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Dbar  Sir; 

Groton  is  a  township,  lying  on  the  Thames  abont 
twelve  miles,  and  on  the  Somid  about  six  or  seven.  A  tract, 
extending  along  the  Sound  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
township,  and  another,  a  mile  wide,  along  the  Thames,  ex- 
tending through  the  whole  length  of  the  township,  are  rich  and 
pleasant.  The  remainder  is  generally  very  stony,  difficult  of 
cultivation,  and  to  a  great  extent  forested.  The  soil  of  Gro- 
ton is  better  fitted  for  grass  than  for  grain.  Several  of  the  j 
farms  are  cultivated  by  tenants. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  some  commerce  upon  the  Thames, 
firom  the  shore  immediately  opposite  to  New- London ;  and  at 
Packer's  ferry  on  the  Mystic,  a  mill-stream,  which  separates 
Groton  from  Stonington.  At  each  of  these  places  there  is  a 
small  village.  That  which  was  opposite  to  New-London  was 
principally  burnt  by  the  British  troops  in  Arnold's  expedition. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  78,390  dollars.  It  is  now 
chiefly  rebuilt  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  township,  planta- 
tions, thinly  scattered,  are  formed  in  many  places.  The 
gronnds,  which  are  sufficiently  fertile  and  easy  of  cultivation  to 
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invite  the  hand  of  the  farmer,  are  everywhere  taken  up.  He 
remainder  seems  destined  to  continue  in  a  forested  state ; 
for  its  surface  is  in  a  great  measure  covered  with  rocks  and 
stones. 

The  inhabitants  of  Groton  have  been  more  generally  regard- 
less of  religion  than  those  of  most  other  places  in  Connecti- 
cut. It  is  a  long  period  since  they  have  had  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  last,  a  very  worthy  man,  was  obliged  to  leave 
them,  for  the  want  of  support.  This  must  have  resulted  from 
a  general  indisposition  to  support  the  worship  of  God.  The 
people  are  so  numerous,  that  they  might  support  three  minis- 
ters at  least,  without  any  inconvenience  to  themselves*.  There 
are  some  honourable  exceptions  to  these  remarks. 

'Groton  b^^  to  be  setded  soon  cifter  New-Copdon,  i.  e. 
soon  after  the  year  1648 ;  hot  was  not  incorporated  until 
1705.  In  17fi6,  in  contained  2,582  whites,  179  blacks,  and 
158  Indians ;  in  1774,  8,488  whites,  W9  blacks,  and  191  In- 
dians; in  1790,  8,946;  in  1800,  4,872;  and,  in  1810, 
4,451. 

Of  the  Indians,  in  the  year  1770,  it  is  said,  44  were  able  to 
read,  and  17  were  members  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
number  of  these  people  is  supposed  now  to  be  diminished  by 
their  customary  vices.  The  aboriginal  name  of  Groton  was 
Mystic. 

This  township  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Pequods,  who 
occupied  New-London,  Norwich,  Lisbon,  Bozrah,  Franklin, 
Plainfield,  Preston,  Groton,  Stonington,  and  most  probably 
several  other  townships,  a  tract  not  far  from  thirty  miles 
squaref.     Under  the  conmiand  of  several  shrewd  and  brave 

*  Since  the  paragraph  above  was  written,  a  namber  of  the  inhabitants,  at  if 
awaked  oat  of  a  long  slumber,  have  embodied  themselves  in  a  congregation, 
boilt  a  church,  and  settled  a  r«ipectable  minister.  The  blessings  usually 
fifowbkg  from  these  measures,  or,  tm>ra  properly,  (bObwing  them,  they  have 
already  began  to  realise,  and  their  children  will  hereafter  rise  up  aad  odi 
themblewed. 

t  The  legislature  of  the  colooj  of  Connecticut,  in  their  answer  to  heads 
of  inquiry  relative  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  colony,  signified  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  July  5th,  1773,  say,  page  5th,  "  Tlie  original  title  to  the 
laiidt  on  whicb  the  colony  was  first  settled  "was,  at  the  tkne  the  Bnfclish 
came  hither,  in  the  IVqucMl  natiott  of  Indiant,  who  were  mmierotts  aiM  war- 
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chiefs,  Uiese  people  rendered  themselves  vei^  formidable  to 
most  of  the  inhabitants  in  southern  New-England-  Sassacns 
pfurticnlarly,  who  was  their  principal  sachem  at  the  time  when 
the  colonists  arrived,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  his 
neighbours,  as  well  as  by  his  subjects,  with  that  peculiar  awe» 
which  is  inspired  by  superior  personal  strength,  activity,  cou- 
rage, and  cunning.  By  most  of  them  be  was  considered  as 
invincible ;  and  by  all  as  a  smgularly  dangerous  enemy.  To 
those  bodily  endowments,  which  are  the  great  means  of  savage 
glory,  he  united  a  mind,  possessed  of  uncommon  native  vigour, 
sagacity,  and  resolution ;  and  proved  his  personal  superiority 
by  the  most  difficult  exploits,  and  by  the  successful  conduct  of 
many  bold^pilitaiy  enterprises.  For  an  Indian,  be  was  un- 
qoestjonaty  a  great  man,  and  had  he  been  bom  in  aa  en- 
lightened age  and  country,  might  perhaps  have  been  a 
Charles,  or  an  Alexander.  Under  bis  instruction,  and  by  his 
example,  a  number  of  his  chiefs  also  had  become  intrepid  and 
sagacious  warriors.  Animated  by  this  band  of  heroes,  the  Pe- 
qnodstbad  risen  to  the  summit  of  glory,  and  held  among  the 
aoutbevn  tribes  of  New-England  a  station  scarcely  less  4iB- 
tinguisbed  than  that  of  the  Iroquois,  in  the  western  p^rts  of 
New-Yprk. 

Sasaacus,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  New- 
Jgngl^nd  .colonists,  appears  thoroughly  to  have  comprehended 
the  danger,  whieb,  firom  this  source,  threatened  his  country- 
jMn.  He  beheld  them  gaining  quiet  possession  of  sever^ 
upportant  tracts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  territory',  as 
well  as  others  in  parts  more  remote.  They  erected  houses 
and  rfoKroises,  ,hni|t  mid  navigated  vessels,  and  ei^hibited  a 

like.  TlMpr  coontiy  ei^teod^d  from  NAirbag^msett  to  Hudsou  river,  and  over 
•11  LoBf-Iihuid.  Semcot,  their  great  ftegamore,  had  under  him  tweatj* 
us,  tacherot.  He  i^ariouily  made  war  upoo  the  EngUshf  eiecciied  dee|iD* 
ticdomiaiiNi  over  hit.adlyecS^  and,  with  all  hit  tacbemft  ai^l  peopU,  were 
coaqufged,  and  ^sda>  trihalwy  to  the  EogUsh.  Thie  account  of  the  territo- 
rits  of  the  PeqiKida.piust  not  be  understood  to  denote  the  country  which 
they  actually  inhabited,  hot  that  which  they  either  subdued  or  awed  into 
fobjectiQa.by  the  terror  of  their  name.** 

Saetacuf  is  here  called  thcirgreat  sagamore,  and  is  said  to  have  had  under 
4iB  sweaty  sJK  sacliewi.    Theaelitlet  jMte,  I  thinks  mistatai  by  the  !•• 

#ilitnri.  8acb«p»^4iifv.j«.l4ba«i|.baw.ah|e  to  learo,  denoted  the  5W«f 
frteca^and  tiffirpore  jtbg^hcfdinale. 

b3 
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skill  and  policy  in  government,  to  which  he  and  lis  country- 
men had  before  been  strangers.  They  possessed  weapons 
also  of  a  new  and  terrible  kind,  conveying  death  from  an  un- 
exampled distance,  and  with  a  certainty  and  extent  of  execa* 
tion,  pre-eminently  alarming.  At  the  same  time  they  ap* 
peared  to  be  perfectly  united,  had  already  become  numerous, 
and  were  continually  increasing.  They  had  also  begun  to  de- 
mand of  the  Indians  an  adherence  to  their  engagements,  to 
which  they  had  never  been  habituated,  to  regulate  commerce 
by  new  rules,  and  to  construe  treaties  on  principles  more 
strict  than  savages  had  ever  been  obliged  to  admit.  To  all 
these  disagreeable  things  they  added  a  kind  of  authority  in 
their  proposals  and  requisitions,  which  savage  independence 
could  not  brook,  and  which  savage  pride  and  resentment  were 
impatient  to  retribute. 

This  haughty  Indian  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
formed  the  politic  design,  aften^ards  executed  by  Philip,  the 
son  of  Massasoit,  of  embarking  all  the  Indians  in  New-Eng- 
land in  a  general  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
English  colonists  out  of  the  country.  The  design  was  un- 
doubtedly conceived  with  the  soundest  policy  ;  and,  had  Sas- 
sacus  been  able  to  carry  it  into  complete  execution,  would 
probably  have  terminated  in  the  entire  ruin  of  the  colonists. 
But,  happily  for  our  ancestors  and  for  us,  there  were  at  this 
time  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  successful  effbrt  of  this  nature. 
Sassacus  and  his  people  were  more  dreaded  by  all  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  than  were  the  English  themselves.  They  were 
hated  and  envied,  as  well  as  dreaded.  Every  proposal  to  em- 
bark with  them  in  any  enterprise  was  therefore  considered  by 
their  neighbours  as  treacherously  made,  and  dangerously  ac- 
cepted. Those,  firom  whom  we  have  already  received  injuries, 
and  by  whom  we  have  been  often  alarmed  and  distressed,  are 
always  regarded  with  more  disgust  and  terror  than  new  ene- 
mies. A  proffer  of  friendship  and  union  from  such  a  source  is 
always  suspected  as  intending  concealed  mischief;  and,  what- 
ever advantages  it  may  promise,  it  will  be  believed  to  promise 
them  only  to  those  by  whom  the  proffer  is  made.  With  such 
prepossessions  against  him  and  his  people,  Sassacus  attempted* 
without  success,  to  unite  the  surrounding  natioiis  in  this  entei^ 
prise.     They  beard  his  proposab,  and  seen  b  several  in- 
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ttaaees  to  have  admitted  their  justice  and  propriety  without 
opposition.  But  they  hesitated,  and  declined,  on  various  pre- 
tences, to  embark  with  him  in  any  measure  for  carrying  them 
into  execution. 

Even  the  Narrhagansetts,  who  greatly  outnumbered  the  Pe- 
qnods,  reg^arded  these  people  and  their  chief  (having  often  suf- 
fered from  their  prowess),  with  such  apprehension,  that  they 
could  never  be  brought  to  an  open  and  determined  adojition 
of  the  design.  They  were  plainly  bitter  enemies  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  ardently  wished  for  their  extermination.  They  also 
perfectly  understood  the  policy  and  wisdom  of  the  proposal^ 
and  felt  the  force  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  urged. 
The  scheme  of  attack  was  too  evidently  wise  and  practicable* 
to  fail  of  their  approbation.  This  was  to  bum  the  houses  and 
destroy  the  cattle  of  the  English,  to  ambush  their  roads,  to 
hang  upon  the  skirts  of  their  settlements,  and  to  waste  them 
away  by  continual  loss,  alarm,  discouragement,  watching,  and 
fatigue.  Few  as  the  colonists  were  at  that  time,  no  other  kind 
of  warfare  seems  to  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  break  up 
their  settlements.  The  Narrhagansetts,  however, .  were  still 
reluctant  to  unite  with  their  mortal  enemies ;  and,  upon  a  pro- 
posal made  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  renew  the 
treaty  between  them  and  the  English,  Miantonimoh,  their 
chief  sachem,  together  with  several  subordinate  chieftains, 
went  to  Boston,  and  engaged  in  a  peace  with  the  English, 
Qifenly  hostile  to  the  Pequods. 

Sassacus  and  his  people,  not  discouraged  by  the  disappoint- 
ment, persisted  in  their  favourite  design  with  an  intrepidity, 
which,  in  a  nation  of  Europe,  would  have  commanded  praise 
from  the  pen  of  every  historian. 

In  the  year  1634,  Captains  Stone  and  Norton,  with  eight 
men,  in  a  vessel  from  St.  Christopher's,  entered  Connecticut 
river  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  under  the  pilotage  of  twelve  In- 
dians, 'friends  and  allies  of  the  Pequods,  and  were  all  mur- 
dered by  their  pilots.  Stone  and  two  of  his  men  were  dis- 
patched while  they  were  asleep.  Norton  made  a  gallant  de- 
fence ;  but,  having  placed  some  powder  in  an  open  vessel,  that 
he  might  load  with  the  greater  expedition,  he  accidentally  set 
it  on  fire,  and  was  so  burned  as  to  be  disabled  from  any  far- 
ther  effort    The  plunder  acquired  by  this  act  of  treachery 
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and  violence  was  shared  by  the  Pequods  and  some  of 
neighbours. 

'  Sassacns  and  his  men  were  apprehensive  that  the  EsgUisb 
would  make  war  upon  them,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Stone  and 
his  companions  ;  and,  being  imperfectly  prepared  for  such  an 
event,  attempted  to  avert  the  blow  by  negociation.  Aeeord* 
ingly  they  sent  an  ordinary  warrior  to  Boston,  with  pfoposab 
to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  of  peace  and  reconciKatiofi* 
The  messenger  was  not  received ;  and  was  informed,  that  meat 
of  superior  distinction  must  be  employed  by  the  Pequods,  U 
they  expected  any  attention  to  their  propositions.  Accord^ 
ingly  they  dispatched  two  envoys  of  higher  rank,  with  a  pri- 
sent,  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  The  only  terms  which  they 
could  obtain  were,  that  they  must  deliver  up  the  murderen. 
They  replied,  that  the  murderers  were  all  dead,  except  two# 
whom  they  were  willhig  to  deliver  up,  if  they  should  be  fomd 
guilty.  They  also  offered  several  other  conditions,  partko* 
larly  to  yield  their  right  to  Connecticut  river,  and  its  neigb^ 
bourhood,  to  the  English.  The  treaty  was  at  length  ratified 
tipon  these  terms,  and  the  English  agreed  to  trade  with  AeM 
as  friends. 

After  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  messengers  return^ 
home,  but  the  Pequods  never  fulfilled  any  of  their  engage- 
ments. The  truth  was,  they  had  entered  into  them  merely 
because  the  Dutch  and  the  Narrhagansetts  we^e  prosecuting 
a  war  with  them,  and  they  thought  it  not  safe  to  make  new 
enemies. 

In  the  vear  1635,  John  Oldham,  an  inhabitant  of  Dorches- 
ter,  who  had  been  trading  in  Connecticut,  was  m^rder^d  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Block  Island,  by  some  of  its  Indian  in- 
habitants, together  with  several  of  the  Narrhagansetts.  A 
Mr.  Gallup,  who  was  sailing  from  Connecticut  to  Boston, 
passing  by  Oldham*s  vessel,  saw  a  number  of  Indians  on 
board,  and  a  number  of  others  going  from  it  in  a  canoe  with  a 
load  of  English  goods.  Suspecting  the  cause,  he  hailted 
them;  and,  receiving  no  answer,  steered  immediately  for 
Oldham's  vessel.  With  only  one  man  and  two  boys,  he  at- 
tacked them  so  briskly,  that  he  instantiy  cleared  the  deck.  H« 
then  ran  upon  Oldhmn's  vessel  three  several  tinves,  and  fpave 
it  Meh  tevere  shocks,  that  sit  of  the  IndiMns  at  one  ttee,  ttd 
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fi?^  at  another,  leaped  overboard,  and  perished.  He  then^ 
boarded  tho  vessel,  bound  two  of  the  Indians,  took  out  Qldham^s 
corpse,  together  with  the  remaining  furniture  and  goods,  and 
took  the  vessel  in  tow.  The  corpse  he  buried.  The  wind, 
however,  soon  obliged  him  tp  set  the  vessel  adri(l,  and  she  wai 
lost*  One  of  the  Indians  he  was  obliged  to  throw  overboard, 
the  other  he  conveyedi  to  Boston.  Several  of  the  murderers 
of  Oldham  0ed  to  the  Peqopds,  and  were  protected  by  them. 

The  Narrhagansetts  early,  and  sedulously,  offered  such 
satisfaction  for  their  share  in  this  treacherous  business,  as 
was  ultimately  a/scepted  by  the  govenupent  of  Massachusetts*- 
Bay. 

In  1636,  Captain  Endicot  was  sent  by  thui  government  to 
avenge  these  injuries  upon  the  Pequods,  and  th^e  inhabitants 
of  Block  Island.  Thb  party  ravaged  Block  Island,  by  de- 
stroying the  com,  canoes,  and  weekwams ;  made  an  ineffec- 
tual effort  of  a  similar  nature  upon  the  Pequods ;  and  then  re- 
tunied  home,  without  having  accomplished  any  <4>ject  of  im- 
portance. 

The  Pequods,  who  before  hated  the  English,  now  despised 
them,  and  began  their  hostilities  with  vigour.  They  attacked 
Ciq;itain  Underbill,  and  twenty  men,  destined  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  at  Saybrook,  as  he  was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  New- 
London,  took  successively  and  tortured  several  of  the  men, 
and  killed  several  others;  waylaid  the  inhabitants  of  Say- 
brook,  when  about  their  ordinary  business ;  surrounded  the 
fort  with  a  kind  of  siege,  and  destroyed  every  thing  valuable 
IP  its  nai^bourhood.  In  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year, 
renewing  their  attacks  with  still  greater  activity,  they  killed 
four  men  at  Saybrook,  and  a  fifth  in  the  river.  Two  others, 
taken  at  the  same  time,  they  tortured  in  the  most  excruciatjing 
planner,  till  they  died.  Another  party  of  them  killed  six  men 
and  three  women  at  Wethersfield,  and  captivated  two  girls. 
In  consequence  of  these  ravages,  the  government  of  Connec- 
licat,  although  the  whole  jurisdiction  comprised  only  three 
towns,  Windsor,  Hartfor4y  a|id  Wethersfield,  determined  to 
attack  the  Pequpds  in  ear^^st,  and  nused  ninety  inen  for  this 
purpose.  Massachusetts  at  the  same  time,  engaged  to  send 
two  hundred  men,  and  Plymouth  forty,  to  their  assistance. 
The  little  army  of  Connecticut,  joined  by  seventy  Moheagans, 
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fell  down  the  riyer  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  May,  nnder  69 
eonunand  of  Captain  John  Mason,  a  man  who  was  both  bore 
and  bred  a  soldier.  The  Mofaeagans  were  headed  by  Uncas,  a 
sachem  extensively  celebrated  in  the  history  of  New-England. 
The  movement  of  their  little  fleet  was  so  slow,  that  the  Mohea- 
gans  requested  to  be  set  on  shore.  On  their  march  towards 
Saybrook  they  fell  in  with  a  body  of  the  Peqnods,  of  whom 
they  killed  seven,  and  took  one  a  prisoner.  Tliis  man,  having* 
been  concerned  in  all  the  treacheries  and  murders  of  his  na- 
tion for  a  length  of  time,  was  claimed  by  Uncas,  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  Indian  manner,  and  expired  under  the  inflictioBS 
o[  savage  torture. 

Mason,  although  directed  to  proceed  immediately  to  New- 
London,  judged  it  best  (and  brought  his  officers  into  the  same 
opinion)  to  sail  to  Narrhag^nsett-Bay,  and  secure  the  firiend- 
ship  and  assistance  of  Miantonimoh,  or  at  least  his  neutrality* 
He  found  Miantonimoh  disposed,  without  much  reluctance,  to 
coincide  with  his  wishes ;  but  he  was  hardly  induced  to  believe 
that  the  English  commander  was  in  earnest  in  his  avowed  de- 
termination to  attack  the  Pequods.  Their  number  he  consi- 
dered as  too  small  to  furnish  even  a  remote  prospect  of  sue- 
cess.  However,  when  he  saw  Mason  resolved  to  proceed,  he 
sent  two  hundred  of  the  Narrhagansetts  along  with  faim. 
They  marched  that  day,  Wednesday,  May  24th,  to  Charlea- 
town*,  and  were  joined  the  next  morning  by  almost  two  hun- 
dred more,  pardy  Narrhagansetts,  and  partly  eastern  Nahan- 
tics,  who  boasted  much  of  the  grallantry  which  they  intended 
to  display  in  fighting  the  Pequods.  But  upon  approaching 
nearer  to  the  enemy,  and  finding  Captain  Mason  really  deter- 
mined on  an  attack,  a  considerable  number  of  them  were  so 
disheartened,  that  they  left  the  army,  and  returned  home. 

The  original  design  of  Mason  had  been  to  attack  the  forty 
in  which  Sassacus  himself  residedf.  The  desertion  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  notification  of  this  purpose  to  the  Indians,  all  of 
whom  trembled  at  his  formidable  name,  and  seem  to  have 
imagined,  that  no  attempt  against  him  could  be  attended  with 
success.  Upon  inquiry,  Captain  Mason  found,  after  a  wmnk 
of  three  miles  farther,  that  be  was  twelve  miles  firom  the  spot. 

*  la  the  ftate  of  Rhode-Utend. 

t  This  stood  MM  far  fromdw  ThuMt,  s  finv  milsf  above  dw  fany. 
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At  the  same  dme  he  was  aMured,  dial  the  other  fort^of  the 
Peqnods  was  near  at  hand.  He  determined,  dierefore,  to 
make  this  the  object  of  his  first  assatdt ;  and*  having  ordered 
his  men  to  rest  for  the  night,  and  sent  out  an  Indian  to  recon- 
noitre, discovered,  with  no  small  satisfaction,  that  his  enemies 
had  not  even  suspected  his  arrivalp  but  were  in  a  state  of  peir^ 
feet  seeority. 

About  two  hours  before  day,  his  little  army  began  their 
march  for  the  expected  fortress,  and  came  in  sight  of  it  at  day- 
break. The  Indians  immediately  vanished.  Uncas,  however, 
and  Wequash,  a  Pequod  chief,  who  had  suflTered  several  in* 
dignities  from  the  imperiousness  of  Sassacus,  at  length  re- 
appeared, and  apologised  for  the  flight  of  their  foDowers,  alleg- 
ing, as  their  excuse,  the  terror  with  which  they  regarded  these 
enemies.  Mason  ordered  them  to  collect  their  countrymen, 
and  encompass  the  fort  at  whatever  distance  they  pleased, 
that  they  might  see  whether  Englishmen  would  fight  They 
obeyed.  Mason,  with  one  division  of  his  troops,  attempted 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  palisade,  while  Underbill,  with  the 
other  division,  marched  to  the  western.  It  will  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  fort  stood  on  Mystic  river,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Stonington  and  Groton. 

The  English  were  discovered,  by  the  barinng  of  a  dog,  when 
they  were  within  a  few  rods  of  the  palisade  i  and,  while  the 
Indians  were  betaking  themselves  to  their  arms,  poured  a  ge- 
neral discharge  of  their  muskets  through  the  interstices.  Mason 
finding  the  eastern  entrance  small,  and  difficult  to  be  carried, 
hastened  round  to  the  southern  one,  which  was  sufficiently 
large,  and  secured  only  by  two  small  boughs.  These  he  and 
fau  lieutenant  instandy  removed,  and  entered  the  fortress,  the 
men  crowding  closely  behind  them.  The  Pequods  fought 
with  great  resolution ;  and,  after  they  had  been  driven  from 
the  open  ground,  secured  themselves  in  the  numerous  week- 
wams,  enclosed  within  the  palisade.  Hence  they  annoyed  the 
English  incessantly,  without  being  visible.  Wearied  with 
tins  inconvenient  and  fruitless  mode  of  attack.  Mason  ordered 
litt  men  to  set  the  weekwams  on  fire ;  and,  seising  a  brand, 
became  their  example.  At  this  moment  an  Indian  pointed  am 
arrow  against  him,  and  would  have  killed  him  instandy,  had 
not  a  aergeaBt,  named  Davis,  cut  the  bowitrmg.    The  fire 
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qnead  aM>iig  tlie  diy  iMWgk&iiAdfoUageivitk  which  tibe  ir^ei^ 
warn  HEcre  coveted^  wiA  Aunous  rq^idity,  wd  speed%  if^r 
¥oWed  them  in  a  general  eooflagratioii,  Tte  English  in^w 
diateiy  retked  witiiout  the  fort.  The  Peqnod^  foUowiog  th^ai 
JB  eider  to  esoape  from  the  flame6»  were  abw  by  Hm  iPnglirfi, 
ev  by  their  IndiaD  allies,  who»  hafvipg  asswned  9iiifficieQt  r^(^|J^t 
tion  to  become  witnesses  of  the  conflict^  had  fonp^d  tfae^^'^' 
aaWea  in  a  circle  withont  tfie  English^ 
•  The  dealmetion  was  veiy  great  Sevea pn^of  t^  PefMfi^ 
eacaped ;  and  only  se^i^ii  mpie  irere  made  yiri^K^ers.  Be.(i[eiBii 
five  and  mx,  kusdred  ajie  ampposed  to  h»^e  &UeQ».  iif  ^hqy^  q^ 
hnndffed  and  fotty  were,  m  tbe  opinipii  of  Capt^Pi  Mspon, 
diet  from  Ae  tD|^  cf  the  ffiimifh  whither  tb^y  ha4  climbed  tP 
avoid  the  fray  of  the  flamea*  The  English  bad  o^gi^^y  d#- 
tmnnined  not  te  bmm  the  fort ;  but.  when  they  found  themseUes 
assailed  from  the  weekwams  by  an  enemy  iprho  could  aeith^ 
be  met  nor  seen,  they  resorted  t^  this  as  a  desperate  s^d  i^ 
dispensable  measnie^  Whan  ^e  victoiy  was  finished,  after  some 
little  desultory  skbrmisbing  with  otfier  pieties  of  the  Pequo^f, 
who  made  an  appearance  of  attacking  tbe9n«  bat  fled  as  uoqn 
at  they  approached,  the  Englisb  embarked  on  board  their  ves- 
sels, which  providentially  came  into  the  harboor  just  at  the 
time  when  the  army,  wearied  by  so  much  excfissi¥§  fatiigue, 
ia^>atiendy  wished  for  their  animal.  Within  three  weeks 
fimn  the  commencement  of  ik»  expedition  they  arrived  ^ 
Hartford,  with  the  loss  of  two  mep  killed  and  sixteep 
woimded.  Their  Indian  allies  akMi  returned  to  their  re^p^- 
tive  homes. 

Few  eflbrts,  made  by  man,  have  been  more  strongly  marked 
with  wisdom  in  the  projection,  or  with  sijiperior  Qourag§  1^4 
oonduct  in  the  execution,  flvery  step  appears  t^  b^ve  hc^n 
directed  by  that  spirit  and  prudence  which  mankind  h^ve,  witb 
one  voice,  regarded  with  admiration  and  uppi^use  in  th^ 
atnteaman  and  the  herp.  The  Pequods  wore  wholly  tl|^  ag- 
gressors ;  and,  however  we  may  af^ove  of  the  policy  w$4i 
which  they  proposed  to  exterminate  the  English,  we  f^iM)pt 
flnl  to  remember,  that  the  Engbsh  bod  entered  peacjs^y  i^ 
Ae  country,  and  p«rcbesed  the  possessions  at  a  fruir  price,  q£ 
Ami  lawfid  |ire|irietofa«  Ninety  men  und^irtook  wd  o^mw^- 
pUihed  this  doqi^tatc  enterprise  against  an  en<^y,  copipimd. 
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mg  prohMj  not  1ms  tbaa  oae  thooMnd  or  iAeen  hndbed 
warriofB,  ike  most  resoiote  and  sucoessful  in  New-Eagland^  tbe 
terror  and  tbe  scoorge  of  al  the  snrroimding  nations^  keaded 
by  a  obief  unrivalled  in  bit  sagacity  and  saoeess,  and  possessedl 
ef  erery  military  endowment,  and  of  all  tbo  skill  and  addiesa 
attainable  by  savages. 

Wben  tbe  news  was  earned  to  Sassacns,  it  prodnoed  n 
tempest  of  conflicting  passions  in  tbe  minds  of  bis  people  and 
tbeir  cbieftains.  Regret  for  tbe  loss  of  tbeir  comtrymen,  and 
resentment  ag^ainst  Um,  as  tbe  antbor  of  tbeir  calamities^  en* 
raged  tbem  to  sncb  a  degree,  tbat  they  were  on  the  point  of 
putting  him  to  death.  His  friends,  however,  interceded  far 
him  powerf oily,  and  finally  saved  his  life.  Bvt  the  tetror  pen* 
dnoed  by  tbeir  late  disaster,  agitated  tbem  into  a  firemy.  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  another  attack,  they  set  fire  to  their  week- 
warns,  and  to  die  great  fortress  of  Sassaens,  and  fled  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Sassacns,  together  with  some  of  his  chieft, 
and  about  seventy  foUowen,  went  to  tbe  Iroqnois.  The 
principal  part  of  the  nation  were  dispersed  in  tbe  countries* 
westward  of  Connecticnt  river.  Tlie  greatest  body  of  them 
directed  tfieir  course  by  a  winding  route  to  Fairfield,  where 
tbey  were  received,  and  secreted  by  a  tribe,  who  were 
natives  of  tbe  place,  and  were  called  Unquowas.  The  piin- 
eipal  fortress  ot  these  people  was  in  a  swamp,  on  the  border 
of  the  Sound,  about  two  miles  westward  of  the  town  of  Fair- 
field, and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  of  Saseo 
river,  lying  immediately  south  of  tbe  old  post  road  to  New* 
York*. 

Captain  Stougbtim,  with  a  body  of  menfiitMn  Xfassaohusetts, 
arriving  speedfly  after  tiie  flight  of  the  Peqoods,  determined 
to  pursue  fiwn;  and,  having  providential^  discovered  the 
place  of  their  retreat,  marched  directly  thither.  Here  be  was 
soon  joined  by  Mason,  iritb  ferty  men  firom  Hwtford.  On 
the  arrivd  of  the  EngKsh  in  ^  neighbourhood  of  tbe  swanp, 
a  pert  of  tiiem,  advancing  eagerly,  sunk  so  deep  into  the 
ndre,  that,  bemg  instmitiy  attacked  by  the  Indians,  they  were 
veiy  near  bring  destroyed,  and  sevmal  of  them  were  badly 

^  The  prasm  taropilM  roMl  is  N«w.ToHt 
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wounded*  before  a  snflBci^t  number  of  their  friends  coald 
Gome  to  their  rescue.  The  Indians  then  requesting  a  parley, 
it  was  granted,  and  Thomas  Stanton  was  sent  by  the  English 
to  propose  to  thorn  terms  of  surrender ;  and  particuUurly  to 
proffer  life  to  such  Indians  as  had  not  been  concerned  in 
murdering  the  English.  The  chief  of  the  Unquowas,  with  his 
fiunily  and  people,  to  the  amount  of  about  two  hundred, 
gladly  accepted  of  these  terms,  and  immediately  left  the  fort« 
Stanton  was  sent  a  second  time,  to  renew  the  proffer  to  the 
lest  These,  who  were  either  chiefly  or  wholly  Pequods,  re* 
oeived  the  proposals  with  disdain.  Stanton  fled  for  his  life. 
Hie  Indians  pursued  him  with  their  arrows  so  vigorously, 
that,  had  not  his  friends  hastened  to  rescue  him,  he  would 
have  been  killed. 

Upon  this  proof  of  determined  hostility,  the  English  resolved 
to  surround  the  fort  at  a  nearer  distance,  by  cutting  a  passage 
through  the  swamp.  Here  they  formed  a  circle,  the  men 
placing  themselves  at  the  distance  of  twelve  feet  from  each 
other;  and  in  this  manner  completely  enclosed  their  enemies. 
Towards  morning  a  thick  fog  arose  from  the  Sound,  and  co- 
vered die  swamp.  A  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  took 
tftts  opportunity  to  make  their  escape,  which,  af%er  several 
onsuccessful  attempts,  they  accomplished  by  breaking  through 
a  quadrant  of  the  circle,  commanded  by  Captain  Patrick.  A 
coaiideraMe  number  more  were  killed  in  several  attacks  during 
the  night ;  and  in  the  morning  one  hundred  and  eighty  were 
taken  prisoners.  These  were  divided  between  the  Massa- 
diusetts  and  the  Connecticut  troops.  The  people  of  Massa* 
dnisetti  sent  several  of  the  women  and  children  to  Bermuda, 
Mid  sold  them  as  slaves.  The  wife  of  Mononotto,  the  second 
m  rank  among  the  Pequod  chiefs,  was  one  of  the  captives. 
Thb  woman  had  been  formerly  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  at- 
tachment to  the  two  girls,  taken  by  her  countrymen  at  We- 
thersfield.  She  and  her  children  were  recommended  to  the 
particular  fiivour  of  Governor  Winthrep,  and  were  recmved 
and  treated  by  him  with  a  kindness  and  generosity,  wholly  be- 
eonung  his  character.  The  remainder  of  the  nation,  exchk- 
rively  of  those  who  had  fled,  and  who  probably  were  nit- 
merons,  amounted  to  two  hundred,  beside  women  and  ckH- 
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dren.  Of  these  one  htindred  were  giren  to  Uncas,  eighty  to 
Miantonimoh,  and  twenty  to  Ninnigret,  another  sachem  of 
the  Narrhaganetts,  to  be  incorporated  among  their  own 
people  •. 

Sassacas  was  soon  after  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  and 
his  scalp  sent  to  Connecticut.     Mononotto  made  his  escape. 

Thus  within  the  compass  of  a  few  weeks  was  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians exterminated,  who,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  had  come  from  an  inland  region  at  a  great  distance, 
fought  their  way  through  all  the  intervening  tribes  to  the 
ocean,  planted  themselves  in  the  tracts  which  they  had  con- 
quered, and  awed,  with  a  general  and  indeterminate  control, 
all  the  nations  in  their  neighbourhood.  This  tribe,  appa- 
rently superior  in  their  understanding  to  other  savages,  and 
possessed  of  loftier  and  more  extensive  views,  was  so  far  anni- 
hilated as  to  be  thenceforth  without  a  government,  and  with- 
out a  name.  It  is  not  easy  to  travel  through  the  country, 
where  they  formerly  resided,  or  to  pass  by  the  field,  in  which 


*  The  legbUtarc  of  Connecticut,  in  the  wMwen  above  referred  to,  my, 
**  The  war  with  the  Wquods  being  ended,  considerations  and  settlements 
were  made  with  such  sachems  and  people  as  remained,  who  came  in 
«nd  received  to  their  full  contentment  and  satisfaction,  and  have  at  all 
times  since  been  used  and  treated  with  justice  and  huroanitj.  No  grants 
are  made  bv  the  general  assembly  before  the  Indian  title  is  purcbasedy 
agreeably  to  the  right  of  pre-emption  granted  by  royal  charter  to  the  goveiw 
nor  and  company  of  the  colony." 

Extract  from  the  Records  of  Connecticut. — "  Joseph  Nyouke,  a  Pequod, 
presented  a  petition,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other  I'equod  Indiana  in  Gm- 
ton,  concerning  the  land  re!>erved  for  that  tribe  in  Groton,  one  half  of  which 
had  by  permission  of  the  general  assembly  been  divided  into  fifty-acre  lots. 
Thb  pfopeity  had  been  misused  by  the  whites,  to  whom  it  had  been  leased. 
A  committee  was  gmnted  on  this  petition.  May,  1760." 

From  thit  extract,  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  abbreviate,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  from  the  conqueet  of  the  Pequods, 
reserved  for  them  by  law  a  considerable  tract  of  land  for  their  maintenance, 
and  superintended  their  interests  with  the  same  attention  which  was  paid 
to  those  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  This  is  a  decisive  instance 
of  the  justke,  and  of  the  humanity  also,  with  which  the  Indians  were 
Created  by  the  early  colonists  of  New- England,  and  which  has  been  conci- 
10  the  present  time. 
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tkey  were  finaHy  overthrown,  without  indalging  many  solemn 
and  melancholy  re6ections. 

The  conquest  of  the  Peqaods  filled  the  Indians  of  New- 
England  with  astonishment  and  terror.  In  the  emphatical 
language  of  revelation,  the  land,  like  that  of  Israel,  under  the 
g^v«mment  of  Othniel,  after  the  victory  over  the  king  of  Me- 
sopotamia, "  had  rest  forty  years." 

I  am,  Sir,  &c« 


J» 
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Sianingion ;  cultivated  partly  by  Tenants.  Indiams  still 
rewMiining  here.  Their  degraded  Character  andSituation» 
The  perfection  to  which  Man  arrives  in  a  state  of  Nature* 
General  Observations  upon  the  rsmnants  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  now  found  in  New-England*  Means  of  effecting 
their  Civilization, 

Dbar  Sir; 

Ai^TBR  crosfling  the  Mystic,  we  entered  Stonington. 
The  face  of  the  country  became  immediately  better;  and, 
though  rough  and  stony  to  a' considerable  degree,  was  formed 
of  easy  and  beautiful  slopes,  levels  of  considerable  extent,  and 
findy   rounded   eminences.     The  prospects  were  generally 
pleasant,  and  in  several  instances  superior.    The  soil  also  was 
rich,  and  almost  everywhere  well-cultivated.    This  description 
is  applicable  to  most  of  the  township,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Connecticat,  extending,  with  a  breadth  of  about  six  miles, 
not  less  than  sixteen  from  the  Sound  into  the  interior'*.     Be- 
side grass,  it  yields  maixe,  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  remarkably 
well.     Wheat  is  cultivated  in  small  quantities,  and  grows 
luxuriantly ;  but  is  often  blasted.     This  is  in  part  attrObuted 
to  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  grass,  which,  when'  apparently 
destroyed  by  the  plough,  springs  up  from  the  seed,  and  choaks 
the  wheat  at  die  time  when  the  kernel  is  forming.    'Flax  for- 
merly grew  well;  but* lately  has  been  blasted  dso,  probably 
from  some  defect  in  the  mode  of  culture.    Oiehards  abouad 
here;  Bad-aiesopn»iperous,  that  applesand  cider  have  become 
considerable  articles  of  commerce.     In  the  eonthem  half  of 
the  township  wood  is  scarce  and  dear,  in  the  northern  it  is 
sufficiency  abundant    The  hills  constitute  almost  the  wliole 

^  Sinee  this  journey  wm  taken,  Stoninjpoui  hss  been  divided  into  tivo 
ltt^lMa|ii ;  file  tecoov  mummI  r9oftli-^wmiii|^lQti«  % 
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nvabtee,  and  are  altogether  the  best  land.  The  valKes,  which 
«re  ufoally  narrow  and  roagh,  present  to  the  eye  a  confused 
mass  of  stones  and  rocks,  apparently  rolled  together  from  the 
hills  by  some  violent  convokion. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  township  are  foond,  on  the  summits 
of  hills»  in  about  fifty  places,  single  large  rocks,  lying  loose 
on  the  surface  of  other  rocks,  imbedded  in  the  earth.  One 
particularly,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township,  is  raised  up 
firom  the  surface  on  three  stones,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter.  The  diameter  of  the  rock  itself  is  about  fifteen 
feet  How  or  when  it  was  thus  placed  is  unknown,  and 
has  hitherto  baffled  conjecture. 

The  farms  in  this  township  contain  from  sixty  to  three  hundred 
acres  each.  Almost  half  of  them  are  cultivated  by  tenants. 
A  great  part  of  these  are  poor  people  from  Rhode- Island,  who 
make  Stonington  their  half-way  house,  in  their  progress  towards 
the  new  settlements.  Accustomed  from  their  childhood  to 
labour  hard  on  a  sterile  soil,  and  to  live  on  very  scanty  means 
of  subsistence,  they  come  with  their  families  to  the  rich  lands 
of  Stonington,  and  take  small  farms,  or  parts  of  fiurms,  upon 
lease.  Here,  with  the  most  assiduous  industry  and  a  minute 
frugality,  they  gradually  amass  money  enough  to  purchase 
farms  in  the  wilderness.  They  then  leave  their  habitations  to 
successors  from  the  same  state,  who  regularly  follow  them  in 
the  same  track.  In  this  manner  a  considerable  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  township  are  almost  annually  changed.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  some  of  the  Stonington 
people  lease  their  own  farms,  and  hire  and  cultivate  others, 
which  are  larger. 

The  rents  of  these  farms  are  from  one  to  seven  hundred 
dollars  per  annum ;  paid  usually  in  their  produce,  and,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  in  cheese  only.  Of  this  conmio- 
dity  370,000  pounds  are  annually  exported  from  this  township. 
Seventeen  thousand  pounds  have  been  made  in  a  year  on  the 
lands  of  Mr.  Denison,  the  gentleman  with  whom  we  lodged. 
The  mode,  in  which  each  farm  is  to  be  managed  by  the  tenmty 
is  regularly  described  with  minute  exactness  in  the  lease. 

I  have  mentioned  this  subject  thus  particularly,  because  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to  this  spot.  There  are,  indeed, 
several  instances  in  which  fiurms  are  taken  upon  lease  in  Groton; 
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awly  in  solitary  iostaneetf  the  lame  thing  exists  in  other  places ; 
hot  there  are  probably  more  cases  of  this  nature  in  Stooingtoa 
than  ean  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  third  part  of  the  state. 

There  are  four  villages  in  Stonington :  one  on  the  Mystic ; 
another  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Paukatuc ;  a  third» 
four  miles  further  up  the  same  stream,  called  Mill-Town ;  and 
a  fourth  on  Stonington  Point  The  population  in  these  viU 
lages  is  increasing ;  in  the  rest  of  the  townslup  it  is  at  a  stand. 
The  houses  are*  generally,  good  farmers'  dwellings.  The 
villages  are  built  in  a  neat  manner. 

Stonington  Point  is  a  semi-ellipsis,  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
length ;  and,  where  widest,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
From  the  centre  the  surface  declines  every  way,  with  an  easy, 
arched  slope,  to  the  shore.  It  is  disagreeably  encumbered 
with  rocks,  but  is  otherwise  handsome  and  pleasant  The 
bouses,  about  170  in  number,  are  neat  in  their  appearance  and 
their  appendages.  There  are  two  churches  on  the  Point;  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  Baptist;  both  new,  and  good. 

The  Point  is  accommodated  with  two  harbours.  That  on 
the  western  side  has  a  bold  thxxe ;  is  suffidently  deep  for  ves- 
seb,  under  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  to  load  at  the  wharfs, 
and  is  safe  from  all  winds,  except  the  south-west,  and  in  the 
upper  parts  even  from  that  The  wharft  are  built  of  stone, 
and  are  in  good  order*.  ^^x^^AHy 


*  The  following  letter  is  an  official  accpiint  oCan  %boitiv<^  attempt  made 
during  the  Ute  war,  bj  the  •qoadron  ondVn^lAiniao^  ii^f^»  ^  bom  the 
borough  of  Stuoington. 

"  Stohiiioton  BoaouoB,  Aug.  91st,  1815. 
"  To  the  Hon.  William  H.  Cimwfoit],  Secretary  of  War. 

**  Sis  ;— The  former  secretary  of  war  pot  into  mj  care,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  defence,  the  two  eighteen  pounders,  and  all  the  monitions 
of  war  that  were  here,  belonging  to  the  general  government,  to  be  used  k*r 
the  defence  of  the  town,  and  I  gave  my  leceipt  for  the  same. 

As  there  is  no  mSitary  officer  here,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you  of 
the  use  we  have  made  of  it.  That  on  the  9tH  of  August  last,  the  Ramilies 
seventy-four,  the  PacColus  ferty-foor,  the  Terror  bomb-ship,  and  the  Des- 
patch twenty  gun  brig,  anchored  off  our  harbour.  Commodore  Hardy  sent 
off  a  boat  with  a  flag;  we  met  him  with  another  from  the  shore,  when  the 
office^  of  the  flag  handed  me  a  note  from  Commodore  Hardy,  informing  me, 
thai  one  hour  was  9ven  the  unofiiBndiog  inhabitants,  before  the  town  would 
be  destroyed. 

We  letafoed  to  the  shore,  where  all  the  male  inhabitants  jwere  eoUected, 
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Mystic  m&tiB  a  good  harbour  for  TesseU  of  not  more  Uian 
sixty  tons ;  but  they  are  loaded  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the 

wbeo  I  read  the  note  aloud.  Thejr  all  esclaimed  they  would  defend  the 
f>lace  to  the  last  eitreniity,  and  if  it  was  destroyed  they  would  be  buried  in 
its  nuns. 

We  repaired  to  a  small  battery  we  had  hove  up,  nailed  our  colours  to  the 
flag-staff,  while  others  lined  the  shore  with  their  muskets. 

At  about  seven  in  the  evening  they  put  off  five  baizes  and  a  laige  launch, 
carrying  from  thirty-two  to  nine  pound  carronades  in  their  bows,  and  opened 
their  fire  firom  tlie  shipping  with  bombs,  carcasses,  rockets,  round  grape  and 
cannister  shot,  and  sent  their  boats  to  land  under  cover  of  their  fire.  We 
Jet  them  come  within  small  gi^pe  distance,  when  we  opened  our  fire  upon 
them  from  our  two  eighteen  pounders  with  round  and  grape  shot.  They 
soon  retreated  out  of  grape  distance,  and  attempted  a  landing  on  the  east 
side  of  the  village.  We  dragged  a  six  pounder  that  we  had  mounted  over, 
and  met  them  with  grape ;  and  all  our  muskets  opened  a  fire  upon  them,  so 
that  they  were  willing  to  retreat  the  second  time.  They  continued  their 
fire  till  eleven  at  night. 

The  next  rooming,  the  brig  Despatch  anchored  within  pistol  shot  of  our 
battery,  and  they  sent  five  barges  and  two  large  launches  to  land  undercover 
of  their  whole  fire  (being  joined  by  the  Nimrod  twenty  gun  brig}.  When 
the  boats  approached  within  grape  distance,  we  opened  our  fire  upon  them 
with  round  and  grape  shot ;  they  retreated  and  came  round  the  east  side  of 
the  town.  We  checked  them  with  our  six  pounder  and  muskets,  till  we 
dragged  over  one  of  our  eighteen  pounders.  We  put  in  a  round  shot,  and 
about  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  grape,  and  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  their 
boats,  as  they  were  rowing  up  in  a  line  and  firing  on  us ;  we  tore  one  of  their 
barges  all  in  pieces,  so  that  two,  one  on  each  side,  had  to  lash  hef  up  to 
keep  her  from  sinking.  They  retreated  out  of  grape  distance,  and  we  turned 
Our  fire  upon  the  brig,  and  expended  all  our  cartridges  but  five,  which  we  re- 
8er\'ed  for  the  boats,  if  they  made  another  attempt  to  land.  We  then  lay 
four  hours  without  being  able  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  the  least,  except  from 
muskets  on  the  brig,  while  the  fire  of  their  whole  fleet  was  directed  against 
our  buildings.  After  the  third  express  to  New-London,  some  fixed  ammu- 
nition arrived ;  we  then  turned  our  cannon  on  the  brig,  and  f.he  soou  cat  her 
cable  and  drifted  out. 

The  whole  fleet  then  weighed,  and  anchored  neariy  out  of  reach  of  our 
shot,  and  continued  this  and  the  next  day  to  bombard  the  town. 

lliey  set  the  buildings  on  fire  in  more  than  twenty  places ;  and  we  as 
often  put  them  out.  In  thethree  days*  bombanlment  they  sent  on  shore 
more  than  sixty  tons  of  metal,  and,  strange  to  tell,  wounded  only  one  man, 
since  dead.  We  have  picked  up  fifteen  tons,  including  some  that  was  taken 
up  out  of  the  water,  and  the  three  anchors  that  we  got.  We  took  up  and 
boned  four  poor  fellows  that  were  hove  overboard  out  of  the  sinking  barge. 

Since  peace,  the  officers  of  the  Despatch  brig  have  been  on  shore  here. 
They  acknowledge  they  had  twenty-one  killed,  and  fifty  badly  wounded ; 
aud  further  say,  had   «%e  continued  our  fire  any  longer  they  should  have 
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setdemeDt,  at  Packei^s  ferrj.  Paakatnck  has  a  crooked 
channel,  admitting  small  vessels  only.  Even  these  arc  loaded 
at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  bridge.  Those  which  are 
larger  take  in  their  lading  at  Stonington  Point,  appropriately 
called  the  Port. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  vessels  (coasters,  fishermen,  and 
others)  are  owned  in  Stonington.  The  cod  fishery  is  by  far 
the  most  profitable  business  done  here.  It  is  chiefly  carried 
on  at  Green  Island  and  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  has  been 
uniformly  prosperous.  The  West-Indian  business  has  been 
generally  nnprosperous. 

A  considerable  number  of  Indians  reside  in  this  township 
also,  and  possess  a  tract  of  land  on  and  about  Lanthem-hill, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  township,  and  the  most  elevated 
spot  in  this  region.     Here  some  of  them  live  in  weekwams, 
and  others  in  houses  resembling  poor  cottages ;  at  the  best 
small,  ragged,  and  unhealthy.     Others,  still,  live  on  the  farms 
of  the  white  inhabitants,  in  houses  built  purposely  for  them, 
and  pay  their  rent  by  daily  labour.     Two-thirds  of  them  are 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Indian  families,  the  remaining 
third  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the  farmers.     One-half 
of  the  former  division  live  on  the  lands  reserved  for  them. 
These  are  held  in  fee  simple,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  overseer. 
'  The  whole  body  of  these  Indians  are  a  poor,  degraded, 
miserable  race  of  beings.    The  former  proud,  heroic  spirit  of 
the  Pequod,  terrible  even  to  other  proud,  heroic  spirits  around 
Yam,  is   shrunk  into  the  tameness  and  torpor  of  reasoning 
brutism.     All  the  vice  of  the  original  is  left :   all  its  energy 
has  vanished.    They  are  lasy  in  the  extreme;   and  never 
labour,  unless  compelled  by  necessity.     Nor  are  tlM^y  less 
prodigal  than  lazy.    The  earnings  of  a  year,  hardly  as  diey 
are  acquired,  they  will  spend  in  a  day,  without  a  thought  of 
the  morrow.     Wherever  they  can  obtain  credit,  they  involve 
themselves  in  debt ;  and  never  dream  of  pa3^g  their  debts. 


ttrvck,  <0r  tbej  tv«re  in  a  noking  ooodmoo,  for  th*  wtod  blew  sootb-wett 
diractlj  iiito  the  Imrbour.  All  rbe  shot  suitable  for  the  caonoa  we  have  r^ 
terred.  We  have  now  more  eighteen  pound  shot  than  was  sent  us  by 
aoT eminent.  We  have  pot  the  two  cannon  into  the  arsenal,  and  housed  ail 
the  monitiofit  of  war."* 

c  2 
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unless  under  the  iron  hand  of  law.  Thieves  they  are  of 
course,  but  have  too  little  enterprise  to  steal  any  thing  of  im- 
portance. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  they  are 
liars.  They  have  no  such  thing  among  them  as  marriage ;  but 
cohabit  without  ceremony  or  covenant,  and  desert  each  other 
at  pleasure.  Their  children,  when  young,  they  place  in 
English  families  as  servants.  In  the  earlier  parts  of  life  these 
children  frequently  behave  well ;  but,  when  grown  up,  throw 
off  all  that  is  respectable  in  their  character,  and  sink  to  the 
level  of  their  relatives.  Some  of  them,  when  hired  as  lar 
bourers  and  servants,  aro  tolerably  industrious,  from  a  convic^ 
tion  that  they  cannot  safely  be  indolent.  The  rest,  and  even 
these  when  not  employed,  dosse  away  life  in  uniform  sloth  and 
stupidity.  To  strong  drink  their  devotion  is  complete ;  and 
for  ardent  spirits,  or  cider,  they  will  part  with  every  thing 
which  they  possess.  Generally,  they  aro  healthy;  but,  when 
sick,  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
medicine.  Those,  who  live  by  themselves,  are  half-naked, 
and  often  half-starved. 

The  Indian,  in  a  savage  state,  spent  life  chiefly  in  roving ; 
but  he  roved  in  pursuit  of  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  or  his 
enemy.  A  high  sense  of  glory,  an  ardent  passion  for  achieve- 
ment, a  proud  consciousness  of  independence,  and  a  masculine 
spirit  of  exertion  wero  the  prominent  features  of  his  character. 
He  had  customarily  an  object  before  him ;  in  his  view  groat, 
useful,  and  honourable.  He  had,  therefore,  powerful  motives 
to  rouse  his  faculties  into  action.  When  he  had  not,  he 
either  spent  his  time  in  violent  gambling,  in  which,  like  the 
polished  adventurers  of  civilized  society,  he  hazarded  and  lost 
his  all ;  even  his  blanket  and  his  gun ;  or,  when  he  could  not 
gamble,  dozed  away  life  in  precisely  the  same  paralytic  in- 
activity, which  is  so  remarkable  in  his  tamed  countrymen. 

The  Indian  of  the  latter  character  lounges,  saunters,  gets 
drunk,  eats  when  he  can  find  food,  and  lies  down  to  sleep 
under  the  nearest  fence.  Without  any  present  or  fiitnro 
object  in  view,  without  proposing  any  advantage  to  himself, 
or  feeling  any  interest  in  what  is  proposed  by  others,  he  leads 
the  life,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  snail ;  and  is  rather  a  moving 
vegetable  than  a  rational  being. 
To  these  remarks  there  are  some  exceptions.    The  women, 
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who  five  in  English  famffies,  retain  at  times  a  degree  of  that 
fondness  for  dress,  so  remarkable  and  universal  among  such  as 
•tiU  continue  in  a  savage  state.  Those  who  are  educated  in 
these  families  are  often  seen  at  church.  A  small  number^ 
alsoy  of  both  men  and  women  are  reputed  to  be  honest,  and 
are,  therefore,  safely  believed  to  merit  this  character. 

But  the  most  remaikable  exception  is  the  following :  at  the 
settlement  above-mentioned  lives  an  aged  Indian,  who  pos- 
sesses a  considerable  share  of  understanding.  This  man,  for 
a  series  of  years,  has  occasionally  preached  to  them,  and  is 
said  to  give  them  useful  exhortations.  At  times  they  very 
generally  assemble  to  hear  his  discourses,  and  hold  him  in 
much  respect ;  a  strong  proof  that  human  nature,  in  its  lowest 
degradation  of  ignorance  and  vice,  feels  irresistibly  the  dis- 
tinction between  worth  and  the  want  of  it,  and  renders,  almost 
instinctively,  its  homage  to  virtue. 

If  any  thing  is  necessary  to  complete  the  miserable  and 
melancholy  picture,  it  is  this  additional  feature,  that  not  one 
of  the  rising  generation  appears  to  aim,  even  remotely,  at  any 
higher  character. 

You  have,  here,  an  account  of  that  very  state  of  society, 
which  is  preferred  and  extolled  by  Godwin  as  the  perfection 
of  man.  Here  the  human  race,  as  nearly  as  possible,  are 
without  die  restraint  of  law,  morals,  or  religion.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  free  in  the  fullest  sense.  No  private  individual 
possesses  or  exercises  any  power  to  control  their  conduct ; 
and  the  government  of  Connecticut,  either  from  despair  of 
doing  them  any  good,  or  from  the  unwillingness  of  its  magis- 
trates to  execute  law  among  these  people,  seems,  in  a  manner 
idiich  I  cannot  justify,  to  have  resigned  them  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  passions  and  appetites.  Flagrant  breaches  of 
law  would  undoubtedly  be  punished  in  them  as  in  others.  At 
least  such  as  respected  property,  life,  or  limb.  But  few  or  no 
exertions  have  for  a  long  time  been  made  to  restrain  their 
eommisfion  of  inferior  crimes,  and  to  these  crimes  alone  do 
they  appear  at  present  to  have  any  strong  propensity ;  i.  «.  as 
they  estimate  crimes,  for  lewdness  seems  not  to  be  considered 
by  them  as  criminal.  Ordinarily,  they  do  just  what  they 
please. 

VtommuouB  ooaedbmage  also,  Godwb's  great  and  fiivourite 
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step  towards  peifection»  they  practice  in  the  most  unlimited 
manner.  Nor  are  they  less  perfectly  possessed  of  his  oth^ 
two  essential  ingredients  in  the  constitution  of  bis  happy 
society.    Why  then  are  they  not  perfect  and  happy? 

There  are  two  great  reasons  to  be  assigned  as  an  answer  to 
this  question,  both  of  which  have  escaped  this  hoodwinked 
philosopher.  The  first  is,  that  human  depravity,  or,  in  other 
words,  sin,  has  no  tendency  to  make  a  happy  society ;  but, 
among  all  intelligent  beings,  will  always  render  the  social  state 
unhappy,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  eiusts. 
The  other  is,  that  labour  is  the  only  source  of  those  enjoy- 
ments, which  make  up  what  Godwin  calls  haj^iness,  and  that, 
without  the  dominion  of  law,  which  alone  secures  to  man  the 
benefit  of  his  efibrts,  no  human  being  will  labour.  Godwin 
and  his  associates  feel  as  if  themselves  should  be  happier  if 
they  were  freed  from  the  restraints  which  I  have  mentioned ; 
not  mistrusting,  that  without  them  others,  enjoying  the  same 
licentiousness  of  disposition,  and  the  same  impunity  in  in- 
dulging it,  would  plunder  them  of  liberty,  property,  and  life^ 
Equally  are  they  insensible,  that  without  the  protection  of  law 
none  would  labour,  and  no  part  of  those  enjoyments,  on  which 
they  riot,  be  brought  into  existence.  Without  law,  religion,, 
and  morals,  they  might  indeed  be  fornicators  and  adulterers, 
thieves  and  assassins,  but  they  would  be  beggars  and  vaga- 
bonds. The  very  wickedness  which  prompted  Godwin  to 
write  his  books,  and  which  he  has  poured  out  upon  almost 
every  page  with  a  portentous  turpitude,  would  render  all 
around  him  as  hostile  to  him  as  he  is  to  religion,  morals,  and 
government,  and  make  whatever  he  thought  his  own  rights 
the  tennis-ball  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  sagacious  calculations  of  one  of  his 
pretended  answerers,  population,  instead  of  being  increased, 
would  rapidly  decay.  These  Indians  have  continually  de- 
clined in  their  numbers,  notwithstanding  their  decrease  has 
been  checked  by  their  cohabitation  with  the  blacks.  Where 
the  fruits  of  no  man's  labour  are  secured ;  where  no  man  has 
acknowledged  children  to  labour  for ;  where,  according  to  the 
wish  of  Godwin,  every  child  is  without  a  known  father,  and 
possessed  of  a  casual  instead  of  a  family  name,  no  man  will 
labour.     He,  who  is  willing  to  be  industrious,  seeing  all 
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etnungs  de0taied  to  become  the  prey  of  sirangers  aad  enemies, 
of  sloth  and  villaioy,  will  retire  firom  the  hopeless  pursuit  with 
diBdaiOy  and  consent  to  starve  with  the  multitude^  rather  than 
toil  for  wretches,  whom  it  must  be  diflScnlt  not  to  hate,  and  im» 
possible  not  to  despiae.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Godwb,  ai^d 
all  who  reUah  his  doctrines,  should  not  obtain  the  privilege  of 
sharing  in  the  dignity  and  happiness  enjoyed  in  this  state  of 
human  perfection ! 

The  great  calamity  experienced  by  these  Indians,  and  by 
all  other  people  in  the  like  circumstances,  is  this :  within  the 
horizon  of  their  thought  not  a  single  motive  arises,  not  a  single 
inducement  is  visible,  which  might  awaken  their  dozing  energy^ 
or  prompt  them  to  any  useful  effort.  Man,  without  motives 
to  exertion,  is  a  beast  or  a  log ;  with  them,  he  can  become  an 
Alfred  or  a  Panl.  But  the  motives  must  be  such  as  he  is 
fitted  to  feel ;  and  Indians,  without  greater  exertions  in  their 
behalf  than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  will  never 
feel,  nor  even  comprehend,  such  motives  as  influence  civilized 
man.  The  great  hindrance  to  their  improvement  does  not  lie, 
as  some  dreaming  European  piulosophen  have  supposed,  in 
the  inferiority  of  their  minds.  Their  minds  are  natively  of  the 
same  structure  with  those  of  Frendimen  or  Englishmen.  This 
porition  is  completely  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  children  of 
Americans,  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Dutchmen,  and 
Frenchmen,  when  captivated  by  them  in  early  life,  become 
mere  Indians,  distinguishable  in  nothing,  except  a  small  differ- 
ence of  colour,  from  the  native  savages.  Not  one  of  them 
ever  discovered  half  the  capacity,  or  rose  to  half  the  distinc- 
tion, which  the  history  written  by  white  men  records  of 
Miantonimoh,  Philip,  Sassacus,  Uncus,  or  the  great  Hen* 
drick.  Nay,  the  Canadian  descendants  of  the  French  pea» 
santry  are  many  of  them  infericNr  in  every  respect  to  the 
aborigines.  The  philosophy  of  Buffon,  therefore,  of  De  Pauw 
and  various  others  concerning  this  subject,  would  have  beea 
better  spared ;  for  it  is  unsupported  even  by  the  shadow  of  a 
leason,  or  a  ftct  The  real  cause  of  all  this  degradation  in 
the  Indian  is  the  want  of  such  motives  to  exertion  as  he  is 
prepared  to  feel  within  the  view  of  his  mind.  The  only  cause 
of  human  distinotion,  also,  is  the  existence  of  such  motives. 
Where  •othittg  {NNNopts  lo  action,  BotUng  wUl  be  done ;  where 
iuffieieBt  indnoemmits  are  presented,  every  thing  will  be  done 
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irhicii  iM  within  the  grasp  of  human  power.  When  motived 
cease  to  operate  and  excite,  man  will  lounge  away  life ; 
saunter  from  pkce  to  place  without  knowing  why ;  dress  him* 
self  in  a  blanket ;  seat  himself  upon  a  stone ;  smoke  through 
the  day  at  the  door  of  a  weekwam ;  or  stretch  himself  to  sleep 
under  the  nearest  hedge.  When  motives  arouse  him  to  exer- 
tion, he  will  cross  unknown  oceans  to  discover  liew  countries ; 
coast  the  polar  ice  to  attack  the  whale ;  ascend  the  Andes  to 
measure  the  equatorial  latitude ;  ransack  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  enlarge  the  science  of  mineralogy ;  imprison  himself 
in  a  cell  for  seven  years  to  obtain  the  palm  of  eloquence ;  face 
the  fangs  of  the  catamount  or  the  tiger,  to  be  called  the  best 
huntsman ;  toil  through  life  to  accumulate  an  inheritance  for 
his  children  ;  or  fight  battles,  or  slaughter  millions,  to  wreathe 
upon  his  brow  the  garland  of  triumph.  With  sufficient  mo- 
thres,  also,  he  will  resist  temptation ;  subdue  his  lusts  ;  expend 
his  substance ;  and  yield  his  life  for  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
the  salvation  of  men,  and  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  Indian,  when  passing  from  savage  ferocity  into  quiet 
life,  undergoes  this  transmigration  with  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  All  the  considerations  by  which  he  was  for- 
merly influenced  are  cut  ofi;  and  no  new  ones  are  introduced 
to  his  view.  War  and  hunting,  wisdom  in  council,  and  elo« 
quence  in  debate,  the  only  objects  of  his  former  ambition,  and 
the  sources  of  all  his  former  glory,  vanish  at  once.  To  them 
nothing  succeeds  which  presents  him  a  single  allurement.  He 
hates  labour,  and  is  therefore  poor.  But  among  civilized  peo- 
ple poverty  is,  in  the  common  opinion,  only  another  name  for 
disgrace.  For  reflection  and  study  he  is  utterly  unqualified ; 
from  the  want,  not  of  capacity,  but  of  inclination.  Labour  and 
thought,  therefore,  being  both  odious,  and  in  his  view  con- 
temptible, he  is  at  the  outset  precluded  from  attempting 
either.  But  with  these,  all  motives  which  prompt  to  any 
exertion  in  civilized  life  are  inseparably  connected.  Hence 
his  mind  is  left  to  the  government  of  instinct,  and  the  remain- 
ing influence  of  his  former  habits.  In  this  manner  he  sinks 
down  to  the  state  of  a  mere  animal,  and  in  his  mode  of  life 
resembles  a  brute  more  than  a  man.  Ardent  spirits  in  Hw 
ease  vary  the  dull  course  of  his  feelings  with  a  pleasure,  de- 
rived from  nothing  else,  and  therefore  pecuUariy  agreeable. 
The  pool,  sfaiggiih  and  dead,  is  for  a  moment  brushed  by  an 
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agitating  breexe ;  but,  when  it  is  past,  the  broken  scum  unites, 
and  resames  its  former  appearance  of  loathsome  and  noxious 
stagnation. 

SaTages  can  be  successfully  changed  into  civilized  men  only 
in  two  modes.  Christianity,  by  establbhing  a  sense  of  duty  to 
God,  always  conveys  with  it  motives  capable  of  prompting  the 
soul  to  any  thing  which  it  commands  ;  such  as  the  attainment 
of  mental  peace,  the  approbation  of  God,  the  esteem  of  good 
men,  safety  from  perdition,  and  a  tide  to  eternal  life.  Even 
Indians,  under  its  influence,  have  in  many  instances  exhibited 
fair  specimens  of  virtuous  and  conmiendable  conduct.  In 
spite  of  all  their  habits,  they  have  employed  themselves  in 
useful  business ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance  and  errors, 
have  acquired  the  esteem  of  Christians.  If  Indians  are  to  be 
civilized  without  the  immediate  influence  of  Christianity,  the 
work  must  be  accomplished  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  must 
not  cease  to  feel  the  motives  which  produced  their  former 
conduct,  until  they  have  begun  to  feel  new  ones ;  that  they 
shall  be  engaged  by  new  objects  of  allurement  before  they 
have  bidden  a  final  adieu  to  the  old  ;  and  that  they  shall  not 
lose  the  sense  and  hope  of  reputation,  while  passing  through 
the  metamorphosis  by  which  they  are  changed  from  savages 
into  citizens.  An  Indian,  hopelessly  sunk  below  the  posses- 
sion and  the  attainment  of  character,  can  never,  without  an 
exertion  of  Omnipotence,  cease  to  be  an  Indian ;  t.  e.  a  sloth, 
a  sot,  and  a  vagabond. 

The  only  passion,  which  can  be  immediately  substituted  for 
tiie  Indian  love  of  glory,  is  that  which  has  been  substituted  in 
every  civilized  nation ;  viz.  the  love  of  property.  Wherever 
tins  can  be  established,  Indians  may  be  civilized :  wherever  it 
cannot,  they  will  stifl  renmin  Indians.  The  belief,  that  our 
exertions  will  promote  our  benefit  and  our  consequence,  will 
ever  stimulate  us  to  exertion.  Without  thb  belief,  tiie  great 
body  of  mankind  will  not  exert  themselves  at  all. 

If  tiie  period  should  ever  arrive,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  should  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  do  good 
to  this  miserable  people ;  and  under  a  sense  of  obligations, 
which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  lessened,  should  seriously  at- 
tempt to  make  them  comfortable,  virtuous,  and  useful,  here, 
and  happy  hereaflar;  common  sense  will  reqoirey  that  such  of 
tiMB  as  nmmn  m  tlie  English  settlements  slioidd  be  gafterej 
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on  tracts,  inhabited  by  themselves  only.  Those,  indeed,  who 
are  to  be  the  immediate  agents  in  accomplishing  this  object, 
must  reside  with  them,  but  no  others.  The  contempt  which 
this  degraded  people  will  always  experience  from  us,  and  the 
sense  of  their  own  degradation  and  our  superiority,  will  for 
ever  keep  them  in  their  present  state,  if  they  are  to  remain 
dispersed  among  the  English  inhabitants.  When  they  are  by 
themselves,  they  will  be  equals ;  and  may,  therefore,  imbibe 
gradually  a  sense  of  personal  character.  Until  this  can  be 
accomplished,  nothing  can  be  done,  unless  they  can  be  per- 
suaded cordially  to  embrace  Christianity.  Concerning  this 
subject  I  may  have  opportunity  to  make  some  observations'  to 
yon  hereafter. 

The  inhabitants  of  Stonington  have  suffered  in  their  religious 
interests  from  their  neighbourhood  to  Rhode-Island.  There 
are  six  congregations  in  this  town  ;  three  of  them  conposed  of 
Baptists.  The  number  of  Baptist  ministers  I  know  not 
There  was  no  Congregational  minister  here ;  and  the  Baptist 
preachers  were  mere  uneducated  fanners  or  mechanics* 
Public  worship  therefore  was  either  not  celebrated  at  all,  or 
celebrated  in  a  forbidding  and  vulgar  manner.  Licentiousness 
always  follows,  instantly,  the  loss  of  public  worship ;  and  con- 
tempt for  religiota  reg^ariy  follows  the  administration  of  it  by 
ignorant  men.  Mankind  are  creatures  of  instruction,  as  well 
as  of  habit  When  they  are  not  taught,  they  will  of  course  be 
ignorant;  and  when  they  are  not  admonished  and  reproved, 
they  will  of  course  be  loose.  The  inquiries  which  I  made 
concerning  this  town,  of  persons  whose  respectability  could 
not  be  questioned,  terminated  in  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
although  there  were  some  religious,  and  many  respectable 
people  here,  yet,  by  the  mass  of  inhabitants,  religion  was  little 
leg^ded,  and  the  standard  of  morals  low;  facts  but  too 
conmion  along  this  border  of  Connecticut  *. 

In  the  year  1756,  Stonington  contained  3,518  inhabitants; 

blacks,  200;    Indians,  365:   in  1774,  5,412;   blacks,  219; 

Indians,  245 :  b  1790,  5,648 ;  in  1800,  5,437 ;  blacks,  42 : 

and,  in  1810,   3,043.     The  same  year.   North- Stonington 

contained  2,534 :  total,  5,577. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

*  Widn  s  few  jtnn  fmst  a  retptcuble  minister  bus  been  settled  in 
Stoniagtoo. 


LETTER    V. 


Westerly,  Charlestawn.  South- Kingetam.  Aboriginal 
TVt&M  fonnerlif  inhabiting  New-England.  Their  Papu- 
lation. NuuU^er  of  Warriors,  as  estimated  by  Genend 
Oookin.  War  with  the  Narrhagansetts.  Attack  and 
Capture  of  their  Fortress.  Gallant  Conduct  of  Captain 
Denison  and  others.     Death  of  Nemuntenoo. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Saturday,  September  fHHh,  we  left  tbe  hospitable 
house  of  Mr.  D  ,  and  rode  to  Newport  thsongh  West- 

erly, Charlestown,  Soath-Kuigstoii»  and  Jamestown  on  Cano- 
nicut  island ;  thirty*eight  miles. 

About  two  miles  from  Mr.  D  's  we  crossed  Paukatne 

river,  which  divides  Connecticut  from  Rhode-Island,  and 
Stonington  from  Westerly.  At  the  bridge  there  is  a  pretty 
Tillage,  principally  in  Westerly,  containing  perhaps  twenty 
houses.  In  this  viU^ge  a  bank  has  lately  been  established 
with  a  capital  of  100,000  dollars,  which  may  be  increased 
to  150,000. 

P&okatuc  river  forms  the  only  harbour  in  Westerly,  and 
furnishes  excellent  6sheries  for  bass,  eels,  black-fish,  shad,  and 
herrings.  In  the  bay,  which  is  formed  at  its  montfi,  these 
kinds  of  fish  are  caught  in  as  great  abundance  as  perhaps  in 
any  part  of  New-Eogland.  Long  and  round  clams,  elao, 
oysters,  and  a  little  fiirtber  out  in  the  Sound  lobstos,  are  found 
in  great  numbers. 

The  land  in  this  township  is  divided  into  two  kinds.  The 
border  of  the  Sound,  which  is  generally  good,  and  that  in  the 
interior,  which  is  a  collection  of  hills,  stony,  sandy,  and  lean, 
originally  covered  with  shrub  oaks  and  pitch  pines.  This 
ground,  which  constitutes  a  considerable  part  ef  the  township. 
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produces  scarcely  any  thing,  beside  smaD  crops  of  rye.  On 
the  former  of  these  tracts  the  inhabitants  are  generally  in  good 
circumstances.  On  the  latter,  though  said  to  be  industrious* 
they  are  generally,  and  indeed  necessarily,  poor  and  unthrifty. 
Except  tfie  village  above-mentioned,  Westeriy  is  a  coUectioii 
of  farms. 

There  is  a  good  common  school  near  the  bridge,  styled  an 
academy.  There  are  several  other  schools  in  the  township,  as 
much  inferior  to  this  as  the  parochial  schools  in  other  parts  of 
New-England  are  to  the  academies. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Paukatuc  village,  a  traveller  is 
struck  with  the  sudden  change  of  the  whole  artificial  scenery. 
The  houses,  a  few  excepted,  are  small,  old,  and  ragged.  The 
bams  vanUk  and  the  tidy,  thrifty  appearance  of  Connecticut 
ceases.  Every  thing  indicates  a  want  of  energy ;  a  destitution 
of  all  views  and  efforts  towards  improvement ;  a  sluggish  ac- 
quiescence in  inconveniences  and  imperfections,  which  a  more 
vigorous  disposition  would  easily  remove. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  Westerly  are  supposed 
to  be  Sabbatarians,  or  seventh-day  Baptists.  Some  of  these 
people  appear  to  be  religious,  and  are  more  distinguished  by 
good  morals  than  most  of  dieir  neighbours.  The  remainder 
are  chiefly  Baptists. 

Chariestown  resembles  Westerly  in  soil  and  surface,  in  its 
houses  and  inhabitants.  The  lands  on  the  Sound  are,  howevei^, 
more  beautiftil  and  more  fertile,  consisting  of  smooth,  easy 
slopes,  and  handsome  plains,  divided  into  spacious  fields,  and 
fed  by  fine  herds  of  cattle.  The  season  was  now  remaricabiy 
dry,  yet  there  were  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fertility  of  these 
grounds.  A  great  part  of  the  houses  are  ill-built,  misshapen, 
and  unrepaired ;  and  exhibit  an  absolute  want  of  both  taste 
and  economy.  The  people  of  Chariestown,  who  live  on  the 
Sound  lands,  appear  to  be  in  good  circumstances,  and  furnish 
for  exportation  a  considerable  quantity  of  beef,  butter,  and 
cheese ;  all  in  good  reputation.  The  whole  of  this  tract  seems 
to  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  improvement,  aimed  at 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  to  be  either  stationary  or  declining. 
Their  prodocts,  thenr  houses,  their  manners,  and  their  enjof- 
ments,  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  as 
they  probably  will  be  fifty  yean  to  come. 
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In  the  southeni  part  of  thU  tovnsliip  U  a  pond*  called  Pao- 
waget»  or  Charlestown  pond,  and  part  of  another  called  Cona- 
quotoagy  the  remaining  part  being  in  Westerly.  The  former 
if  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  extensively  visible  along  this 
road.  It .  is  separated  from  the  Sound  by  a  narrow  beach» 
through  which  several  passages  have  been  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  fish.  In  these  two  ponds»  and  several  others  in 
Westerly,  Charlestown,  and  South-Kingston,  immense  num- 
bers of  streaked  bass,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish,  are 
caught  annually. 

Westeriy  contained,  in  1700,  2,208  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
2320;  and,  in  1810, 1,011 «. 

Charlestown,  in  1700,  contained  2,022  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
1,464 ;  and,  in  1810, 1,174.  This  extraordinary  decrease  I 
am  unable  to  explain. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  road  throu^  both  Westeiiy  and 
Charlestown  the  ranges  of  hills,  which  are  numerous  and  sudden, 
terminate  eHher  immediately  on  the  road,  or  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, presenting  to  the  eye  their  rough,  ragged  ends,  covered 
with  sands,  or  loaded  with  a  dismal  collection  of  naked  rocks. 
Desolate  and  barren  grounds  are  often  scenes  of  romantic  wild- 
ness  and  gprandeur ;  here  they  were  objects  of  mere  disgust 

About  ten  miles  from  Newport  the  road  turns  directly  north- 
ward round  a  handsome  hill,  and  winds  along  its  eastern  margin 
by  the  side  of  a  river.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  miles  it 
turns  eastward  again,  and  crossing  the  river  ascends  a  beautiful 
slope,  and  descends  another  of  the  same  ^pearance  to  Cano- 
nacttt  ferry. 

The  whole  of  South-Kingston,  the  next  township  to  Charles- 
town, so  far  as  it  is  visible  in  the  road,  is  pleasant  and  fertile. 
The  surface  is  extensively  undulating.  The  hills  rise  and  fall 
with  great  ease  and  elegance,  and  are  rounded  with  lines  peco- 
liariy  flowing  and  graceful.  The  inhabitants  appeared  to  be 
prosperous,  and  the  agriculture  superior  to  what  we  had  before 
seen  in  this  state.  In  1700,  this  townsfaq>  contained  4431 
inhabitants;  in  1800,  8,438;  and,  in  1810,  8,560. 

The  flat  country  in  these  three  townships  is  appropriately 
called  Nairhagansety  or  the  Narrhaganset  country. 

*  Wflfttri  J  wM  the  principal  teat  of  Tfinigret,  ons  of  the  two  chief  lacheiiM 
oftheNi 
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The  Honourable  Mqor-General  6ookin,who  has  left,  in  many 
particulars,  the  best  ancient  account  extant  of  the  natives  of 
this  country,  informs  us,  that,  originally,  five  principal  Indian 
nations  occupied  the  chief  part  of  New-England.  The  limits 
of  this  country  on  die  north  and  west,  were,  at  that  time, 
imperfecdy  defined.  The  tracts,  assigned  to  these  five  nations 
by  Mr.  Grookin,  amount,  also,  to  less  than  one  half  of  tlie 
present  New-England.  We  are,  therefore,  to  understand 
this  account  with  important  qualifications. 

The  Pequods  are  the  first  of  these  nations.    The  jurisdiction 
of  this  people  spread  over  the  country,  commencing  about  five 
miles  east  of  Paukatuc  river,  at  a  place  called  Wecapaug,  in 
the  township  of  Westeriy,  and  terminating  near  the  western 
boundary  of  Connecticut     Mr.  Gookin  observes,   diat  their 
sachem  held  dominion  over  a  part  of  Long- Island,  the  Mo- 
heagans,  the  Segamores  of  Quinipeake  (Quinipiac,  or  New- 
Haven),  the  people  on  Connecticut  river,  and  over  the  most 
southeriy  inhabitants  of  the  Niprouc  country  about  Quinibaug, 
the  southern  part  of  Ae  county  of  Worcester.     The  country, 
inhabited  by  the  Pequods,  has  been  already  pointed  out. 

The  second  of  these  nations  was  the  Narrhagansets,  who 
inhabited  most  of  the  countrv  which  is  now  the  state  of 
Rhode-Island,  and  had  abo  several  tributaries. 

The  third  nation  was  the  Pawkui^nakuts  or  Wampanoags, 
who  inhabited  the  three  counties  of  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and 
Barnstable,  or  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth. 

The  fourth  of  these  nations  was  the  Massachusetts,  who 
occupied  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Middlesex,  and 
probably  the  eastern  border  of  Worcester. 

The  fifth  nation  was  the  Pawtuckets,  who  lived  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  the  northern  part  of  Middlesex,  and  the  county  of 
Rockingham,  in  New-Hampshire. 

The  two  last  of  these  nations  I  suppose  to  have  been  com-> 
prehended  under  the  common  name  of  Aberginians. 

To  these  nations  may  be  added  the  Nipmucs,  or  Nipnets, 
who  occupied  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  were  extensively 
tributary  to  the  three  first,  which  have  been  mentioned ;  the 
Mohekaneews,  who  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  the  coun- 
ties of  Berkshire,  in  Massachusetts ;  Columbia,  Rensselaer, 
a  part  of  Washington,  Ulster,  Albany,  and  Saratoga  in  die 
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State  of  New- York  ;  and  the  county  of  Bennuigton  in  Ver- 
mont; and  the  Tarrateens,  who  possessed  a  great  part  of  the 
district  of  Maine. 

Westward  of  these  nations,  and  bordering  upon  them,  were 
the  Iroquois.  These  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  here- 
after. 

The  comparative  strength  of  these  chief  nations,  as  declared 
by  the  oldest  Indians  in  Mr.  Gookin's  time,  was  as  follows:  — 

Wnmors, 
when  moat  uumermis. 

The  Pequods 4,000 

Narrhagansets 5,000 

Pawkunnakuts 3,000 

Massachusetts 3»000 

Pawtuckets 3,000 

Nipnets,  probably 1,000 

Mobekaneews 1,000 

From  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  children,  who  survive 
their  childhood,  and  the  universal  devotion  to  war  among  the 
savages  of  this  country,  which  makes  evory  man  a  warrior  bb 
early  and  as  late  as  he  can  possibly  employ  himself  in  this  busi- 
ness, it  may  be  safely  determined,  that  one  person  out  of  four 
is  a  warrior.  The  whole  number  of  these  nations,  therefore, 
at  the  time  of  their  greatest  known  prosperity,  may  be  safely 
oonsidered  as  within  the  following  enumeration:  •— 

The  Pequods 16,000 

Narrhagansets 20,000 

Pawkunnakuts 12,000 

Massachusetts 12,000 

Pawtuckets 12,000 

Nipnets 4,000 

Mobekaneews 4,000 

Total 80,000 

This  population  covered  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
square  miles,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  acme  of  Indian 
population ;  for  there  is  no  tract  of  country,  equally  distant 
from  the  equator,  which  could  boast  of  so  many  advantages^, 
or  tenish  equal  means  of  subsistenoe  to  man,  living  in  the 
Indian  manner.     It  b  believed,  that  one  third,  if  not  one  half 
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of  this  popiilationy  was  sustained  on  fish  only.  The  Narriia* 
gansetSy  whose  country  was  much  more  populous  than  that» 
which  was  inhabited  by  any  other  of  these  tribes,  were  pro- 
prietors of  the  best  fishing  grounds ;  t.  e.  for  such  fish,  as 
Indians  were  able  to  take,  furnished  by  the  continent  of 
North  America.  From  this  source  was  deriyed  the  uncom- 
mon populousness  of  the  Narrhaganset  territory. 

In  the  numbers,  mentioned  above,  are  intentionally  included 
all  the  subordinate  and  tributary  tribes ;  who,  as  I  apprehend, 
being  either  obliged  or  voluntarily  inclined  to  take  the  field 
with  their  lords  paramount,  were  customarily  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  their  warriors.  These  numbers  are  given,  as  I 
have  observed,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  oldest  In- 
dians within  the  knowledge  of  General  Gookin.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  they  are  most,  if  not  all,  exaggerated.  Seventy 
thousand,  or  two  to  a  square  mile,  would,  I  am  satisfied,  in- 
clude every  Indian,  living  on  this  tract  at  any  preceding 
period. 

The  Narrhagansets  were  undoubtedly  the  most  formidable 
tribe  in  New-England  after  the  Pequods.  I  have  observed* 
that  their  dread  of  the  Pequods  prevented  them  from  uniting 
in  the  scheme  of  exterminating  the  people  of  New-England, 
proposed  by  Saccacus  in  1637.  Their  dread  of  the  English 
colonists  prevented  them  from  openly  uniting  with  Philip,  who 
formed  the  same  design,  and  attempted  to  execute  it  in  the 
year  1675.  Still  they  favoured  his  enterprise;  and  enter- 
tained his  warriors  with  a  hospitality,  which  contradicted  both 
their  professions  and  their  treaties.  Their  warriors,  also, 
went  into  the  field  with  this  chieftain ;  and  took  their  share 
in  his  battles,  murders,  and  conflagrations.  Satisfied  of  these 
facts,  the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  resolved,  in 
the  month  of  November,  1675,  on  an  expedition  against  these 
people ;  and  for  this  purpose  directed  an  army  of  a  thousand 
men  to  be  immediately  raised.  Of  these,  Massachusetts  was 
to  furnish  527;  Plymouth,  158;  and  Connecticut,  315.  Con- 
necticut, however,  sent  300  soldiers,  and  150  Moheagans  and 
Pequods.  Major  Treat  commanded  the  Connecticut  troops ; 
Mqor  Bradford,  those  of  Plymouth ;  and  Major  Appleton, 
those  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Winslow,  governor  of  P^rmouth, 
eomnuuided  die  whole.     Tlie  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth 
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Iroops  readezToiiied  at  Wickford,  in  North  Kingston,  on  the 
western  side  of  Narrhaganset  Bay,  about  twenty-fonr  miles 
south  of  Providence,  the  12th  of  December,  and  commence 
some  desultory  hostilities  upon  the  enemy.  On  the  17th, 
the  Connecticut  forces  arrived  at  Petty  Squamscot ;  which, 
from  a  number  of  circumstances,  I  conclude  to  be  Soudi 
Kingston. 

On  the  16th  they  were  joined  by  their  friends  iroro  Ply- 
mouth and  Massachusetts.  The  night  following  was  tem- 
pestuous and  very  cold.  The  snow  fell  to  a  considerable 
depth ;  and  the  army  was  without  a  shelter.  Very  early  in 
tl^o  morning  of  the  19th  they  marched  against  the  enemy, 
embodied  in  a  swamp,  which  I  suppose  to  be  that  called 
Indian  swamp,  in  the  northern  part  of  Charlestown.  In  the 
deep  and  thick  recesses  of  this  dismal  place  was  an  island, 
containing  five  or  six  acres  of  ground,  enclosed  with  palisa- 
does.  Here  the  Narrhaganset  warriors,  above  two  thou- 
sand in  number,  armed  with  one  thousand  muskets,  beside 
bows  and  arrows,  furnished  with  ammunition,  and  possessed  of 
skill  to  use  them,  had  collected  their  whole  strength,  together 
with  their  women  and  children,  and  their  winter's  stock  of 
provisions.  One  of  these  people,  named  Peter,  had  quar- 
relled with  his  countrymen,  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
colonists.  This  man  promised  to  guide  them  to  the  fortress, 
and  punctually  fulfilled  his  promise.  The  Massachusetts  led 
the  van ;  those  of  Plymouth  occupied  the  centre ;  and  those 
of  Connecticut  the  rear. 

Fifkeen  miles  this  band  of  heroes  waded  through  the  snow, 
between  the  dawn  and  one  o'clock  P.  M.  They  reached  the 
fort  while  their  enemies  were  employed  in  dressing  their 
dinner,  without  a  suspicion  of  their  approach.  The  New- 
England  forces  coold  discover  but  one  entrance  into  the  fort ; 
and  this  was  on  a  log,  felled  across  the  exterior  ditch.  The 
palisado  was  inclosed  by  what  Hubbard  calls  **  a  hedge,  of 
almost  a  rod  in  thickness."  This  I  suppose  to  have  been  a 
coUection  of  bushes,  and  branches  of  trees,  hiid  closely  without 
the  wall.  To  force  a  passage  through  it,  you  will  easily  see, 
was  in  these  circumstances  a  work  of  too  much  time,  difficulty, 
and  daoger:  particulariy,  as  the  alarm  was  given  by  a  small 
pai^  of  the  enemy,  whom  the  amy  had  wnmt  in  the  swamp 
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and  driven  before  them  into  the  fort.  From  this  embarrass- 
ment they  were  delivered  by  Peter,  who  led  them  to  another 
opening.  Here  some  trees,  lying  loosely  as  they  fell,  ob- 
structed their  course;  and  a  block-house,  directly  in  front, 
threatened  them  with  destruction.  The  passage,  however, 
was  possible ;  and  they  attempted  it  without  hesitation :  bat 
the  fire  from  the  block-house  was  so  g^eat,  and  so  well  directed, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  The  attempt  was  im- 
mediately renewed,  notwithstanding  they  lost  a  number  of 
men  in  the  onset,  and,  among  others.  Captains  Johnson  and 
Davenport,  who  fell  while  they  were  fighting  gallantly  at  the 
head  of  their  compani^. 

During  this  stru^le  the  Connecticut  troops  became  impa- 
tient of  their  situation  in  the  rear ;  but  found  it  impossible  to 
act  with  any  advantage  against  the  enemy,  as  the  main  body 
of  the  army  was  between  them  and  the  fort.  A  part  of  them, 
therefore,  moved  round  to  the  opposite  side,  and  forced  their 
way,  over  the  hedge,  through  a  gap  in  the  palisado.  The  In- 
dians were  so  occupied  in  defending  the  entrance,  where  the 
Massachusetts'  people  began  the  assault,  that  these  men  crossed 
the  hedge,  and  came  upon  their  rear  unobserved.  Here  they 
poured  upon  them  a  well-directed  fire.  Every  man  took  aim; 
and  every  man  was  a  marksman.  The  execution,  tbeiefore, 
was  great. 

Just  at  this  time  some  of  the  ofiicers,  commanding  the  main 
body  of  the  Colonial  army,  cried  out,  "  They  run."  At  the 
word  the  soldiers  pushed  their  enemies  with  increased  vigour, 
and  compelled  them  from  their  shelter.  The  contest  then 
became  still  more  violent :  but  it  was  now  carried  on  in  the 
open  field  ;  and  was  therefore  more  destructive  to  the  Indians, 
and  less  so  to  the  New 'England  forces.  The  battle  lasted 
firom  two  to  three  hours ;  and  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
onemy  from  the  fort.  The  soldiers  in  the  mean  time  set  fire 
to  their  weekwams,  and  destroyed  them. 

Three  of  the  Massachusetts  captains,  Johnson,  Davenport, 
and  Gardiner ;  and  three  of  the  Connecticut  captains,  Seely, 
Gallup,  and  Marshall,  were  killed  outright  Captain  Mason 
of  Connecticut,  and  Lieutenant  I'pham  of  Massachusetts, 
died  of  their  wounds.  The  killed  and  wounded  soldiers 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ten.     Eighty  of  these  died. 
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«Mier  on  tbe  field,  or  soon  after  die  battle ;  forty  belongfing 
to  Connecticut,  thirty  to  Massachnsetts,  aiMl  ten  to  Plymouth. 
The  loss  of  the  Indians,  acoordin;  to  the  confession  of  Potock, 
one  of  their  principal  men,  taken  afterwards  at  Rhode- Island, 
aroomited  to  seven  hundred  killed  outright,  and  three  hun- 
dred more  who  died  of  their  wounds.  Six  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  savages  in  the  fort  is  supposed  to  have  been  four 
thousand.    The  remainder  escaped. 

After  the  battle,  the  New-England  troops  marched  imme- 
diately back  to  their  former  places  of  rendezvous ;  canying 
with  them  their  wounded,  and  most  of  their  dead.  Their 
march  lay  through  a  pathless  wilderness.  The  frost  was  severe, 
and  the  snow  so  deep,'  that  they  were  scarcely  able  the  next 
day  to  move  at  alL  To  these  inclemencies  the  wounded 
were  exposed,  equally  with  the  rest 

The  Connecticut  troops  having  suffered  very  severely  from 
their  march,  as  well  as  from  the  conflict  and  the  succeeding 
hardships,  it  was  thought  proper,  that  they  should  return  im- 
mediately to  Stonington.  The  Massachusetts  forces,  toge- 
ther with  thoae  of  Plymouth,  took  up  their  head  quarters  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  by  destroying  the  provisions  of  the 
Indians,  frequently  alarming  tfiem,  captivating  some,  and 
killing  others,  distressed  them  not  a  little. 

Few  events  in  the  annals  of  war  have  exhibited  more  ho- 
nourable proofs  of  patience  and  fortitude  under  severe  suffer- 
ings, or  of  gallantry  and  firmness  in  battle,  than  this  enter- 
prise. The  enemy  greatly  outnumbered  the  New-England 
army ;  and  in  numbers,  not  less  than  theirs,  were  furnished 
with  fire  arms.  They  were  at  the  same  time  immured  in  a 
IJEMlness,  and  defended  by  a  fortification,  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  the  Indian  manner  of  fighting:  being  secured  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  view  of  their  enemies ;  wUle  their 
enemies  were  perfectly  open  to  them.  The  savages  were 
brave,  and  desperate :  for  they  fought  near  three  hours,  and 
nntil  half  of  their  warriors  fell.  The  New-England  army, 
nkM^,  lost  eariy  in  the  engagement  the  greater  part  of  their 
^prinoipal  oficers.  Marching  through  snow,  even  of  a  mode- 
vnte  depth,  is  attended  with  eitcessive  fatigue ;  and  to  be  ex- 
fomd  night  after  ntgkt  to  rapeatod  «MW  storms,  and  severe 
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frosts,  has  of  itself  been  often  fatal.  All  these  evils  were  ac« 
cumulated  upon  the  New- England  troops  in  a  deep  forest ; 
and  were  borne  without  a  fear,  a  murmur,  or  a  thought  of  re- 
turning before  the  purpose  was  accomplished.  Not  a  single 
instance  of  cowardice,  impatience,  or  dishonour,  is  left  on  re- 
cord. The  officers  and  men,  without  an  exception,  suffered* 
fought,  and  endured,  as  a  band  of  brothers.  When  all  the 
circumstances  are  considered,  I  am  satisfied,  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  point  out  in  the  history  of  mankind  a  fairer  speci- 
men of  heroism  or  of  fortitude. 

The  g^at  reason  for  undertaking  this  enterprise,  beside  the 
treachery  of  the  Narrhagansets,  was  the  extreme  danger 
apprehended  from  their  inroads  upon  the  colonies  in  the  en- 
suing  spring.  The  commissioners  certainly  acted  very  wisely 
in  determining  to  attack  them  before  the  commencement  of 
their  hostilities.  They  had  already  proved  themselves  to  be 
determined  enemies  ;  and  were  waiting  only  for  an  advanta- 
geous opportunity  to  invade  the  colonies.  Had  they  been 
let  alone  till  the  ensuing  season,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
destroyed  great  multitudes  of  the  New- England  people; 
great  multitudes,  I  mean,  more  tlian  they  actually  destroyed. 
The  colonial  troops  marched  at  the  critical  moment.  A  snow 
first,  which  immediately  after  fell  to  a  great  depth ;  and  then 
a  thaw,  which  dissolved  the  snow,  and  filled  the  low  grounds 
with  water;  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
reach  the  enemy,  until  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to 
allow  the  hope  of  any  important  success.  On  the  whole. 
Providence  smiled  on  the  undertaking  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars, every  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  indispensable 
to  its  success. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  the  remainder  of  this  people,  joining 
themselves  to  Philip  and  his  associates  in  different  parts  of 
New-England,  destroyed  many  of  the  towns,  and  killed  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Captain  George  Denison,  of  Ston- 
ington,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  of  partisans,  made 
a  successful  incursion  into  the  Narrhaganset  country ;  where 
he  surprised  and  seized  Nanuntenoo,  son  of  Miantonimoh, 
and  the  chief  sachem  of  this  people.  He  was  offered  his  life 
upon  condition  of  living  in  peace  with  tbe  colonists :  but  be 
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received  the  oflTer  with  disdain ;  and  would  not  permit  any  in- 
tercession to  be  made  for  his  life ;  declaring,  with  a  loftiness 
of  mind,  which  would  have  been  admired  in  a  Grecian  hero, 
that  he  chose  to  die  before  his  heart  became  soft,  and  before 
he  had  uttered  any  thing  unworthy  of  his  character. 

In  the  course  of  this  season,  Denison,  with  his  volunteers, 
killed  and  took,  in  several  expeditions,  230  of  the  enemy, 
without  having  one  man  either  killed  or  wounded.  This  fact, 
which  in  any  circumstances  would  have  been  extraordinary, 
was  here  astonishing;  for  the  Indians  are  the  most  exact  marks- 
men in  the  world  *.  During  the  whole  of  this  season  Philip  and 
his  associates  were  everywhere  pursued,  throughout  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  by  Major  Talcott,  Captain  Denison,  Cap- 
tain Church,  and  many  other  g^lant  officers  and  men,  without 
intermission.  Parties  everywhere  scoured  the  country,  and 
left  the  Indians  neither  safety  nor  rest  In  August,  Philip, 
the  source  and  soul  of  the  war,  was  surprised  and  shot  by 
an  Indian,  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Captain  Church.  With  him 
the  hopes  and  exertions  of  the  enemy  in  the  southern  half  of 
New-England  expired.  Peace  was  established  the  following 
year.  There  were,  a  few  years  since,  remaining  in  the  country 
several  hundred  of  the  descendants  of  these  people,  and  of 
their  neighbours,  the  eastern  Nianticks.  I  know  nothing  in 
their  character  or  circumstances,  which  distinguished  them 
firom  the  Indians  of  Stonington. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

*  The  bniTe  actions  of  the  Connecticut  Tolonteen  have  not  been  enough 
•|»plauded.  Denison't  name  ought  to  be  perpetuated.  The  Nairhaganset 
fight  had  enraged  the  Indians,  and  made  them  desperate;  and  the  Enj^lish 
plantations,  after  that,  were  in  greater  terror  than  before ;  but  this  success- 
fol  hunting  thetn,  and  ferreting  them  out  of  their  burrows,  sank  and  broke 
their  spirits,  and  seems  to  have  determined  the  fate  of  the  English  and 
Indians,  which  until  then  was  doubtful  and  uncertain. — Hulchinsoo,  vol.  i, 
page  276. 
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Cananicui  Island.  Newport ;  its  Buildings,  Harlnmr,  oiuf 
Fortif  cations.  Proposition  of  the  French  Govemwieni 
relative  to  the  Occupancy  of  Newport.  Remarkablm 
Cliffs  and  Chasm.  Enumeration  of  the  Fish  brought  io 
this  Market.  Healthfulness  and  Commerce  of  Newport, 
Its  Settlement. 

Dear  Sir; 

Wb  eroned  Canonicot  ferry,  lyiag  between  wkat  b 
here  called  Bostoo neck  and  thai  ialaod;  aad  then  rode  acrofli 
the  island*  one  mile  in  breadth,  to  Newport  ferry. 

Canoaicat  is  a  beaoliful  island,  sloping  with  great  elegaae^ 
from  the  middle  to  the  shores.  All  the  lines  of  its  surface  are 
graceful,  and  the  soil  is  rick  It  is  about  soTen  miles  long 
ftom  north  to  sooth,  and  includes  a  single  township,  incorpo- 
rated in  1678  by  the  name  of  Jameatown,  which,  in  1790,  con- 
tained 507  inhabitants;  in  1800,  501 ;  and,  in  1810^  604L 

The  prospects  from  the  highest  part  of  this  bland  are  un- 
commonly handsome. 

We  crossed  Newport  ferry,  between  Canonieut  and  tha 
island  of  Rhode-Ishind,  more  rapidly  than  either  of  us  wished; 
and  arrived  at  7  o'clock. 

The  next  day.  Sunder,  September  21st,  we  attended  dmno 
service  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patten  s  church.  Monday  and  Tues- 
day morning  we  spent  m  examining  the  town,  the  fortifieatkma 
in  the  harbour,  the  remains  of  the  British  works  erected 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  several  other  objects  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Newport  is  built  near  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of 
Rhode-Island,  upon  the  western  shore.  Its  Mte  is  a  beantiinl 
slope,  rising  from  the  water  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  town. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,   after  what  has  been  repeat* 
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ediy  said  upon  this  subject,  that  it  is  irregularly  laid  out,  like 
most  other  towns  in  the  United  States.  The  streets,  except 
Main  Street,  which  is  a  mile  in  length,  straight  and  wide,  are 
narrow.  Almost  all  the  houses  are  built  of  wood ;  few  com- 
paratively are  painted;  many  are  out  of  repair,  and  many 
stand  endwise  upon  the  street.  The  town  strikes  the  eye  of  a 
traveller,  therefore,  much  less  agreeably  than  he  would  natu- 
rally expect  from  the  figure  which  it  bus  long  made  in  the 
history  and  commerce  of  this  country.  To  most  of  the 
houses  are  attached  small,  and  to  a  considerable  number  large 
gardens,  which  diffuse  a  cheerful  sprightly  aspect  around  them. 
The  good  houses,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  number, 
are  scattered,  and  firequently  illuminate  spots,  which  would  be 
otherwise  absolutely  gloomy.  A  few  of  them  may  be  styled 
handsome. 

Newport  contains  ten  buildings  erected  for  public  worship, 
of  which  the  Baptists  have  four,  the  Presbyterians  two,  the 
Epi8oopaliana»  Moravians,  Quakers,  and  Jews,  one  each.  Of 
these  buildings  the  best  is  the  Episeopal  church ;  bat  even  this 
appears  old  mod  neglected.  There  is  abo  air  academy,  a  libra- 
ry, a  conrt-boose,  and  a  gaoL  The  court-house  is  a  decent 
bnildiag.  The  library  was  formerly  valuable ;  but  many  of  the 
books  were  lost  or  carried  away,  and  many  more  were  injured, 
while  the  British  were  in  possession  of  the  town. 

The  harboor  of  Newport  is  deep,  and  sufficiently  capacious, 
to  admit  any  number  of  vessels  of  any  size,  which  will  proba- 
bly ever  be  assembled  in  one  body.  Indeed,  all  the  waters 
which  encompass  thia  island,  except  those  on  the  south,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  vast  harbour.  The  anchorage  is  very 
good.  The  egress  and  ingress  are  perfectly  easy,  and  its  po- 
sition is  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  for  the  commerce  of 
the  east  and  of  the  south. 

Fortifications  were  begun  here  under  the  auspices  of  Presi- 
dent Adams,  who  intended  this  place  as  a  station  for  the  future 
American  navy.  They  consist  of  six  different  erections,  one 
on  Goat-Island,  one  on  Rose-Island,  one  on  Canonicut,  at  the 
point  called  the  Dnmplings,  two  on  Rhode-Island,  and  one  on 
another  island.  These  are  all  parts  of  a  great  scheme,  in- 
tended to  affSect  and  control  the  harbour  and  its  entrances; 

I,  it  has  been  soppoaed,  wUI  be  svfioient  for  Hiis  pvrpose. 
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Of  this  subject  I  am  a  very  incompetent  judge,  yet  I  cannot 
but  confess  myself  doubtful  concerning  it. 

I  was  never  so  struck  with  the  insidiousness  of  the  propo- 
sal,  made  by  the  French  government,  to  have  this  island  and 
harbour  ceded  to  them  by  congress,  as  at  this  time.  Con- 
gpress,  indeed,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  alienate  any  part  of 
the  territory  of  any  state.  The  arguments  adduced  by  the 
French,  to  persuade  congress  to  a  compliance  with  their, 
wishes,  were,  that  a  French  fleet,  being  kept  here,  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  land  forces,  would  prevent  the  island  from 
being  seized  anew  by  Great  Britain,  and  preclude  the  British 
from  a  harbour  on  our  coast,  would  be  ready  at  all  times,  as  an 
ally,  to  defend  us  in  war,  and  would  furnish  a  valuable  market 
for  our  productions  in  peace.  Had  this  story  been  told  in 
plain  English,  it  would  have  run  thus : — Newport  would  fur- 
nish a  convenient  station  for  French  ships  at  all  times;  and  es- 
pecially when  France  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  would 
enable  the  French  to  awe  us  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  distress 
us  by  harassing  our  coast,  and  destroying  our  trade  in  time  of 
war;  would  furnish  lui  with  just  such  an  ally  as  the  man  in  the 
fable  became  to  the  horse,  when  he  assisted  him  to  drive  off 
the  stag ;  with  masters,  voluntarily  invited  by  us,  and  kindly 
disposed  to  rule  and  ride  us,  according  to  their  pleasure. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  entrance  upon  the  presidency, 
the  fortifications  in  this  harbour  were  discontinued.  Any  na- 
tion that  pleases  may,  therefore,  now  occnpy  this  advantage- 
ous spot ;  and  will  never  be  driven  off  from  it  by  force,  until 
the  Americans  shall  have  wisdom  enough  to  raise  up  a  fleet 
suflScieut  to  command  it  on  the  side  of  the  ocean. 

The  commerce  of  Newport  was  formerly  extensive,  but  was 
destroyed  in  the  revolutionary  war.  A  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  driven  off,  and  the  part  which  remained  behind  were  not 
a  little  distressed  by  their  invaders.  The  effects  of  these  dis- 
asters are  felt  to  the  present  time,  and  the  town  has  never  re- 
covered its  former  prosperity.  Before  the  revolution,  also, 
the  inhabitants  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  to  the  African  coast. 
Tb-s  lias  been  prohibited  by  the  national  government,  and  has 
therefore  been  chiefly,  though  it  is  said  not  entirely,  disconti* 
nued.  A  few  individuals,  with  a  laudable  spirit  of  enterprise, 
have  made  several  successful  attempts  in  commercial  business 
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of  other  kinds ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  citizens,  which  seems  to 
have  been  rather  asleep  than  awake  for  some  years  past,  is 
beginning  to  revive.  Still  an  air  of  inactivity  prevails  here  ; 
and,  though  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  rich,  few  of 
them  seem  to  be  engaged  in  any  active  designs  of  adding  to 
their  propeity. 

On  Monday  morning,  D.  Lyman,  Esq.,  collector  of  this 
port,  a  gentleman  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  many  civili- 
ties, accompanied  ns  to  the  seat  of  the  late  Godfrey  Malbone, 
Esq.,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Rotch,  of  New- Bed- 
ford. The  gardens  appear  to  have  been  once  well  stored  with 
fruit,  and  other  productions.  The  spot  is  delightful ;  and  the 
house  originally  included  many  conveniences,  but  its  appear- 
ance must  have  been  always  indifferent.  The  farm,  on  which 
it  stands,  containing  a  thousand  acres,  is  an  object  of  great 
beauty  and  value. 

From  this  place  we  proceeded  to  Tommany  Hill,  a  little 
eastward  of  Mr.  Malbone's  house,  on  which  the  British  built 
a  fort,  while  they  had  possession  of  Newport.  This  is  a  fine 
eminence,  commanding  the  best  view  of  the  island,  the  bay, 
the  town,  the  neighbouring  islands,  the  river  far  up  towards 
Providence,  and  the  opposite  main. 

In  the  afternoon  I  accompanied  Major  Lyman  to  the 
southern  shore  of  the  island.  Here,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town,  is  a  remarkable  range  of  cliffs, 
formed  of  pudding-stone,  exactly  like  that  which  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  particulariy  on  the  Dedham  and 
Plymouth  roads.  These  cliffs  are  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
contain  a  chasm  six  feet  wide,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
measuring  back  from  their  front,  and  descending  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  to  a  depth  which  is  unknown.  The 
darkness,  raggedness,  and  perpendicularity  of  this  chasm  give 
it  an  awful  appearance,  and  have  entailed  upon  it  the  empha- 
tical  name  of  Purgatory. 

One  of  our  American  philosophers,  whom  Major  Lyman 
conducted  to  this  place  some  years  since,  and  who  observed 
that  he  had  never  before  seen  any  thing  which  resembled  these 
rocks,  was  asked  what  he  thought  concerning  their  origination. 
He  answered,  that  they  were  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
petrifiMstion  of  vegetable  matter.     Upon  being  further  asked 
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how  long  he  supposed  the  progress  of  petrifaction  had  beeo 
going  on,  he  replied,  ''  probably  a  million  of  years,  perhaps 
two  milhon,  and  not  improbably  five  or  six.  The  period  ha* 
undoubtedly  been  a  very  long  one,  but  how  long  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine." 

A  plain  man,  in  the  exercise  of  mere  common  sense,  would 
naturally  have  recollected^  that  vegetable  matter  contains  in 
itself  no  principle  of  petrifieu^en;  &at  whenever  vegetables 
have  been  petrified,  the  induration  has  been  invariably  effected 
by  means  of  some  fluid  existing  in  the  earth  or  its  waters ;  that 
no  vegetable  was  ever  known  to  be  petrified  while  lying  in  a 
dry  position  on  its  surface ;  tfiat  vegetables  are  indeed  capar 
ble  of  becoming  mould  ;  but  that  this  mould,  unless  accumu- 
lated by  rains  or  streams,  does  nowhere,  even  on  this  conti- 
nent, where  it  seems  to  have  been  forming  firom  the  remotest 
period,  exceed  twenty-four  inches  in  depth ;.  and  that,  there* 
fore,  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  accumulated  here  alone,  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  forty  feet. 

Such  a  man  would  also  have  asked,  how  this  vegetable  mat- 
ter was  originally  formed,  and  afterwards  petrified,  beneath  the* 
surface  of  the  ocean,  where  no  terrene  vegetable  could  possi- 
bly grow.  He  would  next  have  inquired,  how  the  plums 
(t.  e.  the  pebbles,  and  other  larger  stones),  often  exceeding 
twdve  inches  in  diameter,  embosomed  by  diis  mass  in  num- 
bers apparently  infinite,  could  exist  in  petrified  vegetable 
matter ;  whether  they  originally  grew  wiUdn  the  substance  of 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  or  whether  they  were  anciendy 
(t.  e.  two  or  three  millions  of  years  ago)  the  kinds  of  fruit 
which  they  bore ;  or  whether  the  cause  of  the  petrifaction, 
proved  by  the  uniformity  of  the  embosomiag  mass  to  be  per- 
fectly simple,  tomed  the  vegetable  matter,  uniform  also,  partly 
into  this  mass,  and  partly  into  the  plums,  of  which  some  are 
slate,  some  are  quarts  almost  pure,  some  are  granite,  some 
are  sandstone,  and  others  are  very  difierent  from  each  other, 
and  from  them  all.  If  neither  of  these  modes  of  explanation 
satisfied  him,  he  wonid  further  ask,  whether,  when  the  first 
stratum  of  vegetable  matter  began  to  undergo  the  process  ef 
petrifiiction,  it  lifted,  by  some  unknown  efibrt,  the  plums 
which  were  beneath  above  its  upper  snrfece,  that  they  might 
be  wemij  for  the  aezt  stratum ;  and  then  mother  set  of  piuaM, 
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aboTe  tbe  surface  of  the  tecond,  to  be  ready  for  the  third ; 
thoB  rairing  them  throagfa  all  the  superincumbeiit  strata,  until, 
finalW,  the  last  coUectioD  was  supplied  for  the  stratum  which 
was  uppermost. 

After  making  these  inquiries,  he  would  haswe  recnrredto  his 
own  observation,  if  it  had  extended  so  far,  and  recollected, 
that  pudding  stone  exists  at  little  distances  in  every  part  of  this 
country ;  and  that  the  embosoming  mass  always  partakes  of 
die  nature,  qualities,  md  appearances  of  the  ground  in  which 
it  is  formed.  He  would  recollect,  that  this  mass  is  sometimes 
cemented  loam,  containing  in  it  the  same  grit  which  is  found 
in  the  adjoining  earth ;  that  in  sand,  it  is  a  mere  sand  stone, 
differing  from  the  surrounding  sand  in  nothing  but  hardness ; 
that  in  the  soil  called  brick-mouM,  it  varies  from  a  brown, 
faintly  shaded  with  red,  to  a  red,  approaching  to  crimson ;  and 
that  in  yellow  earth,  its  hue  is  a  variety  of  the  same  colour. 
He  would  remember  also,  that  in  its  tenacity  it  varies  frt>m 
mere  earth  to  the  most  solid  rock ;  the  parts  being  often  so 
friable  as  to  be  easily  polveriaed  between  the  thumb  and 
finger ;  that  they  are  often  deeontposed  by  the  weather,  and 
that  in  both  these  cases  they  become  again  the  yery  eaith,  of 
which  they  were  formed.  He  would  reinember  abo,  that 
rocks  of  pudding-stone,  both  solid  and  stratified,  of  every  form 
and  every  size,  exist  in  the  bowels  of  tbe  earth,  at  every 
depth  which  has  been  explored,  aad  in  the  bowels  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  that  they  rise  singly  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  surfi^e  adjacent,  so  as  to  require  for  thek  formation,  that 
the  vegetable  HMitler  should  be  heaped  up  and  confined  in  de- 
tached spots,  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Finally,  he  might 
be  informed*  that  great  mountains  are  chiefly  composed  of  the 
same  stone ;  to  tbe  formation  of  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
soil  unusnally  productive,  and  a  vegetation  remarkably  prolific, 
were  indispensable.  From  all  this  a  plain  man  would  natu- 
rally conclude,  especially  as  he  always  found  the  stones  in  the 
embosoming  mass  the  very  same,  and  lying  in  just  such  clus- 
ters as  those  imbedded  in  the  earth  around  tbem»  that  pud- 
ding-stone is  formed  by  the  eflScacy  of  a  fluid,  cementing  and 
thus  petriiying  the  earth ;  and  that  its  substance  was  not  ve- 
getable matter* 

The  walKhsed  people  of  Newport  have  llie  aaase  pelisbed. 
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agreeable  manners  which  prevail  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  The  decay  of  business  has  produced  here  its 
customary  consequences.  The  men  of  wealth  live  by  loaning 
their  money,  without  entering,  in  any  great  degree,  into  active, 
useful  business.  The  poor  people  catch  fish  for  their  suste- 
nance, and  lounge  and  saunter  for  their  pleasure.  This  state 
of  things  is  unnecessary  and  unhappy. 

Religion  and  morals  are  here  not  on  a  high  scale.  In  the 
church,  where  we  attended  divine  service,  there  were  perhaps 
thirty  persons  present  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  not 
more  than^sixty  or  seventy.  The  day  was  wet,  but  the  streets 
are  paved  ;  the  members  of  the  congregation  live  at  little  dis* 
tances  from  the  church,  and  the  minister  is  respected  and 
beloved.  I  was  informed,  that  in  all  the  other  churches,  ex- 
cept one  belonging^to  the  Baptists,  the  attendance  is  usually 
thiu. 

The  people  of  Newport  are  in  general  not  very  friendly  to 
the  college  in  Providence.  For  this,  the  following  reason  was 
mentioned  to  me.  When  the  college  was  in  projection,  it 
was  proposed  to  place  it  where  the  largest  subscription  should 
be  obtained.  Newport  contributed  the  greatest  sum,  yet  it 
was  placed  at  Providence  ;  and  the  resentment  of  the  people 
of  Newport  has  not  subsided. 

In  a  former  part  of  these  Letters  I  mentioned,  that  I  would 
give"  some  account  of  the  fish  found  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
England.  Newport  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  fish- 
market  in  the  United  States.  The  following  list  of  the  fish, 
caughf  in  the  neighbouring  waters,  was  furnished  me  by  my 
fiiend  Mr.  S.  of  this  town : — 

♦1.  Alewife,  12.  Cutfish, 

*2.  Anchovy,  13.  Cravalley, 

*3.  Bass,  *14.  Mud  clam, 

*4.  Sea  bass,  ^5.  Beach  clam, 

*5.  Blue  fish,  16.  Cockle, 

6.  Brill,  17.  Conckle, 

•7.  Bonetta,  *18.  Green  crab, 

8.  Bill  fish,  19.  Sand  crab, 

9.  Chiving,  *90.  Sea  crab, 
10.  Cusk,  21.  Spider  crab, 

*11.  Caachogset,  22.  King  crab. 
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23.  Running  crab, 

•63.  Rudder  fish, 

•24.  Drum, 

•64.  Roach, 

25.  Dace, 

65.  Seal, 

26.  Dogfish, 

66.  Shark, 

27.  Egg  fish, 

67.  Stingray, 

♦28.  Sea  eel. 

68.  Skipjack, 

29.  Sand  eel, 

•69.  Scuppague, 

*30.  Lamprey  eel. 

•70.  Succoteague, 

•31.  Common  eel. 

♦71.  Sturgeon, 

•32.  Flounder, 

•72.  Sheepshead, 

•33.  Frost  fish. 

•73.  Salmon, 

•34.  Flying  fish. 

74.  Skate, 

35.  Grunt, 

•75.  Shad, 

•36.  Haddock, 

•76.  Smelt, 

•37.  Hake, 

77.  Soal, 

•38.  HaUbut, 

78.  Sucking  fish, 

•39.  English  herring. 

•79.  Silver  fish. 

40.  Lancet, 

♦80.  Escallop, 

41.  Limpet, 

81.  Squid, 

•42.  Lobster, 

♦82.  Shrimp, 

43.  Maid, 

♦83.  Shiner, 

•44.  Mullet, 

84.  Sea  snail. 

•45.  Black  muscle. 

85.  Sager, 

•46.  Pale  muscle. 

86.  Sword  fish. 

•47.  Manhaden, 

87.  Tarpum, 

•48.  Round  mackarel. 

♦88.  Tautaug  or  black  fish. 

•49.  Small  ditto. 

89.  Thomback, 

•50.  Spanish  ditto. 

♦90.  Tom  cod. 

•51.  Large-horse  ditto, 

♦91.  Trout, 

•52.  Oyster, 

♦92.  Mud  turtle. 

•53.  Plaice, 

♦93.  Toad  turtle. 

•54.  Pout, 

♦94.  Terrapin, 

♦65.  Pike, 

♦95.  Loggerhead  turtle. 

•56.  Pumpkin  fish. 

96.  Toad  fish. 

•57.  Pollock, 

♦97.  Whiting, 

•58.  Sea  perch. 

♦98.  Winkle, 

•50.  Pond  ditto. 

99.  Wilke, 

60.  Porpoise, 

100.  YeUow  beUy, 

oi.  Jrenwmue, 

♦lOL  Ck>d  fish. 

•ea.  Qaahaag, 

♦102.  Dotphin, 
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108.  Whale,  108.  Horse-foot, 

*104.  Redfin  perch,  109.  Razor-handle  clam, 

105.  Sun  fish,  two  sorts,  110.  Fresh-water  clam, 

106.  Pickerel,  *111.  Fresh- water  sucker, 

107.  Portuguese  man  of  war,     112.  Star  fish,  or  five  finger. 
Mr.  S.  subjoins  to  this  list  the  following  observations : — 

**  Some  of  the  fish  named  in  the  above  schedule  have  been 
seen  here  but  seldom.  The  horse  mackarel  form^ly  frequented 
this  coast  in  immense  numbers,  and  in  the  season  were  con- 
stantly to  be  found  in  the  market  But  about  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war  they  forsook  our  waters,  and  have  not 
made  their  appearance  since.  They  were  esteemed  a  gpreat 
delicacy,  and  are  the  largest  of  the  mackarel  species.  I  have 
prefixed  an  asterisk  to  the  names  of  those  which  have  been 
found  fit  for  the  table.  Those  annexed  to  the  following  num- 
bers are  in  their  season  generally  to  be  found  in  the  Newport 
market.  No.  3,  4,  5, 11, 14, 18,  30,  31,  33,  36,  38,  42,  48, 
49,  52,  53, 62,  72,  88,  90,  92,  93,  94.  95, 101, 104. 

On  a  skirt  of  this  town  is  the  foundation  of  a  wind-mill, 
erected  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  cement 
of  this  work,  formed  of  shell  lime  and  beach  gravel,  has  all  the 
firmness  of  Roman  mortar,  and,  when  broken  off,  firequently 
brings  with  it  a  part  of  the  stone.  Time  has  made  no  im- 
pression on  it,  except  to  increase  its  firmness.  It  would 
be  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  building  in  fliis  country, 
if  mortar,  made  in  the  same  manner,  were  to  be  generally 
employed. 

Newport  has  always  been  esteemed  one  of  the  healthiest 
spots  in  America.  The  air  of  this  island  is  almost  absolutely 
sea  air,  is  damp,  often  replenished  with  mists,  less  cold  than 
the  neighbouring  continent  in  the  winter,  and  less  warm  in 
the  sunmier.  The  temperature  resembles  in  some  degree 
that  of  r  England.  Whatever  is  the  cause,  it  has  long  en- 
joyed tins  reputation,  and  has  accordingly  been  a  place  of 
great  resort,  especially  from  the  southern  states  and  the 
West-Indies. 

Newport  has  ever  subsisted  by  commerce,  and  is  still  to  a 
considerable  extent  employed  in  various  kinds  of  commercial 
business.  It  is  the  port  of  entry,  if  I  mistake  not,  for  most 
of  the  trading  towns  in  the  state.  Providence  excepted. 
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The  foUowmg  is  an  abstract  of  the  duties  collected  here 
for  ten  years:  — 

Years.  Duties. 

1801 DoUars,  205,153 

1802 173,067 

1803 134,605 

1804 136,511 

1805 222,525 

1806 180,692     . 

1807 94,232 

1808 63,380 

1809 68,757 

1810 50,076 

This  town  was  settled  in  1639,  by  Mr.  William  Coddington^ 
and  seventeen  others.    These  men,  together  with  Mr.  Vane, 
afterwards  Sir  Henry  Vane,  favoured  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson.     As  these  tenets  became  more  and  more 
unpopular,  Mr.  Coddington,  who  had  been  a  councillor  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts^-Bay^  and  been  held  in  much  reputation, 
was  unwilling  to  continue  in  a  country  where  his  character  and 
influence  had  materially  declined.     In  the  year  1637,  he  and 
his  companions  purchased  this  island,  then  known  by  the  Indian 
name  of  Aquidnec,  or  Aquetnec.     Here  he  soon  after  settled 
himself,   with    several  of  his    associates.      Mr.  Hutchinson 
speedily  followed  him  with  his  family,  and,  by  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  his  wife,  was  chosen  governor  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Coddington,  whom  this  restless,  turbulent  woman,  incapable 
of  any  enjoyment  unless  when  controlling  both  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  community  in  which  she  lived,  per- 
suaded the  inhabitants  to  lay  aside.     Mr.  Hutchinson  died  in 
1642,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  removed  to  Manhattan,  afterwards 
New- York.     Mr.  Coddington  was  then  reinstated,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  respected  until  his  death.     From  the  effects  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  conduct  on  himself,  he  probably  learned 
moderation  and  wisdom.     The  colony  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  molested  by  the  Indians.     In  truth,  the  inhabitants  were 
secured  by  the  strengdi  and  bravery  of  the  other  colonies, 
which,  however,  placed  no  confidence  either  in  them  or  in 
their  neighbours  at  Providence,  and  would  never  receive  them 

into  their  union. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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Battle  between  the  Americans  under  General  Sullivan  and' 
the  British  commanded    by  Sir  Robert  Pigoi*     Stome 
Bridge.     Tiverton.     State  of  Rhode-Island.     Its  Bow^ 
daries  and  Divisions.     Original  Settlement.     State  of 
Religion  and  Learning.     Common  Schools. 

Dear  Sir; 

Tuesday,  September  23,  we  left  Newport  after 
dinner,  and  rode  to  Tiverton,  twelve  miles.     In  our  joamej 
we  passed  throuf^h  almost  the  whole  length  and  the  whole 
breadth  of   the  island   of  Rliode-Island.      Everywhere  we 
found  the  same  finely  rounded  swells,   elegant  slopes,   and 
handsome  vallies ;  which,  beginning  as  a  characteristic  feature 
at  South  Kingston,  and  continuing  through  Canonicat,  ter- 
minated here.     Except  a  few  cliffs,  which  in  some  places  form 
the  shore,  and  are  hanging  and  solemn,  the  surface  is  every- 
where easy  and  graceful.     The  soil   also  is  excellent,  and 
especially  fitted  for  grass.      From  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
sheep  are  annually  fed  here,  beside  many  neat  cattle.     The 
island  abounds  also  in  orchards;   and  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  garden  fruit,  particularly  pears,  of  many  varieties ; 
some  of  them  very  fine.     Peaches  are  neither  excellent  nor 
prosperous.    They  are  injured  by  the  peach-worm.     In  the 
spring,  the  sea  winds  are  supposed  to  chill  and  shrink,  and 
sometimes  to  destroy  every  kind  of  fruit.     The  inhabitants, 
therefore,    surround   their   orchards    and   firuit  yards  with  a 
shelter  of  forest  or  other  hardy  trees.     Among  these,  chenj 
trees  are  found  firmlv  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  winds. 
They  are  said  to  bear  well ;  but  many  of  those,  which  we  saw, 
still  exhibited  evident  marks  'of  British  ravages   during  the 
late  war. 
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The  fences  on  this  island  are  generally  stcme  walls,  mode- 
rately well-built,  and  in  tolerable  repair.  The  wood  was  chiefly 
cut  down  by  the  British.  In  some  places  it  has  grown  again 
to  a  considerable  height  We  passed  the  remains  of  scTeral 
British  works. 

In  a  valley  just  below  the  hill,  called  Meeting  House  hiD, 
and  sometimes  Quaker  hill,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Americans  under  General  Sullivan  and  the  British  under  Sir 
Aobert  Pigot     The  Americans  had  crossed  the  river  with  an 
intention  of  attacking  the  British  force  in  Newport ;  while  the 
French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  D*£staing, 
was  expected  to  second  their  efforts  by  sea.     The  count  being 
drawn  from  his  station  by  the  address  of  Lord  Howe,  put  to 
sea  in  pursuit  of  the  British  fleet     Here  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  violent  storm,  Aug^ust  Ilth,  and  suffered  so  severely, 
that  he  concluded  to  return  to  Boston  with  ins  fleet     A  small 
number  of  his  ships,  only,  came  up  with  the  British,  and  those 
were  roughly  handled.    Thos  the  enterprise  was  abandoned 
by  the  French  udmiraL     Had  the  Americans  marched  fcnr 
Newport  immediately  after  they  had  landed,  or  had  lyEstaing 
returned  to  Newport  after  his  pursuit  of  Lord  Howe  was 
ended,  it  u  not  improbable,  that  the  British  force  might  have 
been  obliged  to  surrender,  especially  as  they  were  ill  supplied 
with  provisions.     Neither  of  these  efforts  was,  however,  made. 
Lord  Howe,  in  the  mean  time,  having  sailed  back  to  New- 
York,  took  on  board  4,000  additional  troops,  and  proceeded 
OS  fast  as  possible  for  Rhode-Island.    The  American  general, 
having  received  intelligence  of  this  measure,  resolved  to  retreat 
OS  eariy  as  he  could  do  it  with  safety.    To  cover  this  design, 
he  employed  his  men  in  throwing  up  works,  and  made  the 
appearance  of  oootinuing  his  operations  with  spirit.     On  the 
l^th  he  withdrew  his  army  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
British  woiks  in  the  evening,  and  at  three  the  next  morning 
had  reached  his  destined  position,  near  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  without  molestation  or  loss.     At  seven  the  British,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  discovered  the  retreat,  pursued  them,  began  a 
brisk  fire  upon  an  ad? anced  body  of  their  troops  in  this  valley. 
Detachments  were  sent  out  from  both  armies,  until  the  battle 
herame  in  a  great  measure  general.     At  the  close  of  the 
engafeflMOt  the  advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  the  Americans. 
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They  were  commanded  by  Greneral  Ghreene,  and  behaved  (the 
militia  no  less  than  the  regular  troops)  with  a  gallantly  highly 
honourable  to  their  character,  especially  as  they  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  desertion  of  Count  D'Estaing,  and  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  their  severe  sufferings,  occasioned  by 
the  long-continued  violence  of  a  furious  storm.  The  next  day 
General  Sullivan,  being  informed  that  Lord  Howe  was  on  his 
way  to  intercept  his  retreat  with  a  body  of  men,  employed 
himself  with  great  diligence  and  success  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
and  convey  his  army,  together  with  their  tents,  baggage,  stores^ 
and  artillery,  to  the  main.  Both  these  purposes  he  accom* 
pKshed  in  a  manner  very  honourable  to  himself.  All  his  men, 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  them,  arrived  safe,  except  those 
who  were  killed  or  missing  in  the  action.  The  Americans  lost 
on  this  occasion  thirty  killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
wounded,  and  forty-four  missing.  The  British  lost  thirty-eight 
killed,  two  hundred  and  ten  wounded,  and  twelve  missing. 

Narrhaganset  bay  is  formed  by  the  influx  of  Taunton  and 
Pawtucket  rivers.  The  island  of  Rhode-Island  lies  in  this 
bay,  about  six  miles  from  the  western,  three  from  the  northern, 
and  where  narrowest  half  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore.  At 
this  place  we  crossed  the  ferry,  known  here  by  the  name  of 
Howland's  ferry.  Two  bridges  have  been  erected  over  it; 
the  first  at  the  expense  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  second  at  that  of  twenty-six  thousand.  The  latter  was 
mined  by  the  sea-worms.  Had  the  wooden  piers,  on  which 
it  was  built,  been  painted  with  verdigrise,  the  loss  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  prevented.  A  ship,  whose  bottom  was  covered 
with  this  pigment,  lately  returned  from  India  to  Newport,  and 
was  so  sound,  that  the  owner,  it  is  said,  sold  the  copper  with 
which  she  was  to  have  been  sheathed.  Since  the  loss  of  the 
second  bridge  it  has  been  proposed  to  form  a  communication 
between  tlie  main  and  tins  place  by  filling  up  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  river,  except  a  narrow  passage,  with  stone  dropped  into 
the  water,  and  suffered  to  fall  as  chance  may  direct.  One*^ 
third  of  the  depth  is  said  to  be  filled  with  the  foundation  laid 
for  the  bridges  already  mentioned.  On  the  Tiverton  side 
stone  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantities,  and  in  the  most  con- 
venient  positionfi.  Seventy  thousand  dollars,  it  is  supposed, 
would  eover  the  whole  expense.     When  it  is  censideied  hew 
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•ecessary  tlib  work  is  for  the  defence  of  die  iBiand ;  how 
desirable  for  the  trade  of  the  uoighboiiriofi^  inhabitantu,  and 
how  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  general  interconrse,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  wish  success  to  sach  an  undertaking. 

In  the  year  1806,  the  proposed  bridge,  mentioned  in  the 
last  paragraph,  was  finbhed.  Masses  of  granite  of  various 
siaees  were,  according  to  the  plan  specified,  brought  to  the 
spot,  dropped  into  the  water,  and  suffered  to  fall  ad  IMtum. 
In  thb  manner  two  vast  heaps,  with  a  passage  between  them, 
were  raised  to  the  low*water  mark.  Above  this  a  bridge  of 
the  tame  materials  was  raised,  of  mason-work,  to  the  proper 
height  above  hig^-water  mark«  when  strong  walls  of  stone 
were  built  at  the  sides,  and  the  flooring  covered  with  gravel. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  bridge  which  has  been  erected  in 
the  United  States.  The  work  was  executed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Daniel  Lyman,  Esq.,  the  gentleman  mentioned 
above,  and  cost  70,000  dollars. 

On  the  ferry  we  had  a  full  view  of  Mount  Hope,  now  Bris- 
tol, one  of  the  residences  of  Massassoit,  the  celdl>rated  sachem 
of  the  Wampanoags,  and  of  his  son  Philip. 

We  lodged  at  Tiverton,  and  the  next  morning  we  rode  to 
New-Bedford,  eighteen  miles,  throuf^  Westport,  nine. 

Tiverton  is  the  north-eastern  comer  of  this  state.  On  the 
south  it  has  Little  Compton,  on  the  east,  Westport  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  on  the  north,  Somerset  in  the  same  state.  The 
parts  of  this  township,  viable  on  the  road,  were  generally 
rocky  and  lean.  At  some  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
dM  land,  as  we  were  infonned,  is  good,  yielding  not  unfre- 
quently  forty  busheb  of  maise,  and  twenty  of  barley,  per  acre. 
On  the  shore  near  the  ferry  the  hills  are  high,  rocky,  and 
barren.  The  only  pleasant  object  on  the  land  side  is  a  small 
village,  consisting  principally  of  new  and  neatly  built  houses, 
die  inhabitants  of  which  carry  on  a  little  commerce. 

Tiverton  contained  in  1790,  2,458  inhabitants;  in  1800, 
2,717 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,837. 

The  state  of  Rhode- Island  b  situated  between  41^  17^  and 
48P  nortfi  latitude,  and  between  71^  6'  and  71^  52"  west  longi- 
tiiie.  On  tte  north  it  is  twenty-nine  miles  in  extMit;  on  the 
•oath  fdtty-tfaree;  on  the  west  forty-nine;  and  on  the  east 
thirty-mBe.    Afanoat  the  whole  atnte  liaa  on  the  weslem  side 
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of  Narrfaagaoset  bay.     On  the  east  are  the  townsbips   of 
Tiverton  and  little  Compton;   and  on  the  norths  those  of 
Bristol,  WaiTen,  and  Barrington.    The  state  of  Massachnsette 
borders  npon  Pavrtacket  river,  from  the  falls  to  the  month  of 
Providence  bay,  an  extent  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  mileSy 
and  includes  the  head  of  Mount  Hope  bay,  into  which  Taunton 
river  discharges  its  waters.     Narrhaganset  bay,  formed  by  die 
influx  of  these  rivers  into  the  ocean,  contains  Rhode-Island 
proper,  Canonicut,  Prudence,  Patience,  Hog,  Dutch,  GkraM, 
and   Hope  islands;    together  with  several,  which  are  stiH 
smaller.     Block-Island,  which  lies  oiF  the  coast  of  Chaiies- 
town,  belongs  also  to  this  state.    The  whole  number  of  islands 
contain  about  ninety  square  miles,  Narrhaganset  bay  about  two 
hundred,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  state  about  one  thousand 
three  hundred  ;  in  the  whole  about  one  thousand  six  hundred. 

This  state  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Connecticut,  on  llio 
north  and  east  by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  south  by  the  At- 
lantic. The  climate  and  seasons  are  the  same  with  those  of 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  soil  on  the  islands,  and  a 
narrow  border  on  the  bay  and  the  ocean,  is  rich;  the 
mainder  is  partly  a  lean  sand,  and  partly  a  cold  loam, 
plenished  with  stones  and  rocks,  cultivated  with  difficulty,  and 
yielding  a  slender  reward  to  the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  this  state. 

Hie  principal  rivers  are  Pawcatuck,  in  the  south-west; 
Pawtucket,  on  the  north-east ;  and  Patuxet,  in  the  middle ; 
and  these  are  only  large  mill-streams. 

The  state  of  Rhode-Island  is  divided  into  five  counties. 
Providence,  containing  ten  townships ;  Newport,  seven ; 
Washington,  seven  ;  Kent,  four ;  Bristol,  three. 

In  the  fMT  The  Number  of  I nhaUtaali  «■• 

1730 17,985 

1748 84,128 

1761 40,636 

1774 60,678 

1783 51,899* 

1790 68,825 

1800 69,122 

1810 76,981 

*  Thu  linmBution  was  iicwiriontd  by  thr  lernlutioiwry  wmr. 
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The  iahabitantB  of  thii  state  are  almost  wboUy  descended 
from  the  English.  The  original  planters  were  chiefly  immi* 
grants  from  Massachusetts ;  part  of  them  led  by  Rog^r  Wil- 
liams, and  a  part  by  Mr.  Coddington.  The  former  settled  at 
Providence*  and  the  latter  at  Newport  The  former  division 
consuted  principally  of  Baptists*  Mr.  Coddington,  after 
having  lived  some  time  in  Boston,  became  an  Antinomian; 
and,  having  lost  much  of  his  influence,  removed  to  Rhode- 
Island  with  several  other  persons  of  the  same  class.  Both  he 
and  Mr.  Williams  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  their  fol- 
lowers. The  wars  carried  on  by  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut,  against  Philip  and  the  Narrhagansets, 
which  terminated  in  the  reduction  of  both,  secured  Bhode- 
Island  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  and  probably  from 
absolute  ruin.  From  the  <urcumstances  of  its  early  settlement, 
Bhode-Island  became  naturally  the  resort  not  only  of  such 
adventurers  as  harmonized  with  them  in  religious  opinions,  but 
of  most  of  those  who  were  discontented  and  restless.  A 
gradual  aggregation,  originated  by  a  great  variety  of  inci- 
dental causes,  spread  over  the  state^  and  occupied  the  whole 
of  its  territory.  No  single  or  regular  scheme  of  colonisation, 
beyond  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  pursued.  No 
common  object  united  the  inunigrants,  and  no  common  cha- 
racter could  be  traced  through  the  mass*  Of  the  number, 
who  finally  filled  up  its  extent,  were  Calvinistic,  Arminian, 
Sabbatarian,  and  Separate  Baptists;  constituting,  together, 
the  largest  class  of  inhabitants ;  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Moravians,  Quakers,  and  Jews.  Of  most  of  these  classes  a 
considerable  number  are  Nihilists.  In  such  casual  collections' 
of  mankind,  it  is  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  their 
junction  in  society,  that  their  peculiar  religious  opinions  are 
held  with  less  and  less  tenacity ;  that  concessions  are  gradually 
and  insensibly  made  by  each  to  each ;  that  each  class  respects 
its  own  doctrines  less,  and  becomes  more  and  more  indifierent 
to  those  of  others ;  and  that  all  religious  doctrines,  impercep- 
tibly perhaps,  but  really,  lose  their  influence,  until  the  com- 
munity becomes  dispossessed  of  that  beneficent  eflBcacy,  which 
is  ever  to  be  expected  from  the  Gospel,  wherever  it  is  cor- 
dially beMeved  by  an  undivided  body  of  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  state,  in  oj^MMition  to  the  rest  of 
their  New-Engbuid  bvetfaren,  have  uniformly  refused  to  sup- 
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port  the  public  worship  of  God  by  law,  or,  in  other  words,  tp 
make  a  legal  provision  for  the  support  of  ministers  and 
churches.  A  contract  between  a  minister  and  his  congrega- 
tion, for  his  maintenance,  they  have  placed  on  the  same  fool- 
ing as  contracts  made  at  the  gaming-table.  Hence,  except 
in  their  large  towns,  a  minister  liberally  educated  cannot  oftes 
be  found.  Hence  the  places  of  such  ministers  are  filled  by 
plain,  ignorant  individuals.  Ordinarily  these  are  farmers  and 
mechanics,  who  push  themselves  into  the  desk  for  two  reasoBM  ; 
to  avoid  labour,  and  to  display  their  gifts ;  or,  in  other  words, 
from  sloth  and  spiritual  pride.  In  the  desk,  almost  all  suck 
men  vociferate  in  a  manner  which  in  every  other  place  would 
be  thought  grossly  indecent ;  distort  doctrines  and  precepts ;. 
dishonour  ordinances ;  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  Scripturesw 
and  murder  arguments  and  language.  They  are  destitute  of 
dignity,  propriety,  and  candour ;  coarse  and  clownish  in  thdr 
manners ;  uncouth  in  their  elocution ;  and  in  their  discounea 
clumsy  and  ridiculous.  Next  to  a  wicked  ministry,  tiie 
greatest  evil  which  can  befal  the  church  is  a  weak  ministry. 

The  churches  in  Providence  and  Newport  I  have  akeady 
described.  A  large  and  handsome  one  has  been  lately  erected 
at  Providence.  Those  which  I  have  seen  in  the  country 
towns  appear  like  badly  built  and  decayed  bams. 

To  remedy  the  evil  which  has  been  here  specified,  the  sober 
and  intelligent  Baptists  of  this  state  founded  Providence  c(4- 
lege,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  "  Brown  University  .**  The  design 
was  honourable  both  to  their  heads  and  their  hearts.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  young  men  of  this  persuasion  have  been 
educated,  and  have  been  destined  to  the  ministry.  But,  al> 
though  the  number  of  Baptists  in  most  of  the  states  in  the 
Union  is  considerable,  and  in  the  whole  great,  the  places  are 
not  numerous  to  which  such  ministers  can  look  for  a  living. 
In  the  cities  and  large  towns  several  of  them  find  a  sufficient 
maintenance.  Elsewhere,  as  they  are  generally  obliged  to 
look  only  to  voluntary  contributions,  they  must  receive  an  im- 
perfect support.  Few  of  them  therefore,  as  I  believe,  enter 
the  ministry.  This  evil  is  radical ;  and,  while  men  continue 
such  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  can  never  be  remedied  but  by 
the  interposition  of  government.  Of  such  interposition  in 
Rhode-Island  there  is,  however,  very  little  hope. 

Schools  usually  go  paraUei  with  ministers  and  churchet. 
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Here,  oertemly,  tbej  more  in  Ibe  tame  ooomi.  ExeluMve  of 
a  few  attempts  which  have  latelj  beeti  made  to  eftaUish  aca- 
demief  (of  which  I  believe  oiie»  two»  or  three  hove  socceededX 
and  some  eflFbrts  which  are  made  in  the  principal  towns,  schools 
in  this  state  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  The  gentlemen,  with 
whom  I  conversed  on  this  snbject,  expressed  their  mortifi- 
cation and  their  repn^tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  state,  in 
strong  terms ;  but  they  seemed  to  be  hopeless  concerning  a 
reformation.  Without  churches,  men  will  be  vicious  of 
course ;  without  schools,  they  will  be  ignorant ;  and  ignorance 
and  vice  are  suffiknently  melancholy  characteristics  of  the 
people  in  whom  they  are  united. 

It  is  not  impossible,  perhaps  not  improbable,  that  the  energy 
awakened  in  this  state  by  the  diffusion  of  manufactures,  may 
be  productive  of  some  beneficial  consequences  both  to  learning 
and  religion.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  is  visibly  increas- 
ing with  rapidity,  and  will  probably  continue  to  increase 
through  an  indefinite  period.  Wealth,  wherever  it  is  spread, 
generates  of  course  the  desire  of  character,  and  this  passion 
regularly  stimulates  mankind  to  the  use  of  those  means  by 
which  it  may  be  gratified.  The  first  step  towards  giving  cha- 
racter to  children  is  to  give  them  at  least  a  decent  education, 
and  this  step  is  always  taken  whenever  wealth  begins  to  be 
diffused.  The  next  is  not  uncommonly  the  building  of  churches ; 
and  the  next,  the  settlement  and  support  of  ministers ;  such, 
I  mean,  as  are  qualified  to  discharge  tfie  duties  of  tfie  sacred 
office.  Should  this  be  the  course  of  events  in  Rhode -Island, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  character  of  tfie  inhabitants  at 
large  should  not  be  essentially  meliorated  *. 

The  manners  of  the  body  of  the  people  differ  materially 

*  Th«te  obsenrmtioiii  were  made  in  the  jear  1800.  Since  diat  ume,  the 
predktioQ  of  tbe  writer  has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  fulfilled.  The 
mana&ctoring  establishments  of  this  state  hare  been  enlai^ged  and  multi- 
plied, and  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  increased  in  a  more  rapid  manner 
tban  in  any  other  part  of  New-England,  ^th  the  acqoisition  of  property, 
tbe  people,  particnlarly  in  the  large  towns,  appear  to  have  aoqoired  more 
libend  views  concerning  the  importance  of  learaing  to  tbe  ooauaunity. 
Within  three  years,  also,  preceding  18S1,  reritals  of  relig^  have  taken 
place  in  a  good  number  of  towns  and  cbnrdies,  refreshing  the  hearts  of 
Christians,  and  slevatiog  tbe  ommsI  and  rel%ibas  dmniccer  of  the  stale.-«- 
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from  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  as  yon  wiE 
easily  determine  from  the  observations  abeady  made.  Tlie 
vices  of  ignorant  people  are  always  low,  vulgar,  and  almost 
always  predominant.  Horse-racing  has  for  a  long  period  been 
a  favourite  pursuit.  This  gross  amusement  turns  poUshed 
men  into  clowns,  and  clowns  into  brutes. 

The  Sabbath  with  a  great  part  of  this  people  is  merely  a 
day  of  visiting  and  sport.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  cna- 
tomarily  devoted  it  to  labour.  A  considerable  number  of 
persons  in  the  trading  towns,  Providence  excepted,  have  been 
deeply  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  Some  of  the  missionaiy 
societies  have  in  their  proceedings  considered  Rhode-Uand 
as  missionary  ground. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER     Vni. 


HeOmme  Woods.  Wesipori.  New-Bedford.  Its  SUuor 
iion,  Comtmerce,  and  Seiilemeni.  Attack  on  Fair-Haven 
hy  the  Britieh  in  1778.  Gallant  Defence  of  the  Place  by 
Major  Fearing.  Rochester.  Wareham.  Proposed  Canal 
across  the  Peninsula  of  Cape  Cod.     Sandwich. 

Dear  Sir; 

From  Tiverton  tfie  road  speedily  entered  a  forest, 
called  Hetbame  woods:  a  wild,  rocky,  dreary  tract,  with 
hardly  a  cheerfbl  object  in  view.  The  road  is  stony,  and 
miserably  repaired;  the  soil  is  lean;  the  little  agricnltore, 
fonnd  in  a  few  solitary  spots,  is  wretched ;  and  the  scattering 
honses  appear  as  if  they  were  inhabited  by  persons,  who  knew 
not  where  else  to  find  a  shelter.  Happily,  tfiey  are  supplied 
with  one  great  necessary  of  life,  ftiel,  on  easy  terms.  This 
forest  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  oak. 

The  moment  we  entered  Westport  the  scene  was  changed. 
At  the  very  boundary  tfie  earth  assumes  a  handsomer  aspect 
The  surface  is  less  hilly,  and  less  rocky.  The  soil,  also,  and 
the  husbandry,  are  sensibly  better.  All  this  tract  b  better 
fitted  for  grazmg  than  for  agriculture.  Here  we  saw  pines, 
both  ydlow  and  white ;  the  former  of  which  continued  with 
little  interruption  to  Race  Point 

The  houses  in  this  township  are  decent  fiurmers'  habitations. 
Except  a  smaD  trading  Tillage  near^^  mouth  of  a  creek,  at 
some  distance  south  of  the  road,  the  township  is  distributed 
into  plantations.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Quakers; 
and  furnish  a  considerable  ^Murt  of  j^the  daily  suf^lies  for  the 
market  of  New- Bedford. 

Westport  was  incorporated  in  ^1787 ;  'and  contained,  in 
1790,  2,406 inhabitants;  in  1800,  2,861;  and,  in  1810,  2,585. 
The  number  of  houses,  in  1790,  was  865. 
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New-Bedford  ifl  a  town,  sitaated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Acchusnutt^y  the  Indian  name  of  the  neighbouring  conntij« 
The  township,  beside  a  collection  of  fanns»  contains  three 
villages ;  the  Town,  or  New-Bedford  proper,  on  the  western^ 
and  Oxford  and  Fair-Haven  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river. 

The  sitnation  of  New-Bedford  proper  is  an  easy  declivity, 
sloping  towards  the  river,  which  here  forms  a  noble  basin, 
about  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  in  some  degree  dis- 
figured by  rocks,  but  is  otherwise  handsome.  The  streets  are 
either  parallel,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  river ;  being  laid 
out  with  perfect  regularity.  Unhappily  they  are  only  forty 
feet  wide.  There  are  five  of  the  former,  and  four  of  the 
latter.  The  houses  are  generally  good,  and  some  of  them 
expensive  and  handsome.  There  are  seven  valuable  man- 
sions here,  inhabited  by  the  family  of  Rotch. 

The  township  contains  three  Presbyterian  churches ;  one  %t 
New-Bedford,  one  at  Fair-Haven,  and  one  in  the  interior. 
The  first  and  last  are  supplied  by  a  single  clei^^yman.  It  also 
contains  three  Friends'  meeting-houses. 

The  soil  is  hard,  but  well  fitted  for  pasturage.  Applet 
and  several  other  fruits  abound :  but  peaches,  although  they 
grow  easily,  and  of  good  kinds,  are  much  injured  by  the 
peach- worm. 

The  harbour  is  the  basin  mentioned  above.  The  entrance 
is  narrow,  the  anchorage  good,  and  the  depth  sufficient  to 
admit  ships  of  four  hundred  tons  to  the  wharfs,  where  they 
are  sheltered  from  every  wind. 

Both  the  Town  and  Fair- Haven  are  busy,  commercial  vil- 
lages. Fifteen  thousand  tons  of  shipping  belong  to  this  port, 
the  great  body  of  which  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  lai^  vessels,  employed  in  the  whale  fishery 
about  Falkland  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  elsewhere ; 
or  in  a  circuitous  carrying  trade.  The  business  of  all  kinds 
done  here,  considering  the  size  of  these  villages,  is  great ;  and, 
hitherto,  has  been  almost  uniformly  profitable :  but  the  duties 
collected  are  of  no  great  importance.  Yet  the  importations 
are  probably  smaller,  when  compared  with  the  quantum  of 

*  Writtcii  AcushiMtc  bj  Mr.  Cdton,  of  Plymooth,  1674. 
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busineflM  done  by  the  merchuitSy  than  perhaps  those  of  any 
other  place  in  the  nnion. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  duties  collected  in  this 

port  for  ten  years. 

Yean.  Dotiet. 

1801 Dollars.  68,964 

1802 16.627 

1803 13,824 

1804 27,344 

1806 86,163 

1806 26,972 

1807 40,018 

1808 1,824 

1809 6,306 

1810 10,708 

A  bridge  is  beg^  across  the  Aechusnntt  from  the  town  of 
New-Bedford  to  Fair-Haven.  The  proprietors,  that  they 
might  take  the  advantage  of  two  small  islands,  lying  in  the 
river,  and  of  a  bar  extending  from  one  of  them  a  considerable 
distance,  have  formed  this  stmotnre  in  a  circnitoos  manner. 
The  abutments,  islands,  and  bar,  extend  about  2,000  feet, 
and  the  bridge,  3,960,  or  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The  watsr 
in  the  channel  is  more  than  thirty  feet  deep.  The  expense, 
estimated  at  thirty  thousand  dollars,  was  defrayed  by  flie  in- 
habitants of  these  two  villages. 

New-Bedford  and  Fair-Haven  wore  bodi  settled  in  the  year 
1764.  The  gpround,  on  which  they  are  built,  was  formeriy  in- 
cluded in  the  township  of  Dartmouth,  incorporated  in  1664. 
Dartmouth  originally  included  the  present  Dartmouth,  and 
Ae  whole  of  the  townships  of  New-Bedford  and  Westport 
New-Bedford  was  not  incorporated  until  the  year  1787 :  the 
same  year  widi  Westport.  The  ground,  on  which  tfie  town 
stands,  was  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Russel ;  and  was  purchased 
of  him  by  Mr.  J.  Rotch,  a  native  of  Nantucket.  When  the 
question  concerning  the  name  of  the  proposed  settlement  was 
started,  Mr.  Rotch  observed,  that  Russell  was  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  and  that  this  spot,  having  been  the 
property  of  a  family  having  the  same  name,  should  be  called 
Bedford.     Fair-Haven  received  its  name  from  the  beauty  of 
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its  situation.     Mr.  Rotch  speedily  bnilt  a  house,  stores,  and 
wharfs ;  and  was  joined  by  several  associates. 

In  Nantucket  he  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  whaling  business ;  and  had  formed  interesting  connectuMUy 
both  with  the  merchants  and  fishermen  of  that  island*    With 
thb  knowledge,  and  these  connections,  he  began  the  business 
advantageously.     Mr.  Rotch  was  a  Friend,  of  a  fair  character, 
sagacious,  and  persuasive.     By  his  peculiar  address  he  pro- 
cured first  from  the  government  of  France,  and  then  firom  that 
of  Great  Britain,  the  privilege  of  exporting  oil  to  those  coun- 
tries duty  firee ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  his  own 
business  with  the  highest  profit,  and  essentially  to  befriend 
that  of  his  neighbours.     In  consequence  of  these  happy  be- 
ginnings, and  the  industry  and  skill  with  which  they  were 
followed,  the  town  instantly  began,  and  with  one  exception 
has  ever  continued  to  be  eminently  prosperous.     We  were 
not  in  Fair-Haven;   but  its  appearance  was  pleasant  and 
handsome. 

No  events  of  any  peculiar  importance  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  town  until  the  year  1778.     On  Saturday  evening, 
the  3d  of  September,  the  British  under  General  Gray  Unded 
4,000  troops  upon  Clark's  Neck,  the  western  boundary  of  the 
river  at  its  mouth,  and  marched  to  the  town.     Here  they 
burnt  houses,  wharfs,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  £11,241 ;  and  de< 
stroyed   English   and   West-India  goods,   provisions,   naval 
stores,  shipping,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  £85,739 ;  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  £96,980,  or  323,266  dollars.     From  this  place 
they  marched  around  the  head  of  the  river  to  Sconticut  Point,  on 
the  eastern  side,  leaving  in  their  course,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  the  villages  of  Oxford  and  Fair-Haven.     Here  thej 
continued  till  Monday,  and  then  re-embarked.    The  follow- 
ing night  a  large  body  of  them  proceeded  up  the  river,  with  a 
design  to  finish  the  work  of  destruction  by  burning  Fair^- 
Haven.     A  critical  attention  to  their  movements  had  con- 
vinced the  inhabitants  that  this  was  their  design,  and  induoed 
them  to  prepare  for  their  reception.     The  militia  of  the  nei(^ 
bouring  country  had  been  summoned  to  the  defence  of  thb 
village.    Their  commander  was  a  man  far  advanced  in  yeafs. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  languor,  which  at  this  period  en- 
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feebles  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  be  determined  that  the 
place  most  be  given  np  to  the  enemy,  and  that  no  opposition 
to  tfieir  ravages  conld  be  made  with  any  hope  of  success. 
This  decision  of  their  oflScer  necessarily  spread  its  benumbing 
influence  over  the  militia;  and  threatened  an  absolute  pre- 
vention of  all  enterprise,  and  the  destructioB  of  this  handsome 
village. 

Among  the  oflScers,  belonging  to  the  brigade,  was  Israel 
Fearing,  Esq.,  a  major  of  one  of  the  regiments.  This  gallant 
young  man,  observing  the  torpor  which  was  spreading 
among  the  troops,  invited  as  many  as  had  suflBcient  spirit  to 
follow  him,  and  station  themselves  at  the  post  of  danger. 
Among  those  who  accepted  the  invitation  was  one  of  the 
colonels,  who  of  course  became  the  commandant;  but  after 
they  had  arrived  at  Fair- Haven,  and  the  nig^t  had  come  on, 
he  proposed  to  march  the  troops  back  into  the  country.  He 
was  warmly  opposed  by  Major  Fearing ;  and,  finding  that  he 
could  not  prevail,  prudently  retired  to  a  house  three  miles 
distant,  where  he  passed  the  night  in  safety. 

After  the  colonel  had  withdrawn,  Mugor  Fearing,  now  com- 
mander in  chief,  arranged  his  men  with  activity  and  skill ;  and 
soon  perceived  the  British  approaching.  The  militia,  in  the 
strictest  sense  raw,  ahready  alarmed  by  the  reluctance  of  their 
snperior  oflkers  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  naturally  judging  that 
men  of  years  must  understand  the  real  stale^  of  the  danger 
better  than  Major  Fearing,  a  mere  youth,  were  panic  struck 
at  the  approach  of  ike  enemy,  and  instantly  withdrew  from 
Aeir  poet  At  this  critical  moment  Migor  Fearing,  with  the 
decision  which  awes  men  into  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  rallied 
them;  and,  placing  himself  in  the  rear,  declared,  in  a  tone 
whi^  removed  all  doubt,  that  he  would  kill  the  first  man 
whom  he  found  retreating.  The  resolution  of  their  chief  re- 
eailed  theirs.  With  the  utmost  expedition  he  then  led  them 
to  dM  scene  of  danger.  The  British  had  ahready  set  fire  to 
•everal  stotes.  Between  these  buildings  and  tibe  rest  of  the 
village  he  stationed  his  troops ;  and  ordered  them  to  lie  close 
in  profound  silence,  until  the  enemy,  who  were  advancuo^i 
sbrndd  have  eome  so  near,  that  no  marksman  could  easily 
adstake  his  object  The  orders  were  punctually  obeyed. 
When  the  enemy  had  arrived  within  this  distance,  the  Ame- 
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ricans  rose,  and,  with  a  well-directed  fire,  gave  them  a  warm 
and  unexpected  reception.  The  British  fled  instantly  to  their 
boats,  and  fell  down  the  river  with  the  utmost  expeditioo. 
From  the  quantity  of  blood,  found  the  next  day  in  their  line 
of  march,  it  was  supposed  that  their  loss  was  considerable. 
Thus  did  this  heroic  youth,  in  opposition  to  his  superioir 
officers,  preserve  Fair-Haven,  and  merit  a  statue  from  its  in- 
habitants^. 

A  wag,  who  had  divined  the  true  reasons  of  the  coloners 
retreat,  followed  him  to  the  house  where  he  lodged ;  and» 
finding  by  inquiry,  that  notwithstanding  his  original  dedanip^ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  he  had  concluded  to  take  up  his  lodgingrs 
there  for  the  night,  resolved  to  be  his  sentinel.  He  therefore 
mounted  the  jaw-bone  of  a  horse  upon  a  pair  of  small  wheels, 
instead  of  a  camion.  This  piece  of  artillery  he  charged  and 
discharged,  at  regular  intervals  during  the  ni^t,  as  the  proper 
means  of  defence  to  his  gallant  commander;  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  safe  and  sound  the  next  morning. 

The  township  of  New-Bedford  extends  from  Dartmouth  to 
Rochester,  four  miles,  and  from  Buzzard's  bay  to  Freetown, 
thirteen.  In  1790,  it  contained  454  houses,  and  3,313  inha* 
bitants ;  in  1800,  626  dwelling-houses,  and  4,361  inhabitants; 
and,  in  1810,  5,651. 

Thursday,  November  35th,  we  left  New-Bedford  eariy  in 
the  morning,  and  rode  to  Sandwich,  thirty  miles;  through 
Rochester,  twelve ;  and  Wareham,  thirteen.  On  our  way  we 
visited  a  manufactory  of  twine  at  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
and  about  four  miles  from  the  town.  It  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  Rotch ;  and  will  cost,  it  is  said,  forty  thousand  dollan 
when  completed.  It  contains  five  stands  of  quills,  each  of 
which  spins  thirty  pounds  of  flax  per  day ;  and  a  twisting  ma- 
chine, which  easily  twists  all  that  is  spun.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  flax,  therefore,  are  converted  daily  into  twine 
at  this  manufactory,  or  46,950  pounds  in  twelve  months. 
Sewing  twine  only  is  spun  at  present,  and  is  said  to  be  of  • 
good  quality ;  but  it  is  intended  soon  to  spin  that,  which  is 
designed  for  netting.    The  flax  is  chiefly  imported  from  Con* 

*  THu  mccount  of  New-Bedford  I  had  from  Edward  Pope,  Eiq.,  from 
wImnd  I  raotivad  awnj 
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neetiout    This  was  ao  appUcatiou  of  water  machiiiery  to  tlie 
ooDvenieiice  of  man,  which  I  have  not  before  seen. 

Soon  after  we  passed  the  Acchusnntt  we  entered  npon  the 
great  sandy  plain,  which  forms  the  south-eastern  region  of 
Massachusetts.  Between  New-Bedford  and  Rochester  it  is 
tolerably  firm.  Thence  to  Wareham  it  becmnes  lighter,  and 
the  road  heavier.  From  Wareham  to  Sandwich  the  horse 
may  be  said  to  wade.  The  forest  throughout  this  region  is 
principally  formed  of  yellow  pines.  Oaks  are  however  inter- 
spersed in  New-Bedford  and  Rochester.  The  s<h1  in  Ro* 
diester  is  principally  hard*  and  furnishes  a  g^ood  road. 

Rochester  consists  of  scattered  plantations.  The  soil,  so 
far  as  we  had  opportonity  to  see  it,  is  thin  and  indifferent 
Around  a  deoent  church  we  saw  several  well-looking  houses, 
and  a  number  of  others  in  different  parts  of  the  towitthip. 

Rochester  was  incorporated  in  1886;  and  contained,  in 
1790,  2,644  mhabitants;  in  1800,  2,546;  and,  m  1810, 
2,934. 

Wareham,  on  the  road,  is  almost  merely  a  sandy  plain,  ex- 
cept a  few  spots  lying  chiefly  idong  the  streams.  The  soi^ 
which  is  light  and  thin,  lies  immediately  upon  a  stratum  of 
white  sand,  from  half  an  inch  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  thick* 
ness.  Beneath  this  lies  another  stratum  of  yellow  sand,  de^ 
•oending  below  any  depth  to  which  it  has  been  expkMwL  As 
all  this  country  is  formed  in  the  same  maun^  to  Province 
Town,  with  few  and  small  interruptions,  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  resume  this  subject. 

The  congregational  church  in  Wareham  is  decent ;  but  nei- 
ther this,  nor  the  church  in  Rochester,  has  a  steeple. 

The  lands  in  this  township,  near  the  ocean,  are  said  to  be 
mnch  better  than  those  on  the  road. 

Wareham  was  incorporated  in  1789;  and,  in  1790,  con- 
tained 854  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  770  ;  and,  in  1810,  851. 

Between  Wareham  and  Sandwich  we  crossed  the  neck,  or 
isthmus,  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  with  the 
nMun.  Two  streams  firom  this  peninsula  empty  their  waten 
into  Bamstable-Bay  on  the  east,  and  Busmrd's-Bay  on  the 
west,  whose  head-waters  are  very  near  to  each  other.  A 
scheme  has  long  since  been  projected,  and  often  heen  brought 
op  to  the  view  of  the  pnblio,  for  making  a  oanal,  to  eonaeot 
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these  two  waters,  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels  of  ctamr 
derable  burthen,  and  thus  save  them  the  voyage  round  Ci^>e 
Cod,  which  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  not  a  litde  ha- 
lardons.  The  design  is  accompanied  by  the  folio wiog  veiy 
serious  difficulties.  The  expense,  as  estimated  by  several  suc- 
cessive surveyors,  will  be  very  great.  There  is  no  harbour  at 
the  entrance  in  Barnstable-Bay,  to  secure  vessels  aiming  at  the 
canal  in  tempestuous  weather.  This  evil  is  radical*  and  can 
be  remedied  only  by  an  expensive  mole  at  this  spot.  If  the 
canal  should  be  guarded  with  locks,  it  would  in  the  winter  be 
frosEen,  and  thus  preclude  all  navigation  at  the  time  of  the 
greatest  exposure.  If  the  canal  should  be  left  open,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  sand  bar  would  be  formed  at  one  of  the  en- 
.trances.  The  importance  of  this  work,  however,  is  so  great, 
that  it  will  probably  be  one  day  attempted.  During  five 
months  out  of  the  nine,  in  which  it  would  be  open,  easterly 
storms  more  or  less  prevail.  Many  vessels  are  lost ;  and  a 
great  mass  of  property  is  sunk  in  the  ocean.  The  commerce 
of  Boston,  and  other  towns  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Massachu- 
setts, would  also  be  rendered  so  much  safer  and  easier,  that  it 
could  not  fail  of  being  greatly  increased.  Periiaps  there  never 
was  a  spot,  in  which  such  a  work  was  more  necessary,  or  in 
which  it  would  be  more  useful  to  mankind,  than  in  this.  The 
distance  between  the  navigable  waters  of  these  two  bays  is 
five  miles. 

The  soil  of  Sandwich  is  much  better  than  that  which  we  saw 
at  Warebam.  The  surface  is  an  interchange  of  hills  and  val- 
lies ;  which,  though  not  beautiful  in  themselves,  were  particu- 
larly agreeable  to  us,  after  having  languished  over  so  extensive 
a  plain.  These,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  moderately 
well  covered  with  earth.  The  meadows  were  often  brilliant 
The  arable  land  bears  good  crops  of  the  grains  common  to  the 
country,  and  among  them  of  wheat,  which  not  uncommonly 
yields  well.  The  maize  was  small ;  but  the  season  had  been 
very  dry,  and  stintcKi  its  growth.  Generally  the  crop  is  g^ood. 
A  stranger  surveying  this  ground  would  suppose,  from  its  ap- 
pearance, that  vegetation  of  every  kind  must  be  greatly  infe- 
rior to  that  which  really  exists.  There  are  several  g^ood 
orchards  in  this  town,  and  one  cider-mill,  the  only  one  on  the 
peninsula. 
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The  towD  of  Sandwich  is  built  on  the  northem^  or,  as  it  it 
eoramonly  called,  the  western  side  of  the  isthnras,  on  a  hill  of 
considerable  height.  The  most  compact  part  of  it  surrounds  a 
dear,  pleasant-looking  pond.  From  this  water  rans  a  hand- 
some stream,  on  which  stands  a  grist-mill.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  building,  as  are  also  many  of  the  houses. 

A  considerable  salt  marsh  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  yields 
the  inhabitants  a  large  quantity  of  hay,  which  is  valuable  both 
as  fodder  and  as  manure.  Near  it  is  a  small  harbour,  called 
the  Town  harbour,  where,  and  in  some  other  inlets  belonging 
to  the  township,  about  thirty  vessels  are  employed  in  the 
coasting  business,  especially  in  carrying  wood  to  Boston. 

The  general  appearance  of  Sandwich  is  not  unpleasant; 
and  from  the  Ugh  grounds  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  bay, 
and  of  the  neighbouring  country.  There  is  a  small  academy, 
oontaining  at  this  time  a  considerable  collection  of  students. 

Sandwich  is  divided  into  two  parishes.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1699 ;  and,  in  1790,  contain^  1,991  inhabitants ;  in  1800» 
296  dwelling-houses,  and  2,024  inhabitants;  and,  in  1810, 
2JIS2.  There  u  one  society  of  Friends,  and  another  of  Me- 
thodists, in  this  township. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sandwich  have  very  civil,  decent  man- 
ners. Since  we  were  on  this  ground  there  has  been  a  consi- 
derable revival  of  ^ligion  in  the  congregation  of  the  Keverend 
nr.  Burr. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
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LETTER  IX. 


Country  bettoeen  Sandvnch  and  Barnstable.     Barnstable. 
Yarmouth.     Salt    Works  of  Cape  Cod.     Observations 
on   the  Extent   of   this    Manufacture.     Difficulties  of 
Christianizing  the  Indians.     Dennis.     Harwich.      Or- 
leans. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Monday,  September  29th,  we  left  oar  friends  in 
SaDdwicb,  and  rode  to  Orleans,  thirty  miles;  through  Barn- 
stable, twelve ;  Yarmouth,  sixteen  ;  Denms,  twenty-one ;  and 
Harwich,  twenty-five. 

The  country  from  Sandwich  to  Barnstable  is  hilly,  and  in  a 
great  degree  bare,  bleak,  and  desolate,  the  inhabitants  having 
universally  cut  down  their  forests  and  groves,  and  taken  no 
measures  to  renew  them.  The  soil  is  thin  and  unproductive, 
and  furnishes  very  little  that  is  sprightly  to  enliven  the  scene. 
The  road  is  in  many  places  worn  through  the  soil  down  to  the 
yellow  sand,  and  is  deep  and  very  heavy.  The  hills  succeed 
each  other  so  rapidly,  and  the  acclivities  and  declivities  are  so 
sudden  as  to  render  the  travelling  very  laborious.  It  oug^t  to 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  the  vallies,  and  towards  the  bay, 
a  number  of  meadows  alternate  the  prospect  pleasantiy.  The 
views  from  the  heights  are  frequentiy  extensive  and  interest- 
ing. The  streams  are  few  and  small.  The  houses  on  the 
road  are  neither  numerous,  nor,  except  in  a  very  few  instances, 
of  much  value. 

Barnstable  lies  at  the  bottom,  or  the  southern  extremity  of 
Massachusetts*-Bay.  The  township  extends  across  the  penin* 
sula,  which  here  is  from  five  to  nine  miles  wide,  and  about  eight 
miles  from  Sandwich  to  Yarmouth.  A  noble  prospect  is  seen 
from  the  high  grounds,  consisting  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
ing country.     A  very  extensive  salt  mar»h,  at  that  time  co- 
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vered  Mdth  several  thousand  stacks  of  hay ;  the  harbour,  a  mile 
wide,  and  four  or  five  miles  long ;  a  long,  lofty,  wild,  and  fan- 
tastical beach,  thrown  into  a  thousand  grotesque  forms  by  the 
united  force  of  winds  and  waves  ;  and  the  bay,  bounded  on  the 
north  only  by  sky,  on  the  east  by  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern  shore  of  Massachusetts ;  Ply- 
mouth Point,  a  very  long  beach  running  several  miles  into  the 
bay,  emd  Doxborough  Point,  another  beach  of  considerable 
extent,  and  lapping  upon  that  of  Plymouth,  are  conspicuous 
and  very  pleasing  objects  in  this  view. 

The  soil  in  Barnstable  is  plainly  richer,  as  the  situation  is 
better,  than  that  of  Sandwich.  The  forest  growth  in  both 
townships  is  chiefly  oak  and  yellow  pine.  The  land  produces 
good  crops  of  maize,  rye,  and  other  grains,  a  good  deal  of  flax, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  onions.  On  some  g^unds,  and  in  fa- 
vourable seasons,  wheat  grows  well.  Salt  hay  is  furnished  by 
the  marshes  in  abundance. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  northern  declivity  of  a  range  of  hills, 
running  near  the  middle  of  the  peninsula.  The  greater  part 
of  the  houses  stand  on  the  road :  taken  together  they  are  su- 
perior to  those  of  Sandwich.  Many  of  them  are  neat,  and  se- 
veral exhibit  proofs  of  wealth  and  taste.  The  public  buildings, 
which  we  saw,  were  a  Presbyterian  church  and  a  court- 
house ;  the  latter  decent  and  well  repaired  ;  the  former  dis- 
agreeable to  the  eye.  The  church  is  unusually  low,  while  the 
tower  of  the  steeple  is  disproportionately  high,  appearing 
as  if  made  for  some  other  building,  and  by  accident  annexed 
to  tins. 

Barnstable  was  incorporated  in  1639,  and  is  the  shire  town 
of  the  county,  which  Inmn  tins  name.  This  distinction  it  ac- 
quired in  188&,  and,  although  situate4.near  the  western  end 
of  the  peiiiiiBiila^  has  qniedy  retained  it  ever  since.  From 
this  somce  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  have  received  some 
degree  of  polish,  and  their  morals  some  injury.  Many  of  the 
iababitants  are  seamen,  and  a  greater  part  farmers. 

Barnstable  includes  two  parishes,  and  three  congregations  ; 
two  Pleabyterian,  and  a  snudl  Baptist.  In  1790,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  9,010 ;  in  1800,  2,964 ;  houses  406;  and, 

in  1810,  8,646. 

w2 
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From  Barnstable  to  Yarmouth  the  road  is  deep  and  heayy, 
like  that  last  described. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  inferior  to  any  which  we  had 
seen,  except  some  parts  of  Wareham.  Here  we  were  first 
witnesses  of  that  remarkable  phenomenon,  so  interesting  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  peninsula,  the  blowing  of  the  sand.  I  shall 
describe  it  hereafter. 

The  houses  in  Yarmouth  are  inferior  to  those  in  Barnsta- 
ble, and  much  more  generally  of  the  class,  which  may  be 
called  with  propriety  Cape  Cod  houses.  These  have  one 
story,  and  four  rooms  on  the  lower  floor ;  and  are  covered  on 
the  sides,  as  well  as  the  roofs,  with  pine  shingles,  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  The  chimney  is  in  the  middle,  immediately 
behind  the  front  door ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  door  are  two 
windows.  The  roof  is  straight.  Under  it  are  two  chambers ; 
and  there  are  two  larger  and  two  smaller  windows  in  the  gaUe 
end.  This  is  the  general  structure  and  appearance  of  the 
great  body  of  houses  from  Yarmouth  to  Race  Point  There 
are,  however,  several  varieties,  but  of  too  little  importance  to 
be  described.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are  in  good  repair. 
Generally  they  exhibit  a  tidy,  neat  aspect  in  themselves,  and 
in  their  appendages,  and  furnish  proofs  of  comfortable  livings 
by  which  I  was  at  once  disappointed  and  gratified.  The 
bams  are  usually  neat,  but  always  small. 

At  Yarmouth  also  may  be  said  to  commence  the  general 
addiction  of  the  people  on  this  peninsula  to  fishing.  Bom  and 
bred  at  the  verge  of  the  water,  they  are  naturally  tempted  to 
seek  for  plenty  and  prosperity' on  the  waves,  rather  than  glean  a 
pittance  from  the  field.  From  this  source  is  derived  their 
wealth,  and  much  of  their  subsistence. 

In  Yarmouth  we  first  found  the  salt-works,  which  are  now 
beginning  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  people  on  thb  pe- 
ninsula. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  many  persons,  here  and 
elsewhere  along  the  coast,  applied  themselves  to  the  butineas 
of  making  suit.  The  process  consisted  in  evaporating  sea 
water  from  large  boilers  by  fire.  The  quantity  obtained  in 
this  manner  was  necessarily  small,  and  the  consumption  of  (nel 
great.     It  was  therefore  given  up  at  the  ensuing  peace ;  bat 
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the  sabject  was  not  absolutely  forgotten.  A  Mr.  Kelly,  having 
professedly  made  several  improvements  in  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  business,  obtained  a  patent  about  two  years  before 
this  journey  was  taken,  for  making  salt  works  on  the  plan  now 
generally  adopted  in  this  region.  Of  these  the  following  is  a 
description. 

VatSy  of  a  number  suited  to  the  owner^s  design,  twenty  feet 
square  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  depth,  are  formed  of  pine 
fJanksy  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  so  nicely  joined  as  to  be 
water-tight  These  are  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  first 
clasSy  or  that  next  to  the  ocean,  is  called  the  water-room ;  the 
second  the  pickle-room;  the  third  the  lime-room,  and  the 
fourth  the  salt^room.  Each  of  these  rooms,  except  the  first, 
is  placed  so  much  lower  than  the  preceding,  that  the  water 
flows  readily  from  it  into  another  in  the  order  specified.  The 
water-room  is  filled  from  the  ocean  by  a  pump,  furnished  with 
vans  or  sails,  and  turned  by  the  wind.  Here  it  continues  until 
of  the  proper  strength  to  be  drawn  into  the  pickle-room,  and 
thus  successively  into  those  which  remain.  The  lime,  with 
which  the  water  of  the  ocean  abounds,  is  deposited  in  the 
Ume-room.  The  salt  is  formed  into  small  crystals  in  the  salt^ 
room,  very  white  and  pure,  and  weighs  from  seventy  to  seventy- 
five  pounds  a  bushel.  The  process  is  carried  on  through  the 
warm  season. 

After  the  salt  has  ceased  to  crystallize,  the  remaining  water 
is  suffered  to  fireeze.  In  this  manner  a  large  quantity  of 
Glanbei^s  salt  is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  clean  and  good. 
The  residnum  is  a  strong  brine,  and  yields  a  great  proportion 
of  marine  salt,  like  that  already  described. 

To  shelter  the  vats  from  the  dews  and  rains,  each  is  furnished 
with  a  hipped  roof,  large  enough  to  cover  it  entirely.  The 
roofs  of  two  vats  are  connected  by  a  beam,  turning  upon  an 
upright  post,  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  are  moved  easily  on 
this  pivot  by  a  child  of  fourteen,  or  even  twelve  years.  To 
cover  and  uncover  them  is  all  the  ordinary  labour. 

The  marine  salt,  made  here,  is  sold  for  seventy-five  cents  a 
bodbelt  and  the  61auber*s  salt,  at  firom  six  to  ten  cents  a  pound. 
At  these  prices  the  salt  works  were  supposed,  by  the  several 
persons  with  whom  we  conversed,  to  yield  an  annual  profit  of 
3B»  96;  27,  80,  and  88i  per  cent  on  the  principal  employed. 
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If  this  estiiiiate  is  not  excessive,  the  business  most  certaiiify 
be  better  than  most  others.  It  is  useful,  permanent,  iiaUe  to 
few  accidents,  secure  of  a  market,  incapable  of  being  oyerdoae, 
and  unattended  with  any  material  expense,  either  for  labaar 
or  repairs.  In  ordinary  cases  a  child  can  perfoim  the  lab«iir 
of  a  considerable  establishment,  and  the  repairs  are  almoft 
confined  to  the  roof,  and  the  pieces  of  timber  by  which  the 
works  are  supported.  If  these  were  smeared  with  oil  and 
Spanish  brown,  or  lampblack,  they  would  last  a  long  time* 
The  brine  itself  secures  the  vats  from  decay. 

The  people  of  Dennis,  the  town  immediately  east  (^Tor- 
mouth,  began  this  business.  The  improvements  of  If  r.  KeDy 
were  represented  to  me  as  contested  and  doubtful.  What- 
ever the  truth  may  be  concerning  this  part  of  the  subject,  tlie 
people  of  Dennis  have  the  merit,  and  ought  unquestionabfy 
to  have  the  honour  of  commencing  efficaciously  this  usefid 
employment. 

The  sight  of  these  works  excited  in  my  mind  a  tnun  of 
thought,  which  others,  perhaps,  will  pronounce  romantic.,  I 
could  not  easily  avoid  thinking,  however,  that  this  busiacaa 
might  one  day  prove  the  source  of  a  mighty  change  in  tha 
face  of  this  country.  The  American  coast,  as  you  know,  m 
chiefly  barren,  and  of  course  thinly  inhabited.  It  is»  also^ 
almost  everywhere  low  and  level;  and,  therefore^  iHhile  it  ia 
unsuited  to  most  other  employments,  is  remarkably  fitted  to 
this.  Why,  then,  may  it  not  be  believed,  that  many  thouMmda 
of  persons  may  one  day  be  profitably  employed  in  making  salt 
along  the  immense  extent  of  our  shore.  Why  may  not  com^ 
fort,  and  even  wealth,  be  easily,  as  well  as  usefully  obtained 
here  by  great  multitudes,  who  otherwise  might  hardly  earn  a 
subsistence.  For  aught  that  appears,  this  business  maybe 
followed  with  success  and  profit,  to  an  extent  which  it  wouM 
be  very  difficult  to  define.  A  small  capital  is  sufficient  fto 
begin  the  employment  with  advantage.  The  demand  for  sak 
is  at  present  very  great,  and  is  every  year  increasing.  There 
are  (1811)  seven  millions  of  inhabitants  within  the  United 
States :  within  a  moderate  period  there  will  be  seventy.  The 
West- Indian  sources,  from  which  we  principally  derive  this 
necessary  nrticle  of  life,  are  now  more  than  sufficient.  •  The 
time  is  near,  in  which  the  demand  wiH  exceed  the  supplies 
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from  tkat  quarter.  To  what  meanB  can  the  inhabitaiits  of  ibk 
country  so  natnrallj  betake  themselyeSy  as  to  those  which  I 
have  specified.  Will  thej  not  of  coarse  erect  woriu  of  this 
natore,  in  succession,  from  St.  Marjr's  to  Machias  ?  Will  not 
comfort,  therefore,  and  even  affluence,  spring  up  on  sands  and 
wastes,  which  now  seem  doomed  to  everlasting  desolation? 
Will  not  towns  and  vilU^pes  smile  in  tracts,  which  are  now 
condemned  to  gloom  and  solitude  ?  May  not  multitudes,  who 
habituaOy  spend  life  in  casual  and  parsimonious  efforts  to  ac- 
quire a  bare  subsistence,  interluded  with  long  periods  of  sloth 
and  drunkenness,  become  sober,  diligent,  and  even  virtuous, 
and  be  formed  for  useinlness  and  immortality? 

About  forty  years  since,  there  stood  within  the'  limits  of 
Yarmouth  an  Indian  church,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which, 
called  Indian  Town,  resided  a  small  congregation  of  praying 
Indians,  of  the  Paukunnakut,  or  Wampanoag  tribe.  This 
was  among  the  last  relics  of  the  efforts  successfully  made  by 
our  ancestors  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Christianity. 
From  the  obstinate  belief  which  extensively  prevaik,  that  these 
people  can  never  become  Christians  until  they  simll  have  been 
first  oiviliaed,  one  would  naturally  suppose  the  trial  never  to 
have  been  made,  or  to  have  been  made  without  any  success ; 
yet  history  informs  us,  that  our  ancestors  spread  the  religion 
of  the  Gh>spel  among  th^n,  with  as  few  obstacles  and  as 
happy  effects  as  were,  perhaps,  ever  known  to  attend  efforts 
of  the  like  nature  among  any  barbarians  since  the  early  days 
of  the  church. 

From  Major-Oeneral  Gookin,  a  perfectly  unexceptionable 
witness,  we  learn  with  certainty,  that  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts'-Bay  there  were,  in  his  time,  eleven  hundred  praying 
IndiaDs  in  fourteen  villages.  In  the  colony  of  Plymouth  there 
were  at  the  same  time,  including  those  of  all  ages,  not  far  from 
•IX  thousand.  In  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantncket  the^e 
were,  perhaps,  fifteen  hundred  more.  When  to  these  we  add 
those  in  Connecticut,  the  number  may  be  estimated  at  not  far 
from  ten  thousand.  These  facts  perfectly  refute  die  opinion, 
that  there  is  some  peculiar  difliculty  attending  the  conversion 
of  Indians,  which  is  inherent  in  their  character  or  manners. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  attempts  which  have 
beea  made  in  modem  tmies  to  spread  the  influence  of  the 
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Gospel  among  tbem  have  in  a  great  measure  been  unsueoesB' 
fill.    Two  great  causes  have,  in  my  apprehension,  produced 
this  eflTect.    The  first  of  these  was  the  general  persuaaioii, 
excited  by  I%ilip,  that  the  English  were  enemies  to  the  IndiaBS, 
and  were  embarked  in  a  general  design  to  possess  themseWes 
of  their  lands.    This  persuasion  appears  to  hare  spread,  by 
the  agency  of  that  sagacious  chieftain,  throughout  the  gieafett 
part  of  New-England,  in  a  manner  remarkably  rapid  and  effi- 
cacious.    So  firmly  were  the  Indians  satisfied  of  the  hostility 
and  sinister  designs  of  the  colonists,  that  the  impresnon  haa 
never  been  effectually  erased.    Whenever  our  people  apjnroiadi 
them,  therefore,  they  are  met  with  apprehension  and  dislike^ 
strongly  cherished  by  the  sense  of  their  own  infeiiority  and 
diminution,  and  of  the  population  and  power  of  the  Americans. 
The  other  cause  of  this  diflSculty  is  found  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  those  who  are  called  Indian  traders.    These  aie  a 
class  of  men,  who,  for  a  long  period,  employed  themselves  in 
exchang^g  coarse  European  goods  and  ardent  spirits,  muskets» 
powder  and  ball,  flints,  hatchets,  knives,  and  some  other  com- 
modities, with  the  Indians,  for  furs  and  peltry.     Sometime! 
they  resided  among  them  permanently,  and  sometimes  occa- 
sionally, and  in  either  case  acquired  often  considerable  ascen- 
dency over  them.     Generally  they  were  men  of  loose  Hves, 
as  well  as  of  loose  principles.     In  their  trade  they  were  greedy 
and  oppressive,  and  in  their  ordinary  conduct  licentious.     A 
great  part  of  their  gains  arose  from  the  sale  of  ardent  sfuzits ; 
a  business,  to  the  success  of  which  the  vice,  particularly  the 
intemperance,  of  the  Indians  was  indispensable.     Against 
Christianity  and  its  missionaries,  therefore,  these  men  arrayed 
themselves,  and  made  on  the  minds  of  their  customers  tlie 
most  unfavourable  impressions  concerning  both.     At  the  same 
time,  they  themselves  were  white  men,  and  in  the  view  of  the 
Indians  were  of  course  Christians.    With  Christianity,  there- 
fore, these  ignorant  people  almost  necessarily  connected  the 
unprincipled  and  profligate  lives  of  the  traders,  as  being  oftoo 
the  only,  and  always  the  prominent,  examples  of  what  thqr 
supposed  to  be  the  proper  effects  of  the  Christian  religion** 

*  The  smme  effects  are  produced  in  die  mitidt  of  the  Hiodooe,  bj  the 
looee  livet  of  the  British  inhehitants  of  HindostMi.  The  oioet  solidy  tb* 
most  operative,  objection  brought  bj  tliem  against  the  Christian  reUgioo^ 
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To  these  great  cauBes  must,  in  certain  cases,  be  added  a 
third,  which  sometiines  was  not  inferior  to  either  in  its  efficacy; 
I  mean  the  very  censurable  character  of  that  class  of  men, 
who  usually  plant  themselves  upon  the  frontier  of  the  English 
settlements,  a  class  composed  principally  of  the  foresters 
heretofore  described.  These  men  almost  of  course  alienate 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  from  eveiy  thing  adopted  by  the 
colonists. 

Independently  of  these  causes,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Indian 
character,  which  can  rationally  discourage  efforts  for  their  con« 
version.  They  are  savages,  it  is  true,  and  a  savage  life  is 
hostile  to  religion ;  but  how  often  has  Christianity  triumphed 
over  this  obstacle.  What  I  especially  intend  is,  that  there  if 
nothing  of  a  peculiar  nature  in  their  circumstances,  which  would 
make  their  conversion  more  hopeless  and  difficult  than  that  of 
other  savages.  Of  this  decisive  proof  is  fiimished  in  the  facts 
which  have  been  already  stated.  A  strong  illustration  of  the 
same  proof  is  also  exhibited  in  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
excellent  Brainerd,  who,  at  Cross-week-sung,  converted  by 
his  preaching,  so  far  as  the  human  eye  can  judge,  seventy-five 
Indians,  out  of  one  hundred,^  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the 
Gospel,  within  twelve  months.  What  minister  can  boast  of 
greater  success  in  any  congregation  of  civilized  life !  Such  a 
fact  is  a  flaming  prooC  that  the  difficulty  here  complained  of 
does  not  lie  in  the  mere  character  of  these  people. 

Yarmouth  was  incorporated  in  1639.  In  1790,  it  contained 
2,678  inhabitants,  Dennis  being  then  included  within  its  limits* 
In  1800,  Yarmouth  alone  contained  1,727 ;  and,  in  1810^ 
2,134.  Of  Dennis  we  saw  little,  except  the  ground  on  which 
we  rode,  and  occasional  extensions  of  our  prospect  over  the 
neighbouring  country.  Of  the  houses  and  inhabitants  we  saw 
few,  and  those  distinguished  by  no  peculiarity.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  road  firom  Yarmouth  to  Orieans,  where  we 

and  that  which  it  obmted  with  the  gmtetl  dtflkohy,  hss  been'demtd 
frsn  dot  touroe.  The  Meiicsm  made  the  mum  Abjection,  and  at  they 
thoo|{|bl  inemtiblj,  agMoat  the  niapam  that  wat  taoght  then  by  the  8p»- 
aiardt.  The  inhabitaott  of  Taojore,  after  hariiig  been  a  tbort  time  witpeitat 
of  die  fife  of  Schwartt,  never  thoq^t  of  quetlioning  either  the  reality  or  the 
etcehence  of  hb  religion. 
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lodged,  is  hilly  and  unpleasant.  The  soil  is  principally  lean  ; 
the  verdure  faded  prematurely ;  the  forests,  which  in  Demu 
extend  along  the  road  in  one  place  three  miles,  are  low  and 
unthrifty;  and  the  surface,  though  sufficiently  varied,  deati- 
tate  of  beauty.  The  views  of  the  bay,  and  the  tidy,  comfort- 
able appearance  of  the  houses,  are  here  almost  the  onlj 
objects  which  can  gratify  the  eye  of  a  traveller.  On  th^ 
northern  shore  the  soU  is  said  to  be  better.  Rye,  Indian 
com,  and  onions  are  s^  to  grow  well ;  and  are  cultivated  in 
greater  quantities  than  are  necessary  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  highest  land  in  the  county  of  Barnstable  is  Scargo 
bin,  in  this  township. 

The  following  account  of  the  salt  works  in  Barnstable 
county  is  taken  from  the  collections  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Massachusetts,  vol.  viii,  page  138. 

Namber  of  Works.    Number  of  FaeC 

In  Dennis 47  33,800 

Yarmouth     4  16,630 

Barnstable 14  11,717 

Sandwich     4  2,702 

Fahnouth     4  1,900 

Harwich       21  18,600 

Chatham 6  11,500 

Orleans     11  3,080 

Eastham 12  9,100 

WelMeet 2  180 

Truro 1  700 

Province  Town     10  11,404 


136  121,313 

You  are  to  be  informed,  that  these  feet  denote  the  area  of 
the  several  vats  contained  in  each  salt  work ;  and  that  a  foot 
has  here  a  singular  meaning,  and  denotes  ten  actual  feet  The 
real  amount  of  the  whole  area  of  the  vats  erected  on  this 
peninsula,  was,  in  the  year  1802,  1,213,130  square  feet  It 
was  calculated,  that  these  works  would  yield  annually  40,438 
bushels  of  marine  salt,  and  181,969  pounds  of  Glauber's  salt. 
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worth  ID  the  whole  41»701  doUan,  56  cents ;  of  which  the 
BiariDe  salt,  vahied  at  75  cents  a  bushel,  amounts  to  90,828 
dollars,  50  cents;  and  the  Glauber^s  salt,  valued  at  6i  cents 
per  lb.  to  11,973  dollars,  00  cents. 

Captain  John  Sears,  of  Dennii,  was  the  first  and  principal 
author  of  this  method  of  manufacturing  salt,  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  his  country ;  partioulariy 
as  he  porseyered  in  bringing  the  design  to  perfection,  in  spite 
of  the  sneers  and  ridicule  of  his  neighbours ;  weapons  often 
employed  in  a  yery  shameful,  though  successful,  manner  to 
discourage  useful  inventions. 

There  is  a  flourishing  village  on  Bass  river ;  running  be- 
tween Yarmouth  and  Dennb,  on  the  south  side  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. 

Dennis  was  incorporated  in  1798.  In  1800,  it  contained 
188  dwelling-houses,  and  1,408  inhabitants;  and,  in  1810» 
1,789. 

Harwich  presents  a  handsomer  aspect  than  any  other  town 
after  Barnstable.  It  is  situated  on  an  easy  declivity  towards 
the  south,  and  has  a  tolerably  good  soil.  The  verdure  was 
more  vivid,  and  the  agriculture  more  successful.  The  houses 
are  generally  such  as  have  been  already  described  *• 

Orleans  is  not  greatly  distinguished  by  any  thing  from  Har- 
wich, except  that  it  is  much  inferior  in  pleasantness  of  appear- 
ance. The  soil  also  is  lighter,  and  apparently  less  productive. 
On  Pocket  neck,  however,  lying  upon  the  south,  it  is  much 
better  than  in  the  main  body  of  the  township ;  and  on  Pocket 
island,  in  Pleasant  bay,  is  still  better.  In  the  body  of  the 
township  twelve  bushels  of  maize,  and  eight  of  rye,  are  the 
average  crop ;  on  the  neck,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  maize, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  of  rye ;  and  on  the  island  twenty 
bushels  of  maize,  without  the  aid  of  manure.  Old  men  and 
boys  are  principally  the  husbandmen ;  the  middle,  aged,  and 
young  men  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing.     Clams  are  the 

*  lo  the  year  1803,  the  township  of  Harwich  wu  divided,  and  the  fint 
pari»h  incorporated  bj  the  name  of  Brewster.  This  is  the  part  througli 
which  we  travelled.  In  the  year  1790,  the  township  contained  2,392  inha- 
bitaats ;  and,  in  1800,  2,987 ;  in  the  jear  1810,  the  present  Harwich  con- 
tained 1,942,  and  Brewtfer  1,112  ;  total  3,054. 
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bait  used  by  the  fishenneiiy  of  which  from  six  hundred  to  • 
thousand  barreb  are  collected  here  in  a  single  season.  In  tUi 
business  many  poor  people  find  employment  and  sabsistenoe. 
Very  little  wood  grows  in  tUs  towndiip.  Imported  wood  and 
peat  are  the  foel  of  the  inhabitants.  The  township  is  divided 
mto  scattered  plantations. 

Orleans  was  formerly  a  part  of  Eastham,  and  was  incorpo* 
rated  in .1797.  In I8OO9  it  contained  1,095  inhabitants;  and, 
in  1810,  1,248. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   X. 


Eastham.  Trmro.  Province  Town.  Beach  Oraee^  its 
uiiUiy.  Soil  very  thin,  ami  blown  away  from  the  White 
Sand  beneath.  Manners  and  Habits  of  the  InhaiUants 
of  Province  Town.  Its  Fisheries  and  Harbour.  WeU- 
Jleet.     Return  to  Harwich.    Innkeeper. 

DBAft  Sir; 

Wr  left  our  comfortable  inn  in  Orieans,  September 
29tb;  and  rode  to  PhiTince  Town,  through  Eaitham,  Well- 
fleet,  and  Tmro :  thirty  miles.  When  we  had  prooeeded  half 
a  mile  on  onr  joomey  the  road  tamed  to  the  north,  and  thence 
to  the  north-west,  this  spot  being  the  elbow  of  the  peninsola. 
In  Eastham  the  surface  became  a  perfect  plab ;  and  the  pe- 
ninsola  so  narrow,  that  we  had  a  full  view  of  Massachusetts'- 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic  at  the  same  time.  The  bay  was  eyery- 
where  magnificent,  and  on  the  north  was  Hke  the  ocean,  with- 
out limits.  We  were,  therefore,  presented  with  the  proq>ect 
of  two  immense  oceans,  separated  only  by  a  strip  of  land, 
three  miles  in  breadth.  Few  spots  on  a  continent  unite  two 
such  objects  in  a  single  view. 

In  Eastham  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  was  a  point  of  per- 
ceptibly less  consequence  tfian  in  Orleans.  The  soil  was 
▼isibly  more  barren;  the  fields  were  large,  as  if  owned  in 
common  by  many  proprietors ;  the  fences  were  low,  as  if  little 
danger  was  apprehended  from  cattle ;  and  large  tracts  were 
left  nmndosed.  All  these  appearances  increased,  until,  at  the 
distance  of  perhaps  six  miles  firom  Orleans,  we  entered  a' 
forest,  composed  at  first  of  oaks,  and  afterwards  of  oaks  and 
pines,  still  lower  and  leaner  than  any  which  we  had  seen  b»- 
fbre«  This  forest  lasts,  without  intermission,  to  Wellfleet,  and 
with  Tery  little  to  the  borders  ot  Truro.    At  first  the  ground 
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is  highy  but  level.  After  we  had  travelled  a  few  miles,  it  be- 
came broken  into  hills  and  vallies.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
this  township,  however,  there  is  a  tract  of  very  good  land, 
containing  about  two  hundred  acres,  probably  the  best  in  this 
county ;  yielding,  when  well  manured,  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
bushels  of  maize,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  rye. 
Generally,  the  land  on  the  eastern  side  is  better  fliaii  tiwt  od 
the  western.  More  than  one  thousand  bushels  of  maize  are 
annually  sent  to  market  by  the  farmers. 

Eastiiam  was  incorporated  in  1646 ;  and,  including  OAeBSan, 
contained,  in  1790, 1,834  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  Eastham  atone 
contained  659,  and  both  townships  1,764 ;  and,  in  1810|  East- 
ham  contained  751. 

Our  journey  through  the  forest  mentioned  above  was  dis- 
agreeable.    The  surface  was  unpleasant,  and  the  trees  were 
destitute  of  thrift  and  beauty.     The  road,  also,  became  within 
a  few  miles  a  mere  bed  of  deep^  sand,   through  which  our 
horses  moved  with  excessive  difficultv.    Yet  even  in  this  forest 
we  saw  planted,  at  considerable  distances,  tidy,  snug  houses, 
usually  surrounded  by  a  fence,    inclosing  a  small  piece  of 
ground.     On  most  of  these  were  orchards  of  apple-tre^,  de- 
fended from  the  sea  winds  by  a  barrier  of  cherry-tiFees,  or 
locusts.     Under  these  trees  we  had  from  time  to  time  tlie 
pleasure  of  seeing  patches  of  verdure,  not  indeed  very  brilliant, 
yet  very  agreeable  to  us ;  accustomed,  as  we  had  now  been 
for  a  great  distance,  to  fields  covered  with  a  melancholy  ^russet. 
These  houses  are  almost  all  built  in  vallies,   surrounded  by 
hills  of  considerable  height,  and  defended  by  the  forests  whidi 
cover  them.     A  small  bam  is  commonly  built  near  the  house, 
in  which  is  lodged  the  salt  hay,  destined  to  be  the  food  of  One 
or  more  cows.    These  animals,  having  never  kno^  better 
food,  will,  it  is  said,  live  well  on  this  fodder. 

Oar  road  passed  Wellfleet  on  the  right,  at  such  a  distanee, 
that  we  saw  little  of  this  town  until  our  rctnm. 

Traro,  t.  tf .  the  town,  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  being  built,  like  most  of  those  through  which  we  had 
passed,  upon  the  harbour.  The  principal  concern  of  these 
people,  yon  will  remember,  lies  witfi  the  ocean.  The  villages 
of  Tmro  and  Wellfleet,  and  the  houses  scattered  tfarouj^  these 
townships,    are   almost  entirely  stationed  m  vallies;  one  of 
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whicb,  towards  the  northern  part  of  the  township,  runs  across^ 
or  nearly  across,  the  peninsula.  On  these  low  grounds  they 
find  a  better  soil,  and  secnrity  from  the  violence  of  the  winds. 
The  hills,  contrary  to  what  is  found  almost  everywhere  else 
in  New-England,  are  dry,  sandy»  and  barren. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  township,  and  of  the  buildingi 
which  it  contains,  diflers  in  nothing  remarkable  from  those, 
which  have  been  already  described.  It  includes  two  villages, 
one  of  about  forty,  and  the  other  of  about  thirty  houses ;  to- 
gether with  several  hamlets,  and  a  nuinber  of  scattered  habita- 
tions. The  houses  have  the  same  tidy,  comfortable  appear- 
ance, which  has  been  heretofore  remarked ;  but  are  painted 
in  fewer  instances  than  in  Yarmouth,  and  some  other  places* 
The  church  is  large  and  decent,  but  without  a  steeple.  From 
the  ground,  on  which  this  building  stands,  there  is  a  noble 
prospect  of  the  bay  and  the  ocean.  This  view  is  firequently 
repeated  in  the  way  to  Province  Town. 

In  passing  through  this  township  we  saw  a  few  melancholy 
com  fields,  particularly  towsords  the  northern  limits.  The 
com  hills,  formed  by  the  hoe,  were  all  standing,  as  if  the  fieldt 
had  yielded  their  last  crop,  and  were  finally  forsaken.  The. 
fences  appeared  to  have  been  designed  rather  to  marie  the 
boundaries  of  the  fields,  tfian  to  defend  them  against  the  in- 
trusion of  cattle.  Y^  these  lands  are  said,  in  ancient  times, 
to  have  produced  fifty  bushels  of  maize  to  the  acre,  and  firom 
fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  wheat. 

Tniro  contained,  in  1790, 1.193  inhabitants,  and  166  dweU- 
ings ;  in  1800, 1,162  inhabitanU ;  and,  in  1810, 1,209. 

From  Truro  to  Province  Town  our  road  lay  chiefly  on  the 
margin  of  a  beach,  which  unites  it  with  Tnno.  The  forai  of 
this  township,  exclusively  of  Long  Point,  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a  chemical  retort :  the  town  lying  in  the  inferior  arch  of  the 
bolb,  and  Race  Pomt  on  the  exterior  and  the  beach  being 
die  stem.  Immediately  before  the  town  is  the  harbour,  com- 
monly s^ed  Gape  Cod  harbour;  the  waters  of  which  extend 
round  the  north  end  of  Truro  a  consaderable  distance,  and 
are  there  terminated  by  an  extensive  salt  macsh,  which  reaohea 
some  distance  into  the  last  mentioned  township.  Between 
this  marsh  and  the  waters  of  Province  Town  harbour  on  one 
side,  and  the  Atlantie  on  the  other,  nms  the  beach.    From 
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obsenring  tt  in  various  places  along  the  road  from  'Ra«*hf>m,  I 
was  induced  to  beliere,  that  it  borders  the  ocean  from  Raee 
Point  to  the  Elbow,  and  perhaps  reaches  still  farther. 

This  remarkable  object  is  an  enormous  mass  of  sand,  sncfa 
as  has  been  already  described ;  fine,  light,  of  a  yellowish  hnop 
and  the  sport  of  every  wind.  It  is  blown  into  plains,  vallies, 
and  hills.  The  hills  are  of  every  height  from  ten  to  two  hun- 
dred feet.  Frequently  they  are  naked,  round,  and  extremely 
elegant ;  and  often  rough,  pointed,  wild,  and  fantastical,  with 
all  the  varied  forms,  which  are  seen  at  times  in  drifts  of  snow. 
Some  of  them  are  covered  with  beach-grass:  some  fringed 
with  whortleberry  bushes ;  and  some  tufted  with  a  small  and 
singular  growth  of  oaks.  The  variety  and  wildness  of  the 
forms,  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  surface,  the  height  of  the 
loftier  elevations,  the  inmiense  length  of  the  range,  and  the 
tempestuous  tossing  of  the  clouds  of  sand,  formed  a  group  of 
objects,  novel,  sublime,  and  more  interesting  than  can  be  ima- 
gined. It  was  a  barrier  against  the  ambition  and  fietfulnen 
of  the  ocean,  restlessly  and  always  employed  in  assailing  its 
strength,  and  wearing  away  its  mass.  To  my  own  fancy  it 
appeared  as  the  eternal  boundary  of  a  region,  wild,  dreary^ 
and  inhospitable,  where  no  huuiuii  being  could  dwell,  and  into 
which  every  human  foot  was  forbidden  to  enter.  The  parts 
of  this  barrier,  which  are  covered  with  whortleberry  bushes, 
and  with  oaks,  have  been  either  not  at  all,  or  very  little  blown. 
The  oaks,  particularly,  appear  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
forests  originally  formed  on  this  spot.  Their  appearance  was 
new  and  singular.  Few  if  any  of  them  rose  above  the  middle 
stature  of  man ;  yet  they  were  not  shrubs,  but  trees  of  a  re- 
gpdar  stem  and  structure.  They  wore  all  the  marks  of  ex- 
treme age ;  were  in  some  instances  already  decayed,  and  in 
others  decaying;  were  hoary  with  moss,  and  were  deformed 
by  branches,  broken  and  wasted,  not  by  violence,  but  by  time. 
The  whole  appearance  of  one  of  these  trees  strongly  reminded 
me  of  a  little,  withered  old  man.  Indeed,  a  Lillipntian  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  compared  with  a  veteran  of  Brob- 
dingnag,  would  very  naturally  illustrate  the  resemblance,  or 
rather  the  contrast,  between  one  of  these  dwarfs  and  a  full- 
grown  tenant  of  our  forests. 

This  stinted  vegetation  is  partially,  and  perhaps  justly,  at- 
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tributDd  to  the  inAoenoe  of  the  sea  winds.  The  chief  cause, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  diis  peninsula  the  forest  trees,  and  all  others, 
even  those  in  the  most  favoured  spots,  are  unusuaDy  small. 
You  win  remember,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  sofl,  and 
a  few  spots  of  salt  marsh,  it  is  formed  entirely  of  sand.  In 
such  ground  no  forest  tree  can  grow,  either  with  rapidity  or 
vigour.  All  the  trees,  and  all  their  branches,  are  blunt  and 
unthrifty  in  their  appearance,  and  humble  in  their  stature. 
The  water,  which  nourishes  them,  is  received  upon  a  mere 
sieve,  which  retains  it  but  for  a  moment,  and  supplies  them 
with  a  scanty,  parsimonious  nurture.  Accordingly,  the  trees 
are  in  the  literal  sense  starved.  On  the  beach  this  evil  exists 
in  a  peculiar  degree.  The  hills,  on  which  these  remarkable 
vegetables  stand,  are  of  veiy  small  compass ;  and  the  water 
runs  down  their  sides,  and  oozes  from  their  declivities.  Hence, 
the  supply  of  nutriment  is  still  less,  and  the  growth  more 
stinted,  than  on  the  body  of  the  peninsula. 

On  the  driest  and  most  barren  of  these  grounds  grows  a 
plant,  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  known  here  by  the 
name  of  beach-grass.  This  vegetable  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  sedge ;  but  is  of  a  light  bluish  green,  and  of  a  coarse 
appearance.  On  these  sands,  sterile  as  they  appear,  it  flou- 
rishes with  a  strong  and  rapid  vegetation  ;  and,  I  believe,  not 
at  all,  or  very  rarely,  on  any  other  ground ;  and  here,  one 
would  naturally  think  nothing  could  grow. 

From  a  Mr.  Collins,  now  an  inhabitant  of  Plymouth,  and 
formeriy  of  Truro,  I  received  the  following  information. 
When  he  lived  at  Truro  the  inhabitants  were,  under  the  au- 
thority of  law,  regulariy  warned  in  the  month  of  April,  yeariy, 
to  plant  beach-grass,  as  in  other  towns  of  New-England  they 
are  warned  to  repair  highways.  You  will  observe,  that  it  was 
required  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  under  the  proper  penal- 
ties for  disobedience,  being  as  regular  a  public  tax  as  any 
other.  The  people,  therefore,  generally  attended,  and  per- 
formed the  labour.  The  grass  was  dug  in  the  bunches,  in 
which  it  naturally  grows ;  and  each  bunch  divided  into  a 
number  of  smaller  ones.  These  were  set  out  in  the  sand  at 
distances  of  three  feet.  After  one  row  was  set,  others  were 
plaeed  behind  it  in  snch  a  manner,  as  to  shot  up  the  inter- 
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sticefl ;  or,  as  a  carpenter  would  say,  so  as  to  break  the  joiatew 
It  was  placed  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  present  the  wind 
from  haring  an  open  course  through  the  grass  in  any  dirao* 
tion,  lest  it  should  drive  the  sand  away.  When  it  is  aofom 
set,  it  grows  of  course,  and  spreads  with  rapidity.  Ereiy 
bunch  enlarges ;  and,  with  its  seeds,  plants  new  ones  aroimd 
it  The  seeds  are  so  heavy,  that  they  bend  the  heads  of  the 
grass ;  and,  when  ripe,  drop  directly  down  by  its  side,  where 
they  immediately  vegetate.  Thus  in  a  short  time  the  gnrand 
is  covered. 

Where  this  covering  is  found,  none  of  the  sand  is  Uown. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  accumulated  and  raised  conturaally,  as 
snow  gathers  and  rises  among  bushes,  or  branches  of  trees^ 
cut  and  spread  upon  the  earth.  Nor  does  the  grass  merely 
defend  the  surface  on  which  it  is  planted ;  but  rises,  as  that 
rises,  by  new  accumulations ;  and  always  overtops  the  sand, 
however  high  that  may  be  raised  by  the  wind. 

Within  the  memory  of  my  informant  the  sea  broke  over  the 
beach,  which  connects  Truro  with  Province  Town  (the  eastern 
end  of  which,  for  three  miles,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  former 
township) ;  and  swept  the  body  of  it  away  for  some  '^w^w^w. 
The  beach-grass  was  immediately  planted  on  the  spot ;  incon- 
sequence of  which  the  beach  was  again  raised  to  a  suffioient 
height,  and  in  various  places  into  hills. 

The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  exhibited  in  the 
formation  of  this  plant,  in  this  place,  certainly  claim  the  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  of  man.  But  for  tlds  sing^  mi> 
sightly  vegetable,  the  slender  barrier,  which  here  has  so  kMif 
resisted  the  ravages  of  the  ocean,  had,  not  improbably,  been 
long  since  washed  away.  In  the  ruins.  Province  Town,  and 
its  most  useful  harbour,  must  have  been  lost ;  and  the  reliel^ 
which  the  harbour,  and  the  inhabitants,  furnish  to  multitudes 
of  vessels  in  distress,  and  which  no  other  place  or  people 
could  possibly  furnish,  must  have  been  prevented.  No  other 
plant  grows  on  this  sand.  The  purpose  for  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  created,  it  answen  easily,  permanently,  and  per* 
fecdy.  Perhaps  at  some  period,  at  a  more  advanced  state  of 
knowledge,  when  war  shall  have  become  less,  and  the  ed* 
vancement  of  happiness  more  the  object  of  human  parsnity 
of  siflHiar  importance  may  be  found  for  most,  possibly 
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ibr  sH  otfwr  objects*  howerer  nselen  diey  ougr  be  thought  at 
present,  and  however  neglected  m  the  inqnnies  of  man. 

The  benefit  of  this  ns^l  plant,  and  of  these  pnident  rega- 
lations,  is  however  in  some  measure  lost.  There  are  in  IVo- 
Tince  town,  as  I  was  informed,  one  hnndred  and  forty  cows. 
These  animals,  being  stinted  in  their  means  of  subsistence,  are 
permitted  often  to  wander,  at  times  in  search  of  food.  In 
ever;  such  case  they  make  depredations  on  the  beach  grass, 
and  prevent  its  seeds  from  being  formed.  In  tins  manner  the 
plant  is  ultimately  destroyed* 

It  has  been  a  frequent  opinion,  that  this  beach,  and  not  im 
probably  the  whole  townsh^  of  Province  Town,  will  one  day, 
and  that  at  no  distant  period  of  time,  be  swept  away  by  the 
ocean.  I  was  not  able  to  obtsan  satisfactory  information  con- 
ceming  this  subject,  particularly  as  judicious  persons  diflfered 
entirely  both  as  to  facts  and  probabilities.  S<mie  arerred,  that 
the  beach  has  been  greatiy  diminished  witiiin  a  moderate  pe- 
riod. Others,  particularly  one,  a  discreet  man,  insisted,  that 
what  it  lost  on  one  nde  it  rq^ularly  gained  on  the  other.  It 
is  now  a  mere  fine  of  sand,  in  several  places  not  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  appears  to  Ae  eye  of  a  stranger,  as 
if  every  vestige  of  it  might  be  easily  swept  away  witiiin  two  or 
tnree  years. 

From  Truro  to  Province  Town  the  road  and  the  scenery  are 
both  singular.  Beside  the  beadi  and  the  salt-marsh  already 
described,  Ae  high  grounds  of  Truro,  on  the  south-west,  exhi- 
bit a  prospect  entirely  peculiar.  Bleak,  barren,  and  desolate, 
as  if  never  designed  to  be  the  residence  of  man,  they  are  ne* 
veftfieless  divided  into  fields,  indosed  in  the  low,  slender  man- 
ner mentioned  above,  and  covered  with  short  grass,  now  russet 
and  melanoholy.  The  soQ,  here  scarce  an  inch  ti&k,  has,  in 
spots  spread  over  dl  tiiese  fields  at  Httie  distanoes,  beeneitber 
Uown  or  washed  away,  and  left  the  white  sand  immediately 
beneadi  it  bare.  Time  spoti  exaetiy  resemUe  the  ranains  of 
a  light  snow  chiefly  melted  and  vanished,  yet  still  whitening 
the  ground  in  many  places,  and  witii  perpetually  differing 
glidations  of  lustre. 

The  road,  except  when  the  tide  has  dedined,  lies  along  ike 
smtft-westetn  margin  of  the  bench  in  a  mass  of  sand,  through 
wWeh  a  horse  wades  with  eioissive  flrtigne.    Whes  the  tide 
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has  sufficiently  fallen,  a  path  is  farnished  by  that  part  of  tfae 
beach  which  has  been  washed,  better  in  our  opinion  than 
almost  any  which  we  had  found  after  we  had  left  Roches- 
ter. The  only  objects  in  this  tract,  which  can  be  called  beanti- 
ful,  except  the  water,  are  the  naked  hills  of  sand.  These  in 
many  instances  are  perfectly  regular,  graceful  swells,  hi^ly  or- 
namented with  fine  waving  figures  of  great  elegance,  wroaght 
in  the  sand  by  the  various  motions  of  the  wind. 

Province  Town  stands  on  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  and 
near  the  western  limit  of  the  beach.  Race  Point,  the  northern 
termination  of  the  peninsula,  lies  three  miles  farther  north ; 
and  Long  Point,  a  hook  extending  from  its  western  border, 
shoots  out  towards  the  south  four  and  a  half.  Between  this 
hook  and  a  beach,  connected  with  the  north-western  comer  q€ 
Truro,  winds  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  thus  com- 
pletely land-locked,  and  perfectly  safe.  The  town  is  built  on 
the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  and  on  the  southern  margin  of 
the  beach.  When  we  were  on  the  ground,  it  contained  140 
houses  ;  all,  as  far  as  we  saw  them,  of  one  story.  They  were 
new,  neat,  and  comfortable  ;  but  are  built  on  a  bed  of  deep 
sand,  and  set  upon  blocks  of  wood.  They  are  built  in  rows* 
the  first  of  which  is  complete ;  the  second,  immediately  behind 
it,  broken  with  interstices ;  and  the  third,  short  and  broken 
also.  All,  or  nearly  all  of  them  face  toward  the  haiboar* 
There  are  a  few  court-yards,  but  no  other  inclosures  of  any 
kind.  Cellars,  where  thev  exist,  are  built  of  bricks  in  a  circu- 
lar  form,  to  prevent  the  sand  firom  forcing  in  the  walls  by  its 
pressure.  Tt  is  said,  that  there  are  two  or  three  gardens  at 
some  distance  from  the  town;  and  some  of  the  inhabitants 
cultivate  a  few  summer  vegetables  in  their  court-yards.  Al- 
most all  their  food,  except  fish,  is  imported  from  Boston. 
Fish  is  the  only  commodity  of  domestic  use  with  which  they 
supply  themselves. 

The  earth  is  here  a  mere  residence,  and  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  contribute  at  all  to  the  sustenance  of  man.  All  his  support, 
and  all  his  comforts,  are  elicited  from  the  ocean.  To  the 
ocean  he  betakes  himself  as  the  only  field  of  his  exertions,  and 
as  if  it  were  his  native  element.  The  little  children  were 
wading  as  familiarly  in  the  harbour,  as  elsewhere  they  are  seen 
playing  in  the  streets.    Their  sports,  and  their  serious  occopa- 
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lioDs,  are  alike  found  there.  little  boys  managed  boats  of 
considerable  size  with  the  fearlessness,  and  apparently  with 
the  skill,  of  experienced  boatmen.  Every  employment,  except 
within  doors,  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  water,  and  in- 
tended for  the  sea.  To  fish  in  every  various  manner,  to  se- 
corc  that  which  had  been  caught,  to  cure  fish,  to  extract  oil, 
and  to  manage  different  sorts  of  vessels,  from  the  canoe  to  the 
ship,  engrossed  apparently  the  whole  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  manners  of  all  those  whom  we  saw,  of  every  age  and 
of  both  sexes,  were  very  becoming,  plain,  frank,  obliging,  and 
obviously  sincere.  Nothing  was  perceived  of  the  roughness 
which  I  had  expected  from  a  mere  collection  of  fishermen  and 
sailors.  The  inn,  in  which  we  lodged,  was  kept  by  a  respect- 
able man,  who,  with  his  whole  family,  did  every  thing  which  we 
could  wish  for  our  accommodation. 

All  these  people  appear  to  be  industrious  and  enterprising. 
They  are  said  to  be  excelled  by  no  seamen  in  their  resolution, 
skill,  and  activity.  Many  of  them  command  ships  belonging 
to  Boston,  and  the  other  trading  towns  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Manv  of  them  also  are  said  to  amass  wealth  to  a  considerable 
degree;  and  some  of  them  retire  into  the  interior,  where  they 
purchase  farms  of  th^  less  industrious  and  less  prosperous 
countrjrmen. 

The  fishery  of  Province  Town  is  an  important  object.  For 
some  years  the  scarcity  of  whales  has  been  such  as  to  discou- 
rage the  whale  fishery ;  but  as  they  have  now  become  more 
numerous,  they  are  beginning  to  be  objects  of  more  attention. 
The  cod  fishery  is  pursued  with  great  spirit  and  success.  Just 
before  we  arrived,  a  schooner  came  in  from  the  great  bank  with 
MfeOOO  fish,  about  1,500  quintals,  taken  in  a  single  voyage ; 
the  main  deck,  as  I  was  informed,  being,  on  her  return,  eight 
inches  underwater  in  calm  weather.  They  also  fish  for  sharks, 
and  take  great  numbers  of  them ;  for  mackarel,  horse  macka- 
lel,  haddock,  fcc.  Herrings  are  also  taken  in  prodigious 
quantities. 

The  harbour  of  Province  Town  is  very  capacious,  secure, 
open  at  all  times,  and  of  good  bottom.  Its  depth  is  suffi- 
cient for  ships  of  any  size,  and  it  will  contain  more  than  three 
thoatand  vessels  at  once.    Its  importanoe  bincalciilaUe.  The 
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exterior  ooait  of  the  pemnsnla  is  pecnliaily  haaardons.  The 
fltoimsy  which  prevail  on  the  American  coast,  generally  conaa 
from  the  east ;  and  there  is  no  oAer  hariwnr  <mi  a  windwavd 
shore  widun  two  hundred  miles.  A  vast  mmiber  of  veaaila 
are  always  plying  in  this  commercial  region ;  and  ♦**^^fMifla 
have  found  safety  here,  vfhich  would  otherwise  have  perished. 

About  97y000  quintals  of  cod  iBsh,  and  about  6,000  banda 
of  herrings,  are  annually  caught  by  the  people  of  Phnriooe 
Town.  The  herrings  are  about  four  dollars  a  barrel,  and  ood 
fish  about  three  doBars  and  a  third,  or  twenty  ■mKpgM  a 
quintid. 

Within  dns  township  there  are  two  horses,  ten  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  cows.  These,  except  wkea 
Aey  purloin  the  beach  grass,  are  fed  from  the  marsh  in  the 
neigfabouriiood. 

All  the  inhabitants  whom  we  saw,  of  eveiy  age,  were  weD 
clad;  and  no  marks  of  poverty  were  discerned  by  us. 

Province  Town  contains  a  Presbyterian  church.  Mr. 
P— ,  the  present  minister,  is  much  and  deservedly  respeetad 
by  his  people ;  and  his  public  labours  are  very  generally  a^ 
tended.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  prime  source  of  the  sobiielgr 
and  decency  conspicuous  among  the  inhabitants.  He  was 
setded,  as  we  were  told,  when  there  were  only  seventeen  fi^ 
milies  on  the  spot ;  the  town  having  been  in  a  great  measnn 
deserted  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

A  stranger,  bom  and  educated  in  the  interior  of  New- 
England,  amid  the  varied  beauties  of  its  surface,  and  the 
hnuriant  succession  of  its  produce,  naturally  concludes,  whea 
he  visits  Province  Town,  that  the  inhabitants  and  the  neigh- 
bours also  must  possess  a  veiy  limited  share  of  enjoymenU 
Facts,  however,  refute  this  conclusioB.  For  aught  that  we 
could  discern,  they  were  as  cheerful,  and  appeared  to  eqjoy 
Kfe  as  well,  as  any  equal  number  of  their  countrymen.  This* 
indeed,  is  easily  explicable.  Food  and  clothing,  houses^ 
lodging,  and  fuel,  they  possess  of  such  a  quality,  and  with  so 
much  ease  in  the  acquisition,  as  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of 
that  middle  state  in  life,  which  wise  men  of  eveiy  age  have 
dignified  by  the  name  of  golden.  Nature  and  habit  endear  to 
them  the  place  in  which  they  were  bom  and  live,  and  prevent 
them  from  f<*«ling  what  would  be  serious  inconvenieaces  to  a 
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ftrtsger.  TImr  made  of  life  is  iwtvally  not  lest  plwtJBy 
ihmm  tkal  of  tlio  bmer  or  mechanio ;  for  no  people  are  moro 
attadwd  to  their  employment  tlum  leamen*  Tke  enterprioe, 
which  tUt  life  requires,  and  the  energy  which  it  suppUea. 
render  it  leoa  eren  and  doll,  and  are  probably  as  wdl  suited  to 
the  naiaral  taste  of  man,  as  arts  or  agriculture.  The  sitaations 
of  otbem  thoy  rarely  see,  and  are  therefcve  rarely  led  to  make 
irksome  comparisons.  The  lawn,  the  meadow,  the  orchard, 
and  the  harvest,  excite  in  their  minds,  neither  wishes  nor 
thongfats.  The  draught  of  herrings,  the  fare  of  cod  fish,  the 
conquest  of  a  shark,  and  the  capture  ef  a  whale,  prompt  their 
ambition,  engrom  their  oaie,  and  funush  pleasures,  as  entirely 
nnknown  to  the  farmer,  as  the  ioy  of  hnrrest  is  to  them.  To 
solitude  they  are  strangen*  An  aotire,  enterprising  life  is 
scarcely  molested  by  ennuL  Almost  e? eiy  day  strangers  visit 
Province  Town  from  different  parts  of  the  world ;  for  there  is 
hardly  any  spot,  except  great  trading  cities,  which  is  nK>re  fire- 
qoented  by  vesseb  of  aH  deaoriptions  than  this.  By  these 
they  are  fimHshed  with  baainass  imd  inlelligenoe,  and  with  not 
a  few  of  those  little  varieties  in  thovght  and  feeling,  which 
eontribule  so  much  to  the  cheerfulness  of  life.  Nor  do  they 
fell  of  obeying  a  oonsdons  unintermpted  superiority  over 
mere  landsmen.  While  most  of  their  eountrymen  have  been 
chained  to  a  small  spot  of  earth,  dbey  have  tmveraed  the 
ocean.  While  the  husbandman  has  followed  the  ploagh,  or 
hrandiihed  the  sickle,  the  inhabitant  of  Ph^vinoe  Town  has 
eoasted  the  shores  of  Greenland,  swept  the  Braaliaa  seas,  or 
crossed  the  Pacific  ooean,  in  chaae  of  the  whale.  Who,  that 
has  circumnavigated  the  globe,  will  not  look  down  on  him, 
who  has  scarcely  travelled  out  of  his  natiiie  county,  or  spent 
life  on  his  own  form  ? 

The  tmlh  is,  a  great  part  of  human  happiness  or  miseiy 
arises  finam  oomparisan  nMrely.  Our  nusfertunes  tfmg  not 
feam  our  poveily,  for  we  are  rarely  poor  in  suoh  a  sense  as  to 
anSer,  but  firom  a  peroeptioQ  that  we  are  not  ao  iich  as  othen. 
To  this  spirit  there  are  no  bounds*  Alexander  would  havie 
been  contented  with  Macedon,  had  there  been  no  Persia,  wilh 
Persia,  had  the  Indus  and  the  ocean  limited  the  Anatio  conti- 
nent, and  with  the  station  of  a  man,  had  there  been  in  his  ap- 
prehension no  gods.    Where  olgaals  of  supfvioritjr  md  com- 
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paiisoir  do  not  exist,  the  pain  arising  from  this  souroe  is  not 
felt.  Such,  in  a  good  degree,  is  the  sitoation  of  these  peopiA. 
Their  lot  is  the  lot  of  all  around  them.  They  have  little  to 
covet,  because  they  possess  most  of  what  is  seen  and  knofwii. 
Happily,  ProTidence  has,  in  cases  of  real  importance,  conci- 
liated us,  partially  at  least,  to  the  sources  of  our  enjoyment. 
Were  we  naturally  and  generally  prompted  to  an  umronal 
comparison  of  our  condition  with  that  of  others,  how  many,  who 
are  now  satisfied,  would  make  themselves  miserable,  because 
they  were  not  seated  on  thrones  and  wielding  sceptres.  How 
many  would  pine,  that  they  were  not  to  glitter  on  the  page  of 
the  historian  and  the  poet.  How  many  would  spend  life  in 
sighing  for  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  Spenser  and  Beattie,  the 
exquisite  elegance  of  Addison  and  Virgil,  or  the  sublime 
raptures  which  thrilled  in  the  bosom  of  Homer,  Milton,  or 
Isaiah. 

Province  Town,  in  1790,  contained  434  inhabitants;  in 
1800,  813  ;  in  1802,  there  were  198  families,  and,  by  a  pro- 
portional calculation,  946  persons ;  rather  less  than  five  to  a 
family;  and,  in  1810,  936. 

Wednesday,  September  30th,  we  left  our  hospitable  and 
friendly  inn,  and  rode  to  Harwich ;  thirty-five  miles.  We 
began  our  journey  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to  take  the  bene- 
fit of  a  hard  path,  furnished  by  that  part  of  the  beach  which  is 
covered  by  the  tide  at  high-water.  For  several  miles  we  were 
presented  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Atlantic,  now  rolling  against 
the  shore  under  the  pressure  of  a  strong  wind  with  inexpres- 
sible grandeur.  After  we  had  ascended  the  high  ground  on 
which  stands  the  church  of  Truro,  I  was  struck  with  the  re- 
semblance between  this  spot  and  some  parts  of  Scotland,  as 
they  are  often  exhibited  in  description.  "  Bleak  and  barren,* 
like  *'  Scotia's  Hills*,"  the  country  seemed  to  forbid  the  cul- 
tivation and  the  hopes  of  man.  Providence  appeared,  in  tiie 
very  formation  of  the  ground,  to  have  destined  it  to  acddentd 
visitation,  or  eternal  solitude.  In  spite  of  facts  the  imagina- 
tion irresistibly  asked.  Who,  that  could  make  his  retreat,  wonid 
fix  his  residence  here  I 

On  this  ground  there  is  a  handsome  lighthouse,  stationed 

*  Beattie  «t  Mimtrel 
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upon  a  maw  of  olaj  remarkable  for  its  fimmess,  and  not  less 
80  for  being  found  here.  General  Lmcoln»  a  gentleman  to 
whom  his  country  is  indebted  for  many  important  services, 
soperinteDded  its  erection ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  contrived  in  a 
manner  nnomnmonly  useful. 

On  our  way  we  passed  through  the  town  of  Wellfleet ;  and 
found  the  houses  generally  like  those  heretofore  described,  but 
with  more  appearances  of  attention  and  taste. 

Here  we  saw  a  collection  of  sand-hills  surrounding  the  har- 
bour. They  were  of  different  sizes,  and,  in  some  degree,  of 
different  figures ;  but  were  all  obtuse  cones,  smooth,  regular, 
and  elegant.  Such  a  number,  adorning  a  handsome  piece  of 
water,  winding  beautifully  until  it  opened  with  a  vista-like 
passage  into  the  bay,  were,  after  all  the  similar  objects  which 
we  had  seen,  new  and  interesting.  No  mass  of  earth  is  com* 
parable  to  these  hills  for  regularity  and  elegance  of  figure  and 
surface.  Were  they  as  cheerful  as  they  are  regular,  were  they 
dressed  with  the  verdure  which  so  generally  adorns  New* 
England,  they  would  be  among  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
nature. 

At  Wellfleet  formerly  lived  Colonel  Elisha  Doane,  who 
amassed  in  this  spot  an  estate  of  £  130,000  sterling. 

In  1790,  Wellfleet  contained  1,113  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
1,907 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,402. 

At  Eastham  we  changed  our  road  a  few  miles  before  we 
reached  Orieans ;  and,  after  passing  by  the  church,  an  ordi- 
nary building  in  indifferent  repair,  entered  a  large  sandy  waste, 
lying  towards  the  bay.  Here  about  one  thousand  acres  were 
entirely  blown  away  to  the  depth,  in  many  places,  of  ten  feet 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  dreariness  and  desolation  of  this 
scene.  Not  a  Gving  creature  was  visible ;  not  a  house ;  nor 
even  a  green  thing,  except  the  whortleberries,  which  tufted  a 
few  lonely  hillocks,  rising  to  the  height  of  the  original  surface, 
and  prevented  by  this  defence  from  being  blown  away  also. 
These,  although  they  varied  the  prospect,  added  to  the  gloom 
by  their  strongly  picturesque  appearance,  by  marking  exactly 
the  original  level  of  the  plain,  and  by  showing  us,  in  this  man- 
ner, the  immensity  of  the  mass  which  had  thus  been  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  The  beach  grass  had  been  planted  here, 
and  the  ground  had  been  formerly  inclosed ;  but  the  gates  had 
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been  left  open,  and  the  catde  bad  destroyed  tUs  mrahiaHo 
plant.  The  inhabttanti  were,  I  presume,  diiconnigad,  and 
yidded  up  thm  posseaaions  to  nun.  When  and  where  tUn 
evil  will  stop,  cannot  easfly  be  calculated ;  for  the  sand  sfieaJa 
a  perfect  sterility  in  its  progress,  and  entirely  desoialea  the 
ground  on  winch  it  falls.  The  impression  made  by  this  land- 
scape cannot  be  realisnd  without  experience.  It  was  a  eoni- 
poond  of  wildness,  gloom,  and  solitude.  I  felt  myself  trana* 
ported  to  the  borders  of  Nubia,  and  was  well  prepared  to  meet 
flie  sandy  columns  so  forcibly  described  by  Bruce,  and  after 
Um  by  Darwin.  A  troop  of  Bedouins  would  hare  ^■■■*^1 
the  picture,  banished  every  thought  of  our  own  country,  and 
set  us  down  in  an  African  waste. 

The  day  had  now  become  very  warm ;  the  wind  blew  fiom 
behind  us;  the  sand  was  very  deep;  and  our  horses  wen 
obliged  to  move  slowly,  and  with  extreme  diflkulty.  Nothing 
could  better  elucidate  the  ctrength  and  beauty  of  that  fine 
image  of  Isaiah,  **  A  weary  land  C  and  to  us  ''  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock"  would  have  been  inexpressibly  delightiuL 

The  rocks  on  this  peninsula  terminated,  upon  our  road,  in 
Orleans.    They  are  the  common,  grey  granite  of  the  country. 

We  lodged  at  Harwich  with  a  Captain  A.  This  man  had 
been  thirty  years  at  sea,  and,  as  he  informed  us  with  emphnsisj 
had  seen  the  world.  .  Now  he  was  the  principal  fimner  in 
Harwich,  and  cut  annually  from  four  to  eight  loads  of  EngUsh 
hay  * ;  a  greater  quantity,  as  he  told  us,  than  was  cut  by  any 
angle  fanner  further  down  the  Cape.  A  Aumer  in  the  in^ 
terior,  who  cuts  annually  from  one  to  two  hundred  tons, 
perhaps  smile  at  this  story. 

I  am.  Sir,  ftc. 

*  SpMT  gnss. 


LETTER  XL 


R$tum  to  Sandwich,  Mi$Mum  among  the  India$u  at  Mas- 
$ap€€.  Vmi  to  the  Rev.  Oideon  Hawley,  the  MiuUmartf» 
Ducripium  of  ihe  Peninsula  of  Cape  Cod.  lie  Soil^ 
Populaiiont  Inc. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Th  b  next  morniiig,  Thnnday,  October  Ist,  we  rode 
to  Yannoatfa,  Hoe  miles,  to  breakfast;  and  spent  a  consider- 
able tioM  in  exaauning  the  salt  works  of  Peter  Tbatober,  Esq. 
Hence  we  ptocoeded  to  Manhpee,  or  Massapee,  fifteen,  to 
dinner.  Li  the  evening  we  returned  to  Sandwich,  twehre ; 
in  all,  thirlj-six  miles.  Our  road  was  better  than  on  the  three 
preceding  dajs. 

Massapee  is  one  of  the  few  tracts  in  the  popnlons  parts  of 
New*£ngland,  which  are  still  occupied  by  the  aborigiiies.  A 
missionary  has  been  regolaily  soppoited  here,  with  small  in- 
tecniptions,  from  the  estabUshaMnt  of  this  Indian  eolony,  by 
the  effarts  of  Mr.  Biohard  Bonne,  the  first  missionaiy.  TUs 
gentleman,  with  a  disinterestedness  and  piety  UgUy  honoms 
aUe  to  him,  obtained*  in  the  year  IfiOO,  a  deed  firom  an  Indian, 
named  Qoachatisset,  and  others,  to  the  Indians  of  Massapee; 
or,  as  dbey  were  then  caDed,  **  the  Sooth  Sea  Indians,**  corer- 
ing  the  tract  which  bears  this  name.  The  instmment  was  so 
drawn,  that  the  land  conld  never  be  sold  without  the  consent 
of  erery  Indian  belonging  to  the  settlement.  On  this  founda- 
tion he  began  a  mission  to  this  place,  and  was  ordained  as  a 
missionary  in  1070.  In  1685,  he  died ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  an  Indian  preacher,  named  Simon  Popmonet,  who  lived  in 
this  character  about  forty  years;  and  was  succeeded,  m  1729, 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Bourne,  a  descendant  of  Bichard.  This  gen- 
resigned  the  oflfee  in  174S;  and  was  followed  by  a 
Indian  misskmary,  a  negnfanr  minister,  and  a  good. 
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sensible  preacher.  During  his  life  two  gendemen  were  sue- 
cessiyely  candidates  for  the  office ;  but,  being  powerfully  op* 
posed,  neither  of  them  was  inducted.  In  1758»  the  Rev. 
Gideon  Hawlev  was  installed  as  the  pastor  of  these  people. 

Massapee  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  an  Indian  residence.  It 
lies  on  the  Sound  ;  is  indented  by  two  bays ;  and  shoots  into 
several  necks,  or  points  of  land.  It  is  also  watered  by  several 
streams  and  ponds.  From  these  circumstances,  the  inhabit- 
ants derive  abundant  opportunities  of  supplying  themselves 
with  fish.  It  is  well  covered  .with  a  forest ;  and,  therefofe, 
has  long  retained  the  game,  which  was  the  second  source  of 
their  subsistence.  It  is  also  sequestered,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  that  correspondence  with  the  whites,  which  has  been 
usually  fatal  to  Indian  settlements  in  this  country. 

The  face  of  this  tract  is  not  unpleasant.  It  is  composed  of 
plains,  vallies,  and  hills,  but  is  less  unequal  than  Sandwich  or 
Barnstable.  On  our  road  we  saw  several  English  houses;  all 
of  which  were  good  buildings,  and  exhibited  proofs  of  pros- 
perity.    I  have  nowhere  seen  quinces  in  such  abundance. 

The  inn  at  which  we  dined  was  kept  by  a  respectable  family, 
who  entertained  us  with  great  civility  and  kindness.  After 
dinner,  one  of  my  fellow-travellers  accompanied  me  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Hawley,  with  whom  we  had  an  interview,  more 
interesting  than  words  can  describe. 

This  gentleman  was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  my  parents. 
From  his  youth  he  had  sustained  as  amiable  and  unexception- 
able a  character  as  can  perhaps  be  found  among  uninspired 
men.  He  was  pious  and  benevolent,  zealous  and  candid,  firm 
and  gentle,  sedate  and  cheerful,  with  a  harmony  of  character 
equally  uncommon  and  delightful.  Naturally,  I  believe,  hb 
disposition  was  ardent,  his  conceptions  strong,  and  his  suscep- 
tibility exquisite.  The  points,  however,  were  worn  down  and 
smoothed  by  an  excellent  understanding,  and  a  peculiar  self- 
government.  Equally  removed  from  the  phlegm  of  insensi- 
bility, and  the  vehemence  of  passion,  his  feelings  were  warm, 
and  yet  temperate.  Me,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  I  was 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  he  regarded  with  personal  affection.  To 
tliis  he  added  the  peculiar  attachment,  which  he  was  prepared 
to  place  on  me,  as  a  representative  of  my  parents  and  my 
grand  pan>nts  on  both  sides,  all  of  whom  he  remembered  with 
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the  strongest  emotions  of  friendship,  whom  he  had  not  sera 
for  thirty  years,  and  whom  he  expected  never  to  see  on  thb 
side  of  the  grave.  The  expressions  of  genuine  and  virtuous 
attachment  paint  the  heart  at  once,  in  a  manner  perfectly 
understood,  and  exquisitely  felt,  but  they  cannot  be  copied. 
Perhaps  they  were  never  more  happily  exhibited,  nor  by  a 
mind  which  felt  more,  or  in  a  manner  more  amiable  and 
dignified. 

Mr.  Hawley  had  a  favourite  son ;  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
greatest  hopes,  possessed  of  superior  talents  and  learning,  of 
elegant  manners,  distinguished  piety,  and  the  best  reputation. 
He  had  lately  come  from  the  tutorship  in  Cambridge,  and  had 
been  just  ordained  to  the  ministry. 

By  all  who  knew  him  he  was  beloved  and  honoured,  and 
most  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  In  the  room  over  our 
heads  he  lay  on  his  dying  bed,  and  had  been  expected  to  ex- 
pire the  preceding  night.  For  death  he  was,  however,  emi- 
nently prepared;  and  looked  forward  through  the  curtains, 
which  hide  the  invisible  worid,  to  scenes  of  a  higher  and  more 
refined  nature,  scenes  suited  to  the  elevated  taste  of  an  en- 
Kghtened  Christian,  with  a  serenity  and  confidence  more  dig- 
nified than  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  proud  philosophy,  and 
the  sublimest  dreams  of  sceptered  ambition. 

The  pleasure,  with  which  the  father  of  this  good  man  re- 
ceived me ;  the  sympathy,  with  which  he  recalled  the  firiends 
of  his  youth ;  the  sorrow,  awakened  by  the  situation  of  his 
exphing  son ;  and  the  setting  of  his  fond,  luminous  hopes  in 
the  night  of  the  grave ;  the  lustre,  which  played  and  trembled 
over  this  melancholy  scene  from  the  mind  of  that  son,  brilliant 
with  lucid  hopes  of  immortal  glory ;  exhibited  in  their  union 
and  their  altemfitions  a  picture,  wholly  singular,  beautiful, 
solemn,  and  sublime.  I  beheld  it  with  a  mixture  of  wonder 
and  delight  To  describe  it  is  beyond  my  power.  Into  all 
these  subjects  he  entered  familiarly,  and  at  once ;  and  appeared 
equally  ready  to  go  with  his  son,  or  stay  behind  with  his  re- 
maining friend^ ;  to  protract  his  toil  a  little  longer,  or  to  be 
summoned  to  his  account,  and  the  reward  of  his  labours,  as  it 
diould  please  his  Employer.  He  felt  deeply,  but  with  a  serene 
submission.  He  knew  that  he  was  chastened,  but  found  high 
and  suflfeient  consolation  for  his  sufierings  in  the  chaivcter  of 
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Hkn,  from  whom  the  stroke  came.  Tome  heriiowedt  m  eoA 
a  manner  as  to  put  suspicion  out  of  comitenance,  the  affsctMNi 
of  a  father*  and  when  we  parted  he  gave  me  a  fiitlMi!^ 
Uessiug. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge,  the  emotions  whkA  he  db> 
Gorered,  and  even  those  which  he  excited,  were  such  aa  an 
infidel,  or  any  other  worldling,  if  he  could  enjoy  or  underhand 
them,  would  deeply  envy.  They  were  such  as  he  woaid  of 
necessity  confess  to  be  as  much  brighter,  nobler,  and  better, 
than  any  thing  which  he  had  ever  imagined  before,  as  fte 
golden  visions  of  enraptured  poetry  are  superior  to  die  did^ 
cold  realities  of  diis  untoward  life. 

The  young  gentleman,  who  accompanied  me  on  this  visft 
was  educated  in  the  gay  world,  and,  as  himself  declared,  tdB- 
ciently  addicted  to  its  enjoyments ;  but  he  was  entirely  over- 
come by  the  scenes  of  this  interview.  After  we  had  left  the 
house,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  he  had  with  great 
di£Bculty  suppressed  until  that  time,  and  was  unable  to  utter  a 
word,  until  we  had  almost  reached  the  inn.  In  broken  aoeents 
he  then  declared,  that  he  had  never  been  so  deeply  affected  in 
his  life ;  that  although  he  had  not  before  been  accustomed  to 
think  lightly  of  Christianity,  he  had  now  acquired  new  ideas  of 
its  excellence,  and  that  should  he  ever  lose  them  afterwards, 
he  should  esteem  himself  guilty  as  well  as  unhappy.  Yet  the 
whole  conversation  had  been  rather  cheerful,  and  every  thing, 
which  it  involved  of  a  melancholy  nature,  had  been  gilded  and 
burnished  by  serenity  and  hope*. 

*  Af  this  exctlleni  mso  died  •  few  jaart  sfter  tbe  time  lieie  mgptioaid, 
I  will  add  tbote  pvticiilAfB  cooceniiog  him  which  1  have  been  able  to 
coUacu 

Id  a  letter  to  the  author,  dated  April  99, 1801,  Mr.  Hawlej  obterrat  :— 
^  When  yoo  honoured  me  with  a  visit  oo  tbe  2d  of  October  ult.,  mj  Moa, 
mj  MB  Jamet,  the  too  of  mj  old  age,  the  hope  of  my  declining  years,  was 
io  the  laat  stage  of  life,  and  he  only  aurvived  until  the  8th,  at  evening,  whsa 
he  expired.  May  my  other  diildreo  live  as  he  lived,  and  when  they  ooaM 
to  die,  may  they  die  aa  he  died.  A  number  of  bis  church  and  ooi^^regatioa 
came  forty  miles  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  all  the 
vicinity  of  ministers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  L.  of  Falmouth  kept  sabbath  with  of 
on  the  day  after  his  funeral,  and  delivered  a  very  suitable  ducourse  on  tbe 
occasion.  James  <fied  at  a  time  of  life  when  men  are  generally  lamented, 
ia  cast  their  cbaiacters  are  good." 
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When  we  aimed  at  the  inn,  we  found  two  of  omr  c( 
panions  had  set  out  for  Sandwich  soon  after  dinner.  It  was 
■ear  sun-set  when  we  followed  them.  The  eyening  was  calm 
and  beautiful ;  the  country  through  which  we  passed  was  a 
forest,  still  and  solitary,  and  the  moon,  whose  unclouded 
beams  darted,  at  momentaiy  intervak,  through  the  pines,  bor- 
dering our  road,  prol<mged  the  serene  solemnity  awakened  in 
our  minds  during  the  afternoon,  and  formed  a  happy  conclusion 
of  the  aflTecting  scenes  which  I  have  described.  After  a  de*- 
ligfatful  ride  of  twelve  miles,  we  arrived  at  Mr.  B.'s,  aad  weie 
received  widi  every  proof  of  politeness  and  affection. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  succeeding  day,  Friday,  October  2d, 
we  left  this  hospitable  iSunily,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  D., 
rode  to  Plymouth ;  eighteen  miles.    At  the  house  of  Mr.  H. 


lo  a  letter  of  5^pteinber  2, 1803,  he  says  :-^ 

^  I  have  rather  declined  since  I  had  the  honour  and  satisfaction  to  see 
joo  at  nij  house,  in  October  1800,  a  few  days  before  my  late  James'  death. 
I  am  yet  upon  daty— may  I  be  faithful  unto  the  death-— the  time  is  short ; 
and  tbe  time  of  my  departure  is  at  band.    My  coevals  are  dead.  ^ 

*'  For  a  man  of  seventy-five  I  have  very  few  complaints.  lo  the  early 
part  of  life  my  labours  and  sufferings  wen  many  and  hard,  and  I  did  but 
just  survive  my  services  (among  the  Indians  and  in  the  army)  in  the  year 
If  56.  I  came  down  to  this  place  in  1757,  expecting  soon  to  end  my  days ; 
but  was  80  fer  recovered  as  to  be  oo  my  western  mission  in  1761 — and  as 
feras  Chenango. 

^  I  have  lately  written  to  your  Idnsmaii,  the  only  surviving  son  of  your 
late  uncle,  the  president  of  Union  college  deceased,  concerning  his  fether 
in  his  puerile  years,  when  with  me  in  the  Indian  country,  and  how  we  came 
off  in  the  dead  of  winter.  I  was  six  days  in  passing  from  Onecho  Yunghe 
to  Cherry  Valley  with  my  two  boys ;  and  the  four  last  days  with  only  our- 
sehree,  my  Indians  (not  through  disaffection,  but  fedgoe)  having  given  out 
by  the  way.  An  Indian  vrill  hardly  endure  three  days  fetigoe  in  successionb** 

This  eminent  and  feithfnl  servant  of  the  Loid  died  on  the  3d  of  Octobor, 
1807,  in  tbe  eig^y-fiiat  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-sixth  of  his  misnonary 
labours.  ^  *  On  lus  death  bed  be  appeared  perfectly  rational  and  tnmquil. 
Speaking  of  bis  approaching  dissolution  and  his  prospects  of  futurity,  be 
observed,  *  1  have  hope  of  acceptance,  but  it  b  founded  wholly  on  free  and 
sovereign  gF«ce,  and  not  at  all  on  my  own  works.  It  is  true  my  laboais 
hnvn  been  many,  hot  they  have  been  so  veiy  imperfect,  attended  with  to 
gpnm  a  want  of  charity,  humility,  lie.,  that  I  have  no  hope  in  tbem  as  ikb 
gpMind  of  my  acoeptance.*  *'•— nP^. 


*  See  PlHioplitt,  1807^ 
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the  same  polite  and  friendly  reception,  which  we  had 
enced  at  Sandwich,  was  repeated. 

As  I  have  now  bidden  adieu  to  the  peninsula  of  Cape  CocL 
I  will  close  my  account  of  it  with  a  few  general  observatioiis* 

This  singular  piece  of  land  extends  from  the  isthmus,  whidi 
connects  it  with  the  Main,  to  Race  Point,  as  measured  on  Ae 
road,  sixty-eight  miles.     About  half  this  distance  it  runs  east-. 
ward,  and  the  remaining  half  principally  north-westward.     At 
Sandwich,  where  it  is  widest,  it  is  about  seventeen  miles  in 
breadth,  or,  if  measured  to  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Falmouth,  about  twenty.     At  Harwich  it  is  about  eleven,  or, 
if  measured  to  the  southern  point  of  Cape  Malabar,  about 
nineteen.     The  basis  of  this  peninsula,  constituting  almost  tiie 
whole  mass,  is  a  body  of  fine  yellow  sand.     Above  this  is  a 
thin  layer  of  coarser  white  sand,  and  above  this  another  layer 
of  soil,  gradually  declining  from  Barnstable  to  Truro,  where  it 
vanishes.    A  considerable  part  of  the  peninsula  is  still  forested. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants,  within   the  Elbow,   are  seamen; 
beyond  it  almost  all.    They  are  generally,  perhaps  as  generally 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  in  comfortable,  and 
even  in  thrifty  circumstances.     Few  decayed,  or  unrepaired 
houses  were  visible  to  us,  and  no  peculiar  marks  of  poverty. 
The  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  orderly.     The  vice  prin- 
cipally compUiincd  of  to  us  was  interaperunce,  and  this  chiefly 
in  the  western  division.     Every  town  has  at  least  one  church, 
and,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  divine  service  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  generally  and  respectfully  attended.     Their  inter- 
course with  each  other  by  land  is  confmed.     There  are  no 
more  enterprising,   active,   skilful   seamen,   perhaps,   in  the 
world.     Upon  the  whole,  this  unpromising  tract  sustains  more 
inhabitants,  and  furnishes  them  with  more  comfortable  means 
of  subsistence,  than  a  stranger  would  be  easily  induced  to 
imagine.     Tn  1790,  the  county  of  Barnstable  contained  17,354 
people :  in  1800, 19,293;  and,  in  1810,  22,211 ;  a  great  part 
of  whom  are  like  beavers,  gaining  their  subsistence  from  the 
water,  and   making  use  of  the  land  chiefly  as  a  residence. 
Those  who  live   bevond   the   Elbow  have    been   heretofore 
accused  of  plundering  the  vessels  wrecked  on  their  coast,  and 
treating  the  seamen  who  escaped  with  inhumanity.     Instances 
of  this  nature  may  have  happened.     I  am  well  assured,  that 
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the  contrary  character  is  to  be  attribated  to  ihaa  generally, 
and  that  they  have  often  exhibited  the  most  humane,  as  weQ 
as  undaunted  spirit,  in  relieving  their  suffering  countrymen, 
and  in  aiding  them  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  shipwrecked 
property. 

The  country  from  Sandwich  to  Plymouth  is  a  continued 
forest,  with  a  few  solitary  settlements  in  its  bosom.  The  sur- 
face  is,  principally,  a  plain ;  but  at  times  swelling  into  hills. 
Wherever  the  jroad  lies  on  the  shore  the  prospects  are  romantic, 
but  wild  and  solitary.  The  forest  is,  generally,  composed  of 
yellow  pines ;  the  soil  is  barren,  and  die  road  ahnost  univer- 
sally sandy;  but  less  deep  than  that,  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore described. 

We  passed  several  places,  which  in  this  region  have  been 
kept  in  particular  remembrance  from  an  eariy  period.  Among 
them  is  a  rock»  called  Sacrifice  Rock,  and  a  piece  of  water, 
named  Clam-pudding  Pond.  On  the  former  of  these  the 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  gather  sticks,  some  of  which  we 
saw  lying  upon  it,  as  a  religions  service,  now  inexplicable*. 
On  the  shore  of  the  latter  the  early  colonists  of  Plymouth  held 
an  annual  festival,  and  made  this  food  a  part  of  their  enter- 
tainment A  great  part  of  the  tract  is  in  the  township  of 
Plymouth. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

*  Thu  sMas  to  have  b^en  cofComafy  among  the  aboiig^iefl  of  New* 
Ei^laod. 
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Plymouth  ;  the  fir9t  Town  settled  in  New-England.  .  Rook 
on  which  the  Coloniste  Jiret  landed.  Their  Cometon/. 
Reflections  on  the  care  of  Divine  Providence  over  tkom. 
Fisheries  and  Commerce  of  Plymouth. 

Dear  Sir; 

Plymouth,  the  cradle  of  New-England^  is  sitnated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  harbour,  on  the  sooth-western  part  of 
Ma8sachasetts*-Bay,  forty-two  miles  south-east  of  Boston,  and 
thirty  north-east  from  Barnstable.  It  is  built  on  the  Aon^ 
upon  an  easy  declivity,  beneath  the  brow  of  an  extensive  pine 
plain.  The  declivity  is  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  in  length.  Its  sorfaee 
is  generally  handsome,  and  its  soil  excellent.  The  soil  of  the 
plain  is  of  little  value.  Main  Street  runs  irregularly  on  the  reer 
of  the  declivity,  parallel  with  the  shore.  Several  others  haire 
the  same  direction,  and  these  are  irregularly  crossed  by  othen 
nearly  at  right-angles.  The  houses  are  in  many  instances  or- 
dinary, in  many  decent,  and  a  considerable  number  are  of  a 
still  better  appearance.  The  town  is  compactly  built,  and  has 
an  air  of  respectability ;  but  cannot  be  called  handsome.  I 
found  it  improved  in  its  appearance ;  and  still  more  so  when 
I  visited  it  in  1807.  The  public  buildings  are  two  chnrchei* 
a  court  house,  and  a  gaol ;  neither  of  them  distinguished  for 
beaut  V. 

Plymouth  was  tlie  first  town  built  in  New- England  by  civi- 
lized men,  and  those,  by  whom  it  was  built,  were  inferior  in 
v^orth  to  no  body  of  men,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  history 
during  the  last  seventeen  hundred  years.  A  kind  of  venerable- 
ness,  arising  from  these  facts,  attaches  to  this  town,  which  may 
be  termed  a  prejudice.    Still  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  nature 
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of  man,  and  will  never  be  eradicated  either  by  philosophy  or 
ridicuie.  No  New-Englaiider,  who  is  willing  to  indulge  his 
native  feelings*  can  stand  upon  the  rock,  where  our  ancestors 
set  the  first  foot  after  their  arrival  on  the  American  shore, 
without  experiencing  emotions,  entirely  diflferent  firom  those, 
which  are  excited  by  any  common  object  of  the  same  natnre. 
No  New-Englander  could  be  willing  to  have  that  rock  buried 
and  forgotten.  Let  him  reason  as  much,  as  coldly,  and  as 
ingeniously,  as  he  pleases,  he  will  still  regard  this  spot  with 
emotions,  wholly  different  from  those,  which  are  excited  by 
other  places  of  equal,  or  even  superior  importance. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  wish  this  trait  in  the  human  character 
obliterated.  In  a  higher  state  of  being,  where  truth  is  uni* 
versaily  as  well  as  cordially  embraced,  and  virtue  controls 
without  a  rival,  this  prejudice,  if  it  must  be  caQed  by  that 
name,  will  probably  become  useless,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
safely  discarded.  But  in  our  present  condition  every  attach- 
ment, which  is  innocent,  has  its  use,  and  contributes  both  to 
fix  and  to  soften  man.  The  fierce,  and  the  roving  spirit  of 
our  race,  are  alike  dangerous ;  and  where  a  ruling  principle 
of  a  higb^  nature  cannot  be  certainly  established,  nor  its 
efficacy  safely  relied  on,  a  wise  man  will  press  into  the  public 
service  every  harmless  emotion,  every  uaefiil  tendency  of  the 
hmnan  heart,  and  secure  to  himself,  and  to  the  world,  the 
benefits,  which,  experience  assures  him,  will  be  derived  from 
its  influence.  Nor  will  he  foolishly  lessen  the  attachment  to 
eonntry,  nor  discourage  its  desirable  exertions,  by  coldly 
scmtiniiing  its  metaphysical  nature,  doubting  its  propriety,  or 
stigmatising  it  with  the  names  of  prejudice  and  weakness. 

An  admiral  wonld  be  ill  employed,  on  the  eve  of  a  naval 
engagement,  in  teaching  his  sailors,  diat  the  enthusiasm,  with 
which  they  felt  the  honour  of  their  country,  was  contrary  to 
good  sense,  and  founded  only  in  the  foolish  prejudices  of  a 
narrow  education*  A  parent  would  be  miserably  occupied 
in  persaading  his  child,  if  he  conld  persuade  him.  that  the 
hottse,  in  which  he  was  bom,  had  nothing  which  recommended 
it  to  his  attachment,  beyond  any  other  house  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  except  the  feelings,  which  were  produced,  as  well  as 
oherished,  by  weakness  and  error.     Probably  diere  is  not  a 

h2 
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Christian  in  the  worid,  however  ardent,  refined,  or  sablime, 
may  be  his  emotions,  to  whom  Heaven  is  not  additionally  en- 
deared, whenever  he  thinks  of  it  in  the  character,  or  gives  it 
the  appellation,  of  his  final  home.  Such  prejudices  are  more 
honourable  to  the  heart,  and  more  useful  to  the  interesta  of 
man,  than  all  the  frosty  feelings,  and  all  the  wire-drawn  dis- 
quisitions, with  which  a  false  philosophy  has  benumbed  and 
perplexed  the  world. 

On  Saturday  morning,  accompanied  by  I.  L.,  Esq.»  and 
Mr.  H.,  we  visited  the  consecrated  rock,  on  which  the  fint 
fathers  of  New-England  landed.  Hence  we  proceeded  to 
the  original  burying  ground,  where  several  of  the  first  colo- 
nists, whose  names  are  now  unknown,  were  interred.  Two 
of  the  cannon,  originally  brought  hither,  lie  on  this  gronnd. 
From  this  place  we  proceeded  to  the  spot,  where  the  fint 
English  dwelling-house  was  erected ;  and  saw  the  fint  well 
which  was  dug  in  New- England. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  common  cemetery,  and  examined 
the  names  on  a  great  number  of  the  monuments ;  many  of 
which  had  already  been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  history. 

Had  the  persons,  anciently  buried  here,  been  distingaished 
for  nothing  but  being  the  the  first  planters  of  New-England^ 
they  would,  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  mind,  hsve 
been  entitled  to  a  consideration,  in  some  respects  pecaliWp 
and  could  not  have  been  blended  by  memory  with  the  herd 
of  those  who  are  gone.  But  when  [  call  to  mind  the 
of  their  sufferings  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  when  I 
member  their  pre-eminent  patience,  their  unspotted  piety, 
their  immoveable  fortitude,  their  undaunted  resolution, 
their  love  to  each  other,  their  justice  and  humanity  to 
the  savages,  and  their  freedom  from  all  those  stains,  which 
elsewhere  spotted  the  character  even  of  their  companions 
in  afllirtion ;  I  cannot  but  view  them  as  a  singular  band  of 
illustrious  brothers,  claiming  the  veneration  and  applause  of 
all  their  posterity.  By  me  the  names  of  Carver,  Bradford, 
Cusbman.  and  Standish,  will  never  be  forgotten,  until  I  lose 
the  power  of  recollection. 

On  this  ground  stood  the  fint  fort,  ever  erected  in  this 
country.     The  figure  of  the  work  is  still  distinctly  visible.     It 
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was  a  round,  irregular  structure,  conformed  to  the  shape  of 
the  ground.  No  other  place  could  have  been  so  well  chosen, 
either  for  discovering  the  approach  of  savages,  or  for  defend- 
ing the  town  against  their  incursions. 

A  noble  prospect  is  presented  to  the  eye  on  this  spot.     Im- 
mediately beneath  it  lies  the  town ;  and  beyond  this  the  har- 
bour, and  its  shipping.     The  harbour  is  a  beautifnl  piece  of 
water,    bounded   on  the  south  by  Plymouth  Point,  a  long 
arched  beach,  and  on  the  north  by  that  of  Duxborough ;  the 
end  of  which  is  called  the  Gurnet,  and  sustains  the  light- 
house.     These  points,   together  with  the   opposite  shores, 
completely  enclose  the   harbour.     Between   them   is   seen 
Clark's  Island ;  named  from  the  mate  of  the  vessel,  which 
brought  the  first  settlers,  and  the  first  white  man  that  landed 
on  this  ground.     Over  these  points  opens  the  great  bay  of 
Massachusetts ;  limited  at  the  southern  extremity  by  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Cape  Cod,  with  its  finely  gilded  shore  of^^yellow 
sand,  extending  more  than  sixty  miles ;  and  spreading  bound- 
lessly to  the  north-east.     On  the  north  appears  the  town  of 
I>axborougfa*,  shooting  far  into  the  bay  its  beautiful  shore, 
ornamented   by  a  handsome  conical   hill,   called   Captain's 
Mount,  the  property  and  the  residence  of  the  gallant  Stan- 
dish.     A  more  mag^ficent  assemblage  is  not  often  seen ;  and 
none  n  so  endeared  to  a  New-Englander,  by  the  remem- 
brance of  what  has  passed  in  former  periods  of  time. 

Governor  Carver  was  buried  in  the  first  burying  ground, 
and  is  without  a  monument  This  is  dishonourable  to  the 
citizeBs  of  Plymouth ;  but  will,  I  hope,  not  long  remain  so. 
The  true  character  of  their  ancestors  is  becoming  better  and 
better  nnderstood  by  the  people  of  New-England ;  and  their 
attention  to  the  persons  and  facts,  mentioned  in  the  eariy 
Ustory  of  their  ooontry,  is  continually  increasing.  The  in- 
habitants of  Plymouth,  who,  in  this  respect,  hold  the  first 
station  among  their  eonntrymen,  will,  I  trust,  feel  the  pro- 
priety of  honouring,  with  so  becoming  a  tribute,  the  memory 
of  a  man,  to  whom  they  are  so  greatly  indebted.    The  re- 

*  Ttnt  towo  wa»  iMiDed  ia  honour  of  Cmptato  Sundith,  the  thu,  or  mili- 
tary leader  of  the  ix4onv. 
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mains  of  Governor  Bradford  were  interred*  without  a  donbtp 
in  the  other  bnrying  gronnd,  near  those  of  his  son ; 

Bat  ^  not  a  stone 
Tells  where  he  lies.** 

Bradford  and  Carver  were  the  fathers  of  the  colony  at  m 
time,  and  in  circumstances,  when  few  of  our  race  would  liavio 
hazarded  or  suffered  so  much,  even  for  the  promotion  of  re& 
gion  itself.  Their  patience  and  constancy  were  primitive* 
and  their  piety  and  benevolence  would  not  have  didiononred 
an  ^H>stle. 

I  could  not  but  feel,  with  great  force,  the  peculiar  oaie  of 
Divine  Providence  over  these  colonists,  in  conducting  than  to 
thb  spot,  llie  savages  in  the  neighbourhood  had,  during  tho 
preceding  year,  been  entirely  destroyed  by  an  epidemio*; 
and  the  country  was,  therefore,  become,  throughout  a  conai* 
derable  extent,  entirely  useless  to  its  owners.  Hence  they 
were  willing  to  sell  it  to  the  colonists.  Besides,  the  diseaao 
had  so  much  reduced  their  numbers,  that  they  were  endangered 
by  the  formidable  power  of  their  neighbours,  the  Narrhaganseti. 
Instead  of  regarding  the  English,  therefore,  with  that  jei^ 
lousy,  which  is  so  universal  and  so  important  a  characteristio 
of  savages,  they  considered  them  as  seasonable  allies,  hy 
whom  they  might  be  secured  from  the  hostilities  of  their 
neighbours.  Hence  they  welcomed  the  English  with  kind- 
ness and  hospitality.  The  friendship,  begun  between  Maasft- 
soit  and  the  colonists,  continued,  through  his  life;  and,  al» 
though  at  times,  and  in  small  degrees,  weakened  by  the  arts  of 
his  neighbours,  was  in  full  strength  at  his  death. 

The  place,  where  they  landed,  was  furnished  with  a  aafe 
harbour,  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  their  own  commeieU 
vessels,  and  yet  too  shallow  to  receive  vessels  of  force.  Tha 
soil,  on  which  they  planted  themselves,  was,  to  an  exteflt 
sufficient  for  all  their  purposes,  excellent.  This  ground  boi^ 
dered  the  ocean,  and  on  that  side,  therefore,  was  safe.     On 

*  Gookin  says,  *'  doubtless  it  was  some  pestilential  disease.  I  have  di^ 
courscKl  with  some  old  Indians,  that  were  then  youths ;  who  say,  that  the 
bodies  all  over  were  exceeding  yellow,  describing  it  by  a  yellow  gariMnt 
they  showed  me,  both  before  they  died,  and  afterward." 
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ih&  land  tide  it  was  easily  and  entirely  defended  by  a  single 
fort  Tbe  barrenness  of  the  interior  prerented  them  from 
wandering,  to  which  almost  all  colonists  have  a  strong  pro- 
pensity. Excursions  into  the  country  would  have  awakened 
the  jealoosy  of  their  neighbours,  and  subjected  the  cokmists 
to  a  most  capricious  hostility,  from  indiridoals  at  least,  if  not 
from  the  tribe;  a  hostility  against  which  savage  principles 
oould  furnish  no  security,  and  savage  government  no  protec- 
tion. The  settlers  of  Plymouth  were  by  this  fact  retained 
m  a  duster ;  and  were  thus  preserved  from  probable  destruc- 
tion. Here,  also,  they  found  water  at  their  doors  in  springs, 
and  in  a  fine  mill-stream  of  tbe  best  quality. 

The  climate,  notwithstanding  the  mortality  experienced  the 
first  year,  was  eminently  healthy.  The  bay  furnished  them 
with  fish  in  abundance  for  food  and  for  commerce,  both  at  the 
time  indispensable  t  and  opened  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
Indians  of  the  coast,  for  articles  of  great  demand  in  their 
native  ooontiy.  In  this  manner  they  were  enabled  to  pay 
their  debts,  and  supply  many  future  wants.  Here  they  found, 
what  was  of  incalculable  importaooe  to  them  at  the  com* 
menoement  of  their  settlement,  an  Indian,  named  Tlsquantum, 
or  Squanto;  who  by  accident  had  contracted  a  friendship  for 
dm  English,  and  became  at  once,  and  throughout  his  Hfe  con- 
tinued to  be  their  fnend.  This  man,  more  mild  and  generous 
than  most  of  his  countrymen,  was  very  useful  to  them  in 
many  particulars  of  great  importance.  He  beoame  their  in- 
terpreter ;  he  taught  them  how  to  plant,  to  manure  with  fish, 
and  to  preserve  maine ;  a  plant,  indispensable  to  their  sub- 
sistence, and  the  means  of  their  preservation,  at  various  times, 
from  Csmine  and  deadi.  He  also  conciliated  to  them  the  good 
wll  of  his  brethren;  and  gave  them  repeated  and  timely 
iafbnnatiosi  of  danger  from  the  savages,  even  at  the  hasard 
of  his  lifis. 

in  no  other  place  eodd  these  advantages  have  been  fiMuid : 
but  all  these  they  eqoyed  here,  until  their  numbers,  wealth, 
and  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  extend  their 
settlements  with  safety  and  success. 

They  were  originally  destined  to  Hudson's  river;  but  the 
fap^in,  bribed  by  the  Dutch  government,  condnoted  them  to 
New-Enghmd.    Notwithstanding  the  baseness  of  this  eondnet. 
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and  Dotwithstanding  tbe  superior  advaotages,  posaested  by  the 
city  and  state  of  New- York  at  the  present  time,  it  is,  I  think, 
clearly  evident,  that  they  landed  in  a  place  incomparably  better 
suited  to  the  nature  of  their  enterprise,  their  wants,  and  their 
welfiEure.  The  Dutch  settlers  were  aided  by  their  own  govern- 
ment in  Europe,  and  were  yet  hardly  able  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  ruin.  The  colonists  of  Plymouth  had  no  such 
aid ;  and  would  probably  have  perished  by  famine,  or  been 
cut  off  by  war,  soon  after  they  had  reached  the  shore. 

The  institutions,  civil,  literary,  and  religious,  by  which 
New-England  is  distinguished  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
began  here.  Here  the  manner  of  holding  lands  in  free  socage, 
now  universal  in  this  country,  commenced.  Here  the  right 
of  suffrage  was  imparted  to  every  citizen,  to  every  inhabitant, 
not  disqualified  by  poverty  or  vice.  Here  was  formed  the 
first  establishment  of  towns ;  of  the  local  legislature,  which  is 
called  a  town  meeting ;  and  of  the  peculiar  town  executive, 
styled  the  select-men.  Here  the  first  parochial  school  was 
set  up;  and  the  system  originated,  for  communicating  to  every 
child  in  the  community  the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing* 
and  arithmetic.  Here,  also,  the  first  building  was  erected  for 
the  worship  of  God ;  the  first  religious  assembly  gathered ; 
and  the  first  minister  called  and  settled  by  the  voice  of  the 
church  and  congregation.  On  these  simple  foundations  has 
since  been  erected  a  structure  of  good  order,  peace,  liberty, 
knowledge,  morals,  and  religion,  to  which  nothing,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  can  bear  a  remote  comparison. 

The  genteel  people  in  Plymouth  have  the  same  chara^ 
teristics  with  those  of  the  same  class  along  this  coast.  The 
middle  class,  composed  of  fishermen  and  mechanics,  are  re« 
spectable  for  good  morals,  and  civility  of  deportment.  To 
the  inhabitants  the  fishery  is  an  object  of  primary  importanoe. 
To  some  it  is  a  source  of  wealth,  and  to  multitudes  of  a  com* 
fortable,  cheerful  living.  The  most  valuable  branch  of  it  is 
the  cod  fishery :  the  next,  those  of  mackarel  and  herrings. 
All  these  are  sold  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  on  the  islands 
belonging  to  these  countries.  Formeriy,  they  were  carried 
to  the  Boston  market  Mr.  H.  commenced  the  business  of 
exporting  them  to  foreign  countries  in  his  own  vessels. 
fellow  citiiens  have  followed  this  profitable  example. 
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The  commerce  of  Plymoath  may  be  estimated  from  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  duties. 

Yewrs.  Dudes. 

1801 Dollars,  21,764 

1802 19,223 

1808 80,305 

1804 84,417 

1805 68,411 

1806 98,611 

1807 62,692 

1808 21,904 

1809 82,675 

1810 29,224 

The  mode  of  coriDg  fish  os  the  flakes  is  a  curiosity  to  a 
stranger.  A  fish  flake  is  a  platform,  made  in  this  manner* 
Posts  are  set  upright  in  the  ground,  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
high.  A  rail,  inserted  in  holes  made  in  these  posts,  connects 
them  as  in  field  fences.  These  are  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  business  demands;  and  are  covered  with  a 
matting  of  alders,  woven  so  closely  as  to  support  the  fish. 
In  a  field,  belonging  to  Mr.  U.,  about  three  acres  were  co- 
vered with  these  flakes.  The  level  margin  of  the  ocean,  for 
d>out  two  miles  above  and  below  the  town,  is,  during  the  pro- 
per season,  wholly  devoted  to  this  business. 

When  the  codfish  are  opened,  and  cleansed,  which  is  done 
in  sea-water,  they  are  salted,  packed,  and  sufiered  to  lie  a 
short  time.  They  are  then  carried  to  the  flakes,  where  they 
are  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry.  When  rain  is  approaching,  they 
are  always  housed ;  and  in  cloudy  days  are  not  carried  out 
After  they  are  sufliciently  dry,  they  are  longed  in  stores,  and 
packed  for  exportation.  The  present  year  has  been  propi- 
tious to  the  fishermen.  The  number  caught  is  great,  and  the 
market  good. 

On  the  mill-stream,  mentioned  above,  which  is  called  Town 
Brook,  and  has  its  source  in  a  small  lake,  named  BiUington's 
sea,  there  is  erected  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  together  with 
several  other  water-works.  The  mill  is  said  to  be  very  pro- 
ductive property,  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  round 
the  year. 

In  the  town  clerk's  oflice  we  saw  the  earliest  records  of  the 
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eolony ;  and  its  oiigiDal  clMrter,  in  the  box  in  iriuch  it  has 
been  kept  from  the  beginning. 

On  Sunday  we  found  a  large  and  very  decent  congregation 
in  the  old  churdi*  A  singidar  custom  was  here  exhibiled  to 
us.  More  than  fifty  bills  were  read  by  the  olergjrmoD,  de- 
siring the  {Nrayera  of  the  congregation  for  fannlies  in  aflfiction. 
They  were  principally  occasioned  by  the  death  of  nfaie  in- 
habitants, almost  all  of  them  at  sea»  which  had  either  hap- 
pened, or  been  first  heard  of  during  the  preceding  week.  In 
such  a  case,  it  seems,  a  bill  is  presented  for  every  btanch 
of  a  family,  which  is  particultfly  interested  in  the  mebmcholy 
event. 

The  township  of  Plymouth  includes  three  Presbyterian 
eongpnegations.  In  1790,  it  contained  2,905  inhabitants ;  in 
1800,  3,524 ;  and,  in  1810,  4,228. 

I  am.  Sir,  tee. 


LETTER   XIII. 


Kingston.  MarskJiekL  Seiimaie.  Hingham.  Weywumih. 
Brainir0e.  Quincy.  Milton.  Dorekesier.  Its  earhf 
Seiilemeni.  ForiificationM  erected  by  Oemeral  Waehiny 
ton.  Roxbury.  Reverend  John  Elliot,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Indians. 

Dear  Sir; 

On  Monday,  October  5th,  I  set  out  with  one  of  my 
companions  for  Boston,  the  other  two  haying  gone  forward  on 
Saturday.  A  rain,  which  fell  on  Sunday  OTening,  left  us  a 
deUghtfttl  day.  We  rode  through  Kingston,  four  miles; 
Marshfield,  six ;  Sdtuate,  twelve ;  Hingham,  six ;  to  Wey- 
mouth, four :  thirty-two.  During  an  early  part  of  our  journey 
we  lost  our  way,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  a  post- 
guide. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  on  the  mill-stream  which 
runs  through  Plymouth  are  erected  two  grist-miUs,  an  oil-mill, 
a  rolling-mill,  a  slitting-miU,  and  a  mill  for  plating  iron  shovels. 
The  stream,  which  originates  in  a  large  pond,  descends  ra- 
pidly, and  furnishes  always  an  abundance  of  water. 

The  road  from  Plymouth  to  Kingston  is  generally  sandy, 
but  tolerable.  Near  Kingston  it  becomes  hard,  on  a  loam 
mixed  with  gravel.  The  soil  here  is  fertile,  and  the  surface 
pleasant.  The  town  contains  several  well-appeaiing  houses ; 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  is  sprightly  and  agree- 
able. Among  the  pleasing  objects  which  it  presented,  the  re* 
appearance  of  thrifty  New-Eogiand  forest  trees  was  not  the 
least  inviting. 

Kingston  contained,  in  1790, 1,004  inhabitanU;  m  1800, 
1,087 ;  and,  in  1810, 1,197. 

In  this  town  lived  the  HooovFable  William  Seaver,  one  of 
the  moat  lespectable  meo  whom  I  ever  knew. 
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From  Kingston  to  Scitaate  the  road  was  better  and  harder 
than  any  we  had  ever  seen  since  we  had  left  Rochester. 

We  passed  through  the  western  parish  of  Marshfield,  which 
contains  a  village  of  moderate  size,  compactly  and  tolerably 
well  built,  but  with  few  marks  either  of  thrift  or  poverty.  The 
houses  were  of  long  standing,  and  imperfectly  repaired. 

In  1790,  Marshfield  contained  1,2^  inhabitants ;  in  1801, 
1,266 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,364. 

As  we  came  near  Oakman*s  ferry,  where  we  crossed  North 
river,  we  were  gratified  by  a  succession  of  undulating  grounds, 
covered  with  an  excellent  soil,  and  exhibiting  the  full  New- 
England  verdure,  for  the  first  time  since  we  had  left  Rhode- 
Island.  Several  well-looking  houses  showed  that  the  inha- 
bitants had  availed  themselves  of  their  advantages  ;  and,  toge- 
ther with  a  collection  of  thrifty  groves,  yielded  a  prospect  very 
pleasing  to  us. 

We  crossed  the  river  in  a  small,  clumsy  boat,  rowed  by  a 
little  boy ;  and,  although  it  was  no  more  than  forty  or  fifty  yards 
wide,  experienced  very  serious  anxiety.  This  stream  rises  in 
Pembroke ;  and,  although  it  runs  only  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles,  is  so  deep  as  to  permit  ships  of  three  hundred 
tons  to  descend  into  Massachusetts*- Bay ;  eighteen  miles 
distant. 

Scituate,  where  we  dined,  is  a  collection  of  scattered  plan- 
tations. The  houses  are  generally  decent ;  but  the  whole  re- 
gion wears  remarkably  the  appearance  of  stillness  and  retire- 
ment, and  the  inhabitants  seem  to  be  separated  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  all  active  intercourse  with  their  country. 

Scituate  contains  three  congregations;  two  Presbyterian, 
and  one  Episcopal.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  1790, 
was  2,856;  in  1800,  2,728;  and,  in  1810,  2,960. 

Hingham  is  a  pretty  village,  neatly  built  around  a  handsome 
church,  and  exhibiting  proofs  of  wealth  and  taste.  The  ground 
on  which  it  stands  is  however  unpleasantly  broken  by  several 
small  elevations,  formed  by  collections  of  rocks,  some  of  them 
very  large  and  unsightly,  thrown  together  in  a  disagreeable 
confusion.  It  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which  is  an  ann  of 
the  great  bay  of  Massachusetts.  The  township  is  about  four 
miles  square,  and  includes  two  parishes  and  three  congrega- 
tions.    In  1790,  it  contabed  337  houses,  and  2,065  inba- 
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bitants :  in  1800  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  2,112 ;  and| 
in  1810, 2,382. 

We  arrived  at  Weymouth  a  little  after  sunset,  and  found 
tolerable  accommodations,  at  a  very  handsome  price.  At  the 
inn  where  we  lodged,  a  considerable  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men of  different  ages  from  the  neighbourhood  had  assembled 
around  a  table,  and  were  employed  in  playing  at  cards.  Our 
first  parents  themselves,  with  all  the  advantages  of  innocence 
and  solitude,  were  scarcely  less  anxious  to  be  concealed  from 
inspection,  or  more  perfectly  at  their  ease,  while  pursuing  the 
employments  of  Paradise.  The  prospect,  however,  was  I 
presume  singular ;  for  in  the  numerous  inns  at  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  lodge,  while  travelling  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles,  I  have  never  in  any  other  instance  seen  such  a 
collection  so  employed. 

Weymouth,  originally  named  Wessagusset,  was  first  planted 
by  Mr.  Weston,  an  English  merchant,  in  1622 ;  but  the  set- 
tlement being  soon  broken  up,  it  was  not  incorporated  till  1685. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  stony,  and  the  soil  pretty  good. 
Excellent  cheese  is  made  here,  and  a  little  commerce  car- 
ried on. 

The  township  includes  two  parishes.  In  1790,  it  contained 
1,469  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 1,803 ;  and,  in  1810, 1,889. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  to  Chariestown  to  dinner; 
throu^  Braintree,  Quincy,  Milton,  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  and 
Boston ;  seventeen  miles. 

At  We3rmouth  the  land  begins  to  be  uninterruptedly  good, 
and  the  agriculture  to  assume  a  higher  character.  The  houses 
also  make  a  better  appearance,  are  generally  neat,  and  some- 
times approach  towards  el^^ance.  The  country  everywhere 
exhibits  the  aspect  of  thrift,  and  often  of  wealth.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  pleasant  The  groves  of  oak  and  hickory, 
being  tall  and  spiry,  make,  together  with  many  beautiftil  sin- 
gle trees,  a  most  pleasing  impression  on  the  traveller.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  succession,  at  different  intervals,  of  rocky 
protuberances,  which  are  remarkably  ragged,  and  follow  each 
other  so  frequently,  as  materially  to  disfigure  the  prospect 

The  beauty  of  this  country,  both  natural  and  artificial,  in- 
creased as  we  approached  towards  Boston.  The  surface  be- 
came more  soft  and  smiling,  the  houses  more  brilliant  and  more 
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nvmeroin ;  their  appendages  more  beantifal ;  and  the  wealth 
and  the  taste  displayed  superior.  Indeed,  from  Werfmonlh 
the  country  may,  with  little  extrayaganoe,  be  consideied  at 
one  continued  Tillage,  raised  up  by  the  commerce  of  Bostmi, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  suburb  to  that  capital. 

Quincy  is  a  pretty  town,  built  on  a  handsome  pldn,  arouid 
a  neat  charchi  This  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Adams,  lately 
president  of  the  United  States.  We  called  on  this  gentleman, 
and  had  every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  our  reception*  He 
has,  in  the  literal  sense,  become  a  farmer,  and  purraes  the 
business  with  much  spirit  This  employment,  originally  dea- 
tined  for  man,  and  therefore  so  well  adapted  to  his  nature,  is 
undoubtedly  the  happiest  resort  for  a  gentleman  retiring  firom 
the  bustle  of  life ;  and  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  will  sup- 
ply the  chasm  left  in  an  active  mind,  when  separated  from  a 
long  course  of  vigorous  exertion.  Every  mind  must  have 
some  engagement,  or  it  will  be  unhappy.  This,  to  a  man  of 
sense,  must  be  rational  and  useful;  to  a  man  of  curiosity,  in- 
structive ;  to  a  man  of  dignity,  honourable.  I  know  not  how 
^*  otium  cum  dignitate"  can  well  be  found,  particulariy  in  this 
country,  by  such  a  man,  when  declining  in  age,  in  any  scenea 
except  those  of  agriculture.  In  a  counting-room  his  appear- 
ance will  be  awkward  and  troublesome.  From  the  bar  he 
will  be  almost  pushed  away.  In  the  legislature  he  will  pine 
under  the  visible  loss  of  reputation  and  influence.  An  oflke 
will  weary  him  with  fatigue  and  perplexity.  Besides,  de- 
cency demands  that  he,  who  is  seen  to  stand  immediately 
before  the  gates  of  eternity,  should  not  spend  the  Ktde  period 
which  is  left  him  in  the  scramble  of  the  present  world.  The 
very  heathen  seem  to  have  felt  this :  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
felt  by  those  who  call  themselves  Christians. 

Quincy  was,  tfll  lately,  a  part  of  Braintree,  and  is  the  moat 
beautiful  part.  The  present  Braintree  is  a  collection  of  farms* 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  this  region  by  nothing  uncom- 
mon. The  original  township  was  settled  in  1625,  by  a  Captain 
Wollaston,  and  from  him  was  named  "  Mount  WoUastoa.** 
The  next  year  he  became  discouraged,  and  went  to  Virginia, 
appointing  a  Mr.  Pitcher  his  agent  Thomas  Morton,  who, 
as  Mr.  Prince  says,  had  been  a  kind  of  pettifogger  at  Fumi- 
▼aTs  Inn,  and  was  one  of  the  company,  excited  a  sedition 
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agMBft  ntoiier*  and  eompeOed  Vm  to  flee.  Morton  tfm 
astnmed  the  control  of  the  plantation ;  and^  haying  reoeiTed 
some  goods  firom  Engiand,  began  to  trade  with  the  natives. 
The  tmde  was  IncratiTe ;  and  the  company  devoted  their  gains 
to  rioting  and  drunkenness»  and  changed  the  name  of  the  place 
to  **  Merrj  Monnt^  Soon  after  they  began  to  sell  arms  to 
tke  savages.  This  alanned  the  other  plantations.  The  colony 
of  Plymonth  wrote  to  him  very  civilly,  and  repeatedly,  request- 
ing him  to  desist  from  this  commerce,  bat  Morton  treated  the 
proposition  with  oontempt  Upon  which  Captain  Standish, 
with  a  small  foroe»  came  to  Monnt  WoUaston;  disper^d  the 
rioters,  leaving  a  few  of  the  more  sober  and  industrious  plant- 
em  ;  took  Morton,  and  carried  him  to  Plymouth.  The  next 
year  he  was  sent  back  lo  Enghmd* 

Braintree  was  incorporated  in  1640,  and  Quincy  in  1792. 
Each  of  tiiese  townships  includes  a  ungle  parish.  The  ori- 
ginal township  of  Braintree  contained,  in  1790,  430  dwelling- 
booses,  and  2,771  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  Braintree  contained 
14i85  inhabitants,  and  Quincy  1,061 ;  total  2,866 :  in  1810» 
Braintree  contained  1,851,  and  Quincy  1,281 ;  total,  2,682. 
Whether  any  part  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  annejied  to 
any  other  township,  I  am  ignorant 

AQton  lies  immediately  north  of  Quincy.  It  was  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Uncataquisset,''  and  was  incorporated 
in  the  year  1602.  The  prospects  from  Milton  are  remariiably 
fine.  Mneh  of  tiie  surface  is  elevated,  and  overiooks  a  great 
part  of  the  surrounding  region.  A  range  of  hills  particulariy, 
known  bete  by  the  name  of  the  ''  Blue  Hills,''  presents,  in  full 
view,  Boston  and  its  environs,  its  harbour,  MassachHsetts*- 
^y>  together  with  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the  moun- 
tnin  Watchnset  in  tiie  interior. 

Milton  was  the  summer  residence  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the 
author  of  the  Hntory  of  Massachusetts'-Bay,  and  the  last 
royal  governor  but  one  of  that  province.  The  letters  of  this 
gentleman  ooneeming  the  political  affidrs  of  America,  particu- 
iariy  of  Massaehusetts'-Bay,  which  have  made  so  much  noise 
in  the  world,  were  found  in  hb  boose  by  Samuel  Henshaw, 
Esq.,  who  then  occupied  it.  These  letters  have  been  general^ 
sappoaed  seriously  lo  affect  the  eharacler  of  Mr.  Hutchinson* 
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If  I  have  not  been  misinformed,  the  first  paper-mill  bnilt  in 
America  was  erected  here. 

In  1790,  Milton  contained  153  houses,  and  1,089  inhabit- 
ants ;  in  1800, 1,143  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  1,264. 

Dorchester  is  separated  from  Milton  by  the  river  Neponset, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  190  tons,  and  eminently  osefnl  for  the 
mill-seats  which  it  furnishes.  The  surface  is  a  succession  of 
hills  and  vallies,  and  the  landscape  various  and  pleasant.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  in  this  and  the  two  last  mentioned  townships; 
particularly  of  leather,  paper,  shoes,  snuff,  chocolate,  8dc 

Dorchester  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1730,  and  was 
settled  a  short  time  before  Boston ;  being  the  oldest  town, 
except  Salem  and  Chariestown,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts*- 
Bay.  It  has  given  birth  to  several  persons  of  eminenoe  in 
this  country.  The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  president  of  Tale 
college,  was  of  the  number. 

Dorchester  may  be  considered  as  the  cradle  of  Connecticut 
John  Oldham,  afterwards  murdered  by  the  Pequods,  and 
Samuel  Hall,  two  of  its  inhabitants,  had  the  honour  of  first 
exploring  the  country  on  Connecticut  river,  about  Hartford,  in 
the  year  1633;  and,  in  1636,  about  one  hundred  persons, 
chiefly  inhabitants  of  Dorchester,  the  rest  from  Cambridge 
and  Watertown,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  at  their  head, 
planted  themselves  in  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  first  settlers  in  Suffolk  county,  on 
Long-Island,  were  also  inhabitants  of  Dorchester. 

A  beautiful  neck  of  land,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
'*  Dorchester  Heights,"  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  which 
borders  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Boston,  is  celebrated  for 
being  the  spot  whence  General  Washington,  by  the  erection 
of  two  batteries,  compelled  the  British  army  to  quit  Boston. 
The  sight  of  these  works,  thrown  up  in  a  single  night,  asto- 
nished the  British  commander,  and  threw  his  army  into  con* 
fusion.  When  he  first  beheld  them,  in  the  morning  of  March 
5th,  1776,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  **  The  rebels  have 
done  more  in  one  night  than  my  army  would  do  in  a  fortnight." 
The  importance  of  these  batteries  he  perfectiy  understoodp 
and  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  pott 
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m  single  day  after  they  should  be  opened  on  the  town.  He 
therefore  made  vigorous  preparations  for  attacking  the  works 
the  next  morning,  but  was  prevented  by  a  violent  storm  from 
carrying  the  design  into  execution.  Had  he  made  the  attempt, 
he  would  not  improbably  have  failed  of  success.  By  an  order 
of  the  American  general,  a  great  number  of  barrels  had  been 
filled  with  sand,  and  were  to  be  rolled  down  upon  the  British 
ranks,  whenever  they  should  approach  within  the  proper  dis- 
tance. As  the  declivity  is  everywhere  sufficiently  steep,  and 
remarkably  smooth,  this  singular  attack  must  have  been  made 
with  ever}'  advantage,  and  could  not,  I  think,  have  failed  of 
destroying  many  of  the  assailants,  nor  of  throwing  the  rest  into 
confusion.  A  general  discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry  was 
then  to  have  been  opened  upon  them ;  and  must,  it  would 
seem,  at  such  a  crisis  have  completed  their  overthrow.  In 
1776  I  examined  the  ground  with  attention,  and  was  entirely 
convinced,  that  the  storm  was  propitious  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  British  army. 

Alter  the  storm  was  ended,  the  works  were  so  far  advanced 
as  to  render  the  prospect  of  success,  in  the  opinion  of  Greneral 
Howe  himself,  too  improbable  to  permit  the  intended  attack. 
Ite  therefore  began  immediately  the  necessary  preparations 
for  leaving  Boston. 

Dorch^ter  originally  included  the  townships  of  Milton, 
Stoughton,  Sharon,  Canton,  and  Foxborough.  In  1792  it 
contained  within  its  present  limits  256  houses,  and  1,722  in- 
habitants ;  in  1800,  905  houses,  and  2,347  inhabitants ;  and, 
in  1810,  2,980  ^ 

*  Tht  fuUowing  tpedmen  of  female  proweM  detenret  to  be  recorded. 
It  it  abri4ied  from  •  KaatskiU  paper,  Julj  1804. 

A  part  J  of  Narrhaganset  IndiaDf,  huDtiog  oo  the  borders  of  Dorchester, 
stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Minot,  and  demanded  food  and  drink.  Being 
refbsed,  tbey  went  awajr  with  erident  marks  of  resentment,  and  Ohquam- 
mebeod,  die  ladiem,  swore  that  he  would  be  rerenged.  For  this  end,  he  lef^ 
in  tlie  boihef,  aear  the  ho«ite,  an  Indian  named  ChicaUubutt,  to  seize  the 
first  oppof tunitj  of  esecoting  his  porpoee.  The  neit  roormag,  Mr.  nnd  Mrs. 
Ifinot  went,  as  b  supposed,  to  Boston.  The  Indian  obsenred  them,  and 
prepared  himself  for  mischief.  Mr.  Minot,  apprehensive  of  danger,  had 
gprcn  hb  maid  servant  a  strict  chaige  to  confine  herself,  with  their  two 
tbUiLii,  to  the  house,  and  to  open  the  door  to  no  person  until  he  should 
She  obeyed  the  orders  eiactljr.  Soon  after,  she  taw  Chicataubutt 
the  fefry,  and  proceed  towards  the  house.    After  looting  about  him 

roL.  III.  I 
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Roxbury  lies  between  Dorchester  and  Boston,  nearly  at  an 
equal  distance  from  both,  and  is  connected  with  the  latter  of 
these  towns  by  the  isthmus,  which  is  called  Boston  Neck. 

The  town  of  Roxbury  is  compactly  built,  the  houses  being 
in  many  places  contiguous,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  pretty 
suburb  of  a  large  city.  Many  of  the  houses  are  good,  and  the 
church  is  handsome.  The  period  is  not  very  distant,  when 
these  towns  may  be  united  to  the  eye  of  a  traveDer,  as  the 
buildings  on  the  Neck  are  fast  increasing. 

The  rest  of  the  township  is  a  collection  of  farms  of  a  pros- 
perous appearance. 

Roxbury  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  this  State,  having 
been  incorporated  September  28th,  1630,  three  weeks  after 
Boston,  Dorchester,  and  Watertown.  I  know  of  nothing  ve- 
markable  in  its  history,  except  that  the  celebrated  John  Elliot^ 
commonly  styled  the  ''  Apostle  Elliot,"  and  the  "  Aposde  of 
the  Indians,"  was  its  minister.  This  distinguished  man  was 
bora  in  England  in  1604,  arrived  in  New-England  in  1631, 
and  was  inducted  into  the  ministry  at  Roxbury  in  1633.  He 
was  naturally  qualified,  beyond  almost  any  other  man,  for  the 
business  of  a  missionary;  possessed  a  sound  understanding, 
singular  patience,  fortitude,  and  zeal,  attempered  with  the 
gentlest  affections ;  was  ardent  in  his  benevolence ;  snflSciently 
vigorous  to  endure  almost  any  fatigue ;  and  sufficiency  per- 
severing to  surmount  almost  any  difficulty.  He  was  not  only 
apt  to  teach,  but  peculiariy  fitted  to  instruct  such  as  were  stow 


with  the  greatest  caution  he  rushed  to  the  door,  and  6iidiiig  it  hsivsd,  a^ 
tempted  to  get  in  through  the  window.  The  young  woman  had  placed  her 
master's  children  under  two  brass  kettles,  directing  them  not  to  ftir  nor  to 
make  the  least  niiise,  and  then  loaded  a  musket  belonging  to  the  house,  and 
stood  upon  her  defence.  The  Indian,  probably  perceiving  ber  desigpi,  firsd  at 
her,  but  missed  his  mark.  She  then  shot  him  through  the  shoolder.  Still 
he  persisted  in  his  design,  but  as  be  was  entering  the  window  aba  throw  a 
shovel  full  of  live  coals  into  his  face,  and  lodged  them  io  his  blanket.  Ths 
pain  which  they  created  was  too  great  even  for  a  savage  to  endure.  Chica- 
taubutt  fled,  and  the  next  day  was  found  dead  in  a  wood  on  the  borden  of 
the  town. 

The  adventure  being  made  known  to  the  government  of  Ifasnchutettt - 
Bay,  this  ''  fortissima  Tyndaridarum''  was  by  thair  ofdar  praaantad  inlh  a 
tilviT  wristbnnd.  on  which  her  name  was  engn^vad,  wkb  this 
'*SKe  slaw  the  Narrhagpmaet  hnntar." 
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t^r  apprelwofioii  tud  Uassed  by  prejckBce.  Hh  addreMes  wei^ 
t»ini»  and  renarkably  intelligible,  lliey  were  the  langaage  of 
the  hear! ;  the  9pcmtane<ms  effosions  of  evangelical  gtMKl-will ; 
ttnd  were  therefore  deeply  felt  by  all  who  heard  them.  Hit 
treatment  of  the  Indians  was  that  of  a  sincere,  npright,  affec- 
tionate parent  In  providing  for  their  wants ;  in  adjnsting 
their  differences ;  in  secnring  them  permanent  setdements ;  in 
^efiMiding  their  rights ;  in  preserving  them  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  their  savage  neighbours,  on  the  one  hand,  and  these  of 
the  cdottists,  especially  about  the  time  of  Philip's  war,  on  the 
other ;  in  promoting  among  them  agricultnre,  health,  morals, 
and  religion ;  and  in  translating  the  Bible  into  their  language ; 
tbb  great  and  good  man  laboured  with  a  constancy,  faithful- 
ness, and  benevolence,  which  place  his  name,  not  nnworthily, 
among  those  who  are  arranged  immediately  after  the  apostles 
of  our  Divine  Redeemer. 

He  began  bis  ministerial  labour,  unong  these  unhappy 
people  in  1646,  and  continued  them  as  long  as  the  vigour  of 
life  permitted;  successful  beyond  every  hope,  and  against 
every  discouragement.  He  died  in  1690,  aged  eighty-six,  and 
undoubtedly  went  to  receive  the  benedictions  of  multitudes,  who, 
but  for  him,  had  finally  perished.  To  his  own  people  he  was, 
as  you  will  easily  believe,  a  pastor  pre-eminently  excellent  and 
useful.  Few  men  have  ever  seen  religion  so  prosperous 
under  their  labours.  Of  his  charitable  disposition  the  follow- 
ing story  is  a  sufficient  proof -.-—The  parish  treasurer,  having 
paid  him  his  salary,  put  it  into  a  handkerchief,  and  tied  it  into 
as  many  hard  knots  as  he  could  make,  to  prevent  him  from 
giving  it  away  before  he  reached  his  own  house.  On  his  way 
he  called  upon  a  poor  family,  and  told  them  that  he  had 
brought  them  some  relief.  He  then  began  to  untie  the  knots ; 
but  finding  it  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  gave  the  handkerchief 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  saying,  '*  Here,  my  dear,  take  it; 
I  believe  the  Lord  designs  it  all  for  you." 

Mrs.  Elliot,  however,  was  an  excellent  economist  By  her 
prudent  attention  to  his  affairs  he  was  enabled,  notwithstanding 
hit  Kberality,  to  educate  four  sons  at  Harvard  college,  two  of 
whom  were  ministen  of  the  Grospel,  and,  as  preachers,  inferior 
to  none  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

The  attachment  of  the  people  of  Boxbnry  to  Mr*  Elliot  may 
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be  understood  from  this  fact.  When  by  the  encroaclunents  of 
age  he  had  become  unable  to  preach,  he  proposed  to  his  people 
to  relinquish  his  salary.  To  their  immortal  honour  they 
answered,  that  they  thought  his  presence  among  them  amply 
worth  the  money.  Who  would  not  rather  be  such  a  man  than 
a  conqueror  ? 

Roxbury  is  distributed  into  three  parishes,  and  contained,  in 
the  year  1790,  287  houses,  and  2,326  inhabitanU ;  in  1800, 
2,765  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  3,669. 

I  am.  Sir,. flee* 


LETTER    xrV. 


Dedham^  Honourable  Mr,  Ames,  Medfield  attacked  fty 
the  Indians.  Medumy,  Bellingham.  Mendon,  Peculiar 
kind  of  Sheep,  Uxbridge.  Douglas.  Forests.  Thomp- 
son.  The  Quinibaug  and  Country  on  its  borders, 
Pomfret,  Ashford,  Mansfield.  Coventry,  Bolton, 
WUlington,     Gap  in  the  Bolton  Hills. 

Dear  Sir; 

Wb  contiiraed  at  Cbarlestown  a  week,  and  spent 
oar  time  very  pleasantly  among  the  interesting  objects  there 
and  in  the  yidnity.  On  Tuesday,  October  13th,  we  com- 
menced our  journey  homeward,  and  passing  through  Boston, 
Boxbury,  Dedham,  Medfield,  and  Medway,  reached  Mendon 
in  the  evening ;  thirty-eight  miles. 

Dedham  is  a  neat  town,  situated  pleasantly  on  a  plain,  the 
south  side  of  Charles  river,  eleven  miles  south-west  of  the 
capital.  It  is  compactly  built,  the  houses  are  generally  good, 
and  several  of  them  are  handsome. 

Dedham  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
contains  three  Congregational  and  one  Episcopal  churches,  a 
court-house,  and  a  gaol.  Its  aspect  is  that  of  sprightliness  and 
prosperity.  Several  productive,  intervals,  forming  the  margin 
of  Charles  river,  add  not  a  little  to  its  beauty. 

In  Dedham  lived  the  Honourable  Fisher  Ames,  several 
years  a  member  of  the  American  congress.  This  gentleman 
was  bom  here,  April  9th,  1758,  of  respectable  parents,  and 
was  educated  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1774.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of  the  law, 
aad  soon  after  he  began  the  practice  was  regarded  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  distinguished  talents.  In  1788,  he  was  chosen  a 
Aember  of  the  convention,  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  rati- 
tywg  Hie  federal  conttitiition,  and  a  member  of  the  house  of 
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representatiTes  in  the  state  legudatnre  the  same  year.    The 
following  year  he  was  elected  a  representatiTe  from  die  dis- 
trict of  Suffolk  to  the  national  legislature,  and  was  regolarly 
re-elected  during  the  presidency  of  General  Washington.     In 
all  these  situations,  p^cularly  the  last,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  sound  wisdom,  most  impressive  eloquence,  immovable 
integrity,  and  exalted  patriotism.    After  his  speech  on  the 
necessity  of  making  appropriations  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  delivered  April  28th,  1796i,  om  of 
his  antagonists  objected  to  taking  the  vote,  which  was  t»  decide 
the  question  at  that  time,  because  the  house  was  borae  away 
by  the  power  of  his  eloquence.     From  this  period  he  genenlly 
declined  public  business  on  account  of  the  imperfect  stale  of 
his  health,  yet  he  several  times  accepted  a  seat  at  Ae  oouncfl 
board.    This,  however,  was  evidently  done  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, not  to  gratify  himself.    He  loved  retirement  and  delighted 
in  his  family.     For  public  life,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  little 
relish ;  and  although  for  political  sdence  he  felt  an  attaehneiit, 
which  approximated  to  enthusiasm,  yet  he  r^arded  aotifo 
politics  with  disgust    The  state  of  his  health  also  eontiiRiad  to 
be  such  while  he  lived,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  forbid  his  enter* 
ing  anew  into  the  field  of  political  controversy.     During  his 
retirement,  however,  he  never  forgot  the  inteiests  or  the 
dangers  of  his  country.     Feeble  as  he  was,  he  published 
within  a  few  years  before  his  death  a  series  of  political  esmys, 
which  were  then  highly  esteemed  as  specimens  of  original 
thought  and  superior  wisdom.     Few  men  have  so  aineh  good 
sense  as  Mr.  Ames  possessed,  and  none,  with  whom  I  havo 
conversed,  a  mind  so  ready  to  fumbh,  at  every  call,  the  Aoli 
which  should  be  remembered,  the  truths  which  should  be  de- 
clared, the  arguments  which  should   be  urged,  langoage  m 
which  they  might  be  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed,  and  u 
with  which  they  might  be  beautifully  adorned.     His 
tion  was  perhaps  too  brilliant  and  too  rich.     It  oould  hardfy  be 
said,  that  any  of  the  pictures  which  it  drew  were  iU-di«WB  or 
out  of  place ;  yet  it  might,  I  think,  be  truly  said,  that  the 
gallery  was  crowded.    The  excess  was  not,  howeyer,  the  eon- 
sequence  either  of  a  defective  taste  or  a  soUdtada  to  shine, 
but  the  produce  of  a  fancy  ever  creative,  always  fiinharaii. 
and  ezertiag  its  pawesa  aM»re  easily  isi  this  maHMrthHiaiimjr 
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To  ipeak  and  write,  as  1m  aotually  spoka  «id  wfoto» 
otij  to  pennit  the  thoaghtt  and  images  whioli  first  oflered 
tlMBisehres  to  flow  ffom  his  lips  or  his  pen. 

Mr.  Ajnes  was  distiaguished  by  a  readarkabie  and  very 
aouable  siaqilieity  of  character.  In  cireles  where  any  man 
wionld  have  thonght  it  an  hoaonr  to  shine,  and  where  he 
always  shone  with  snperior  lustre,  he  appeared  entirely  to  for-* 
get  himself,  and  to  direct  all  his  observations  to  the  entertain* 
Bent  of  the  company,  and  the  eloeidatioB  of  the  subject. 
Wherever  he  conversed,  it  was  impossible  to  foil  of  receiving 
both  instruction  and  delight.  But  the  instrvction  flowed  not 
ftom  the  pride  of  talents,  or  the  mnbitioa  of  being  briUtant. 
Whatever  was  the  field  of  thought,  he  expanded  it ;  whatever 
was  the  theme  of  discussion,  he  gave  it  new  splendour;  bat 
the  manner  in  which  he  did  both  diowed  irresistibiy,  that  they 
Irere  die  most  obvious,  and  the  least  laborious,  employments 
ef  snoh  an  uderstandii^  and  such  a  fiuicy. 

His  moral  character  was  still  more  estimd[>le.  His  integrity 
appeared  to  be  direct  without  effort,  and  even  without  deli^ 
bnration ;  it  appeared  to  be  straight,  because  it  had  never  beett 
wmped ;  to  dictate  what  was  right,  because  it  had  not  yet 
learned  to  do  what  was  wrong.  His  sense  of  rectitude,  both 
pdblic  and  personal,  was  not  only  exact,  but  delicate  and  ex- 
qnisile.     His  patriotism  was  glowing. 

As  a  publie  man,  Mr.  Ames  was  a  distinguiriied  object, 
both  of  envy  and  praise.  But  eminent  as  he  was  among  those 
who  were  eminettt,  I  should  more  strongly  covet  his  private  cha- 
racter. In  the  several  relations  of  life  which  most  endear,  refine, 
nnd  exalt  human  nature,  he  appeared  with  singular  advantage. 

Of  the  jnapiration  of  the  Scriptares  he  was  firmly  satisfied. 
It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  althoagh  he  had  road  extensively 
Ae  ablest  works  on  the  external  evidences  of  revelation,  yet 
the  divine  orijpn  of  the  Scriptures  was  most  deeply  impressed 
on  his  mind  by  their  oontents.  **  No  man,"  said  he,  *'  ever  did, 
or  ever  will,  become  truly  eloquent,  without  being  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Bible,  and  an  admirer  of  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  its  langoage.'  To  a  mind  like  his  it  was  impossible 
that  the  dictates  of  a  book  thus  regarded  shouU  be  indifferent 
Aaeoidingly,  he  professed  publicly  the  reiigioBwhidi  itenjcnns, 
adosned  ka  pasCsssmn  With  a  lifii  msBpronshable.  Through 
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the  great  and  the  gay  worid  he  passed  without  a  stain.  On'ifci 
foUies  he  looked  with  pity,  on  its  splendours  with  self-posaes^* 
sion.  No  opinion,  no  practice  was  adopted  by  him,  beoause  it 
was  fashionsdble.  In  the  devotions  of  his  closet,  and  in^fhe 
duties  of  Christian  benevolence,  he  found  a  satisfitf  tion  wUaIr 
grandeur  rarely  knows,  and  applause  can  never  ooBfer. 
Humble»  sincere,  and  submissive,  be  often  shed  in  intimata 
rdigious  conversation  the  tear  of  ccHitritioD,  and  lamented  his 
want  of  fervour  in  his  addresses  to  God.  When  his  end  was 
approaching,  with  a  consciousness  that  it  was  near,  he  said, 
"  I  have  peace  of  mind.  It  may  arise  from  stu(ndity ;  bnt  I 
believe  it  is  founded  on  a  belief  of  the  Gospel.  My  hope  is  in 
the  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ*'  The  divinity  of  the 
Saviour  he  admitted  without  a  question,  and,  it  would  seem, 
from  a  minute  investigation  of  the  subject. 

The  infidel  and  the  worldly  Christian,  if  I  may  be  pennittad 
to  use  this  phraseology,  will  regard  the  last  part  of  his  character 
with  feelings  of  contemptuous  superiority.  You,  I  am  per* 
suaded,  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  he  was  thus  divinely  wise,  and 
will  contemplate,  with  exquisite  satisfaction,  his  glorious  destiny, 
which,  commencing  in  this  manner  here,  will  hereafter  become 
brighter  and  brighter  for  ever. 

Mr.  Ames  was  married  in  the  year  1792,  to  Frances,  the 
third  daiis:hter  of  the  Honourable  John  Worthington,  formeriy 
mentioned  in  my  account  of  Springfield.  By  this  lady  he  had 
six  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  them  still  living. 

A  volume  of  his  works  was  published  at  Boston  in  the  year 
1809. 

Dedham  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  and  contained,  in 
1790,  2&5  houses,  and  1,650  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 1,978  in- 
habitants ;  and,  in  1810,  2,172. 

In  the  first  parish  there  died  in  forty  years,  viz.  between 
1756  and  1796,  «^29  persons. 

Of  these  529  persons,  9  lived  above  90. 

42 80,  and 

74 70. 

Of  the  whole  number,  therefore,  there  Uved  above 

90 1  in  60. 

80,  ahnost 1  in  10. 

70,  abaost 1  in    4» 


fNDlAH    ATTACK   ON    MBDFIKLD;  IfR 

Aom  DedlMni  to  Medfiold  tiie  coontrj  u  duefly  a  forest, 
diall  in  its  appoaraooe,  and  in  some  places  rough  and  stony. 
The  soil  b  poor,  and  tlie  road  indifferent 

Medfield  is  a  small,  bat  pleasant  township,  bounded  on  tfMr' 
west  by  Charles  rirer,  and  on  the  east  by  Dedham.  The 
sarfiiee  is  formed  of  easy,  gracefal  hills  and  open  Tallies.  On 
die  borders  of  the  rirer  is  a  diain  of  handsome  interrals,  and 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  road  is  bnilt  the  town,  a  decent 
viUage. 

Medway  was  formerly  a  part  of  Medfield ;  but  was  incor- 
porated  as  a  township  in  1713,  and  now  contains  two  parishes. 
Its  appearance  u  not  unlike  that  of  Medfield,  except  that  we 
saw  notUng  which  could  be  called  a  Tillage.  The  inhabitants 
of  both  these  townships  appear  to  be  in  good  circumstances. 

In  the  early  part  of  Philip's  war  the  saTages,  after  they  had 
destroyed  Lancaster,  attacked  this  town  also.  On  die  night 
preceding  the  21st  of  February,  1766,  they  formed  an  ambush 
in  the  forests  which  surrounded  it,  and  at  day-break  feD  unex- 
pectedly upon  sereral  of  the  houses.  The  inhabitants  imme- 
diately fled  toward  the  garrisons  for  shelter,  t.  s.  houses  en- 
circled by  paUsadoes.  SeTeral  of  them  were  killed  in  their 
flight ;  one,  a  v^  aged  man,  was  taken  prisoner  and  burnt 
ahre*  About  eighteen  persons  were  slain,  a  considerable 
number  of  cattle  destroyed,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  buildings 
consumed.  Fortunately  the  inludritants  had  a  field  piece  in 
the  town,  at  the  second  or  third  discharge  of  which  the  Indians 
fled.  Hubbard  informs  us,  that  they  left  on  the  bridge  a 
written  note,  declaring  their  determination  to  carry  on  the  war 
Cor  twenty  years  to  come,  and  subjoining,  that  ''diey  had 
aothfaig  to  lose,  whereas  the  English  had  com,  bams,  and 
houses.**  This  assault  was,  I  tUnk,  made  upon  what  is  now 
called  the  town  of  Medfield. 

Medfield  contained,  in  1790,  781;  in  1800,  745;  and,  hi 
1810,  786  inhabitants.  Medway  contained,  in  1790,  1,085; 
in  1800, 1,050;  and,  m  1810, 1,218  inhabitanU. 

Medfield  was  incorporated  in  1660 ;  and  Medway  in  171& 

Bellingham,  so  far  as  it  is  TisiMe  on  die  road,  diflbrs  Uttle 
from  Medway,  except  that  the  soil  is  more  sandy  and  die  sar- 
Amc  less  fdettant  It  contamed,  m  1790, 786  inhabitants;  m 
1880,  704;  and,  in  1610,  786. 
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.  Meadonis  ntuated  cm  and  between  seTeril  lidget,  nHuiiog 
north  and  sontL  The  highest  of  these  grounds  finmishea 
extensive  prospects,  possessed^  however,  of  little  lanetj  or 
beauty,  and  of  no  othar  grandeur,  except  that  whioh  eoosists 
in  mere,  amplitude*  Two  or  three  lively  mill-streaou  mnrmwr 
at  the  foot  of  these  ridges,  and,  while  they  enliven  the  sceneij^ 
fumirii  seats  for  a  considerable  number  of  mills.  The  soil  is 
either  sandy,  or,  where  it  is  rich,  encumbered  with  rocka* 
The  manners  of  such  inhabitants,  as  we  saw,  were. nthet 
eoarse  and  unpromiidng.  A  thinly  built  village  of  desent 
houses  surrounds  the  church. 

Mendon  was  incorporated  in  17G7;  is  divided  into  two 
parishes;  and,  in  1790,  contdned  222  houses,  and  1,655 in* 
habitants ;  in  1800,  228  houses,  and  1,6S28  inhabitants ;  and« 
in  1810, 1,819. 

In  this  township,  if  I  have  been  correctly  informed,  an  ewe, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  farmers,  had  twins,  which  he  observ64 
to  differ  in  their  structure  from  any  other  sheep  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  particularly  the  fore  legs,  which  were  much  shorter^ 
and  were  bent  inwar;?,  so  as  distantly  to  resemble  what  are 
called  club-feet  Their  bodies  were,  at  the  same  time,  diickar 
and  more  clumsy.  During  their  growth  th^  were  observed 
to  be  more  gentle,  less  active,  less  inclined  to  wander,  than 
other  sheep,  and  unable  to  climb  the  stone  walls,  with  wUoh 
this  region  abounds.  They  were  of  different  sexes.  The 
proprietor,  dierefore,  determined  on  an  attempt  to  produce  a 
breed  of  the  same  kind.  The  attempt  was  snceessfiil.  The 
progeny  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  parents,  and,  although 
they  have  since  multiplied  to  many  thousands,  have  OThJIiited 
no  material  variation*  I  am  further  informed,  that  the  breed 
has  been  crossed  with  a  breed  of  a  sheep  common  in  this 
country,  and  in  all  instances,  to  the  date  of  my  last  informatioB* 
the  lambs  have  entirely  resembled  either  the  sire  or  the  dam ; 
and  have  never  exhibited  the  least  discemable  mixture. 

These  sheep  are  called  the  otter  breed,  from  a  resemUanoe 
in  their  structure  to  the  animal  of  that  name.  Their  flesh  is 
aaid  to  be  good  mutton,  and  their  wool  not  inferior  to  that  of 
eoBunon  sheep,  either  in  quantity,  length,  or  fineness.  But 
Iheir  peeuKar  value  eoosists  in  Ae  quietness  with  whieh  they 
centime  in  any  enolosnre.    In  a  eanlry,  where  ilone  wdUs 
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•le  to  goMftl  M  iQ  many  parts  of  New^EngfauMl,  it  would 
•aeni,  timt  sheep  of  tins  description  mnst  be  ahnost  iordnaUe. 
We  left  Mendon  tbe  next  monnng,  October  14tli»  and  rode 
foPomfiret  todnmer,  through Uxbiidge,  Doagtas,  and Thomp^ 
son ;  twentj*two  miles.  A  turnpike  road  has  been  kid  fitm 
Botton  to  Hartfoid«  in  the  course  wUdi  I  have  thus  Sar  de* 
scribed.  We  found  it  finished  in  parts.  It  has  since  been 
eompleted»  and  is  suflBciently  well  made ;  but  flirougfaout  most 
of  the  distance  it  winds  disagreeably  OTor  hills  and  Tallica, 
which  make  die  trav riling  lri>orious  and  micomfiirtable. 

Uzbridge  is  possessed  of  a  rich  soil,  and  a  surface  not  «n» 
pleasant  The  agriculture  is  superior  to  that  of  any  township 
through  which  we  had  passed.  The  inhabitants  are  accordingiy 
wealthy  and  prosperous*  as  a  traveller  may  easily  discern  I7 
the  appearance  of  their  buildings  and  enclosures. 

Doctor  Levi  Willard,  an  inhri>itant  of  Uxbridge,  has,  fbr  a 
scries  of  years,  been  engaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
mehmoholy,  but  usefid  business,  of  restoring  persons  alBieted 
with  dehriom.  In  this  employment  he  has  had  consideraUe 
success.  One  or  more  hospitals,  for  the  reception  of  sndi 
nuhappy  beings,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  If  ew- 
Engfamd. 

Uxbridge  was  originally  a  part  of  Mendon ;  and  was  incoi^ 
porated  in  1727.  In  1700,  it  contained  179  houses,  and 
I^aoe  mhabitants;  in  1800, 1,404 inhabitants ;  and,  m  1810, 
1,404. 

An  iron  mine  of  some  value  is  wrought  near  its  souti|i> 
western  border. 

Douglas  is  an  unusoaBy  rocky,  nnpleasant  spot  of  ground ; 
on  whieh,  however,  a  considerable  nmnber  of  people  appear 
ta  gain  a  comfortable  liviiq^.  Man  must,  indeed,  earn  his 
bread  heie  with  &e  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  inhabitants  must, 
I  think,  be  eminently  industriovs,  for  neither  their  houses  nar 
their  churdi  wear  the  mariu  of  penury. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  tUs  township  is  a  large  tract  of 
forest,  known  by  the  naam  of  the  Douglas  Woods.  Thetrees, 
wlsch  are  of  oak,  chesnut,  flee,  are  of  moderate  size,  and  prove 
4he  soil  to  be  indiflerent.  In  the  year  1806,  when  I  passed 
Ihrau^  this  legion  i^pnn,  I  perceived  that  the  mnaUlaBta  has 
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travelers  frequendy  express  their  dissatisfaction,  at  ieeing  so 
considerable  a  part  of  this  country,  even  where  we  think  it 
populous,  covered  with  groves  and  forests.  This,  undoubtedly, 
is  the  result  of  their  habits ;  in  other  words,  the  countries  in 
which  they  have  lived  are  in  a  less  degree  covered  with  wood* 
My  own  taste  and  wishes  are  directly  opposed  to  theirs,  for  in 
our  aucient  settlements  I  never  see  a  grove  cut  down,  nor  m 
forest  converted  into  fields,  without  regret.  The  tracts  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts  are,  to  my  eye,  sensibly  less 
pleasant,  on  account  of  their  naked  appearance.  Many  groves, 
and  those  of  considerable  size,  might  be  planted  between 
Boston  and  Newburyport,  with  not  a  little  advantage  to  the 
aspect  of  the  country. 

Douglas  was  incorporated  in  1746;  and  contained,  in  17B0, 
165  houses,  and  1,079  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 164  houses,  and 
1,083  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810, 1,142. 

The  three  last-mentioned  towns  are  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester. All  those  which  I  have  mentioned  after  Hingham, 
and  which  have  been  described  on  this  journey,  are  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk. 

Douglas  borders  southward  and  westward  on  the  state 
of  Connecticut ;  and  is  also  partly  bounded  on  the  south,  to* 
gether  with  the  two  preceding  townships,  by  the  state  of 
Bhode-Island. 

Thompson  is  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Connecticat.  The 
eastern  part  of  this  township  has  a  light  soil.  The  native 
growth  is  composed  of  pines.  The  surface  is  alternated  with 
plains  and  hills,  which  are  small,  round  knolls.  These  are 
plenbhed  with  stones,  from  the  size  of  pebbles  to  the 
of  a  foot,  all  of  them  rounded  as  if  heretofore  washed  for  a 
long  time  by  a  mass  of  superincumbent  water.  Wherever 
I  have  found  a  surface  formed  of  such  knolls,  the  stones,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  have  uniformly  answered  this  description. 
I  do  not  recollect,  that  I  ever  met  with  an  angular  stone  on 
such  grounds,  unless  when  it  had  been  recently  broken* 

As  we  advanced  farther  westward,  the  hills,  the  soil,  and 
the  forests,  in  this  township,  were  speedily  and  essentially 
changed.  The  soil  became  a  rich  loam ;  the  groves  a  collection 
of  fine  thrifty  oaks,  &£. ;  the  hills  were  loftier  and  more  ine- 
gnlar,  and  a  general  appearance  of  prosperity  o\  jrspread  die 
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country.    The  hoases  in  the  eastern  division  are  small,  and. 
of  one  story ;  but  g^erally  neat,  appearing  as  if  the  inhabitants 
had  made  the  best  of  their  circumstances.     With  the  change 
of  the  soil  the  houses  were  changed  proportionally,  in  their 
iiEe  and  appearance. 

There  are  three  churches  in  Thompson,  a  Methodist, 
which  is  small ;  a  Baptist,  small  also ;  and  a  Presbjrterian, 
large,  decent,  and  surrounded  by  a  well-built  village.  The 
rest  of  the  township  is  distributed  into  farms.  In  the  year 
1790,  Thompson  contained  2,267  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  2^41  ; 
and,  in  1810,  2,407. 

Pomfret  is  a  beautiful  township,  lying  principally  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Quinibaug,  south  of  Woodstock,  south-west  of 
Thompson,  and  west  of  Killingly. 

This  river  rises  in  Stnrbridge,  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
in  a  small  lake,  called  Lead  Ore  Pond.  Tlience  it  passes 
through  Holland,  the  south-east  comer  ofthe  county  of  Hamp» 
shhre,  and  enters  Union,  in  the  state  of  Connecticnt  Here, 
with  an  accumulation  of  waters,  it  commences  a  north- westeni 
course,  and,  entering  Massachusetts  again,  passes  through  a 
part  of  Brimfield,  whence  it  recrosses  Holland  and  Sturbridge» 
coming  withm  a  little  more  dian  a  mile  of  its  head-waters. 
From  Sturbridge  it  proceeds  to  Woodstock  in  Connecticut, 
thence  to  Thompson,  and,  separating  Pomfret,  Brooklyn, 
Canterbury,  Lisbon,  Norwich,  Montville,  and  New-London, 
on  the  west,  from  KilUngly,  Pbunfieid,  Preston,  and  Groton, 
on  the  east,  enters  the  Sound  at  New-London.  Its  whole 
length  is  fixMn  ninety  to  one  hundred  miles.  I  have  mentioned, 
that  at  Norwich  it  joins  the  Shetucket,  and  that  the  united 
stream  is  called  the  Thames. 

TUs  is  a  beantifril  stream.  Its  waters  are  everywhere  pare, 
awwt,  salubrions,  and  weD  stocked  with  fish,  and  its  bed  is 
dean  sand  or  graveL 

It  is  iopposed  to  be  capable  of  being  lendeied  Mmgable  for 
boats  as  far  as  WoodstmA,  with  no  other  serions  diflkol^p 
BKoept  what  arises  fitMD  its  length.  A  project  for  tfuaporpoie 
hns  been  formed,  and  will  hereafter,  perhaps,  be  carried  into 
nuBcution. 

Hm  QninHiang,  from  Lisbon  ahnoat  to  its  aomce,  is  fsa*> 
faly  fined  with  haadsooie  imerfala.    Rnmi  theao  Hit  eeantsy 
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riM9  OD  both  sides,  with  ever-varyiog  gradatioiis,  into  hilb  of 
efory  form,  and  of  heights,  changing  from  the  small  knoH  to 
the  lofty  eminence.  No  country  of  any  considerable  extent, 
which  has  fallen  under  my  eye,  when  unaided  by  monntmni, 
large  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  ocean,  can  be  compared  with  Ads  for 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 

•  The  verduref  which  here  orerspreads  a  great  part  of  Ae 
whole  region,  is  of  the  finest  tint,  and  produces  the  moat 
eheerful  sense  of  fruitfulness,  plenty,  and  prosperity.  Trees, 
Irenarkable  for  the  straightness  and  thriftiness  of  theif  stemsy 
the  length  and  beauty  of  their  boughs  and  branohei,  and, 
wherever  of  sufficient  age,  for  their  height  also,  whether  standing 
single,  in  groves,  or  in  extensive  forests,  variegate  the  slopes 
and  vallies,  and  cover  the  summits  of  the  hills«  Handsomer 
groves,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  found.  Orchards,  also, 
everywhere  meet  the  eye.  Herds  of  cattle  are  seen  gracing 
the  rich  pastures,  or  quietly  ruminafing  in  the  rimde*  Neat 
farm-houses,  standing  on  die  hills;  a  succession  of  pretty 
vBlages,  with  their  churches  ornamented  with  steepleii,  flieit 
fit  them  white,  and  therefore  cheeribl  and  brilliant,  lend  the 
last  touches  of  art  to  a  picture,  so  finely  drawn  by  Ae  hand 
of  nature. 

From  many  eminences,  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Q^i* 
bang,  extensive  and  verr  inviting  views  may  be  taken  of  this 
eountry.  In  a  few  instances  the  summits  of  the  hilb  are  rode, 
ttftky,  and  of  a  steep  ascent,  a  circumstance  which  adds  a  sint*> 
able  variety  to  the  scenery,  m  generally  soft  and  eh^ht. 
The  river,  it  ought  to  be  added,  winds  its  course  betweM  Ae 
Intervals  which  font  ita  banks,  fringed  with  willow  shnibbefy, 
and  at  times  ornamented  with  stately  trees. 

The  fisnueri,  throughout  this  tract,  are  HMre  genendly 
weaHfay  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Connecticut.  Th^ 
fiEumsare  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing;  and  their  dahfes, It ii 
nelievecl,  wt&  sapenor  to  any  others  spfeading  over  th^  flbne 
€Xte0t  of  eooitiy  in  the  United  States.  The  largest  drify, 
within  my  knowledge,  is  that  of  Major  Daniel  P^tnttn,  mr  of 
Iht  late  Major  General  Pntnmn,  so  distinguished  in  Amwiean 
history  for  his  military  character  and  achievements.  TUt 
geiMlemaB  nvea  m  Biuukiyn.  The  cneese  made  n  tni  re* 
ipM  w  Wit  eMmhra  vjr  any  on  tMs  iMe  of  thCf  Allhnfk,  "iM 
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Hol  often  by  Uie  best  Efegliih  cbeete  imported  into  due 
try.  Mr.  Mattbewson.  wbo  received  in  PbiUidelpbia  a  geld 
BMdal,  for  prodocing  io  the  market  five  bondied  weight  of 
eheeie,  equal  to  the  very  best  English  cheese,  aocordii^  to  a 
proposal  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts  and  Agriculture  in  that  city,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Brookr 
lyn,  and  may  be  considered  justly  as  haviog  materially  un^ 
proved  the  art  of  cheese-making  among  his  neighbours. 

Of  the  townships  in  this  region,  Pomfiret  is  to  my  eye  one 
of  the  most  beautiful.  The  hills  are  muveisally  arched  ob- 
tusely from  north  to  south,  with  a  narrower  aroh  from,  east  to 
west,  and  in  both  cases  remarkably  exacts  and  regularly 
elegant 

Endosures  of  stone,  which  in  many  instances  are  Yeqr 
good,  especially  those  lately  made,  often  describe*  as  they 
bend  over  the  hiUs,  what  appears  to  the  eye  the  perfect  aroh 
of  a  circle. 

Pomfret  contains  a  pretty  village,  lying  partly  on  this  road» 
and  partly  on  the  Norwich  road,  which  joins  it  at  rigbt-angjea. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  a  collection  of  sober^  industriDus 
farmers.  The  township  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  Pomfiet 
and  Abington.  In  1756,  when  it  included  Thompson,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  1,727,  blacks  50;  in  1774, 
2,808,  blacks  85;  in  1790, 1768;  in  1800,  Pomfiwt  eontained 
1.802;  and,  in  1810, 1,906. 

We  were  detained  at  Pomfret  by  rain  until  Friday,  October 
16th,  when  we  set  out  for  Hartford,  and  passing  through 
Ashford,  the  skirts  of  Mansfield,  WiUangton,  and  Coventry, 
and  then  through  Bolton  and  East-Hartford^  we  arrived  et 
Hartford  in  the  evening :  forty-tn^o  miles. 

The  country,  afler  we  left  Pomfret,  wore  one  feneral  as- 
pect, until  we  desoended  the  hills  of  Bolton  into  the  Connoiti- 
•ut  vaHsj.  The  hills  are  the  Lyme  range,  and  eve  everjf- 
where  U^  and,  together  with  the  vallies^  aie  looglk  nid 
foeky,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  wmm  seller 
along  Willimantir  river,  which  crosses  the  roaden  the 
hoidary  of  the  oonnty  of  T<dland,  and  on  the  western 
dery  of  Misfield  The  road  passes  tfarou|^  the  eentverof 
AlMoid«ndef  Bolton.  In  ensk  of  rinwe  townships  thew jkn 
ifrmrif  Ti'Vnflir     The  soil  of  the  asHMi  between  Venifroi  mdl 
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Bolton  18  generally  cold,  but  is  tolerably  good  grazing  gnraiid* 
Tbat  of  Bolton  h  better.  Many  of  tbe  honses  on  this  road 
are  good  farmers*  dwelling^.  The  prospects  from  the  higli 
grounds  are  extensive,  but  neither  diversified  nor  handsome* 
There  is,  however,  a  noble  view  from  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Bolton  hills,  over  the  second  great  expansion  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  substantially  the  same  with  that  from  the  hills 
in  Tolland,  formerly  described. 

Ashford  contained,  in  1756,  1,245;  in  1774,  2,248;  in 
1790,  2,583;  in  1800,  2,445;  and,  in  1810,  2,682  mha- 
bitants.  Mansfield  contained,  in  1756,  1,614 ;  in  1774» 
2,466 ;  in  1790,  2,6S5;  in  1800,  2,560;  and,  in  1810,  2,870 
inhabitants.  Coventry  contained,  in  1756,  1,635 ;  in  1774^ 
2,056;  in  1790,  2,130  ;  in  1800,  2,130;  and,  in  1810, 1J0S8 
inhabitants.  Bolton  contained,  in  1756,  766 ;  in  1774, 1,001 ; 
in  1790,  1,293;  in  1800,  1,452;  and,  in  1810,  700  inba- 
bitants.  Willington  contained,  in  1756,  650 ;  in  1774, 1,001 ; 
in  1790, 1,212;  in  1800,  1,278 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,161  inha- 
bitants. 

Between  the  two  last  periods  Vernon  was  taken  firom 
Bolton. 

Ashford  and  Mansfield  are  in  the  county  of  Windham ; 
Bolton,  Coventr}',  and  Willington,  in  the  county  of  Tolland. 

Willington  contains  one  parish,  Coventry  three,  Bohon 
two,  Mansfield  two,  and  Ashford  three,  and  two  Baptist  con- 
gregations. 

in  Mansfield  both  wool  and  silk  are  manufactured  in  consi- 
derable quantities.  Silk  is  converted  into  sewing  silk,  and  in 
this  state  is  carried  to  the  market.  It  is  inferior  to  none 
which  is  imported.     The  wool  is  made  into  flannel. 

The  passage  from  the  Bolton  hills  into  the  Conneeticnt 
valley  is''a  curiosity.  A  gap,  formed  perhaps  at  the  deluge* 
or  at  some  subsequent  convulsion,  exhibits  a  sudden  and 
violent  separation  of  the  westernmost  ridge.  In  the  Lyme 
range,  on  the  north  side,  a  perpendicular  precipice  almost  im- 
mediately overhangs  the  road.  At  the  foot  lies  a  collection  of 
rocks,  tumbled  firom  the  summit  and  sides ;  some  of  them 
large,  and,  by  the  confusion  in  which  they  were  thrown  toge- 
ther, strongly  suggesting  to  the  imagination,  that  di^  were 
shaken  olf  by  an  earthquake.    Several  others  appeared  as  if 
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thejr  were  prepared  to  take  the  same  leap.  One  particularly 
jats  out  80  far,  and  is  so  nearly  dislodged  from  the  summit,  as 
to  seem  waiting  only  for  a  signal  to  plunge,  at  any  moment, 
into  the  valley  beneath. 

Few  travellers  fail  to  take  notice  of  this  passage.  The 
descent  is  easy,  and,  in  this  spot,  highly  romantic.  The  com- 
mon people,  with  that  direct  good  sense  for  which  they  are  so 
often  distinguished,  familiarly  remark,  that  Providence  made 
this  gap  on  purpose  to  furnish  a  passage  from  the  hills  into 
the  country  below.  It  is  extensively  true,  that  the  objects 
found  in  this  world  were  made  with  a  particular  reference  to 
the  most  important  purposes  which  they  are  seen  to  accom- 
plish. For  the  Creator  intended,  not  only  to  accomplish  such 
purposes,  but  to  make  diem  visible  to  us  as  proofs  of  his  wis-" 
dom  and  goodness.  The  end  here  suggested  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  we  are  able  to  estimate.  Had  not  a  passage 
been  furnished  by  this  gap  between  the  countries  eastward 
and  westward,  every  traveller,  to  the  number  of  several  thou- 
sands annually,  would  have  been  obliged  to  climb  a  steep  and 
diflScult  acclivity.  Horses  would  have  gained  the  summit 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  carria{|;es  could  scarcely  have 
gained  it  at  all.  The  descent  would  have  been  little  more  con- 
venient, while  it  would  have  been  obviously  less  safe.  The 
difference  between  these  two  cases,  during  a  course  of  centu- 
ries, becomes  incalculably  great,  and  presents  an  object  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  considered,  without  any  irreverence, 
as  not  beneath  the  regard  of  that  Being,  by  whom  ii 
inferior  wants  of  mankind  are  amply  supi^ed. 

I  am.  Sir,  fcc. 
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Brooklyn.     Major-General  Putnam.     Canterbury* 

Dbar  Sir; 

In  the  year  1806 1  made  a  journey  to  Boston,  accom* 

panied  by  Mr.  M ,  of  Norfolk,  in  Virginia.     On  our 

return  wo  came  through  Providence  to  Plainfield,  and  thence 
through  Canterbury  to  Brooklyn ;  whence,  returning  to  Can* 
terbury  again,  we  passed  Windham,  and  a  skirt  of  Coventry, 
to  Bolton. 

Brooklyn  is  a  beautiful  township  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Quinibaug.  The  soil  is  excellent,  the  cultivation  good,  the 
houses  generally  well  built,  and  the  inhabitants  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  The  town  is  neat  and  pretty,  and  its  situation 
handsome. 

In  Brooklyn  lived  the  Honourable  Israel  Putnam,  for  some 
years  before  his  death  the  oldest  Major-General  in  the  armies 
of  the  United  States.  As  General  Humphreys  has  g^ven  the 
public  a  particular  and  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  thb 
gentleman,  I  shall  pass  over  it  with  a  few  summary  obser- 
vations. 

General  Putnam  was  bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Ja- 
nuary 7th,  1718.  With  only  the  advantages  of  a  domestic 
education,  in  a  plain  farmer^s  family,  and  the  usual  instruction 
of  a  common  parish  school,  he  raised  himself  from  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  farm  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  last 
Canadian  war,  and,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  to  the  second 
command  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  To  these  sta- 
tions he  rose  solely  by  his  own  efforts,  directed  steadily  to  the 
benefit  of  his  country,  and  with  the  cheerful  as  well  as  united 
suffrages  of  his  countrymen. 

Every  employment,  in  which  he  engaged,  he  filled  with 
reputation.     In  the  private  circles  of  life,  as  a  husband. 
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fatlier,  friend,  and  companion,  he  was  alike  respected  and  be- 
loTed.  In  his  manners,  though  somewhat  more  direct  and  blunt 
than  most  persons  who  have  received  an  early  polished  educa- 
tion, he  was  gentlemanly  and  very  agreeable.  In  his  dis- 
position he  was  sincere,  tender-hearted,  generous,  and  noble. 
It  Ls  not  known  that  the  passion  of  fear  ever  found  a  place  in 
his  breast.  His  word  was  regarded  as  an  ample  security  for 
any  thing  for  which  it  was  pledged,  and  his  uprightness  com- 
manded absolute  confidence.  His  intellect  was  vigorous,  and 
his  wit  pungent,  yet  pleasant  and  sportive.  The  principal  part 
of  his  improvements  was,  however,  derived  from  his  own  ob- 
servation, and  his  correspondence  with  the  afffurs  of  men. 
During  the  gayest  and  most  thoughtless  period  of  his  life  he 
still  regarded  religion  with  profound  reverence,  and  read  the 
Scriptures  with  the  deepest  veneration.  On  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  he  was  a  regular  and  very  respectful  attendant. 
In  the  decline  of  life  he  publicly  professed  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  respectable  clergyman  of 
Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitney,  firom  whose  mouth  I  received 
the  information,  died  hopefully  a  Christian. 

It  is  not  so  extensively  known,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  General 
Putnam  commanded  the  American  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Breed's  hill,  and  that  to  his  courage  and  conduct  the  United 
States  are  particularly  indebted  for  the  advantages  of  that 
day  ;  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  this  country  *, 

*  The  fuliowing  is  a  note  to  iUe  Rev.  Dr.  Whitnej*s  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Genenil  Putnam. 

"  The  frieodt  of  the  late  General  Putnam  feel  theraseWes  not  a  little 
ohlifed  to  bis  worthj  and  respectable  bio^pher,  for  giving  to  the  public  the 
distinguishing  features  in  the  General's  character,  and  the  memorable  ac- 
tions of  his  life,  jet  wish  that  a  more  perfect  and  just  account  had  beeji 
gi?eo  of  the  battle  oo  Bunker's  Hill,  so  fisr  as  General  Putnam  ivas  con- 
cemed  in  it.  In  page  107  of  his  Life  are  tlie  following  words,  '  The  pro- 
rincial  generals  having  received  advice,  that  the  British  commander  in  chief 
designed  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  on  the  peninsula  of  Chariestown, 
detached  a  thousand  men  in  the  nig|it  of  the  16th  of  June,  under  the  orders 
af  General  Warren,  to  entrench  themselves  upon  one  of  those  eminences  ;* 
■od  in  page  110th,  '  In  this  battle  the  presence  and  example  of  General 
Potaam^who  arrived  with  the  reinforceroeot,  were  not  lets  consptcoons 
thtakiefal.' 

Frooi  the  6rsl  of  these  passages  the  leader  is  led  to  coodiide,  that  the  de- 
tachowBt  was  first  pat  under  the  orders  of  General  Warren  :  from  the  se- 
cood  chat  General  Putnam  cane  to  Geneial  Warren's  aid  with  a  lejnlbrce- 

k2 
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General  Putnam  was  interred  m  the  cemetery  at  Brook- 
lyn. On  his  monument  is  eng^ved,  with  some  trifling  al- 
terations, made  merely  to  consult  the  capacity  of  the  8tone»  the 
following  inscription  : 

"  This  monument 

Is  erected  to  the  memory 

of 

The  Honourable  Israel  Putnam,  Esq. 

Major-Greneral  in  the  armies 

of 
The  United  States  of  America  ; 

Who  was  born  at  Salem,    * 

In  the  province  of  Massachusetts, 

On  the  7th  day  of  January,  1718; 

And  died  at  Brooklyn, 

In  the  state  of  Connecticut, 

On  the  29th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1790. 

Passenger, 

If  thou  art  a  soldier. 

Go  not  away 

Till  thou  hast  dropped  a  tear 

Over  the  dust  of  a  hero. 

Who, 

Ever  tenderly  attentive 

To  the  lives  and  happiness  of  his  men. 

Dared  to  les^d 

Where  any  one  dared  to  follow. 

nent.  The  true  state  of  the  case  was  this.  The  detachment  at  fiist  was  pat 
under  the  command  of  General  Putnam.  With  it  he  took  possetdoo  of  the 
hill,  and  ordered  the  battle  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  General  War-> 
ren  (one  of  the  most  illustrious  patriots)  arrived  alone  on  the  hill|  and  at  a 
volunteer  joined  the  Americans  just  as  the  action  commenced ;  and  widiin 
half  an  hour  received  a  mortal  wound,  while  he  was  waxing  valiant  in  battle^ 
and  soon  expired.  These  facts  General  Putnam  himself  gave  ma  toon  after 
the  battle,  and  also  repeated  them  to  me  after  his  Life  was  printed.  Colo- 
nel Humphries,  in  pai^e  109th,  justly  observes,  *  Few  instances  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  annals  of  mankind  where  soldiers,  who  had  never  before  fiKed 
an  enemjr,  or  heard  the  whistling  of  a  ball,  behaved  with  such  deliberate 
and  persevering  valour.*  The  General,  who  encouraged  and  ammated  tbem 
bj  his  words  and  example  to  prodigies  of  bravery,  u  higlily  to  be  bonovred, 
and  the  praise  not  given  to  another,  however  meritoiioiii  in  other  respects. 
Other  evidei»ce,  to  confirm  what  I  have  said  herei  I  am  able  to  produce  if 
any  should  call  fur  it.*' 
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If  thou  art  a  Patriot, 

Remember  with  gratitude 

How  much  thou  and  thy  Country 

Owe  to  the  disinterested  and  gallant  exertions 

Of  the  Patriot, 

Who  sleeps  beneath  this  marble. 

If  thou  art  an  honest,  generous,  and  worthy  man. 

Render  a  sincere  and  cheerful  tribute  of  respect 

To  a  Man, 
Whose  generosity  was  singular ; 
Whose  honesty  was  proverbial ; 

And 

Who, 

With  a  slender  education. 

With  small  advantages. 

And  without  Powerful  Friends, 

Raised  himself  to  universal  esteem. 

And  to  Offices  of  eminent  distinction, 

By  Personal  worth, 

And  by  the  diligent  services 

of  a 

Useful  Life*. 

*  The  foUonviiig  account  of  General  Putnam  »  character,  given  by  Dr. 
Whitney  in  the  sermon  above-mentiooed,  cannot  fail  of  giving  pleasure  to 
his  friends,  and  to  multitudes  of  others  bj  whom  ho  was  unknown. 

"  lie  was  eminently  a  person  of  a  public  spirit,  an  unshaken  friend  to 
liberty,  and  was  proof  against  attempts  to  induce  him  to  betray  and  desert 
hb  country.  The  baits  to  do  so  were  rejected  with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 
He  was  of  a  kind,  benevolent  disposition,  pitiful  to  the  distressed,  chari- 
table to  the  needy,  and  ready  to  assist  all  who  wanted  his  help.  In  his 
he  was  the  lender,  affectionate  husband,  the  provident  father,  an 
iple  of  industry  and  close  application  to  business.  He  was  a  constant 
attaodant  upon  the  public  worship  of  God  from  his  youth  up.  He  brought 
hit  (ainily  with  him  when  he  came  to  worship  the  Lord.  He  was  not 
ashanied  of  family  religion :  his  house  was  a  house  of  prayer.  For  many  yean 
he  was  a  professor  of  religion.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  ohtn  ex* 
prtsied  a  great  regard  for  God  aiid  the  things  of  God.  There  is  one  at  least 
lo  whom  he  freely  disclosed  the  workings  of  liis  mind — his  conviction  of 
«n,  hb  grief  for  it,  his  dependence  on  God  through  the  Redeemer  for  pardon, 
•nd  his  hope  of  a  future  happy  existence  whenever  his  strength  and  heart 
shoakl  fiul  him.  This  one  makes  mention  of  these  things  for  the  satisfac- 
tmaad  cumfoit  of  his  children  and  friends,  and  can  add,  that  being  wita  the 
OtMial  a  little  bdbra  bt  died^  he  asked  him,  whether  his  hope  of  future 
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There  are  two  congregatioiis  in  Brooklyn ;  a  Presbyterian 
and  an  Episcopal.  Tbe  latter  is  small.  In  1790,  thb  town- 
ship contamed  1JS28  inhabitants;  in  1800,  1»2Q2;  and»  in 
1810, 1,200. 

Canterbury  lies  immediately  south  of  Brooklyn.  The  town 
is  pretty  and  well-built,  around  a  very  neat  church,  and  a 
handsome  academy.  Its  situation  is  a  pleasant,  rising  ground, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Qninibaug ;  but  rather  roug^ ;  and 
the  streets  are  very  irregular. 

The  people  of  .this  town  were  long  without  a  clergyman. 
It  b  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  they  experienced  the  usual 
consequences  of  this  misfortune ;  the  want  of  harmony,  and 
the  declension  of  morals.  Possessed  of  a  beautiful  country, 
and  of  a  soil  scarcely  inferior  to  any  in  New-England,  with 
all  the  bounties  of  Providence  emptied  into  their  lap,  they 
were  still  destitute  of  some  of  the  best  blessings,  and  suf- 
fered some  of  the  most  serious  evils*. 

Canterbury  is  divided  into  two  parishes.  The  number  of 
inhabitants,  in  1756,  was  i,280;  in  1774,  2,444,  blacks  52; 
in  1790, 1,881;  in  1800, 1,812;  and,  in  1810, 1,812.  A  part 
of  this  township  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  off  since  the 
year  1774. 

The  western  parish  of  Canterbury  is  both  less  beautiful 
and  less  fertile,  but  more  united,  peaceful,  and  happy. 

Scotland,  the  eastern  parish  of  Windham,  lies  immediately 
west  of  Canterbury,  and  is  composed  of  an  interchange  of  hills 
and  vallies.  The  hills  are  of  considerable  height,  and  hand- 
some. Every  thing  here  wears  the  aspect  of  fertility  and 
thrift,  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  good  order.  A  strong  image 
of  peaceful,  agricultural  life,  is  presented  by  this  parish  to 
the  eye  of  a  traveller.  It  b  wholly  made  up  of  scattered 
plantations. 

The  township  of  Windham  is  bounded  eastward  on  Canter- 
bury, northward  on  Hampton,  southward  on  Lisbon  and  Le- 

happiDess,  as  furnierly  expre&sed,  ootr  attended  bim.  His  aostrer  was  io  the 
affirmative ;  with  a  ileclanitioo  of  his  resignatioo  to  the  will  of  God,  and  hb 
willini^ess  even  theo  to  die.*' 

*  The  iuhabitaots  of  Canterbury  have  within  a  few  years  settled  a  r»> 
f^pectable  cler|tyaian,  and  there  w  some  reason  to  hope  that  hit  ninistiy  in 
this  town  will  be  continued. 
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baoon,  and  westward  on  Maiisfteid.  The  first  parish  is  com- 
posed on  the  east  of  hills  and  Tallies,  and  on  the  west  is  an 
extensive  plain,  bordering  Shetucket  river.  The  former  divi- 
sion is  e&cellent  land ;  the  latter  is  light,  dry,  and  apparency 
fitted  for  the  production  of  grain ;  hot  it  is  said  has  hitherto 
resisted  the  efficacy  of  cnlture,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  husbandman. 

The  town  of  Windham  is  built  partly  on  the  western  side, 
and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  The  houses  are  more  clus- 
tered than  those  of  most  New- England  villages  in  the  interior. 
Some  of  them  are  decent  buildings;  but  there  are  many 
marks  of  decay  in  different  parts  of  this  town,  and  many  proofs 
of  the  want  of  that  thrift,  so  common  in  this  country,  and  of 
the  industry  and  prudence  by  which  it  is  generated. 

The  public  buildings  are  a  church,  an  academy,  a  court 
house,  and  a  g^l :  all  of  them  decent.  The  spot  in  which 
the  first  of  these  is  posited  bears  not  a  little  resemblance  to  a 
pound;  and  appears  as  if  those,  who  pitched  upon  it,  in- 
tended to  shut  the  church  out  of  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants 
out  of  the  church. 

Windham  was  settled  in  1686  by  some  planters  from  Nor- 
wich ;  and  was  incorporated  in  1702.  In  1756  it  contained 
2,446  inhabitants,  blacks  40 ;  in  1774,  3,528,  blacks  91 ;  in 
1780,  2,765 ;  in  1800,  2,634 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,416.  Since 
1774  the  township  of  Hampton,  formerly  one  of  its  parishes, 
has  been  taken  from  it.  In  1800,  both  these  townships  con- 
tained 4,013  inhabitants,  blacks  99 ;  and,  in  1810,  3,690. 

We  dined  at  Windham,  and  in  the  afternoon  pursued  our 
course  along  the  Shetucket,  and  after  crossing  the  Natchaug, 
one  of  its  branches,  in  the  western  part  of  this  township, 
ascended  for  several  mOes  another  branch  of  the  same  stream, 
viz.  the  Willimantic,  mentioned  above.  Then  ascending 
the  hills  in  Coventry,  we  speedily  rejoined  our  former  road, 
near  the  borders  of  Bolton.  The  country  along  these  rivers 
is  most  of  it  pleasant.  The  valley  is  prettily  bottomed  with 
intervals.  The  hills,  on  the  eastern  side,  are  rough,  barren, 
and  dismal ;  but  those  on  the  western  present  an  extensive 
slope,  covered  with  fine  farms  and  lofty  groves,  and  set  with 
a  considerable  number  of  good  farmers*  houses,  appaiendy  the 
seats  of  comfort  and  prosperity. 
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We  lodged  at  Bolton,  and  the  next  morning  proceeded  to 
Hartford. 

The  lands  below  the  gap,  mentioned  above,  slope  insensibly 
for  several  miles,  until  they  reach  the  plain.  They  are 
formed  to  a  g^eat  extent  of  earth,  deeply  red,  and  rather  dry. 
Until  lately  they  were  esteemed  of  very  little  valae ;  and  the 
proprietors  were  poor  and  unenterprising.  The  adoption  of 
a  better  husbandry  has,  however,  totally  changed  both  this 
opinion  and  the  circumstances  of  the  owners.  By  the  use  of 
gypsum,  and  other  manures,  they  have  been  covered  with  rich 
harvests,  and  converted  into  beautiful  meadows  and  pastures. 
Few  farmers  in  the  state  appear  to  be  advancing  more  evi- 
dently or  more  rapidly  towards  the  attainment  of  wealth. 
The  rest  of  the  countrv  on  this  road  I  have  described  else- 
where ;  and  shall  only  add,  that  my  companions  and  myself, 
in  both  of  these  journies,  arrived  at  New- Haven  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  on  which  we  reached  Hartford. 

I  am.  Sir,  8ic. 
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LETTER  I. 
Journey  to  New-Lebanon.     Shakers. 

Dbar  Sir; 

On  Tuesday,  September  19,  1799,  I  set  oat,  id 
company  with  Mr.  W.  S.  H.  ,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  on 
a  journey  to  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and 
rode  the  same  day  to  Litchfield.  The  next  day  we  proceeded, 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Backus,  of  Bethlem,  to  Sheffield. 
Thursday  we  reached  Stockbridge.  Here  we  continued  until 
Friday  morning ;  when  Mr.  Day,  now  professor  of  mathema- 
tics and  natural  philosophy  in  Yale  college,  and  Mr.  C , 

of  South-Carolina,  joined  us  from  Barrington,  where  they  had 
been  detained  by  the  rain  of  the  preceding  (lay.  After  break- 
fast the  whole  company  rode  to  New- Lebanon  to  dinner.  As 
we  crossed  the  Taghkannuc  range,  we  were  presented  with 
a  delightful  prospect  of  the  beautiful  valley  which  wears  that 
name.  From  this  height  the  traveller  casts  his  eye  over  a 
scoop,  five  or  six  miles  in  extent,  having  the  fine  figure  of  an 
obtuse  arch  inverted,  filled  with  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  farms,  highly  cultivated,  and  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  On  these  farms  many  good  houses  are  erected, 
and  every  thing  wears  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and 
prosperity.  In  our  way  to  the  spring,  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after, we  passed  a  village  of  the  Shakers,  or  Shaking  Quakers. 
It  consists  of  a  small  number  of  houses,  moderately  well-built, 
and  kept,  both  within  and  without  doors,  in  a  manner  very 
ereditable  to  the  occupants.  Every  thing  about  them  was 
daan  and  tidy.  Their  church,  a  pUin  but  neat  building,  had 
a  court-yard  bekmging  to  it,  which  was  a  remarkably  **  smooth 
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shayen  green."  Two  paths  led  to  it  from  a  neighboaring 
house,  both  paved  with  marble  slabs.  By  these,  I  was  in- 
formed, the  men  enter  one  end  of  the  church,  and  the  women 
the  other.  Even  their  stables,  the  fences  which  smroand 
their  fields,  and  the  road  which  passes  through  their  viHage, 
are  all  uncommonly  neat. 

The  history  of  these  people  has,  in  a  summary  manner,  been 
published  by  themselves,  in  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  "  The 
Testimony  of  Christ's  Second  Appearing;"  the  prehee  to 
which  is  subscribed  by  David  Darrow,  John  Meacham,  and 
Benjamin  S.  Youngs.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  a  man,  whose  name  is  Wells ;  who  is  said  to  have  been 
educated  to  some  extent,  I  know  not  how  great,  in  learning 
and  science.  In  the  introduction  of  this  work  we  are  informed^ 
that  ''  a  few  of  the  French  prophets  came  over  to  England, 
about  the  year  1706.  A  few  of  the  people"  who  became,  it 
would  seem,  ultimately  their  followers,  at  Bolton  and  Man- 
chester, in  England,  united  themselves  *'  in  a  society,  under 
the  special  ministry  of  James  and  Jane  Wardley."  These 
persons  were  both  tailors  by  occupation,  and  of  the  sect  of 
Quakers ;  ''  but,  receiving  the  spirit  of  the  French  prophets, 
their  testimony,  according  to  what  they  saw  by  vision  and  re- 
velation from  God,  was,  that  the  second  appearing  of  Christ 
was  at  hand ;  and  that  the  church  was  risins^  in  her  full  aUd 
transcendant  glory,  which  would  effect  the  final  downfal  of 
Antichrist."  The  meetings  of  these  people  were  held  alter- 
nately in  Bolton  and  Manchester,  and  sometimes  in  Mayor- 
town.  The  manner  of  public  devotion  practised  by  them  at 
these  places  was  the  following:  **  Sometimes,  after  assembling 
together,  and  sitting  awhile  in  silent  meditation,  they  were 
taken  with  a  mighty  trembling,  under  which  they  would  ex- 
press the  indignation  of  God  against  all  sin.  At  other  times 
they  were  affected,  under  the  power  of  God,  with  a  miglity 
shaking ;  and  were  occasionally  exercised  in  singing,  shouting, 
or  walking  the  floor,  under  the  influence  of  spiritual  signs, 
shoving  each  other  about,  or  swiftly  passing  and  repassing 
each  other,  like  clouds  agitated  by  a  mighty  wind.  From  these 
strange  exercises  the  people  received  the  name  of  Shakers. 

**  The  work  which  God  promised  to  accomplish  in  the  latter 
day."  they  say,  ''  was  eminently  marked  out  by  the  prophets 
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to  be  a  work  of  shaking ;  and  hence  the  name  was  Terj  pro- 
periy  applied  to  the  people,  who  were  both  the  subjects  and 
instruments  of  the  work  of  God  in  the  latter  day."  In  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion  they  quote  a  number  of  texts,  which 
have  no  application  to  the  subject,  except  that  they  contain 
the  word  ''  shake."  If  the  first  verse  in  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles  had  contained  that  word,  it  might  have  been  alleged 
with  exactly  the  same  propriety.  Among  them  is  the  passage, 
Haggai  ii»  7,  **  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all 
nations  shall  come ;"  a  prediction,  which  they  suppose  began 
to  be  fulfilled  at  this  period.  "  The  efiects  of  Christ's  first 
appearing/'  they  observe,  "  were  far  from  fulfilling  the  pro- 
misees contained  in  the  passages  alluded  to,  in  their  full  extent. 
Neither  was  the  appearing  of  Christ,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  so 
properly  '  the  desire  of  all  nations ;'  but  his  second  appear- 
ing," they  say,  "  was  to  be  manifested  in  that  particular  object, 
woman,  which  is  eminentiv  the  desire  of  all  nations." 

About  the  year  1770,  we  are  informed,  that  **  the  present 
testimony  of  salvation  and  eternal  life  was  fully  opened,  ac- 
cording to  the  special  gift  and  revelation  of  God,  through 
Anne  Lee,  that  extraordinary  woman,  who  at  that  time  was 
received  by  their  society  as  their  spiritual  Mother."  This 
woman  was  bom  at  Manchester,  in  England.  Her  father, 
John  Lee,  was  a  blacksmith.  Her  husband,  Abraham  Stanley, 
was  also  a  blacksmith.     She  was  a  cutter  of  hatter's  fur. 

About  the  year  1758  she  joined  herself  to  the  society  of 
Shakers;  *'  and  there,  by  her  perfect  obedience  to  all  that 
she  was  taught,  attained  to  the  full  knowledge  and  experience 
of  those  who  stood  in  the  foremost  light."  Still,  it  seems, 
**  finding  in  herself  the  seeds  or  remains  of  human  depravity, 
and  a  lack  of  the  divine  nature,  she  was  frequently  in  such 
extreme  agony  of  soul,  that,  clinching  her  hands  together,  the 
blood  would  flow  tiuough  the  pores  of  her  skin."  At  length, 
however,  she  received,  by  special  and  immediate  revelation 
from  God,  the  testimony  of  God  against  the  whole  corruption 
of  man  in  all. 

From  **  the  light  and  power  of  God  which  attended  her 
ministry,  she  was  received  and  acknowledged  as  the  first 
Bodier,  or  spiritoal  parent,  in  the  line  of  the  female ;  and  the 
•aeoad  heb  in  the  covenant  of  Hfe,  aceording  to  the  present 
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display  of  the  Gospel.'*    This  has  been  her  only  tide  among 
her  followers  to  the  present  day. 

To  such  as  addressed  her  by  the  customary  titles  used  by 
the  world,  she  would  reply,  "  I  am  Anne,  the  Word.**  One 
would  scarcely  have  imagined,  that  this  blasphemous  arrogation 
could  have  met  with  countenance  from  any  inhabitant,  how- 
ever degraded,  either  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 
After  having  been  imprisoned  in  England,  and  confined  in  a 
mad-house,  she  set  sail  for  America,  in  the  spring  of  1774, 
with  a  number  of  her  folloMers  ;  particularly  Abraham  Stanley 
her  husband,  William  Lee  her  brother,  James  Whitaker,  and 
John  Hocknell,  and  arrived  at  New-York  tlic  following 
August.  During  the  voyage  the  ship  sprang  a  leak.  When 
the  seamen  were  nearly  wearied  out.  Mother  and  her  com- 
panions put  their  hands  to  the  pumps,  and  thus  prevented  the 
ship  from  sinking.  From  this  circumstance,  plain  intimations 
are  given,  that  their  working  at  the  pumps  was  something 
supernatural.  Mother  remained  in  New- York,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, almost  two  years.  She  then  went  to  Albanv.  and 
thence,  in  the  following  September,  to  Nisqueuna.  In  1781 
she  began  a  progress  through  various  parts  of  the  coimtry, 
particularly  of  New- England,  which  lasted,  we  are  told,  about 
two  years  and  four  months.  The  following  year,  "  having 
finished  the  work  which  was  given  her  to  do,  she  was  taken 
out  of  their  sight,"  t.  e.  the  sight  of  the  believers,  "  in  the 
ordinar}'  way  of  all  living,  at  Water  Vliet,  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  ninth  month.*'     In  honest  English,  she  died. 

Since  the  death  of  Mother,  the  afiairs  of  the  society  have 
been  under  the  management  of  several  successive  persons,  on 
whom  the  leading  gift  in  the  visible  administration  has  de- 
scended. 

This  woman  has  laboured  under  very  serious  imputatiooi. 
In  a  book,  published  by  a  Mr.  Rathbone,  he  mentions  that  he 
had  found  her  and  one  of  these  elders  in  very  suspicious  cir* 
cumstances.  She  professed  that  she  was  inspired ;  that  she 
carried  on  a  continual  intercourse  with  the  invisible  worid»  and 
talked  familiarly  with  angels.  She  predicted,  in  the  boldest 
terms,  that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  at  u  given  time :  if 
I  remember  right,  the  year  1783.  During  the  interval  be* 
tween  the  prophecy  and  its  expected  fulfibnent,  she  directed 
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tbem  to  cease  from  their  common  occupations.  The  direction 
was  implicitly  obeyed.  As  the  earth,  however,  presented  no 
appearances  of  dissolution,  and  the  skies  no  signs  of  a  confla- 
gration, it  was  discovered  that  the  prophecy  had  been  mis- 
calculated, and  her  followers  were  ordered  again  to  their 
employments.  From  that  period  they  have  been  eminently 
industrious. 

She  also  professed  that  she  was  able  to  work  miracles,  and 
that  she  was  endued  with  the  power  of  speaking  with  tongues, 
in  the  manner  recorded  of  the  apostles.  Pretensions  to 
iliiraculous  powers,  at  this  period,  excite  not  only  in  persons 
of  intelligence,  but  in  most  men  of  sober  thought,  indignation 
or  contempt.  In  ignorant  persons,  especially  those  who  have 
warm  feelings  and  lively  imaginations,  they  awaken  wonder, 
alarm,  and  ultimately  confidence.  With  the  aid  of  a  cunning, 
which  levels  its  efforts  directly  at  their  degree  of  understanding, 
a  ready,  voluble  eloquence,  and  a  solemn  air  of  mystery,  such 
pretenders  have  usually  made  considerable  impressions  on  per- 
sons of  this  character.  Among  those  who  assembled  to  hear 
her  teach,  she  persuaded  a  small  number  to  admit  her  preten- 
sions,  the  sanctity  of  her  character,  and  the  reality  of  her  mis- 
sion from  God.  To  these  people  she  appears  to  have  taught 
a  doubtful  reverence  for  the  Bible,  blended  with  a  superior 
veneration  for  her  own  dictates.  Wherever  it  sanctioned,  or 
was  supposed  to  sanction  her  own  instructions,  she  seems  to 
have  appealed  to  it  with  readiness,  as  to  conclusive  authority. 

Such  is  evidentlv  the  conduct  of  her  followers :  but  wherever 

» 

it  directly  opposes  their  system,  and  conveys  a  meaning  which 
rejects  every  equivocal  comment,  they  pass  it  by  in  silence. 
To  enthusiasts  of  all  countries  and  nations,  mystery  has  been 
the  universal,  as  well  as  absolutely  necessary  resort  in  every 
diflicQity ;  and  the  trick,  though  almost  endlessly  exposed,  is 
still  played  off  with  the  same  success. 

Of  the  doctrines  received  by  her  followers,  besides  those 
which  are  either  expressed  or  implied  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  following  appear  to  be  among  the  principal :  Hiat 
Christ  has  appeared  a  second  time  in  Anne  Lee :  that  those 
who  follow  her,  and  they  alone,  understand  the  nature  and 
law  of  God.  They  say,  that  "  the  throne  of  God  was  never 
filed  bv  one  alone ;  that  wisdom  was  the  helpmeet  of  the 
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Father,  and  held  the  place  of  the  mother,  and  that  by  theie 
two  the  creation  was  made ;"  that  the  corruption  of  man  is  the 
attachment  between  the  sexes;  and  that  Christ  was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
proved  his  heavenly  descent  by  a  spirit  of  celibacy.   The  tmtfa, 
they  say,  was  kept  undefiled  for  four  hundred  years  by  the 
true  church,  till  Antichrist  began  his  reign  ;  which,  they  inform 
US,  has  lasted  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  years.    Daring  this 
period,  they  say,  the  mysterious  three-fold  God  trod  the  truth 
under  foot ;  but  even  during  this  period  a  few  righteous,  per- 
secuted persons  adored  the  everlasting  Two.   Christ,  they  say, 
first  appeared  in  the  Son;  but,  before  this,  the  Anointing 
Power,  which  constituted  Christ,  dwelt  in  the  Eternal  Word, 
which   was  communicated    to   the  patriarchs   and  prophets 
by  the  ministry  of  angels.     In  the  same  manner  was  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  unto  the  apostles  and  true  witnesses,  as  a  spirit 
of  promise,  until  the  substance  should  be  revealed  and  made 
known   by  the  actual  existence  of  the  daughter  in  Christ's 
second  appearing.    They  further  say,  that  as  in  the  fulness  of 
time  the  Spirit  of  God  descended,  and  abode  in  the  Son,  in 
whom  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Deity  pertaining  to  man's  re- 
demption, so  also  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended, and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  daughter,  in  and  by 
whom,  united  in  a  correspondent  relation  to  the  Son,  the  per- 
fection of  order  in  the  Deity  was  made  known,  and  the  mystery 
of  God  finished,  pertaining  to  the  foundation  of  man's  redemp- 
tion.    This  daughter  they  call  the  anointed  one,  the  second 
heir,  a  virgin  soul,  a  mother  pure  and  undefiled ;  and  they  say, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  bear  the  same  pure  virgin,  who  was 
the  wife  of  a  blacksmith,  and  the  mother  of  four  children,  who 
grew  up  in  the  same  fallen  nature  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  who,  after  having  perfectly  obeyed,  for  a  length  of  time, 
all  that  she  was  taught,  yet  found  in  herself  the  seed  or  re- 
mains of  human  depravity  to  such  a  degree,  that  for  about  the 
term  of  nine  years  she  frequently  clinched  her  hands  together, 
and  the  blood  flowed  through  the  pores  of  her  skin. 

The  book,  in  which  these  extraordinary  things  are  contained, 
informs  us  further,  that  the  name  Holy  Ghost  expresses  the 
substance,  not  the  order,  of  the  mother :  diat  by  whatever 
name  the  Holy  Ohoet  woe  called,  under  the  dispensations 
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which  preceded  her  refelaticMi,  she  i$  muAanggably  ame 
ike  Father ;  and.  that  the  Father  is  revealed  by  the  Son,  and 
the  mother  by  the  daughter. 

The  book  U  divided  into  eight  parts:  four  parts  of  which, 
together  with  many  passages  in  other  parts,  are  employed  in 
railing  at  various  classes  of  Christians,  particularly  those  who 
have  been  generally  denominated  orthodox,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times*     For  those,  who  have  been  denominated 
heretics,  they  appear  to  entertain  much  charity,  particularly 
for  the  Manicheans.    The  style  of  the  work  is  grave,  remark* 
ably  abstract  and  mysterious ;  and  the  doctrines,  taken  toge- 
ther, a  singular  combination  of  mysticism.     The  spirit  with 
which  it  is  written  is  vain,  arrogant,  and  self-righteous,  without 
a  parallel.    The  opinions,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
are  not  merely  weak  and  silly,  but  monstrous  beyond  any 
modem  example,  and  appear  to  transport  the  reader  to  Mani- 
chean  ground.     Yet  the  writer  discovers,  in  several  respects, 
a  considerable  degree  of  shrewdness,  and  often  evades  a  diffi- 
culty in  an  ingenious  manner.     The  scheme  appears  plainly  to 
have  been  made  up  by  minds  of  a  very  different  texture  from 
that  of  the  writer.     Materials  were  furnished  by  others,  and 
he  has  put  them  together  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able.    The 
Scriptures  he  has  distorted  in  every  form,  and  often  with  the 
grossest  violence,  to  give  a  seeming  consistency  to  the  system, 
and  he  has  ransacked  ecclesiastical  history,  particularly  ''  The 
Ecclesiastical  Researches  of  Robinson,'^  for  examples  of  gross 
conduct  in  individuals,  with  which  he  loads  the  character  of 
orthodox  Christians  without  discrimination.     Were  he  as  able 
to  exert  power  as  to  deal  in  obloquy,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt,  that  he  would  renew  the  persecution  of  which  he  so 
bitteriy  complains.     From  the  peculiar  opinion  which  these 
people  hold  concerning  human  depravity,  they  forbid,  as  yon 
woold  naturally  conjecture,  the  cohabitation  of  husbands  and 
wives.    TImr  church  is,  of  course,  to  be  supplied  with  all  ila 
future  members,  either  by  the  voluntary  accession  of  adnhs,  or 
by  children  adopted  from  the  families  of  others,  or  firom  what 
they  emphatically  call  the  world.    Their  property  is  in  eommoa 
stock,  and,  together  with  their  religious  concerns,  under  the 
superintendence  of  their  leaders. 
When  Mother  conunenced  her  exhortatioDS  at  Nisqneuna, 
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tfie  extraordinary  nature  of  her  pretensions,  the  novelty  of  her 
doctrines,  and  the  aseal  and  confidence  with  which  she  urged 
them,  soon  became  objects  of  attention.  A  number  of  people 
were  allured  to  this  spot  by  curiosity,  others  were  impelled  by 
enthusiasm  and  religious  expectation,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase;  an  indefinite  apprehension,  that  something  new  in 
religion,  something  peculiarly  important,  something  on  which 
the  spirit  of  wonder  could  fasten,  something  which  would 
better  satbfy  their  own  wishes,  than  any  thing  which  they  had 
found  elsewhere,  might  be  derived  from  the  instructions  of 
Anne  Lee.  Out  of  this  class  she  soon  gained  a  number  of 
adherents  from  various  parts  of  the  countiy.  Some  of  these 
sold  their  farms,  and  transported  themselves  and  their  families 
to  Nisqueuna,  where  they  were  joined  by  others,  who  had  no 
farms  to  sell.  Such  of  her  disciples  as  were  less  zealous,  or 
found  a  removal  too  inconvenient,  visited  Nisqueuna  at  stated 
seasons.  On  those  occasions  they  showed  that  they  were  no 
enemies  to  good  eating  and  drinking,  for  they  were  observed 
everywhere  to  load  their  sleighs  and  waggons  with  dainties. 
Expensive  as  this  was  to  those  who  had  property,  it  certainly 
was  convenient  to  those  who  had  none. 

During  the  season  of  leisure,  which  was  furnished  by  the 
approaching  destruction  of  the  world.  Mother  made  a  journey 
through  various  parts  of  the  country,  which,  it  would  seem, 
lasted  about  two  vears  and  four  months.  In  this  excursion  she 
is  said  to  have  collected  from  her  followers  all  their  plate, 
ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments,  which  were  formed  of  silver, 
gold,  or  gems. 

Among  their  other  early  peculiarities  this  was  one,  that  they 
were  always  under  the  immediate  and  inspiring  guidance  6t 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  direction  of  this  divine  agent  was 
made  known  to  them  by  an  involuntary  extension  of  the  right 
arm,  pointing  always  towards  some  object,  or  business,  wUcb, 
though  absolutely  unknown  to  themselves,  demanded,  with  a 
call  from  Heaven,  their  immediate  attention.  A  man  of  my 
acquaintance,  whose  mind  had  always  been  wandering,  who 
had  gone  from  sect  to  sect,  to  find  one  sufiiciently  religious, 
and  from  doctrine  to  doctrine,  to  find  a  scheme  sufficiently 
rigid  for  his  own  taste,  ultimately  attached  himself  to  this  fira* 
temity.     A  gentleman,  at  whose   house  be  was  with  soma 
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Other  company,  asked  him  to  driok  some  punch.  He  declined 
the  proposal,  and  said,  that  the  Spirit  did  not  move  him  to 
drink  punch,  but  to  something  else.  In  an  instant  his  right 
arm  was  stretched  out,  and  he  arose  and  followed  the  direction. 
It  led  him  out  of  the  door,  in  a  straight  line,  to  a  hog- trough, 
by  the  side  of  which  he  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  made  a 
hearty  draught  of  the  swill,  with  a  number  of  pigs,  who  were 
regaling  themselves  on  the  same  beverage. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  was  formed  at 
Nisqueuna,  another  was  begun  at  New- Lebanon ;  a  third,  as 
I  have  been  told,  at  Jericho,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire ;  and 
a  fourth  at  Enfield,  in  Connecticut.  There  are,  I  believe, 
some  other  establishments  of  these  people  in  this  part|of  the 
American  Union,  and  some  others  upon  the  Ohio.  Each  of 
these  is  under  the  administration  of  one  or  more  individuals, 
who  possess  what  they  call  the  leading  gift.  The  head 'of  the 
society  in  New- Lebanon,  we  were  informed,  is  a  Mr.  Meacham, 
from  Enfield,  formerly  a  ^aptist.  The  deportment  of  this 
man  is  said  to  be  like  that  of  Mohammed,  solemn,  distant,  and 
mysterious,  and  perfectly  fitted,  therefore,  to  make  reverential 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  his  adherents.  Of  theology,  and 
of  every  thing  else  which  is  called  knowledge,  be  must  be  very 
ignorant,  from  a  very  defective  education.  But  he  certainly 
must  be  allowed  to  manage  his  fraternity  and  their  economical 
affairs  with  skill  and  success.  Under  his  direction,  I  was  in- 
formed, the  society  have  acquired  considerable  and  valuable 
possessions ;  consisting  of  good  houses,  and  lands  of  the  best 
quality,  well  enclosed  and  well  cultivated.  The  members  of 
the  fraternity  are  principally  farmers,  gardeners,  and  mechanics, 
and  the  business  of  all  is  done  in  the  neatest  and  most  efiectual 
mamer  within  their  knowledge.  Whenever  they  hear  of  an 
improvement  in  any  business,  pursued  within  their  pale,  they 
regvlariy  possess  themselves  of  it,  if  within  their  reach.  Of 
course,  whatever  they  do  is  well  done,  and  whatever  they  offer 
m  the  market  u  in  good  reputation,  and  sold  at  a  good  price. 

Among  themselves  they  are  said  to  be  very  harmonious  and 
firieiidly,  and  in  their  treatment  of  others  to  be  fahr,  sincere, 
and  obliging.  In  seasons  when  the  yellow  fever  has  prevailed 
in  New  York,  they  have  distinguished  themselves  <  by  very 
honourable  and  liberal  donations  to  the  poor  of  that  city. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  one  is  tempted,  from  the  appaMit 
sincerity  of  these  people  in  other  cases,  to  believe  them  sincere 
in  the  adoption  of  those  mental  Tagaries  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  as  a  religious  society.  They  profess,  and  appear 
to  believe,  that  they  are  regularly  inspired  in  their  worship, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  speak  and  to  sing  in  unknown 
languages ;  that  they  derive  their  sentiments,  their  knowledge, 
their  devotion,  their  unnatural  actions,  and  even  their  tones, 
from  the  same  divine  source. 

I  was  once  detained*  by  a  snow  storm  at  an  inn,  in  Chequa- 
pee,  a  small  village  mentioned  heretofore  in  the  accomit  of 
Springfield.  A  considerable  number  of  these  people  were  also 
compelled  to  stop  at  the  same  house.  As  my  companions  and 
myself  had  shown  them  some  civility,  they,  in  their  torn,  were 
civil  also,  and  became  frank  and  communicative  beyond  their 
common  custom.  Onef  of  their  considerable  men  was  pre- 
sent, at  least  one  who  thought  himself  of  this  character,  and  he 
passed  with  his  companions,  as  well  as  with  himself,  for  a 
theologian  of  no  common  attainments.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
conversation,  however,  I  found  him  acquainted  with  the  Bible, 
just  as  parrots  are  acquainted  with  words.  What  he  knew  he 
knew  only  by  rote,  and  without  meaning,  and  was  dostitote  of 
any  coherent  views  concerning  religious  subjects,  and  of  any 
arguments  to  support  his  opinions.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
replenished  with  spiritual  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  and  when 
hardly  pushed  betook  himself,  like  all  other  enthosiasts,  to 
disingenoous  methods,  in  order  to  avoid  acknowledging  that 
he  was  vanquished. 

In  their  worship  these  people  sung  in  what  they  called  an 
"  unknown  language."  It  was  a  succession  of  unmeaning 
sounds,  firequently  repeated,  half  articulated,  and  plain^ 
gotten  by  heart,  for  they  all  uttered  the  same  sounds  in  aiio- 
cession.  The  tune  with  which  they  were  at  this  time  inqiiied 
was  "  Nancy  Dawson." 

As  I  found  by  various  trials  that  arguments  were  lost  npon ' 
their  leader,  I   determined  to  make  an  experiment  of  the 
efficacy  of  contempt,  and  was  not  disappointed.     In  qate  of 
his  professions,  he  felt  the  pungency  of  this  weapon  eqnallj 
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with  otiMr  men.  From  the  moment  that  I  appeaired  to  despise 
Um,  he  labonred  solicitoasly  to  obtain  my  favourable  opinion, 
«nd  did  not  desist  from  his  eflTorts  until  we  finally  parted. 

Here  also  I  learned,  that  these  people  attached  a  religious 
diaracter  to  modes  of  dress,  and  esteemed  it  criminal  to  have 
clothes  made  according  to  any  existing  fashion. 

In  tfieir  worship  they  practised  many  contortions  of  the  body, 
and  distortions  of  the  countenance.  The  gesticulations  of  the 
women  were  yioient,  and  had  been  practised  so  often,  and  in 
aach  a  degree,  as  to  have  fixed  their  features  in  an  unnatural 
position ;  made  them  goggle-eyed ;  suffused  their  eyes  with 
blood ;  covered  their  faces  with  a  sickly  paleness ;  and  made 
ihem  appear  like  persons  just  escaped,  or  rather  just  escaping, 
from  a  violent  disease.  The  motions  of  the  men  were  very 
moderate,  and  see»ed  rather  to  be  condescendingly  than 
earnestly  made. 

These  people  confidently  informed  me,  as  a  proof  that  their 
ftmtemity  possessed  miraculous  powers,  that  they  had  restored 
tk  broken  limb  of  a  youth  at  that  time  living  in  Enfield.  I 
was  soon  after  at  Enfield,  and  was  informed  by  some  of  the 
mpectaUe  inhabitants,  that  the  friends  of  this  youth,  who 
were  Shakers,  had  been  induced,  by  the  importunities  of  their 
htethren,  to  trust  liis  cure  to  their  prayers,  instead  of  com- 
nitting  him,  as  they  intended,  to  the  care  of  a  surgeon.  The 
«Me  of  the  limb  was  lost,  and  the  patient* s  health  ruined. 

The  power  of  working  miracles  they  still  claim,  and  in  the 
book  which  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  a  number  of  instances 
are  prodoced,  in  wUeh  the  effects  of  these  powers  are  said  to 
liave  been  realised  by  several  members  of  the  fraternity.  The 
fhritar  expressly  says,  that  *'  the  gifts  of  healing,  working  of 
andas,  prophesying,  discerning  of  spirits,  divers  kinds  of 
lOBgues,  the  interpreting  of  tongues,  &c.,  have  been  abundantly 
Mnislered  through  Mother  and  the  first  witnesses ;  and  from 
them  to  othen,  and  firequently  used  on  various  occasions." 
Van  inttances  in  which  persons  have  professedly  been  healed 
of  varbns  wounds  and  diseaaes  are  recorded*  Five  of  these 
alte  testified  to  by  die  patients  themselves ;  four  are  testified 
Vf  «ie  other  witnen  to  each,  beside  the  patient;  two  by  two 
together  with  the  patient;  and  one,  by  two 
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without  the  testimony  of  the  patient,  who  was  a  child  of  two 
yean  old. 

The  first  of  these  cases  existed  in  1780 ;  three  of  them  in 
1781 ;  three  in  1783;  one  in  1785 ;  and  two  m  1780.  Of  the 
remaining  two  cases,  one  was  a  child  two  years  old,  and  the 
other  a  boy  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 

The  testimony,  such  as  it  was,  was  all  taken  on  the  21st» 
22d,  23d,  and  25th  of  April,  1808. 

The  witnesses  are  all  Shakers.  The  testimony  is  taken  by 
two  men,  reputed  to  be  leaders  of  the  brotherhood ;  one  of 
them  supposed  to  bo  the  writer  of  this  book,  and  was  plainly 
taken  for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving  currency  to  the  book, 
and  to  die  system.  Upon  the  whole,  it  deserves  just  about  as 
much  credit  as  those  stories  which  begin  with  "  Once  there 
was  a  man."  I  have  mentioned,  that  thc^  company,  at  whose 
worship  I  was  present,  declared  diat  they  could  speak  with 
tongues,  and  that  both  the  words  and  the  tune  which  they  sung 
were  inspired.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  concerning 
the  tune.  I  observed  to  them,  that  the  sounds  which  they 
made,  and  which  they  called  langpiage,  could  not  be  words,  be- 
cause they  were  not  articulated.  One  of  the  women  replied, 
**  How  dost  thee  know,  but  that  we  speak  the  Hotmatot  lan- 
guage ?  The  language  of  the  Hotmatots  is  said  to  be  made 
up  of  such  sort  of  words."  I  challenged  them  to  speak  either 
Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  and  told  them,  that  if  they  would  do 
this,  I  would  acknowledge  that  they  had  the  power  of  speaking 
with  tongues,  but  they  were  silent.  They  professed,  not  only 
that  Mother  was  perfect,  but  that  a  considerable  number  at 
least  of  the  fraternity  were  perfect  also.  I  accosted  the  only 
man  among  them,  who  appeared  to  have  any  sincerity,  in  this 
manner.  *'  Look  me  directly  in  the  face,  and  remember  that 
you  are  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  all-seeing  God,  who 
is  your  judge  and  mine,  and  tell  me,  if  you  dare,  that  yon  are 
perfect,  or  that  you  ever  saw  any  person  whom  you  believed 
to  be  perfect."  The  man  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  after 
declaring  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  a  perfect  man» 
refused  to  say,  and  most  evidently  was  afraid  to  say,  that  he 
ever  had  seen  any  person,  even  Mother  herself,  whom  he  be* 
lieved  to  be  perfect. 
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Probably  there  neTer  was  a  sillier  cnthasiasm  than  this ; 
yet,  by  a  sin^lar  combination  of  circumstances,  it  has  become 
to  society  the  most  harmless,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
useful  perhaps,  of  all  the  mental  extravagances  of  this  nature, 
recorded  in  history.  The  doctrines  are  so  gross  that  they^  can 
never  spread  far;  while  the  industry,  manual  skill,  fair  dealing, 
and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  brotherhood,  render  them  useful 
members  of  society. 

I  oug^t  to  add,  that  Mother  was  boldly  pronounced  by  them 
to  be  immortal.  But  after  "  she  was  taken  out  of  their  sight 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  all  living,**  this  magnificent  story,  of 
which  she  was  undoubtedly  the  fiuthor,  was  told  no  more. 
Had  Christ  uttered  such  a  declaration  concerning  himself,  and 
it  had  terminated  in  the  same  manner,  it  would  have  ruined  all 
Us  pretensions  in  a  moment.  But  this  event  has  never  dis- 
turbed the  faith  of  the  Shakers  at  all.  Of  her  they  plainly 
think  as  favourably  as  if  she  had  been  actually  immortal. 

I  am.  Sir,  fltc. 


LETTER  IL 


Account  of  the  Shak$r$9  coniimusd* 

Dbar  Sir; 

In  several  subsequent  journeys  through  New-Leh«« 
non  I  found  the  reputation  of  the  Shakers,  for  fairness  of  duK 
racier,  sensibly  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  those  discreet 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  with  whom  I  had  opportunity  to 
converse.     From  the  sequestered  state  of  the  society,  and  the 
little  and  cautious  intercourse  which  they  carry  on  with  ihgf 
rest  of  mankind,  you  will  easily  determine,  that  it  must  be 
diRicult  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  passes  witUo 
their  walls.     Several  individuals,   however,  who   were  once 
members  of  the  brotherhood,  and  finally  left  them,  have  pub- 
lished accounts  of  some  things  which  took  place  behind  the 
curtain,  drawn  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind.     From 
these  accounts  their  character  has  begun  to  be  better  under- 
stood, and  an  opportunity  is  furnished  for  the  acquisition  of  ft 
better  knowledge  of  some  parts  of  their  history.    One  of  these 
accounts  is  before  me,  entitled,  *'  An  Account  of  the  People 
called  Shakers,  their  Faith,  Doctrines,  and  Practice ;  exem- 
plified in  the  life.  Conversations,   and  Experience  of  the 
Author,  during  the  time  while  he  belonged  to  the  Society ;  to 
which  is  added,  a  History  of  their  Rise  and  Progress,  to  the 
present  day.       By  Thomas   Brown,   of  Cornwall,   Ormge 
County,  State  of  New-York."    The  book  is  a  duodecimo 
volume,  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  pages^   closely 
printed.     It  is  written  with  a  very  commendable  spirit  of  mo- 
deration, with  strong  appearances  of  integrity,   and  with  a 
respectable  share  of  good  sense  and  information.    The  writer 
was  originally  a  Quaker,  and  though  plainly  enthusiastic  to  a 
considerable  degree  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  yield  hit  fiuth» 
ultimately,  without  conviction,  or  against  die  dictates  of  Ua 
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own  jadgment.  For  this  reason,  only,  he  was  dbmissed. 
They  were  very  desirous  to  retain  him  ;  but  he  had  too  much 
tense,  integrity,  and  independence,  to  become  a  victim  to 
the  doctrines  of  implicit  faith  and  passive  obedience. 

After  he  had  written  his  book,  he  offered  the  manuscript  to 
the  Shakers  for  their  examination;  promising  to  correct  every 
error,  which  they  would  point  out.  They  replied,  that  they 
had  no  desire  to  examine  his  writings ;  that  it  was  su£Bcient, 
that  they  kneir  him ;  and  that  they  were  far  from  considering 
Um  as  competent  to  the  task,  which  he  had  undertaken. 
They  added,  that  they  explicitly  declared  their  disapprobation 
of  his  undertaking ;  together  with  several  other  observations, 
partly  argumentative,  and  partly  contemptuous ;  which  they 
evidently  hoped  would  discourage  him  from  publishing  his 
work.  To  this  letter  he  replied  with  moderation,  but  with 
vigour  and  g^ood  sense ;  and  with  the  same  good  sense  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  design. 

In  the  year  1796  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Sha- 
kers, and  continued  with  them  about  seven  years.  During 
this  period  he  appears  to  have  exammed  every  thing,  which 
be  heard  or  saw,  relative  to  the  Shakers,  their  doctrines, 
their  practice,  their  origin,  and  their  progress,  with  great  care 
and  candour ;  and  the  result  of  his  investigations  he  has  given 
to  the  world  in  this  l>ook. 

To  enable  you  to  form  a  more  just  and  comprehensive  view 
of  tfiis  extraordinary  society,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of 
tome  of  their  opinions  and  practices,  as  they  are  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Brown. 

Two  of  their  prime  doctrines  are,  that  **  all  the  members  of 
the  church  must  be  implicitly  obedient  to  the  direction  of  the 
elders,  and  the  subordinate  elders  to  the  principal  ;**  and 

That  **  repeated  confessions  of  sin  to  the  elders,  confes- 
sions, in  which  every  sin  that  was  remembered  must  be  spe« 
-cifled,  are  from  time  to  time  to  be  made  by  every  believer, 
whenever  the  superior  elders  require  them.**  A  strict  con- 
formity to  these  doctrines  they  consider  as  indispensable  to 
talvation. 

The  chief  is  pottetted  of  an  authority,  which  teems  abso- 
hilely  detpotic. 
*    The  eMen,  piticdarty  the  eUef,  attert,  that  thej  reeeif e. 
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and  by  the  brethren  are  believed  to  receive,  continoally,  ii 
mediate  revelations  from  God,  for  the  direction  of  both  theni' 
selves  and  the  church. 

They  pronounce  themselves,  and  the  believers  prononnce 
them,  infallible. 

The  elders  expect,  that  the  time  will  arrive,  when  cre»* 
tures  will  not  dare  to  contradict.the  giR  of  God :  i.  e.  when 
men  will  not  dare  to  contradict  them,  their  opinions,  or  their 
orders. 

The  elders  require  implicit  fiiith  and  passive  obedieooe  of 
the  brethren,  on  penalty  of  perdition ;  and  deny  abaohitely 
the  right  of  private  judgment. 

They  hold,  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  that,  which  is  iaunoral,  or 
which  in  their  own  views  would  otherwise  be  immoral,  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  their  cause ;  and  that  what  is  done  for  thia 
purpose  ceases  to  be  immoral.  Thus  they  esteem  it  lawful  to 
lie,  to  defraud,  and  to  quote  Scripture  falsely,  for  the  good  of 
the  church ;  and  for  the  same  end  to  get  drunk,  to  qnarrel, 
and  to  use  profane  language.  Whether  this  is  considered  as 
being  equally  lawful  for  both  the  elders  and  the  brethren  seems 
in  some  degree  uncertain.  The  instances,  in  which  it  was 
directly  taught,  were  those  in  which  the  doctrine  was  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  crimes,  which  had  been  already 
committed  by  the  elders.  They  also  teach,  that  ignorance  is 
the  mother  of  devotion. 

Such  as  leave  them,  they  style  heretics,  backsliders,  liars^ 
deceivers,  impostors,  and  reprobates ;  declaring,  that  they  are 
sunk  below  all  God*s  creation,  and  will  be  eternally  damned. 
This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as,  when  speaking  of  the 
human  race  at  large,  they  assert,  that  no  one  will  be  eter- 
nally lost. 

They  dc^clare,  that  they  have  visions  of  the  invisible  world ; 
that  spirits  converse  with  them ;  that  they  hear  angels  and 
departed  spirits  sing;  and  that  angels  and  departed  spirits 
confess  their  sins  to  the  chief  elders. 

I  have  before  taken  notice,  that  they  claim  to  work  mira- 
cles, to  prophesy,  to  speak  unknown  languages,  &c. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  striking  coincidence  be- 
tween these  dogmas  and  those  of  popery. 
They  bold  all  books  to  be  useless,  exoept  ihmU  which  they 
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hare  pnbtislied  themselves,  and  wUcb  has  been  mentioned 
aboTe.  This  they  consider  as  written  by  inspiration,  and  re- 
gard as  superior  to  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. 
All  writers,  who  wrote  before  the  date  of  their  church,  they 
pronounce  to  hve  b  een  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and  under  what 
they  call  a  back  dispensation :  on  this  account  they  declare 
the  Scripture  to  be  no  better  than  an  old  almanack. 

But,  with  all  their  contempt  for  learning,  they  have  de- 
dared  a  learned  convert  to  be  worth  a  thousand  unlearned 
ones ;  because,  forsooth,  he  can  do  more  towards  building  up 
die  church. 

There  is  a  striking  conformity  in  their  conduct  to  these 
principles.  Hie  following  instances  will  show  this  suf- 
ciently  :— 

In  every  family  there  u  a  person  called  elder  brother;  who 
presides  over  it,  and  communicates  to  the  elders  the  faith 
and  behaviour  of  those  with  whom  he  is  conversant.  In  this 
manner  the  elders  obtain  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
character  and  knowledge  of  the  believers.  This  knowledge 
they  declare  to  have  been  communicated  by  revelation.  Thus 
they  carry  on  a  continual  course  of  gross  fraud,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  primary  purpose — the  subjugation  of 
these  miserable  men  and  women  to  their  domination. 

In  conformity  to  the  grand  doctrine  of  illuminism,  that  the 
end  sanctions  the  means,  they  actually  falsify  Scripture  in  a 
very  gross  measure ;  lie  in  the  most  palpable  manner ;  retain 
the  property,  and  refuse  to  pay  for  the  labour,  of  such  as  leave 
them ;  alleging  for  it  this  reason,  that  they  will  only  spend 
the  property  on  their  lusts. 

Antecedently  to  the  year  179S,  the  men  and  women,  on  a 
variety  of  occasions,  danced  naked. 

On  a  particular  occasion,  William  Lee,  after  a  drunken 
frolic,  professed,  that  he  had  a  revelation,  which  required  him- 
self, and  about  twenty  of  the  brethren,  to  dance  naked.  Mo- 
ther Anne  came  to  the  door,  and  insisted  on  coming  into  the 
room.  William  pushed  her  out,  and  shut  the  door.  She 
then  attempted  to  get  in  at  a  window.  WilUam  prevented 
her.  She  then  forced  the  door  open  with  a  %tkk  of  wood. 
William  met  her  at  the  door,  and  Anne  struck  him  with  her 
AUs.    William  said,  "  The  smiting  of  the  riglitaoiis  is 
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ppaoioas  omtmeiit.^  Her  blows,  howerer,  wem  radoaUed  in 
mieh  xapid  mceaMon,  that  be  at  length  eeased  fronian8Werin|^ 
diem  with  tUi  text ;  and,  finding  the  Mood  raaning  firom  his 
tBnoBt  he  replied  with  his  fist,  and  knocked  her  almost  down'. 
The  brethren  then  parted  them,  and  after  some  Tiohmt 
threatening  on  both  sides,  the  rejoicing  ended. 

In  another  instance  William  Lee  and  James  Whitaker  had 
a  dispute  concerning  which  should  be  first  in  the  lead.  Anne 
interfered ;  and  the  affiiir  terminated  in  a  pitched  battle  be- 
tween all  three, 

Anne  was  repeatedly  intoxicated,  as  was  also  her  Isiithar 
WUUam. 

Anne  was  peevish  and  cross. 

Whitaker  seldom  drank  to  excess. 

Anne  used  to  say,  that  spirituous  liquor  was  one  of  God*s 
good  creatures. 

They  justified  all  their  immoral  conduct  by  obsenring,  that 
**  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure ;"  that  every  thing,  whiok 
they  did,  was  done  in  faith,  with  a  pure  conscience,  to  the 
glory  of  God;  and  that  no  man  could  judge  them  with  a 
right  judgment,  any  more  than  men,  formerly,  were  aUe  to 
judge  Christ. 

The  last  instance  of  whipping  persons  naked  was  at  Nis- 
qneuna,  about  the  year  1783.  Three  young  wmnen  were 
ordered  by  an  eldress  to  whip  both  themselves  and  eadi  other. 
The  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  in  the  presence,  and 
with  the  approbation,  of  elder  Timothy  Hubbrnd,  and  Xona- 
Aaa  Slosson,  one  of  the  brethren.  Elder  Joseph  MeachsBB, 
airiving  from  Lebanon  soon  after,  told  them,  that  the  gift  for 
stripping  and  labouring,  t.  e.  dancing  naked,  and  using  oor* 
poreal  punishment,  or  whipping  naked,  had  entirely  run  out: 
for,  as  they  could  not  keep  such  conduct  secreted  from  the 
world,  the  church  had  already  snfiered  much  persecution  on 
account  of  it,  therefore  there  must  be  no  such  proceedings* 

Anne,  William,  and  Whitaker,  taught  their  converts,  that 
no  practice  is  wrong,  nor  any  oath  false,  which  is  adopted  to 
gain  the  cause  of  the  truth,  or  to  defend  the  Gospd  against 
error;  thoogh  it  might  appear  directly  opposite  to  truth  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  yet,  as  done  for  die  eaase  of  the  tni&,  H 
ii  io  be  soasMeted  as  tnie. 
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Tk  foUowii^  fittti  we  w  Ubftmtkm  of  tUi  doe^^ 
•onverts  were  at  timei  ordeied  to  whip  tlwniielvet,  and  et 
timet  weie  whqpped  by  others,  not  only  es  a  pamthment,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  mortififiiig  the  flesh.  In  eonfomily  to  tUs 
pert  of  their  scheme,  a  young  woman  was  scourged  by  a  man, 
named  Noah  Wheaton.  Wheaton  was  prosecuted  by  her  fin- 
ther;  and  her  sister,  who  was  present  at  the  infliction,  was 
•unmoned  as  a  witness.  She  went  to  Whitakar,  and  asked 
him  what  she  should  say.  He  answered,  ^*  Speak  the  truth, 
and  spare  the  truth,  and  take  care  not  to  bring  the  Oospel  into 
disrepute.''  Accordingly  she  testified,  that  her  sister  was  not 
naked.  She  was  justified  in  giving  this  testimony*  because  her 
sister  had  a  fillet  on  her  hair. 

They  hold,  that  natural  affection  is  sinful,  and  ought  by  aD 
means  to  be  exterminated.  When  children  hare  by  any 
means  been  induced  to  attach  themseWes  to  this  society,  and 
their  parents  have  come  to  see  them,  the  children  have  been 
instructed  to  treat  them  with  gross  filial  impiety  and  abuse, 
and  that  in  a  manner  which  decency  forbids  to  be  mentioned. 
They  have  also  refused  a  sight  of  their  children  to  parents* 
when  soliciting  it  with  anguish,  and  have  also  coooeaied  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  taken  away. 

Afier  the  death  of  Whitak^,  Jose|rii  Meaoham  aocceeded 
to  the  principal  eldership  in  1787.  He  seems  to  have  pea- 
sessed  more  shrewdness  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  to 
have  brought  the  body  into  better  order  and  better  ciroom- 
stances  than  any  they  had  known  before^  Under  his  direction 
they  threw  their  property  and  their  labours  into  a  eoQunes 
stock ;  first  by  a  verbal,  and  afterwards,  in  the  year  1786,  hy 
a  written  covenant  In  this  they  intended  to  invest  the 
church  with  a  power  to  do  what  it  should  think  right,  whenever 
charges  should  be  brou^t  against  it  In  the  year  1800,  mm 
assistant  deacon  obaerved  before  some  of  the  brethren,  thatas 
they  were  not  an  incorporated  society,  any  one  might  recover 
wages  for  his  services,  or  a  compensation  for  the  property 
which  should  be  deposited  in  the  hand^  of  die  churelu  TUi 
eieated  a  serious  alarm.  The  elders  told  him,  that  he  had  at- 
taeqpted  to  corrupt  the  brethren,  and  to  discredit  die  eovenaat 
w|Mi  had  been  given  to  elder  Meacham  by  levelalioii.  The 
pear  deasosi  was  shat  out  of  uaionb  t.  a.  oMPMNniaaladl  i 
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and,  in  order  to  be  restored,  was  obliged  to  confess  on  Us 
knees  that  he  had  done  wrong.  They  had,  howeyer,  so 
mnch  of  their  wits  left  as  to  form  a  new  coTonant,  Meacham's 
revelation  notwithstanding,  and  to  compel  every  member  of 
the  brotherhood  to  eng^age,  that  he  never  would  make  any 
charge,  either  against  the  deacons  or  against  any  private 
brother. 

Meacham  was  believed  to  be  the  Son  of  Man,  spoken  of  by 
Exekiel,  and  the  destroyer  of  Gog  and  Magog.  He  died 
August  16, 1796,  and  prophesied,  that  before  the  then  exist- 
ing generation  should  pass  away,  the  world  would  acknow- 
ledge this  Gospel,  or,  in  other  words,  become  Shakers. 

Lucy  Wright,  alias  Lucy  Goodrich,  succeeded  Meacham. 
They  style  her  Mother  Lucy. 

Next  to  her  was  Henry  Clough.  From  this  time  they  sent 
preachers  abroad.  Clough  died  in  1798,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Abiathar  Babbot. 

Elder  Hocknell,  one  of  the  original  four,  died  February  6^ 
1799.  Anne,  William,  Whitaker,  and  Hocknell,  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  four  living  creatures  mentioned  by  EsekieL 

During  the  religious  vagaries  which  took  place  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  1800,  and  several  following  years,  elders  John  Me*- 
cham,  Benjamin  S.  Young,  and  Issachar  Bates,  were  sent 
into  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  to  make  converts* 
Their  success  seems  to  have  been  considerable. 

One  of  their  tenets  has  certainly  a  claim  to  respect.  They 
hold,  that  a  dirty,  slovenly,  careless,  indolent  person  eanaot 
be  religious.  Accordingly  every  member  of^tbe  brotherhood* 
and  every  sister,  must  be  continually  employed  in  moderate 
labour. 

I  believe  that  they  are  more  decent  tfian  they  were  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  their  establishment.  Mr.  Brown  observei;* 
that  several  thii^  which  took  place  are  omitted  in  his  book 
for  the  sake  of  modesty ;  but  he  says  they  stopped  every  ave- 
nue of  their  houses,  so  that  the  worid's  people  could  not  see 
them,  and  had  one  or  two  of  the  brethren  out  to  watch.  What 
passed  within  will  probably  be  imperfectly  known  until  the  final 
disclosure.  Anne  called  some  persons  who  opposed  her  dogs, 
domb  dogs,  and  damned  dogs.  Several  of  the  brotbeiliood 
professed  to  have  gifts  to  corse  such  as  censored  their  condootii. 
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and  to  tell  others  to  go  to  Hell.  There  are  also  gifts  for 
trembling,  shaking,  whirling,  jerking,  jumping,  stamping, 
rolling  on  the  ground,  running  with  one  or  both  hands 
stretched  out,  barking,  crowing,  hissing,  brushing  and  driving 
the  devil  out  of  their  houses,  groaning,  crying,  laughing,  loud 
shouting,  and  clapping  their  hands.  These  ridiculous  extra- 
vagances seem  gradually  to  be  passing  away ;  and  instead  of 
them  there  has  been  adopted  a  regular  scheme  of  industry,  of 
acquiring  wealth,  and  of  improving  in  agricultural  and  mecha- 
nical business. 

From  the  administration  of  Joseph  Meacham  the  affairs  of 
the  brotherhood  have  been  formed  into  a  system.  The  love 
of  domination  appears  to  have  taken  a  final  possession  of  the 
elderhood,  and  absolute  submission  of  the  brethren.  The  wish 
to  rule  begets  of  course  the  wish  to  make  converts.  The  spi- 
rit of  proselyting  is  now  very  evidently  the  controlling  princi- 
ple. Occasionally  they  have  been,  and  will  hereafter  be 
joined  by  some  shrewd  individuals,  who  wilt  find  their  pas- 
sions more  gratified  than  they  can  expect  them  to  be  in  any 
other  situation.  By  these  their  excesses  will  from  time  to 
time  be  pruned  away ;  the  inconveniences  which  obstruct  their 
prosperity  removed,  and  measures  adopted  in  their  stead  of  a 
more  promising  nature.  For  all  this  they  are  furnished  wilh 
the  most  convenient  of  all  pretences.  It  is  only  for  the  prhi- 
cipal  elder  to  say  that  he  has  a  gift,  t.  0.  a  revelation  for  any 
change,  and  the  thing  is  accomplished.  As  in  other  sects,  ori- 
ginally enthusiastic,  policy  will  here  take  place  of  extrava- 
gance. The  reserve,  the  distance,  the  mysticism  of  the  elders ; 
the  profound  ignorance,  habitual  submission,  and  Asiatic  vene- 
ration of  their  votaries ;  and  the  strong  propensity  of  indivi- 
dnab  scattered  thronghont  the  worid,  to  relish  what  is  strange 
and  mysterious,  merely  because  it  is  so,  will  in  all  probability 
prolong  tliit  dehition  until  it  shall  be  terminated  Iqr  the  Mil- 

leoniom. 

I  am.  Sir,  &o. 


LETTER   III. 


Journey  from  New-Lebanon  to  Minden.  ValUy  of  ike 
Mohawk.  Canajoharie.  Minden.  Thoughts  on  ReU- 
gioue  Persecution.  Palatines.  Carman  Flats.  Utica. 
NewHartford.  Brothertown.  Brothertown  Indians. 
Observations  on  the  Differences  of  Cony^lexiast  ts  tie 
Human  Race. 

Dbab  Sib; 

Wb  dined  at  the  spring,  a  medicinal  water  long  ce- 
lebrated in  this  country  for  numerons  cores.  It  is  sitnated  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Taghkannoc  range,  and  poors  a 
considerable  brook  down  its  side.  Hie  temperatore  of  tiM 
water  is  72^  on  Fahrenheit's  scale.  It  contains,  according  to 
an  analysis  made  by  Doctor  Seaman,  one  of  the  snrgeons  of 
the  New-York  hospital,  asotic  gas,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
antaUne  matter.  It  has  been  foond  efficacioos  in  a  variety  of 
eompbdnta,  particularly  in  icYeral  cotaneoos  affections.  It 
has  also  been  beneficial  to  persons  afflicted  with  the  ^ranie 
rheomatism.  The  resort  to  this  spring  has  heretofore  been 
great,  but  has  been  moch  lessened  in  conseqoence  of  the  lope* 
nor  repotation  of  the  waters  of  Balistown. 

New-Lebanon  is  in  the  township  of  Canaan.  This  tows 
contained,  in  the  year  1790,  6,688  inhabitants;  in  1800^ 
5,196 ;  and,  in  1810,  4,941.     It  has  been  divided. 

After  dinner  we  rode  to  Schodac.  The  next  momiag  wb 
proceeded  to  Albany ;  and  after  dinner  Mr.  D  Bfed 

myself  proceeded  to  Schenectady,  where  we  lodged  witb 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  lately  erected  president  of  Union 
college. 

Ob  Monday  September  23d,  having  been  rejoined  by  oar 
companions,  we  left  Schenectady;  and,  crossing  tiM  Mohawk, 
proceeded  op  that  river.    When  we  had  rode  aboot  foor 
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miles,  we  were  stopped  by  rain,  although  we  had  set  out  widi 
a  fresh  north-west  wind ;  a  proverbial  sign  throughout  almost 
all  New-England  of  fair  weather.  A  small,  dark  cloud  hung 
oyer  a  mountain,  rising  six  or  seven  miles  south-west  of  the 
inn,  and  elevated  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  Mohawk. 
This  cloud,  after  preserving  for  some  time  a  settled  form, 
began  to  spread  with  rapidity,  and  soon  overcast  the  greatest 
part  of  the  hemisphere.  Within  half  an  hour  it  began  to  rain, 
and  drove  us  to  a  shelter. 

The  evening  before  we  arrived  at  this  house  (Schwartifs), 
a  waggoner,  attempting  to  get  off  from  his  waggon,  put  his 
hand  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  horses,  to  support  himself  while 
he  was  alighting.  Both  horses  started ;  the  man  fell ;  and  the 
waggon,  passing  directly  over  his  head,  killed  him  outright 
The  name  of  the  man  was  Fisk.  He  lived  on  the  borders  of 
Cayuga  Uke.  We  saw  his  unhappy  son,  who  had  bome  him 
company,  and  whose  countenance  wore  the  afqpearance  of  as 
deep  and  unfeigned  sorrow  as  I  ever  beheld. 

We  were  detained  at  Schwartz's  until  after  two,  when  we 
rode  to  Tripe's  hill,  in  Johnstown,  sixteen  miles;  in  the 
whole  twenty.  Here  we  lodged  at  Putnam's,  a  Dutchman, 
descended  probably  from  one  of  those  unfortunate  people  who 
fled  from  England  to  Holland,  in  order  to  escape  persecution. 

The  road  from  Schenectady,  after  we  left  the  beautiful  fans 
of  Scotia,  passed  oyer  a  hard  pine  plain,  and  presented  nothing 
agreeable.  The  plain  is  uninhabited,  the  soil  lean,  and  the 
road  indiflferent 

From  Schwarts's  it  by  partly  on  the  intervak  which  border 
the  Mohawk,  and  partly  on  the  oak  lands  which  border  the 
■nervals.  We  found  it  generally  tolerable,  but  made  unplea- 
sant by  a  number  of  small  bridges,  in  such  bad  repair  as 
frequently  to  alarm  the  trayeller  for  his  safety. 

Tuesday^  September  23,  we  rode  to  Canajohaiie  before 
dinner,  sixteen  miles ;  and  to  Hudson's,  in  Minden»  in  the 
afternoon,  thirteen  more:  here  we  lodged.  The  following 
day  we  dined  at  the  German  Fbts;  and  lodged  in  Utiea^ 
tveoty-nine  miles. 

After  we  descended  from  Tripe's  hill,   the  nmi  paaeei 
the  mtervals  of  the  Mohawk,  piindpaUy*  ^  Gamgolmrie. 
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Here  it  crossed  the  river;  and  after  occupying  the -same 
ground  five  miles  farther,  left  the  river,  and  passed  over  the 
hills  of  Minden.  A  little  before  we  arrived  at  Hudson's,  it 
returned  to  the  river  again,  and  thence  kept  along  its  borders 
most  of  the  way  to  Utica.  On  the  intervals  it  is  good  in  dry 
weather ;  but  in  wet  is  muddy,  and  extremely  disagreeable. 
On  the  hills  it  was  indifferent,  but  perhaps  as  good  as  could 
be  expected  in  a  country  so  recently  settled. 

The  valley  of  the  Mohawk  is  rarely  more  than  a  mile  mod  a 
half  in  breadth,  and  generally  not  more  than  a  mile.  It  is 
bounded  by  two  long  ranges  of  hills,  or  rather  brows,  which 
border  it  with  little  variety  and  less  beauty.  These  are  almost 
covered  and  crowned  by  trees,  neither  thrifty  nor  handsome. 
Beyond  these  limits  the  eye  is  rarely  permitted  to  wander, 
and  soon  becomes  wearied  bv  such  a  constant  succession  of 
the  same  objects.  To  compensate  the  traveller,  the  river  is 
for  a  great  extent  in  full  view ;  a  sprightly,  noble  stream,  sixty 
rods  in  breadth  at  Schenectady,  and  gradually  lessening  to 
about  twelve  or  sixteen  at  Utica.  Its  waters  are  always  de- 
lightful, and  are  often  ornamented  with  elegant  islands.  The 
intervals  on  both  sides  are  rich  and  handsome.  At  the  time 
of  our  journey  particularly,  the  mmierous  meadows,  after 
having  been  scorched  by  drought,  had  been  clothed  by  succes- 
sive rains  with  a  fresh  verdure,  peculiariy  vivid.  The  settle- 
ments along  this  river  are  almost  universally  scattered  planta- 
tions; almost  all  the  inhabitants  being  farmers,  of  Dutch 
extraction.  In  most  of  the  older  settlements  the  houses  are 
generally  good  comfortable  Dutch  houses.  The  cultivation  is 
moderately  good  also;  and  is  pursued  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  was  begun  by  their  ancestors,  and  confined 
almost  entirely  to  wheat,  peas,  and  grass ;  the  latter  of  which, 
however,  is  always  an  inferior  object  of  attention.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  easy,  and  their  life 
quiet  and  unenterprising. 

Between  Schenectady  and  Utica  (eighty  miles),  we  saw 
only  three  churches,  and  only  four  places,  which  could  with 
any  propriety  be  called  villages ;  one  at  Caghnawaga,  cootaiii- 
ing  fifteen  or  twenty  houses,  with  a  small  church ;  a  scattered 
settlement  around  the  church  in  Canajoharie ;  a  third,  more 
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compact,  at  tbe  Gemian  Flats ;  and  a  fourth  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Mohawk,  at  Herkimer.  We  passed  also  a  few 
miserably-looking  school-hoases,  which  plainly  owed  their  ap- 
pearance to  the  want,  not  of  wealth,  but  of  a  sufficient  attach- 
ment to  education. 

An  observing  traveller  could  not  fail  to  conclude,  that  these 
people  must  be  extensively  destitute  both  of  knowledge  and 
morals  '*.  If  the  information,  which,  from  respectable  sources, 
I  received  on  the  spot,  may  be  credited,  low  vices  are  un- 
happily prevalent  among  them.  Fathers  have  not  very  un- 
fiequently  been  seen  at  the  gaming  table  with  their  sons, 
endeavouring  to  win  money  from  each  other,  swearing  at  each 
other,  charging  each  other  with  cheating  and  lying,  and  both 
at  very  late  hours  intoxicated. 

What  must  be  the  sentiments  of  a  child  towards  a  parent, 
whom  he  habitually  sees  in  these  attitudes  ;  and  with  the  idea 
of  whom,  instead  of  that  venerable  character,  which  alone 
ought  ever  to  meet  his  eye,  or  recur  to  his  remembrance,  these 
ingredients  of  deformity  must  be  necessarily  associated  ?  All 
the  authority  which  such  a  father  can  retain  must  be  derived 
from  bodily  strength,  or  the  possession  of  property.  The  pa- 
rental character  he  can  never  assume;  religious  instruction 
and  reproof  he  can  never  give.  The  inestimable  benefit  of  a 
virtuous  example  from  him,  in  whom  it  would  have  more  in- 
fluence than  in  half  mankind,  his  children  can  never  receive. 
On  the  contrary,  he  himself  becomes  their  corrupter,  both  by 
his  conversation  and  his  conduct.  The  guide,  who  should 
conduct  them  to  Heaven,  takes  them  by  the  hand  and  leads 
them  to  perdition. 

Among  the  causes,  which  here  assemble  multitudes  with  high 
pukations  of  hope  and  pleasure,  a  horse-race  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable.  This  diversion,  when  least  exceptionable, 
is  a  deplorable  exhibition  of  human  debasement  The  gen- 
tleman here  dwindles  at  once  into  a  jockey  ;  imbibes  his  spirit; 
assumes  his  station ;  and,  what  is  worse,  sinks  to  the  level  of 
Us  morality.  The  plain  man,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  a 
mere  brute ;  swears,  curses,  cheats,  lies,  and  gets  drunk ;  ex- 
tingiiishing  at  once  virtue,  reason,  and  character.      Horse- 

•  1799. 
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racing  is  the  box  of  Pandora,  from  which  more  and  greator 
mischiefs  flow  than  any  man  ever  coanted  or  measured.  You 
are  not  to  conclude  that  this  is  the  universal  character  of  these 
people.  The  exceptions  are  nomerons;  bat  fewer,  I  am 
afraid,  than  a  man  of  candour  would  expect  to  find. 

I  have  mentioned  that  we  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  Dutch- 
man, named  Putnam,  and  also  at  Hudson's,  a  Greiman  from 
the  Electorate  of  Hanover.  Both  of  these  men,  descended 
from  English  ancestors,  were  driven  out  of  their  native  coun- 
try by  religious  persecution.  While  I  was  conversing  with 
Hudson,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  effects  of  this  out^ 
rage  upon  human  society,  whether  dictated  by  religion  or  poli- 
tics. The  number  of  those  who  have  been  forced  to  quit 
their  home,  property,  and  friends ;  nay,  the  number  of  those 
who  have  been  robbed  of  life,  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 
The  arts  which  the  persecuted  have  carried  with  them,  the 
sufferings  which  they  have  undergone,  the  hospitality  and  un- 
kindness  which  they  have  alternately  received,  the  coloniei 
which  they  have  formed,  the  changes  which  they  have  pro- 
duced in  the  people  to  whom  they  have  fled,  and  the  amalga- 
mation of  their  descendants  with  the  various  nations  among 
whom  they  have  fixed  their  final  residence,  would,  if  fairiy 
exhibited,  present  one  very  interesting  picture  of  human 
destiny. 

Religious  persecution  commenced  on  the  plain  of  Dura*. 
Nebudiadnczzar  set  up  a  golden  image  as  die  fiivourite  ob- 
ject of  his  own  worship,  and  resolved  that  his  subjects  should 
worship  it  also.  To  ensure  their  compliance,  he  constructed  a 
frunace  of  vast  capacity,  and  raised  its  fires  to  the  most  in- 
tense heat  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  age  could  supply.    To 

*  This,  at  least,  is  the  first  example  which  I  remember  recorded  io  so- 
thecitic  history.  But  Achior,  capuin  of  the  Ammonitish  bands  in  the  wngf 
of  Hulofemes,  relates  in  the  book  of  Judith,  chapter  5th,  versa  8tk,  sa 
currence  of  this  nature,  which  took  place  more  than  thirteen  centnriet 
that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  teit.  Speaking  of  the  aocestoiB  of  iba 
Israelites,  he  sajrs,  *'  Thej  left  the  way  of  tlieir  ancettors,  and  wonhippad 
the  God  of  Heaven,  the  God  whom  they  knew.  So  thej  (the  Chaldeans) 
cast  them  out  from  the  face  of  their  gods ;  and  thej  fled  into  Masopotamta, 
and  sojoomed  there  many  days.**  If  the  records  of  histoiy  bad  be«i  te^jta 
estended  and  mora  corract,  it  is  not  impcobabla  that  wa  tbould  find  iwy 
muj  other  inetancea  of  the  saoia  kind. 
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tidi  engine  of  torture  he  consigned  those  who  shookl  refiue 
their  homage  to  his  idol.  The  three  friends  of  Daniel,  with 
an  independence  of  soul,  a  snblimity  of  Tirtne,  demanding  the 
admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages,  refused  to  bow  before  this 
aenseless  god,  and  bj  the  wrathful  monarch  were  plunged 
into  the  flames. 

This  simple  tale  is  the  history  of  all  religious  persecution. 
The  god,  really  set  up,  is  always  equally  senseless,  and  the 
demand  equally  brutal.  No  man,  in  the  indulgence  of 
qiirit,  ever  intended  to  compel  the  objects  of  his  persecuti 
to  embrace  the  real  religion,  or  worship  the  true  God.  Real 
iriigion  discerns,  at  a  glance,  that  Jehovah  is  the  only  Lord 
of  the  conscience,  and  feels,  of  course,  that  this  high  prerogi^ 
tire  cannot  without  the  grossest  impiety  be  challenged  by  man. 
At  the  same  time  its  affections  towards  its  fellow-men  are  only 
kind,  and  the  only  instruments  by  which  it  induces  upon  man- 
kind a  change  of  their  faith  are  the  sound  arguments  by  winch 
its  doctrines  are  supported,  its  fervent  prayers  to  Heaven,  and 
its  own  lovely,  persuasive  example. 

In  every  attempt  of  this  nature  we  intend,  whatever  we  may 
profess,  to  make  others  worship  what  we  worship,  and  to  believe 
what  we  believe.  The  design,  whether  understood  by  us  or 
not,  is  to  make  them  bow  to  ourselves,  and  not  to  God. 

Political  persecution  springs  from  exacdy  the  same  source. 

The  object  proposed  is  in  its  own  nature  incapable  of  being 
noeompUshed.  It  is  physically  impossible,  that  fidth  should 
bow  to  force.  The  only  eflect  of  this  instrument  of  domination 
is  to  render  the  religion  enjoined,  and  those  who  profess  it, 
hateful  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  sufferers.  With  the  unhappy  Mexi- 
cans, they  conclude  irresistibly  that  the  religion  itself  is  false, 
or  tiuit  it  is  disbelieved  by  men,  who,  to  disseminate  it,  are 
gnfltj  of  soch  horrid  crimes. 

It  IS  on  the  one  hand  an  object  of  diversion,  and  on  the 
otker  of  equal  indignation  and  contempt,  that  infidels  have 
chofod  religious  persecution  to  ChristiaBity.  Tliat  some,  who 
were  really  Christians,  have  been  weak,  enthusiastic,  and 
BBslrii,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  believe  tiiemselves  justified  n 
pataeaBtiBg  their  feUow-men  on  the  score  of  religion,  cannot 
be  denied.  It  wil  he  readily  grantad,  aiao,  that  endleis  mal- 
titadea,  who  hsve  taken  to  themselves  the  Bsnae  ofChristiaaa, 
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and  a  great  part  of  whom  were  really  baptised,  have  been 
▼illaint  enongfa  to  persecute  others  in  the  exercise  of  pride, 
avarice,  and  wrath ;  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Christi- 
anity? just  as  much  as  pretences  with  friendship;  a  pharisaical 
face  with  piety,  or  bullying  with  bravery.  Is  any  part  of  this 
conduct  warranted  by  the  Bible  ?  Are  not  the  spirit  and  the 
practice  both  forbidden  everywhere  in  the  sacred  volume,  under 
inGnite  sanctions  ?  This  the  infidel  perfectly  knows,  and  yet, 
with  unblushing  impudence,  reiterates  the  same  old  charge,  just 
as  if  it  had  not  been  ten  thousand  times  refuted. 

In  the  year  1800,  Minden,  which  lies  wholly  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Mohawk,  contained  2,929  inhabitants ;  and,  in  the 
year  1810,  4,788. 

In  this  township,  at  a  place  now  called  the  Old  Indian  Castle, 
lived  the  Mohawk  sachem,  commonly  styled  the  great  Heudrick. 
The  site  of  his  house  is  a  handsome  elevation,  commanding  a 
considerable  prospect  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Of  this 
man  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe  here,  that  for  capacity,  bravery,  vigour  of 
mind,  and  immoveable  integrity,  united,  he  excelled  all  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  any 
knowledge  has  come  down  to  the  present  time.  A  gentleman 
of  a  very  respectable  character,  who  was  present  at  a  council, 
held  with  the  Six  Nations  by  the  governor  of  New-York,  and 
several  agents  of  distinction  from  New- England,  informed  me, 
that  his  figure  and  countenance  were  singulariy  impressive  and 
commanding,  that  his  eloquence  was  of  the  same  superior 
character,  and  that  he  appeared  as  if  bom  to  control  other 
men,  and  possessed  an  air  of  majesty,  unrivalled  within  his 
knowledge. 

The  German  Flats,  originally  so  called,  are  two  extensive 
intervals,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk,  together  aboat 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and,  perhaps,  from  three  to  four  in  length. 
They  are  beautiful  and  very  fertile  tracts.  A  colony  of  Ger- 
mans, named  Palatines,  because  many  of  them  came  from  the 
two  Palatinates,  left  their  native  country  in  the  year  1700,  to 
escape  persecution,  and  came  over  to  England.  They  were 
very  kindly  received  by  the  British  government,  and  treated 
with  great  liberality  by  Queen  Anne.  The  bouse  of  commons, 
however,  complained  of  squandering  away  gieat  sams  npon 
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die  Palafmes,  who,  they  said,  were  a  useless  people,  a  mixture 
of  all  religions,  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution.  Kay,  they 
went  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  they  held  those,  who  advised 
the  bringing  of  them  over,  to  be  enemies  to  the  Queen  and 
kingdom. 

firig^adier  Hunter,  being  appointed  governor  of  Kew-Tork, 
brought  over  with  him  2,700  of  these  people,  a  considerable 
number  of  whom  settled  themselves  in  the  city  of  New- York ; 
another  body  in  Pennsylvania ;  another  in  the  manor  of  Liv- 
ingston ;  and  a  fourth  came  to  this  spot  A  fiilh  company 
settled  at  Cherry  Valley.  Those  who  planted  themselves  at 
the  German  Flats  have  been  subjected  to  many  serious  dis- 
advantages. For  a  long  period  this  was  a  frontier  settlement, 
and,  of  course,  exposed  during  a  war  to  alarms  and  invasions, 
without  any  assistance  at  hand.  It  is  said,  that  they  have 
always  behaved  with  great  spirit,  and  have  certainly  main- 
tained their  ground,  in  spite  of  both  the  French  and  the 
savages. 

Their  distance  from  other  settlements  prevented  them,  also, 
from  all  those  benefits  of  knowledge  and  improvement,  which 
are  derived  from  civilized  society.  The  settlers  themselv^ 
were  extremely  ignorant  Their  children  became,  if  possible, 
more  and  more  ignorant ;  for  they  were  destitute  for  a  long 
time  even  of  the  means  of  parochial  education.  Their  own 
language  they  spoke  with  increasing  imperfection,  and  the 
English  they  scarcely  spoke  at  all.  A  specimen  of  their  igno- 
rance was  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  their  own  country- 
men, who,  in  more  auspicious  circumstances,  had  risen  to  in- 
telligence and  respectability.  He  was  one  day  attempting  to 
convince  some  of  them,  that  the  congressional  stamp-act  was  a 
reasonable  and  useful  law,  and  observed,  particularly,'  that  it 
required  nothing  to  be  stamped,  except  such  papers  as  were 
employed  either  to  convey  or  secure  property.  They  answered, 
that  they  did  not  care  for  that ;  if  the  government  stamped 
papers  now,  it  would  soon  put  stamps  upon  their  waggons, 
on  their  horses,  on  their  wheat,  and  on  every  thing  which 
tfiey  had. 

Their  village,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is 
omnposed  of  ordinary  houses,  built  in  the  Dutch  manner,  with 
few  windows,  many  doors,  dark  sheds  over  the  principal  doors. 
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leantot  beUnd,  aod  awkwwrd  additioiit  at  the  cadb.  'Vby 
ai6  of  one  stoiy*  and  in  a  few  instanoes  of  a  itoiy  and  a  liai^ 
and  fieqaently  look  like  a  collecftion  of  kitchens. 

In  this  village  is  one  of  three  churches,  whidkstwd  between 
Scfaeuectady  and  Utica. 

The  township  of  German  Flats  oontabed,  in  }39Q$  1«8Q7  in- 
habitants; in  1800, 1,687;  and,  in  1810,  3,388. 

Utica,  when  we  passed  through  it  on  oar  joorney,  was  a 
pretty  village,  containing  fifty  houses.  In  1794,  theie  were 
hot  two ;  and,  in  1795,  but  six.  In  1804,  there  wena  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  beside  a  nnmerons  train  of  meitfauits' 
stores  and  other  buildings.  It  is  built  on  the  spot  where  Fort 
Schuyler  formerly  stood.  Its  site  is  the  declivity  o[  the  hill, 
which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  here  slopes  easily 
and  elegantly  to  the  interval.  The  houses  stand  almost  aU  on 
a  single  street,  parallel  to  the  river.  Generally,  those  which 
were  built  before  our  arrival  were  small ;  not  being  intended 
for  permanent  habitations.  The  settlers  were  almost  wholly 
traders  and  mechanics,  and  it  was  said,  that  their  business  had 
already  become  considerable.  Their  expectations  of  futune 
prosperity  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  not  a  doubt 
was  entertained,  that  their  village  would  at  no  great  distance 
of  time  become  the  emporium  of  all  the  commerce  carried  OA 
between  the  ocean  and  a  vast  interior.  These  apprehensions, 
although  partially  well  founded,  appeared  to  me  extravagant 
Commerce  is  often  capricious,  and  demands  of  her  votaries  a 
degree  of  wisdom,  moderation,  and  integrity,  to  fix  her  res^ 
dence  and  secure  her  favours,  which  is  much  more  frequent^ 
seen  in  old  than  in  new  establishments. 

We  found  the  people  of  Utica  labouring,  and  in  a  fair  way 
to  labour  a  long  time,  under  one  very  serious  disadvantagab 
The  lands,  on  which  they  live,  are  chiefly  owned  by  persons 
who  reside  at  a  distance,  and  who  refuse  to  sell  or  to  rent  then^ 
except  on  terms  which  are  exorbitant  The  stories  which 
heard  concerning  this  subject  it  was  difficult  to  bdieve^ 
when  told  by  persons  of  the  best  reputation.  If  the  teofl&ts 
dream*  the  landlords  are  delirious. 

A  company  of  gentlemen  in  Holland,  who  have  purchased 
large  tracts  of  land  in  this  state  and  Pennsylvania,  and  among 
them  a  considerable  tract  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  who  flfia 


kBOwn  by  ^  aame  of  the  HoUaad  CoBupaay^  have  bnik  hme 
a  large  brick  house,  to  senre  as  an  imu 

The  people  of  Utiea  are  united  with  those  of  Whitesboroug^ 
in  their  parochial  conoeins. 

We  continued  at  Utica  until  near  noon  the  next  day,  and 
Aen  rode  to  Nev-Hartford  to  dinner,  four  miles.  In  the 
aftemocm  we  proceeded  to  Laifd's,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oneida 
woods,  seren  miles. 

New-Hartford  is  the  first  New-England  settj^ement,  which 
we  fonnd  in  this  region.  Accordingly  it  presented  us  a  vcqr 
neat  diurch,  ornamented  with  a  pretty  steeple.  The  houses, 
also,  are  built  in  the  New-£ngland  manner,  and  are  general^ 
neat,  and  for  so  recent  a  settlement  are  unusually  good.  The 
lands  are  excellent  and  well  cultivated,  and  every  thing  wore 
the  cheerful  air  of  rapid  improvement.  The  business  of 
tanning,  particularly,  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale.  No  settle^ 
ment,  merely  rural,  since  we  left  New- Lebanon,  can  be  com- 
pared with  New-Hartford  for  sprightliness,  thrift,  and  beauty. 
From  Utica  to  this  village  a  turnpike  is  begun,  and  consi- 
derably advanced.  It  is  to  be  extended  hereafter  into  the 
western  country,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants 
will  permit.  No  improvement  can  be  more  necessary  in  this 
f^;ion. 

The  land  between  Utica  and  Laird's  is  what  in  New-England 
is  called  beech  and  maple  land,  and  here  maple  and  bass  land- 
The  soil  of  such  lands  so  easily  admits,  and  so  long  retains, 
water  as  to  be  almost  always  moist.  Fire,  therefore,  will 
scarcely  spread  over  them  even  in  the  driest  seasons.  Hence 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  vegetable  mould, 
the  residuum  of  decayed  forests,  ficcumulated  for  forty  cen- 
turies. This  mould,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  is  a  mere 
sponge,  imbibing  water  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  retaining 
it  for  a  length  of  time.  Roads,  formed  on  such  ground,  are 
ahnost  always  soft,  in  mobt  seasons  a  mass  of  mud,  and  in  wet 
seasons  intolerable.  Travelling,  therefore,  in  an  early  period 
of  their  settlement,  is  not  merely  iincomfortable  and  discourag- 
ing, but  an  Herculean  labour. 

Before  we  arrived  at  Laird's,  I  had  become  convinced,  that 
to  complete  our  intended  journey  was  impracticable.  While 
we  were  at  Utica  we  were  told  by  our  host,  that  it  had  rained 
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every  day  for  a  fortniglit  before  our  arriTai.  Of  Ae  trvth  of 
ibis  accoant  we  had  the  most  ample  proof.  The  last  thirty- 
two  nules  of  our  jotimey,  the  mud  had  obliged  ns  to  walk  our 
horses.  The  trayellers,  who  had  come  in  from  the  wettani 
coantry,  had  miited  in  representing  the  season  as  more  rainy, 
and  the  roads  as  deeper  than  had  ever  been  known  before.  If 
we  shonld  proceed,  we  must  make  our  way  dirough  three 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  the  softest  soil  in  this  country, 
much  of  it  encumbered  with  roots,  stumps,  and  other  conco- 
mitants of  new  roads.  My  companions,  however,  were  un- 
willing to  give  up  the  enterprise ;  but,  while  we  were  at 
Laird's,  ten  travellers  came  in  from  the  west,  who  satisfied  us 
all,  that  any  farther  attempt  was  inexpedient.  The  roads, 
they  informed  us,  were  worse  than  they  had  ever  betti.  Their 
horses  were  drenched  in  the  mire  to  the  hips  and  shoulders^ 
and  the  riders  were  pale  and  broken-spirited  with  excessive  &- 
tigne.  To  have  pursued  a  joaruey  of  pleasure  in  such  circum- 
stances would  have  been  madness.  After  dinner,  therefore^ 
we  rode  to  Paris,  where  I  lodged  at  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kirkland,  missionary  to  the  Oneidas.  The  distance  was 
only  three  miles. 

In  the  morning  of  September  26th,  accompanied  by  Samuel 
Kirkland,  Esq.,  nephew  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  we 
an  excursion  to  Brothertown,  an  Indian  settlement,  ii 
in  the  township  of  Paris.  I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  see  ci- 
vilised Indian  life,  t.  e.  Indian  life  in  the  most  advanced  state 
of  civilization  in  which  it  is  found  in  this  country,  and  was  in- 
formed, that  it  might  probably  be  seen  here. 

Brothertown  b  a  tract  of  land  about  six  miles  square.  Ori- 
ginally it  belonged  to  the  Oneidas.  By  them  it  was  given» 
and  by  the  state  of  New- York  confirmed,  to  a  collection  of 
Indians,  who  left  Connecticut  for  this  place  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Rev.  Sampson  Occum.  They  were  chi^y  residents  in 
Montville  and  Farmington,  and  were  in  number  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  settlement  is  formed  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  running  firom  north  to  south.  The  land  is  excellent, 
and  the  spot  in  every  respect  well  chosen. 

Here  forty  families  of  these  people  have  fixed  themselves  in 
the  business  of  agriculture.  They  have  cleared  the  ground  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
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nd  ibMt  four  miles  in  length.  Three  iA  them  hareAwBedl 
houses.  One,  named  Amos  Hvtton,  has  a  good  house  weH 
Aushed»  and  a  large  bam  well  built  Several  others  hare 
hams  also.  The  remaining  houses  are  of  logs,  and  diflfar 
Kttle  from  those  of  the  whites,  when  formed  cX  the  same  ma* 
terials. 

Their  husbandry  is  generally  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
white  people.  Their  fences  are  indifferent,  and  thmr  mea» 
dows  and  arable  grounds  are  imperfectly  cleared.  Indeed 
almost  eyerywhere  is  visible  that  slack  hand,  that  dispositioB 
to  leave  every  thing  unfinished,  which  peculiarly  characteriies 
such  Indians  as  have  left  the  savage  life.  I  have  observed, 
that  the  house  and  bam  of  Amos  Button  were  both  weD 
built.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  by  the  neatness  which  everywhere  appeared,  both 
in  the  building  and  jfumiture,  were  assured  that  his  wtfe  was 
an  industrious  and  thorough  housewife.  Mr.  Kiri^Iand  in- 
formed me,  that  this  man  lives  well ;  that  he  keeps  always  one, 
and  sometimes  two  yoke  of  good  oxen,  two  or  three  hones,  and 
three  or  four  cows ;  that  he  is  an  exact  paymaster ;  and  that 
although  no  debt  against  an  Indian  is  recoverable  by  law,  he 
b  readily  tmsted  for  any  thing  which  he  is  willing  to  buy.  He 
is  probably  the  foirest  example  of  industry,  economy,  and 
punctuality,  which  these  people  can  boast.  Most  ^  them  will 
leave  their  own  business  to  labour  for  the  white  inhabitants. 

These  are  universally  civil  in  their  deportment  The  men 
and  boys  took  off  their  hats,  and  the  giris  courtesied,  as  we 
passed  by  them.  They  speak  decent  English,  and  much  excel 
the  ordinary  Dutch  people  in  the  correctness  of  their  pronun* 
oiation.  One  of  them  tends  a  saw  mill,  built  by  the  state  for 
this  settlement. 

A  Quaker,  who  is  a  well-appearing  man,  and  of  a  good  cha- 
racter, has  come  to  Brothertown  with  his  fiunily,  and  resided 
here  some  time,  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  teaching  the  In* 
dian  children  to  read  and  write.  He  told  me,  that  they  leara 
as  readily  and  rapidly  as  the  children  of  the  whites.  Their 
school-house  was  bu3t  for  them  by  the  state,  and  serves  them 
as  a  church. 

These  people  receive  annually  2,100  dollars  firom  the  stats, 
out  of  which  their  schoolmaster  is  supported,  and  their  super* 
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inteadent  owipoM>ted  fiar  hii.  (tet¥kie»  At  tfat  iewts  of  IW 
year  they  unite  with  the  Oneidat  ia  gpatheriiig  gnaeag,  and 
ooUect  i^  thouiand  hoaheb  annoally.  It  hnoga  thorn  two  dol« 
4an  a  boshe).  Almoit  all  of  it  goes  to  Philadelphia,  aid 
thence  to  China.  It  ii  however  an  nnprofitable  bnmaaa  to 
the  Indians.  They  are  paid  for  it  in  caah»  which  maiqr  of  than 
employ  as  the  means  of  intaxioation.  This  is  eomne^y  fol- 
lowed by  qoanctUing,  and  sometioies  by  murder ;  but  much 
less  commonly  than  soioog  the  Onddas^ 

You  will  excuse  me  for  giving  yon  this  sketch  of  civiliied 
Indian  life,  because  it  presents  to  you  one  fiaalnre  in  the  eh^ 
raoter  of  man  rarely  seen  by  persons  really  civilised,  and  hi* 
therto  untouched  by  the  pens  of  others. 

From  one  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  Hart,  now  the  minister  at  Sto* 
nington,  I  received  the  following  account  of  four  Brothertowa 
Indians,  in  a  letter  dated  Septembers,  17B7. 

**  Among  these  Indians  I  observed  the  following  singular 
facts,  viz.  four  men,  whose  skin  in  different  parts  of  their  body 
has  turned  white.  Where  the  skin  is  not  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  the  change  has  been  of  long  standing,  it  has  completely 
lost  its  natural  colour,  and  become  entirely  white. 

"  The  instance,  least  remarkable,  is  Elijah  Wampey,  job., 
aged  thirty-five.  On  the  back  part  of  his  left  hand  is  a  spot 
about  the  bigness  of  a  cent,  which  four  weeks  since  began  to 
change  its  colour,  and  has  in  this  short  period  approached  to  a 
degree  of  whiteness  truly  surprising.  The  part  does  not  in  any 
way  appear  affected  by  the  change,  excepting  the  colour,  and 
is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of  pain. 

"  The  next  instance  is  Andrew  Canycomb,  aged  fiAy.  The 
sides  of  his  body  are  white ;  in  other  respects  similar  to  die  one 
above-mentioned. 

*'  The  next  is  Ephraim  Pharaoh,  aged  fifty-two,  a  remark- 
ably strong,  healthy  man.  His  left  breast  and  shoulder  are  al- 
BK>8t  entirely  white. 

''  But  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  Samuel  Adams,  aged 
fifiy-seven.  He  is  almost  become  a  white  man.  He  gave  mo 
the  following  account. 

"  That  fourteen  years  since  his  skin  began  in  a  number  of 
ptaces  to  change  itscobur ;  that  it  changed  gradnally,  until  it 
reached  its  present  degree  of  whiteness ;  that  no  pain  what 


•rft.attonded  tbe  dbaage;  Ifa^t  theve  w^ jm>  iliflRaveiice  ib  the 
fiNliOg  of  the  pfurtii  wfkct^A  fmm  that  of  tlKMe  whkdi wetoaol; 
^fA  the  ckwAge  hfid  no  effoct  on  kis  internal  faeting';  tbat  kb 
health  had  been  genaralljr  tomdi  and  that  h^  had  led  a 
lahorioiia  hfe,  and  atiU  felt  ao  particular  weaknefis,  but  whit 
iras  eoawaa  at  hi«  time  of  life. 

^'  The  hair  on  hit  head  ttill  retaioa  ita  jOrigiual  IndiaB 
eolonr,  axcepting  a  part»  which  has  the  same  afvpearaMe  ai  the 
grey  hair  of  aged  white  fHeioj^.  The  appearanee  of  the  skill 
tm  the  parts  ohanged  is  different.  Where  it  has  been  eaqpeoed 
tB  the  8un»  it  appears  of  a  darkish  eokmr.  Wheve  il  h»  not 
been  exposed,  it  appears  tender  and  delicately  while.  Thf 
skin  lately  changed  appears  like  that  of  a  child,  and  through 
the  apparent  stages  of  hanging  adnnces  gradually  firom 
infiiBcy  to  fall  age. 

"  Another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  the  parta, 
which  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  change  more  rapidly  thaa 
those  which  are  thus  exposed. 

**  I  dare  not  hazard  any  conjectures  on  the  causes  of  thesn 
phenomena*  The  facts  caanot  be  disputed,  although  the 
causes  and  the  modus  operandi  may  be  unknown.  PenKHM^ 
who  hate  daily  intercourse  with  these  Indians,  suppose  theni 
to  be  leprous.  The  fects,  however,  show  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  supposition.  The  skin  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  fresh,  without  the  least  q>pearance  of  the  white  scales 
and  loathsomeness,  which  are  consequent  on  leprosy.  Besides^ 
they  are  all  sound,  healthy,  labouring  men. 

''  So  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  extraordinary 
facts,  that  persons,  who  have  been  for  years  intimately  ao- 
quainted  with  these  Indians,  have  not  taken  pains  to  examine 
them." 

From  this  account,  the  accuracy  as  well  as  the  truth  of 
which  may  be  rehed  on  with  perfect  confidence,  it  is  evident^ 
that  a  change  in  several  of  the  race  of  red  men,  by  which  id 
every  instance  they  have  become  in  some  degree,  and  in  (me 
almost  absolutdy,  white  men,  has  actually  taken  place  undea 
the  eye  of  indubitable  testimony.  This  change  has  existed 
9)so  without  the  least  appearance  of  disease.  All  the  subjeola 
of  it  being,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hart, '' sound,  healthy,  iaboiv- 
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I  liaTe  myself  betti  an  eye  witness  of  the  same  great  (act  in 
a  black  man.  Henry  Moss,  a  native  of  Virginia,  came  in  the 
year  1796  to  New-Haven,  and  to  my  hoose.  It  had  be^i  pre- 
viously declared  in  a  Virginia  newspaper,  that  he  was  Invn  in 
that  state ;  that  he  was  originally  black,  wooUy-headed,  of  a 
sober,  honest  character,  and  was  remarkably  changed  in  his 
complexion ;  that  the  change  began  about  four  years  before, 
and  had  gradually  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  his  body. 
All  this  he  confirmed  to  me  in  conversation.  His  under* 
standing  appeared  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  white  men  ge- 
nerally, when  equally  uneducated ;  and  an  unquestionable  in- 
genuousness of  character  strongly  recommended  him  to  the 
esteem  of  a  stranger. 

According  to  his  own  account,  he  began  to  become  white 
under  and  around  the  roots  of  his  finger  nails,  and  had  always 
whitened  more  and  faster  where  his  skin  was,  than  where  it 
was  not  covered.  During  the  whole  period  he  was  in  perfect 
health,  and  conscious  of  no  peculiar  sensation,  except  a  small 
and  barely  perceptible  degree  of  feeling  in  the  places  affected, 
more  than  in  the  other  parts  of  his  body.  Hu  whole  appear- 
ance corresponded  with  his  story.  His  face  and  hands  were 
partially  whitened,  without  any  visible  regularity  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  were  so  q>otted  with  alternations  of  white  and  black, 
as  to  be  hideous.  Hb  breast,  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  were 
wholly  white,  and  of  a  clear,  fresh,  and  delicate  complexion. 
The  skin  was  not  pale,  nor  the  finer  blood-vessels  at  all  con- 
cealed. Nor  is  a  fresher  colour  often  found  in  white 
people,  nor  more  complete  evidence  of  the  total  absence  of 
disease. 

Wherever  the  skin  was  become  white,  the  hair  also  was 
totally  changed,  and  was  exactly  that  of  fair  white  people,  of  a 
flaxen  hue,  and  perfectly  free  from  curling.  On  his  head  a 
spot,  beginning  at  the  crown,  and  extending  towards  the  fore- 
head, shaped  somewhat  like  a  bowl  of  a  table-q>oon,  bat 
narrower  and  longer,  had  become  white.  Two  or  three 
smaller  spots  exhibited  exactly  the  same  changes.  Around  all 
these,  limited  by  an  exact  line,  the  skin  was  black  and  the  hair 
black  and  woolly ;  in  other  words,  the  bur  of  a  black  man. 
Both  these  appearances  extended  over  the  rest  of  the  head. 

The  wUtening  process  was  still  going  oo,  and  not  less 
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rapidly  than  at  any  preceding  period*  I  saw  Um  about  four 
yean  aftenranb,  and  found  him  considerably  adTanoed  in  this 
progress,  and  still  a  healthy,  sound  man. 

From  these  accounts  I  derive  the  following  obsermtions:— 

1.  The  whitening  process  in  all  these  instances  began  in 
small  spots,  and  was  gpraduaUy  extended. 

2.  All  the  subjects  were,  firom  the  beginnhig,  healthy  men. 
S.  They  were  not  sensible  of  any  material  change  of  feeling 

in  the  parts  affected. 

4.  They  were  occupied  during  the  whole  time,  the  joumies 
of  Henry  Moss  excepted,  in  their  usual  labours,  and  were 
without  any  change  in  their  modes  of  living. 

5.  Disease  had  no  influence  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  change. 

6.  The  change  of  the  hair  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  change  of  the  skin,  less  strikingly  in  the  red  men,  but  with 
the  fullest  evidence  in  the  black  man. 

7.  Hence  I  argue,  that  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the 
texture  and  q>pearance  of  the  hair,  depend  on  a  common 
cause.  This  is,  indeed,  rationally  conjectured  from  the  appear* 
ance  of  moles  on  white  persons.  These,  when  black,  are  often 
covered  with  black  curled  hair,  differing  altogether  firom  that 
which  is  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

8.  From  these  facts  I  infer  also,  that  the  external  appear- 
ances of  the  complexion  and  hair  on  the  human  body  are  not 
original,  nor  at  dl  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  body.  All 
these  men  continued  in  every  other  particular  the  same  in  body 
and  mind,  while  they  were  yet  entirely  changed  in  complexion 
to  a  considerable  extent.  I  except  Wampey,  on  whom  the 
change,  having  very  btely  begun,  had  extended  over  a  smaD 
q>ot  only.  Moss  and  Adams  were  almost  entirely  white, 
without  an  alteration  in  any  other  respect  than  that  of  the 
hair,  and  even  without  a  new  sensation,  except  the  trilling  one, 
mentioned  concerning  Moss.  These  appearances,  therefore, 
were  not  essential,  but  incidental;  not  original,  but  super- 
induced upon  the  human  constitution.  In  other  words,  men 
are  not  red,  black,  nor  white,  necessarily ;  but  merely  as  inci- 
dental circumstances  direct 

9.  Hence  I  conclude,  that  the  varieties  observed  in  the 
eomplexion  and  hair  of  the  hunan  species,  furnish  no  probable 
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argoment,  that  they  sprang  from  different  original  itooki. 
The  thjfee  great  varieties  are  white,  black,  and  red.  On  the 
two  last  classes  these  changes  have  here  taken  place,  and  on 
one  of  each  they  have  been  almost  completed.  A  black  man 
in  one  instance,  and  a  red  man  in  another,  have  become  almost 
entirely  white  men,  and  without  any  snch  change  in  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  constitution  as  to  occasion  a  sfaigie  new 
■ensation  of  any  importance.  Of  white  men,  therefore,  others 
may  have  become  red,  or  black  men,  with  change!  equally 
measential.  That  this  has  really  taken  place  is  fairly  fre- 
aumable  from  the  facts  here  recounted.  The  ordinary  eonrse 
of  Providence,  operating  agreeably  to  natural  and  established 
hrwf ,  has  wrought  the  change  here.  A  similar  ct>urse  of  Pkro- 
vidence  is  therefore  justly  concluded  to  have  wronght  the 
change  from  white  to  red,  and  to  black ;  or,  what  is  perhaps 
more  probable,  from  red  to  white  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
red  to  black  on  the  other.  The  change  here,  so  far  as  it  has 
existed,  has  been  accomplished  in  a  few  years.  How  easily, 
as  well  as  how  imperceptibly,  may  it  have  been  accompiidMNl 
during  the  lapse  of  ages !  The  Cushites  on  tho  mountains  of 
Habcdb  have  been  black  for  thirty  centuries.  Tlie  Colchians, 
who  were  black  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  are  now  as  white  as 
die  people  of  Europe.  The  Jews  have  every  tint  of  oon* 
plexion,  from  that  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  Britmn,  to  that  of 
the  Mack  Jews  in  Hindostan.  He  chang^e  of  the  Uaoka* 
whose  ancestors  were  introduced  into  New-England,  is  already 
very  great»  as  to  their  shape,  features,  hair,  and  oompleoioa. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  not  seen  a  single  persott  of 
African  descent,  who  was  not  many  shades  whilor  than  the 
blacks,  formeriy  imported  directly  from  Guinea. 

The  account  given  above  of  Henry  Moss  was  written 
aller  he  was  at  my  house.    At  that  tia^  he  prodneed 
oertificates  from  respectable  men  in  Virginia  and  Maryland* 
Mly  attesting  his  iBtegrity,  and  those  parts  of  his  Ustoiy  whidi 

I  have  recited* 

I  am*  Sir,  fee 
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Hamilion.  Oneida  Academy.  Paris.  Iran  Mine.  The 
Meaeuree  adopted  for  the  Support  of  Religion  in  iUa 
State  unhappy,  and  the  Lame  imperfect.  Rmne.  Baitle 
between  the  English  and  Indians  under  Sir  JohnJohnsoUt 
and  the  Awkerican  Militia  under  General  Herkimer* 
Canal.    Siege  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Dear  Sir; 

Wb  retiinied  to  Paris  before  dioDer,  and  spent  the 
afternoon  in  visiting  Hamilton  Oneida  academy,  and  in  an 
interesting  conversation  with  several  of  the  trustees  concern* 
ing  its  present  state,  its  prospects,  and  the  means  of  increasing 
hi  usefulness  and  reputation.  This  seminary  is  already  of  coo^ 
liderable  importance,  and  contains  fifty-two  students  of  botk 
sexes,  under  the  care  of  two  instructors.  The  scheme  of 
edocation  professedly  pursued  in  it  includes  the  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  and  most  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sdencet.  An  academical  building  is  erected  for  it,  eighty* 
eight  feet  long  and  forty-mx  feet  wide,  of  three  stories,  on  a 
BoUe,  healthy  eminence,  commanding  a  rich  and  extensti« 
prospect     It  is,  however,  but  partially  finished*. 

The  township  of  Paris  lies  immediately  south  of  Whites* 
town.  It  contains  Tour  parishes,  of  which  Clmton  is  the  nosi 
Considerable.    This  township  is  part  of  a  tract,  more  thia 


MBdnaiy  WM  te  the  jtar  1811  ooovMted  into  a  c«Uc|rt  with  taA 
itMig  to  lOOfiOOMhn,  Mid  the  utarance  of  50^000  aiora.  litMei 
their  pretoot  fmids  irat  derirod  frooi  cootributioiit  raited  bj  the  gentleiMa 
of  tbeneifhbouniif  couotj;  the  other  helf  wu  given  bj  the  state.  It  is 
iMUDed  Hamiltoo  college,  after  the  late  tecretary  of  the  Americao  trtamfy. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Backus  of  Bathlea  was  chosen  president,  and  has  eiilarsd  di 
lbs  duties  of  his  ottca.  TWi*  aia  the  best  rwMons  for  bsliMPisf  that  it  niM 
prava  a  source  of  astansiva  benefit  to  the  western  oooatry  of  New-Tofk. 
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thirty  miles  square ;  the  soil  of  which  is  probably  not  inferior 
to  any  other  of  the  same  extent  in  this  state.  It  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  of -Hartford,  formerly  mentioned,  and  of 
the  best  quality.  All  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  cli- 
mate flourish  here.  A  farmer  this  year  had  two  hundred 
bushels  of  peaches,  which  he  sold  for  a  dollar  a  bushel.  Every 
other  product  thrives  equally  well,  except  flax ;  which  grows, 
indeed,  very  rankly;  but  the  coat,  or  rind,  is  imperfect. 
Within  a  short  period,  when  the  land  shall  have  been  culti- 
vated a  little  longer,  this  inconvenience  will  probably  cease. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  composed  of  handsome  hills 
and  vallies.  The  principal  valley  is  watered  by  the  Oriskany» 
a  fine,  sprightly  mill-stream,  flowing  at  the  bottom  ,of  two 
beautiful  slopes  through  a  rich  border  of  intervals,  and  fur- 
nishing a  succession  of  mill-seats.  The  church,  a  building 
honourable  to  the  inhabitants  of  so  new  a  settlement,  stands 
in  a  small  but  pretty  village  built  in  this  valley.  The  sur- 
rounding countiy  is  a  collection  of  handsome  farms.  The 
forests  in  this  township  are  composed  of  beech,  maple,  bass, 
&c.  When  these  trees  are  felled,  they  are  often  imperfectly 
replaced  by  a  new  gprowth;  and  give,  therefore,  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  timber  and  fuel  at  no  great  distance  of 
time  will  become  scarce. 

A  vast  multitude  of  the  stones  in  this  township  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  composed  of  small  marine  shells ;  often  in  their 
original  state,  but  generally  petrified.  A  fourth,  a  half,  and 
sometimes  three-fourths,  of  the  whole  mass  are  firequently 
made  of  these  shells,  particularly  of  escallops  and  muscles* 
Such  as  I  saw  in  a  state  of  petrifaction  were  of  a  dirty  brown 
colour :  the  rest  were  as  white  as  when  found  on  the  shore 
of  the  ocean.  They  were  aggregated  in  all  positions.  Tliese 
and  other  marine  exuviae  are  found  in  vast  quantities  through- 
out a  great  extent  of  this  country,  and  on  the  highest  grounds. 
Immense  multitudes  of  oyster  shells,  a  great  number  of  them 
not  petrified,  are  embodied  in  brge  masses  of  lime  stone  at 
Cherry  Valley,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Albany. 

The  water  throughout  this  countiy  is  aknost  umversaDy  im- 
pregnated with  lime.  One  spring  only  was  mentioned  to 
me  as  yielding  wator,  which  b  fit  for  washing,  witfab  the  parish 
ofClbtoD. 
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Clay  aboands  here,  and  throughout  all  the  neighbdaring 
country. 

Half  a  mile  east  of  die  church  we  examined  an  iron  min6» 
which  is  on  the  southern  bank  of  a  small  stream.  Above  the 
bed  of  ore  lies  a  mass  of  slate,  horizontally  stratified,  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  and  about  ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  strata  are 
not  much  thicker  than  the  blade  of  a  case-knife ;  and  are  so 
friable  as  to  be  easily  pulverized. 

'Irhe  ore  is  different  from  any,  which  I  had  before  seen.  It 
Ees  in  strata,  like  those  of  the  slate  in  their  general  appear- 
ance, but  from  one  to  tlu-ee  feet  in  tliickness.  The  stone  is  of  a 
handsome  claret  colour ;  and  its  mass  is  composed  of  grains, 
resembling  clover  seeds  in  their  size  and  form,  but  flatted  in 
a  small  degree,  and  united  by  a  cement,  apparently  of  an  oily 
nature.  They  cohere  so  loosely  as  to*  be  easily  separable  by 
the  pressure  and  attrition  of  the  fingers.  In  firont  of  the  mine 
lay  a  large  quantity  of  Aem,  separated,  and  washed  clean; 
and  neither  the  sight,  nor  the  touch,  could  without  some  at- 
tention distinguish  them  firom  clover  seed,  when  sufficiently 
wet.  to  adhere  together  by  the  attraction  of  the  water.  Of 
these  grains  a  pigment  is  made  by  pulverizing  them,  which  i« 
much  more  brilliant  than  the  mass  itself. 

This  ore  is  supposed  to  be  very  rich ;  but  I  was  not  able  to 
obtain  any  correct  account  of  its  produce.  It  is  said  to 
abound  in  this  region,  both  on  the  surface,  and  at  every  depth 
to  which  it  has  been  explored. 

There  are  three  Presbyterian  congregations  in  this  town-* 
ship,  and  two  clergymen.  These  gentlemen,  though  held  in 
high  estimation,  and  deservedly  loved  by  their  parishioners, 
consider  themselves  as  holding  their  connection  with  their 
congregations  by  a  very  precarious  tenure.  The  laws  of  thid 
state  concerning  the  support  of  clergymen  are  so  loosely,  and* 
so  unwisely  fomied,  as  to  leave  them  in  a  great  measure  de« 
pendent  on  the  fluctuating  feelings  of  parishioners,  rendered 
much  more  fluctuating  by  the  laws  themselves.  A  voluntary 
contribution,  except  in  a  large  town,  is  as  uncertain  as  the 
wind ;  and  a  chameleon  only  can  expect  to  derive  a  penna- 
jMnit  support  from  this  source.  ^  ! 

"^y  several  very  respectable  gentlemen,  #ith  whom  I  e6t^  ' 
versed  largely  on  this  subject,  I  was  informed,  that  the  eppo^ 

VOL.  ill.  N 
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sition  to  fupporting  clergymeii  by  law  had  lalely  very  nmch 
increased  among  the  New-Engbind  people  of  this  region. 
Hy  informants  believed,  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
prinoipal  mhabitants»  and  not  more  than  a  twentieth  of  the 
people  at  large,  are  in  favoor  of  this  system.  This  is  a 
lamentable  degeneracy. 

In  1790,  Paris  was  a  part  of  Whitestown :  in  1796  the 
nmnbcr  of  its  inhabitants  was  8,459 ;  in  1800»  4t721 ;  and,  in 
1810,  5,418. 

At  Whitesborongh  I  lodged  with  Mr.  B— — ;  and  in  his 
family,  and  those  of  seyeral  gentlemen  of  this  village,  leeetved 
1^1  the  civilities,  which  flow  from  polite  hospitality.  On  the 
Sabbath  I  attended  public  worship  with  Mr.  Dodd,  the  very 
worthy  and  excellent  minister  of  thb  people.  He  died  not 
long  after  our  journey,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  name,  which 
is  as  the  odour  of  sweet  incense. 

Monday,   September  30th,   we  set  out  for  Rome.    Mr. 

S ,  a  student  of  law  in  this  town  from  Yale  ooUege, 

accompanied  us.  Our  road  lay  along  the  Mohawk ;  whicht 
however,  was  hidden  by  the  forest  on  its  bordera*  The  dis> 
tance  u  twelve  miles. 

Rome  is  a  township,  bordering  upon  Whitestown  on  the 
North-west.  Its  surface  is  generally  undulating,  its  soil  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Whitestown,  but  the  settlements  fewer  and  more 
recent. 

On  the  road  the  spot  was  pointed  out  to  me,  where  Creneral 
Herkimer  seated  himself  under  a  tree,  after  having  received 
a  mortal  wound,  with  an  invincible  resolution  to  »"«^*i^f"  die 


When  General  Burgoyne  commenced  his  expedition  against 
the  United  States,  he  directed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baron 
St.  Leger,  with  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  British,  Ame- 
rican refugees,  Germans,  Canadians,  and  Savages,  from  IJBOQ 
to  1,800  in  number,  to  proceed  from  Montreal  by  Lake 
Ontario,  to  attack  Fort  Stanwix,  and  after  taking  that 
fortress  to  march  down  the  Mohawk  to  Albany.  St  Leger 
arrived  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1777. 
On  the  news  of  his  approach.  General  Hericimer,  a  respect- 
able descendant  from  one  of  the  German  colonists,  mentioned 
ab€»ve,  comnanding  the  militia  of  Tiyon  county,  assembled  a 
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body  of  800  meo,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  die  garrison. 
He  arriTed  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  the  fort  on  the  6th  of 
Ang^t  From  hb  scoots  he  had  learned,  that  a  body  of 
troops,  nnder  Sir  John  Johnson,  had  been  dispatched  by 
St  Leger  to  intercept  him.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
halt,  and  choose  hb  own  ground  for  the  contest;  but  his 
troops,  who  were  raw  militia,  without  any  discipline,  insisted 
peremptorily  on  being  led  immediately  to  the  attack.  The 
genera],  after  remonstrating  with  his  nsaal  good  sense,  and 
triKng  them  roundly,  that,  ardent  as  they  wore,  they  would 
nm  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  after  finding 
all  his  efibrts  Tain,  resoWed  to  lead  them  on,  although  be 
dearly  foresaw  the  disastrous  issue.  Accordingly  he  coolly 
moved  on  to  what  he  considered  as  aknost  certain  destroctioB. 
At  the  very  first  fire  of  the  enemy  a  large  proportion  of  these 
violent  men  fled  instantly*;  leaving  their  gdlant  chief,  with 

*  It  oas^t  to  be  trmotmitted  to  future  genermtioiis,  st  a  fkd  in  which  not 
improb«hlj  they  nuijr  fuid  an  interest,  that  men  of  the  same  description, 
OMn  who  hare  made  a  figure  in  mobs,  who  have  been  ready  on  all  occasions 
to  lesast  p^tmment  and  disturb  the  peace  of  their  neighbours,  have  verj 
generally  acted,  in  similar  circumstances,  like  those  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Thej  have  been  clamorous  to  be  led  to  battle,  until  the  enemy  was  in  sight, 
and  have  tlien  usually  run  away.  These  are  what  in  our  newspapers  were 
customarily  called  *7d-roen ;  men  who  at  that  time,  and  at  all  othen,  have 
disturbed  the  peace  of  society,  done  all  the  mischief,  and  prevented  or  de- 
stroyed ail  the  good  which  was  in  their  power :  men  who  were  then,  are 
now,  and  at  ail  other  times  have  been,  nuisances  to  society.  Posterity 
ought  to  know,  that  men  of  this  desciiptioo  can  have  no  reliance  placed  on 
them  in  the  time  of  danger ;  that  their  warfisre  is  carried  on  by  words,  and 
not  by  muskets ;  and  that  they  will  certainly  deceive  the  confidence  whidi 
is  reposed  in  them.  Their  whole  character  is  perfectly  described  in  the 
pot^cal  accomC  of  the  crane,  given  in  Tommy  Trip's  History  of  Birds  :— 

**  So  long  his  neck,  so  sharp  hb  bfll, 
Yoo*d  think  the  crane  was  lbrm*d  to  kill ; 
Bat  view  his  leg^ ;  yoo*d  sorely  say, 
*  Hels  better  form'd  to  ran  away.' " 

By  the  violence  of  these  mob-men,  as  they  are  emphatically  called  by 
oar  plain  people.  General  Herkimer  lost  his  life :  a  more  costly  sacrifice  to 
hii  country  than  the  loss  of  thousands  of  these  misembU  wrstchea. 

The  real  nsen  of  70  were  soch  as  fought  at  Breed's  hill  and  at  Stillwater; 
tlM  sober,  steady  yeooumry  of  the  country ;  whom  nothing  could  daunt,  and 
■odiiag  but  a  superior  force  overpower.  On  such  men  it  b  to  be  hoped 
Ibtare  gpasrations  will  learn  to  place  their  reliance  ia  leaeoas  of  danger. 

nS 
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the  remainder  of  his  troops,  to  sustain  the  attack.  These 
men  fought  like  lions ;  and  came  to  close  quarters  with  the 
enemy.  The  firing  in  a  great  measure  ceased ;  and  the  con- 
flict was  carried  on  vrith  knives,  bayonets,  and  the  butt-ends 
of  muskets.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Indians  were  killed. 
The  survivors  were,  of  course,  thrown  into  a  rage.  The 
mode  of  fighting  was  novel,  and  the  native  jealousy  of  these 
people  started  into  their  minds  a  suspicion,  that  their  own 
friends  had  leagued  with  the  Americans  to  destroy  them. 
Under  its  influence  they  flred  upon  the  British  as  well  as  upon 
the  Americans.  The  confusion  became  intense  and  universal. 
Such  of  Herkimer^s  troops  as  had  neither  fled  nor  fallen  had 
posted  themselves  behind  logs  and  trees ;  and,  animated  by 
their  brave  chief,  wounded  as  he  was,  fought  the  enemy  with 
such  resolution,  that  Sir  John  finally  retreated,  and  left  them 
the  ground.  Herkimer  speedily  expired.  Congress  voted  a 
monument  to  his  memory ;  which,  with  those  voted  to  Grenend 
Washington  and  General  Wooster,  will,  it  is  supposed,  be 
erected  when  Queen  Ann's  fifty  new  churches  are  finished,  and 
the  United  States  shall  have  purchased  all  the  remaining 
countries  of  North  and  South  America. 

The  Americans  lost  in  this  battle  160  men  killed,  and  about 
240  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  British  will  never 
be  known.  The  Indians  left  more  than  70  of  their  number 
on  the  field.  Among  the  slain  and  wounded  Americans,  were 
several  persons  of  reputation  and  influence  *. 

Two  miles  below  Fort  Stanwix  a  canal  commences  at  the 
Mohawk,  which  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  Wood-creek. 
This  stream  has  its  outlet  in  the  Oneida  lake,  or  rather  runs 
through  it  into  Onondaga  river,  the  common  channel  of  all  the 
waters  in  a  numerous  train  of  lakes  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
This  river  joins  lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego  ;  a  spot  well  known 
in  the  history  of  American  campaigns.  A  part  of  these  united 
waters  meet  the  ocean  at  Sandy- Hook,  and  another  part  at 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  this  quarter,  therefore,  Rome 
is  the  separating  ground  between  the  waters  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  St.  L'lwrence. 

*  This  account  of  llerkimer'ft  renccmnier  ctiflcn  from  those  which  hare 
been  ijublished.  1  nccivt- d  ic  from  gentlemen  living  near  the  scene  of 
ectiun,  who  had  had  the  bivt  oT*f>rrtiinirTes  uf  |iuiiing  cuncct  mfbrnntioii. 
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The  canal  is  of  safficient  breadth  and  depth  to  admit  the 
common  boats  of  the  Mohawk.  At  both  ends  it  is  secured  by 
locks.     Hitherto  it  has  been  little  used. 

The  village  of  Rome  is  a  very  unpromising  copy  of  the 
great  exemplar  from  which  it  has  derived  its  name.  The  land 
on  which  it  is  built  is  poor,  and  surrounded  by  alders  or  half- 
starved  trees.  The  houses  are  about  twenty  in  number,  and 
decent  in  their  appearance :  the  whole  aspect  is  uninviting. 
The  proprietor  of  the  ground,  a  gentleman  of  New- York,  be- 
lieving, as  proprietors  usually  do,  that  his  lands  will  soon  be 
very  valuable,  has  taken  effectual  care  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  so,  by  distributing  them  into  small  house  lots, 
demanding  excessive  rents,  and  adopting  other  unwise  mea- 
sures. 

.  The  canal,  through  which,  when  the  outlets  are  open,  runs 
a  sprightly  stream,  adds  not  a  little  cheerfulness  to  the  village. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  benefit  derived  from  it  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  base  of  their  settlement  b  composed  almost  wholly  of 
small  round  stones.  The  canal  being  dug  to  a  depth  con- 
siderably lower  than  their  cellars,  heretofore  wet  and  trouble- 
some, has  effectually  drained  them.  The  water  also  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  wells,  which  was  of  a  bad  quality,  has  by 
the  same  means  been  drawn  off;  and  the  remainder,  flowing 
from  a  deeper  source,  has  become  materially  sweeter  and 
better. 

Fort  Stanwix  is  still  in  a  tolerable  degree  of  preservation* 
It  is  what  b  sometimes  called  a  round  work,  built  about  sixty 
or  eighty  rods  north-eastward  from  the  centre  of  this  village ; 
not  of  a  regular  figure,  but  suited  to  that  of  the  ground.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  three  rows  of  palisadoes, 
which  are  still  remaining.  In  the  centre  stands  a  small  and 
miserable  block-house.  On  the  north-east  spreads  a  hand- 
some interval,  the  only  fertile  or  pleasant  gpround  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

This  fortress,  then  in  an  indifferent  state  of  repair,  was  de- 
fended by  Colonel  Gansevoort  against  Baron  St.  Leger  and 
Sir  John  Johnson,  in  the  expedition  already  mentioned. 

Siir  John  had  scarcely  left  the  ground,  to  attack  Greneral 
Herkimer,  when  lieutenant-Colonel  Willet,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  from  the  garrison,  made  a  sortie  upon  the  enemy ;  and. 
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fUImg'  upon  their  camp  unexpectedly,  drove  IImiii  cmt  of  it 
almost  without  renstance.  A  part  fled  into  the  woodf,  and  m 
part  crossed  the  river ;  while  WiUet  plundered  the  camp  of 
muskets,  blankets,  and  various  other  articles  of  nnnsMoiaMii 
value.  A  party  of  the  British  attempted  to  intereopt  hk  vo- 
turn  to  the  fort ;  but,  with  a  field-piece  and  a  vigorous  nraakoCiy, 
he  attained  them  with  so  much  spirit*  that  they  fled  a  sacoad 
time.  Several  of  the  enemy  fell,  and  among*  theoi  soma  of 
the  principal  Indian  warri<Nrs«    Willet  did  not  lose  a  asan* 

At  the  return  of  Sir  John,  St  Leger  summoned  OansavMrl 
in  a  verbal  message,  sufiiciently  pompous  and  UMBasmg,  to 
surrender.  Gransevoort  refused  to  receive  the  message.  Tkb 
next  day  he  received  a  written  demand  of  the  sa 
exhibiting  in  magnificent  terms  the  successes  of  G^eneial 
goyne,  the  strength  of  the  army  under  St  Leger,  the  tenlilo 
determination  of  the  savages,  his  own  efforts  to  soAbs  thair 
ferocity,  and  the  hopeless  situation  of  the  gamaoa>  An 
laboured  strain  of  this  declamation,  instead  of  [iiiiilmiing  its 
intended  effect,  only  persuaded  the  Americans  that  8t  Legai'a 
affairs  were  not  very  prosperous,  nor  his  army  very  foimidabla. 
Oansevoort  therefore  answered,  that,  being  entrusted  by  Ha 
country  with  the  command  of  the  fort,  he  would  defend  it  to 
the  last,  without  any  regard  to  consequences. 

The  situation  of  the  garrison,  though  not  desperate, 
from  being  promising.  Relief  was  necessary  for  them) 
Gkmsevoort  determined  to  advertise,  if  possible,  the  oouBliy 
below  of  his  circumstances.  Colonel  Wiiiet  and  T  iautensBt 
Stockwell  readilv  undertook  this  haHrdoos  mission.  Aa 
Indian  enemy  is  in  a  sense  always  at  hand,  and  always 
He  is  always  roaming  from  place  to  place;  the 
escaping  him  scarcely  exists  x  and  the  consequence  of 
into  his  hands  is  almost  of  course  fatal.  These  gallant 
however,  crept  on  theb  hands  and  knees  through  the 
encampment ;  and,  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  Indian 
adopting  the  various  arts  of  concealment  which  meo, 
tomed  to  forests,  acquire  with  extreme  accuracy,  they  anivied 
safely  at  the  German  Flats ;  whence  without  dsager  thoy  pm^ 
sued  their  course  directly  to  the  head-quarters  of  Oeneral 
Schuyler,  then  commanding  the  American  army  at  Stilwatmr* 

Scbayler  nnmediatoly  dispatched  a  body  of  troopa  lo  Hm 
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reSdf  of  Oansevoort*  under  the  oomiiiaQd  of  Greneral  Arnold^ 
wlio  volunteered  Us  services  on  the  occasion.  As  he  was  ad* 
vancing  up  the  Mohawk,  a  Mr.  Schuyler,  who  was  a  nephew 
of  General  Herkimer  (but  who  was  a  tory,  and  accused  of 
being  a  spy),  was  brought  into  his  camp.  After  examining 
the  circumstanees,  Arnold  wisely  determined  to  avail  himself 
of  this  man's  services*  He  proposed  to  him  a  scheme  for 
alarming  the  enemy,  particularly  the  savages,  by  announcing  to 
them,  that  a  formidable  army  was  in  full  march  to  destroy  them; 
and  assured  him  of  Us  life  and  estate  if  he  would  enter  heartily 
into  the  interests  of  his  countryi  and  faithfully  execute  a  mis- 
sion of  this  nature.  Schuyler,  who  was  shrewd,  resolute, 
versed  in  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Indians,  acquainted 
with  some  of  their  chiefs,  and  therefore  perfectly  qualified  for 
this  business,  readily  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  His  father 
and  brother  were  in  the  mean  time  kept  as  hostages  for  his 
fidelity ;  and  were  both  to  be  hung  without  mercy,  if  he  proved 
unfaithful.  One  of  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations,  a  friend 
of  the  Americans,  and  of  Schuyler  also,  was  let  into  the 
secret,  and  cheerfully  embarked  in  the  design.  Having  settled 
the  whole  plan  of  proceeding  with  this  warrior,  Schuyler  made 
the  best  of  hb  way  to  Fort  Stanwix. 

Colonel  St.  Leger  bad  pushed  the  siege  with  considerable 
activity,  and  advanced  his  works  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  fort  Upon  Schuyler's  arrival  he  told  a  lament- 
able story  of  his  being  taken  by  Arnold^  his  escape  from  hang- 
ing, and  the  danger  which  he  had  encountered  in  his  flighit. 
He  showed  them,  also,  several  holes  made  by  shot  in  his  coat, 
while  he  was  attempting  to  escape ;  and  declared,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  formidable  army  of  Atterieans  was  marchii^  with 
ML  speed  to  attack  the  British.  Hie  Americans,  he  observed, 
had  no  hostility  toward  the  Indians,  and  wished  not  to  injure 
them ;  but  added,  that  if  die  Indians  continued  with  the  British, 
they  must  unquestionably  take  their  share  of  whatever  cala- 
mities might  befal  their  allies. 

The  Indians  being  thus  thcMroughly  ahumed,  the  chief  who 
was  in  the  secret  arrived,  s»  if  by  mere  accident ;  and  in  the 
mysterious  manner  of  that  people,  began  to  insinuate  to  his 
countrymen,  that  a  Inrd  had  brought  him  intelligence  of  great 
mooMnt    TUs  hint  set  (hew  eurbrity  afloat,  and  excited  a 
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series  of  anxious  inquiries.  To  these  he  replied  in  hints  and 
suggestions,  concerning  warriors  in  great  numbers,  marchiog 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  abeady  far  adTanoed.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  dispatched  two  or  three  young  waniors  in 
search  of  intelKgence.  These  scoutSp  who  had  reoeiTed  their 
cue,  returned,  as  they  had  been  directed,  at  different  times; 
mnd  conBrmed,  as  if  by  mere  accident  also,  all  that  had  been 
said  by  Schuyler  and  the  sachem.  The  Indians,  already  di»- 
gusted  with  the  service,  which  they  found  a  mere  contrast  to 
the  promises  of  the  British  commanders  and  their  own  expeet- 
ations,  and  sore  with  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  the 
battle  with  Greneral  Herkimer,  were  now  so  completely  alamad* 
that  they  determined  upon  an  immediate  retreat. 

St.  Leger,  who  had  unwisely  boasted  at  first  of  his  own 
strength,  and  his  future  exploits  against  the  Americans,  and 
spoken  contemptuously  of  their  weakness  and  cowardice ;  who 
had  predicted,  in  magnificent  terms,  the  certainty  of  their  flight; 
and  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  the  Indians  would  reach 
Albany,  had  disgusted  these  people  thoroughly,  by  failing  alto- 
gether of  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.     In  Tain,  therefofe, 
did  he  exert  all  his  address,  when  he  saw  them  preparing  to 
quit  the  ground,  to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose.     He 
exhorted,  argued,  and  promised  in  vain.     They  reproached 
him  with  having  violated  all  his  former  promises,  and  pro- 
nounced him  undeser\'ing  of  any  further  confidence.     He  at- 
tempted to  get  them  drunk,  but  they  refused  to  drink.   When 
he  found  all  his  efforts  fruitless,  and  saw  that  thev  were  de- 
termined  to  go,  he  urged  them  to  move  in  the  rear  of  his 
army,  but  they  charged  him  with  a  design  to  sacrifice  them  far 
his  own  safety.     In  a  mixture  of  rage  and  despair,  he  broke 
up  his  encampment  with  such  haste,  that  he  left  his  tents,  can- 
non, and  stores  to  the  besieged.   The  flight  of  this  army  (for  it 
could  not  be  called  a  retreat)  was  through  a  deep  forest,  and 
the  spongy  soil  which  I  have  elsewhere  described.    The  road 
was  imperfectly  made,  and  encumbered  with  all  the  difficulties 
incident  to  new  roads  on  such  a  surface.    The  march  was 
therefore  not  a  little  embarrassed  and  distressing.    The  sa- 
chem, who  had  been  partner  with  Schuyler  in  the  plot,  accom- 
panied the  flying  army.     Naturally  a  wag,  and  pleased  to  see 
the  garrison  rescued  from  their  dan^r,  he  engaged  aevenl  of 
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Ui  joang  men  to  repeat,  at  proper  intervak,  the  cry  ^'  They 
are  coming.**  This  unwelcome  sound,  yoa  will  easily  believe^ 
quickened  the  march  of  the  fugitiyes  whenever  it  was  heard. 
The  soldiers  threw  away  their  packs,  and  the  commanders 
took  care  not  to  be  in  the  rear.  Mortified  beyond  measure 
by  so  disastrous  an  issue  of  an  expedition,  from  which  they 
had  promised  themselves  no  small  reputation  and  profit,  these 
gentlemen  began  speedily  to  accuse  each  other  of  folly  and 
misconduct,  in  their  respective  departments,  during  the  enter- 
prise. Accusation  begat  accusation,  and  reproach,  reproach; 
until  they  at  length  drew  their  swords  upon  each  other. 
Several  of  the  sachems  now  interfered ;  and  with  that  native 
good  sense,  which  is  found  everywhere,  persuaded  them  to  a 
reconciliation.  After  much  fatigue,  and  at  least  an  equal 
degree  of  mortification,  they  finally  reached  the  Oneida  lake ; 
and  there,  probably,  felt  themselves  for  the  first  time  secure 
firom  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 


Siary  of  Captain  Greg.     Wkitesbaraugh.    Jmdg9  Wkii9* 

Herkimer.     Canal  at  Little  Falls.     Captam  Bmikr. 

Destruction  of  Cherry  Valley.     Cantgokarvo. 

joharie. 

Dbar  Sib; 

In  the  aatamD,  when  the  siege  of  Fort  Stmiiz 

raised,  the  following  occurrence  took  place  here:* 

Greg,  one  of  the  American  officers  left  in  the  gairison,  weal 

oat  one  afternoon  with  a  corporal,  belonging  to  the  mmm 

corps,  to  shoot  pigeons.     When  the  day  was  far  advaMed, 

Greg,  knowing  that  the  savages  were  at  times  prowling  idiumI 

die  fort,  determined  to  return.     At  that  moment  a  small  flock 

of  pigeons  alighted  upon  a  tree  in  the  vicinity.    The  corponl 

proposed  to  try  a  shot  at  them ;  and,  having  approached  aafi- 

ciently  near,  was  in  the  act  of  elevating  his  piece  towards  the 

pigeons,  when  the  report  of  two  muskets,  discharged  by  ob- 

known  hands,  at  a  small  distance,  was  heard ;  the  same  inslBBt 

Greg  saw  his  companion  fall,  and  felt  himsely  badly  woonded 

in  the  side.     He  tried  to  stand ;  but  speedily  fell,  and  m  m 

moment  perceived  a  huge  Indian  taking  long  strides  towaida 

him,  with  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand.    The  savage  strock  him 

several  blows  on  the  head,  drew  his  knife,  cut  a  circle  throogii 

the  skin  from  his  forehead  to  the  crown,  and  then  drew  off  Ike 

scalp  with  his  teeth.     At  the  approach  of  the  savage*  Ong 

had  counterfeited  the  appearance  of  being  dead  with  as  mnch 

address  as  he  could  use,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  pemiada 

his  butcher  that  he  was  really  dead ;  otherwise,  measocea  ttill 

more  effectual  would  have  been  employed  to  d'spatrk  hioiu 

It  H  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  pain  prodneed  bj 

these  wounds  was  intense  and  dreadful.    Tlioae  on  the  head 
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1rere»  however,  far  the  most  excmciating,  although  that  in  his 
side  was  beKeTed  by  him  to  be  mortal.  The  savages,  having 
finished  their  bloody  business,  withdrew* 

As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  gone,  Grreg,  who  had  se^i^^his 
companion  fall,  determined^  if  possible,  to  make  his  way  to  the 
spot  where  he  lay,  from  a  persuasion,  that  if  he  could  place 
li^  head  upon  the  corporal's  body,  it  would  in  some  degree  re- 
lieve Us  excessive  anguish*  Accordingly  he  made  an  effort  to 
rise ;  and,  having  with  great  di£Bculty  succeeded,  immediatdy 
feH.  He  was  not  only  weak  and  distressed,  but  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  self-command  by  the  blows  of  the  to* 
mahawk.  Strongly  prompted^  however,  by  this  little  hope  of 
mitigating  his  sufferings,  be  made  a  second  attempt,  and  again 
fell*  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts^  he  finally  regained 
possession  of  his  feet ;  and,  staggering  slowly  through  the  fo- 
vest,  he  at  lengA  reached  the  spot  where  the  corporal  lay. 
The  Indian,  who  had  marked  him  for  his  prey,  took  a  surer 
aim  than  his  fellow,  and  killed  him  outright,  Greg  found  him 
lifeless  and  scalped.  With  some  difficulty  he  laid  his  own 
bead  upon  the  body  of  his  companion ;  and,  as  he  had  hoped, 
found  material  relief  from  this  position. 

While  he  was  enjoying  this  little  comfort,  he  met  with  trou- 
ble from  a  new  quarter.  A  small  dog,  which  belonged  to  him, 
and  had  accompanied  him  in  ins  hunting,  but  to  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  wholly  inattentive,  now  came  up  to  him  in  an 
apparent  agony ;  and,  leaping  around  him  in  a  variety  of  in- 
voluntary motions,  yelped,  whined,  and  cried,  in  an  unusual 
manner,  to  the  no  small  molestation  of  his  master.  Greg  was 
not  in  a  situation  to  bear  the  disturbance  even  of  affection.  H^ 
tried  in  every  way  which  he  coidd  think  of  to  force  the  dog 
(nm  him,  but  be  tried  in  vain.  At  length,  wearied  by  his  cries 
and  agitations,  md  not  knowing  bow  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
he  addressed  the  animal  as  if  he  had  been  a  rational  being': 
'*  If  you  wish  so  much  to  help  me,  go'and  call  some  one  to  my 
relief."  At  these  words  the  creature  instantly  left  him,  aM 
T$m  through  the  forest  at  foil  speed,  to  the  great  comfort  of  his 
master,  who  now  hoped  to  die  quietly. 

The  dog  made  his  way  direc%  to  three  men  belonging*  to 
th^  garrison,  who  were  fishii^  at  the  distance  of  a  mifo  firom 
HM^scette^ef  (fabtrnge^.    As  soon  is  he  came  itp  to  A'em,  he 
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began  to  cry  in  the  same  afflicting  manner ;  and»  advancing 
near  them^  turned,  and  vent  slowly  back  towards  the  poini 
where  his  master  lay,  keeping  his  eye  continoalfy  on  the  men* 
All  this  he  repeated  several  times.  At  length  one  of  the  men 
observed  to  his  companions,  that  there  was  something  voy 
traordinary  in  the  actions  of  the  dog ;  and  that,  in  his 
they  ought  to  find  out  the  cause.  His  companions  were  of  the 
same  mind ;  and  they  immediately  set  out,  with  an  inteotion  to 
follow  the  animal  whither  he  should  lead  them.  After  they  hnd 
pursued  him  some  distance,  and  found  nothing,  tbej 
discouraged.  The  sun  was  set,  and  the  forest  was 
They  therefore  determined  to  return.  The  moment  the  dog 
saw  them  wheel  about,  ho  b^^  to  cry  with  increaMd 
violence ;  and,  coming  up  to  the  men,  took  hold  of  the  skirts 
of  their  coats  with  his  teeth,  and  attempted  to  poll  thea 
towards  the  point  to  which  he  had  before  directed  their  eoune* 
When  they  stopped  again,  he  leaned  his  back  against  the  back 
part  of  their  legs,  as  if  endeavouring  to  push  theas  onwnd  lo 
his  master.  Astonished  at  this  conduct  of  the  dog,  Ihej 
agreed,  after  a  little  deliberation ,  to  follow  him  natil  ho 
should  stop.  The  animal  conducted  them  directly  to  his  BMia* 
ter.  They  found  him  still  living,  and  after  burying  the  cotpo^ 
ral  as  well  as  they  could,  they  carried  Greg  to  the  fort.  Here 
his  wounds  were  dressed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  such  suniil* 
ance  was  rendered  to  him  as  proved  the  means  of  reatoiing 
him  to  perfect  health. 

This  story  I  received  from  Captain  Edward  Bnlkley*  n 
respectable  ofiBcer  of  General  Parson*s  brigade.  Greg  his* 
self,  a  few  days  before,  communicated  all  the  particnbn  lo 
Captain  Bulkley.  I  will  only  add,  what  I  never  think  of  with- 
out pain,  and  what  I  am  sure  every  one  of  my  readers  will  vt- 
gret,  that  not  long  after  a  brutal  fellow  wantonly  shot  this  me- 
ritorious and  faithful  dog. 

Rome  was  incorporated  in  1796,  and  in  1800  i  iintainnJ 
1,479  inhabitanU ;  and,  in  1810,  2,003. 

On  our  return  we  examined  the  locks  of  the  canal  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  as  we  had  before  done  at  the  western,  and 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  bricks,  compong  the 
walls  of  the  locks  and  the  common  outlet,  already  bfginninf 
to  moulder  away,  although  the  work  had  been  finished  littk 
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more  than  two  years.  I  have  seen  no  good  bricks  in  this  re- 
gion. In  fire-places  they  are  soon  burnt  out ;  whenever  tbej 
are  exposed  to  the  weather  they  speedily  dissolve. 

We  reached  Whitesborough  in  the  evening.  This  pretty 
village  is  built  on  a  handsome  plain,  bordering  the  interval  of 
the  Mohawk.  The  houses,  which  for  so  new  a  settlement  are 
uncommonly  good,  stand  on  a  single  street,  parallel  to  the  ri- 
ver, straight,  smooth,  and  beautiful.  It  contains  two  churches ; 
a  Presbyterian,  erected  at  an  early  date  of  the  settlement, 
small,  and  indifferent;  and  a  Baptist,  better  but  unfinished* 
Several  genteel  families  reside  here,  who  are  eminently  hos- 
pitable to  strangers,  and  furnish  each  other  the  pleasures  of 
polished  society. 

Judge  White,  the  father  of  this  setdement,  was  originally 
an  inhabitant  of  Middletown,  in  Connecticut  In  the  year 
1785,  his  own  family,  and  that  of  Moses  Foot,  Esquire,  wore 
the  only  inhabitants  in  the  tract,  extending  from  the  Grerman 
Flats  to  the  Oneida  reservation ;  containing,  under  the  name  of 
Whitestown,  the  present  township  of  that  name,  together  with 
those  of  Paris  and  Westmoreland,  an  area  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  square  miles.  In  1796  there  were  in  this  tract 
7,890  inhabitants ;  in  the  year  1800, 10,676 ;  and,  in  the  year 
1810,  11,466.  When  Mr.  White  came  first  to  this  spot,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  afterward,  he  was  obliged  to  convey 
all  the  com  consumed  in  his  family  to  mills  at  the  German 
Flats.  The  hardships,  which  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  as 
suffered  by  settlers  upon  new  lands,  he  was  compelled  to  un- 
dergo, but  in  the  end  found  himself  suflBciently  rewarded  by  a 
large  estate,  and  a  circle  of  respectable  neighbours.  There  are 
DOW  about  sixty  houses  in  this  village. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  present  Whitestown  contained  44tlS 
inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810, 4,912. 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  October  1st,  leaving  my  cmn- 
panions  at  Whitesborough,  I  rode  to  Herkimer  in  company 
with  Mr.  B  At  Uticawe  crossed  the  Mohawk;  and 

just  after  we  had  passed  the  bridge  a  man  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  who,  together  with  his  whole  family,  consisting  of  nine  or 
ten  persons,  were  afflicted  with  the  goitres. 

Herkimer  is  a  small  village  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mohawk 
and  West  Canada  creek,  twenty  miles  from  Whitesborough. 


I 
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The  couotry  between  Utica  and  Heridmer  is  chitBj  a  wilder* 
neeiy  and  the  road  indifierent  The  expansion,  bete,  I  tomnd 
to  be  larger  than  it  appeared  from  the  other  side  of  the  riTer. 
From  the  hills,  which  terminate  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  tiie 
cieeky  it  extends  westward  not  less  than  seren  aules,  nd  Hs 
bieadth,  where  greatest,  is  not  less  than  two.  The  TiBaft, 
consisting  ofabont  thirty  booses,  is  boilt  upon  a  small  elefatioef 
abont  a  mile  from  both  of  these  streams.  They  are  eUeij 
Dntch  buildings.  This  piece  of  groond  is  in  a  great  reeasnie 
filled  with  small  round  stones,  appearing  as  if  their  an^es  had 
been  wom  off  by  being  loi^  under  water,  and  is  snppoaad  by 
die  inhabitants  to  hare  been  anciently  the  bottom  of  a  hka. 
The  situation  is,  I  think*  pleasanter  than  that  of  any  other  nD^fa 
in  this  region.  The  public  buildings  are  an  old  and  rery  efdi> 
nary  Dutch  church,  and  a  court  bouse,  a  decent  building;  as 
are  several  of  the  modem  dwdling^houses. 

Herkimer  is  the  sUre  town  of  the  county  bearing  the 
name.    Some  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  have  been  planted 
many  years.    It  is  now  filling  up  with  colonists  firaa  New* 
England. 

In  1790,  this  township  contained,  probably  within  limila 
▼ery  diflRwent  from  the  present,  1,625  inhabitants;  in  UHt 
2,fi84;  and,  in  1610,  2,748. 

Wednesday,  October  2, 1  rode  to  Caaajoharie,  by  tkeliltia 
FaHs,  seven  miles  below  Herkimer.  At  this  place  the  Mohawkt 
passing  between  two  mountains,  runs  over  a  rift  of  rooks^ 
soaroeiy  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  this  diitinoa 
descends  between  thirty  and  forty  feet.  To  connect  the  nnvF 
gatioB  above  with  thai  below,  a  canal  of  the  same  length  is 
partly  dug,  and  pardy  blown  out  of  the  rock,  of  sufioaasii 
depth  and  bieadth  to  admit  the  boats  of  this  river.  Ilia 
guarded  at  both  ends  by  locks.  I  thought  the  work  weB  eft« 
eented,  and  was  informed  that  it  answers  the  expedaliona  of 
the  company. 

This  canal,  and  that  at  Rome,  it  is  said,  cost»  togedmrf 
400,000  dollars. 

In  the  appearance  of  these  (alls  there  is  nothing  very  ini^ 
resting,  but  the  surrounding  objects  cannot  fail  to  eng^ps  the 
attantion  of  a  curious  traveller.  The  hills  on  both  mdaa  are 
sleep  and  ragged,  and  strike  the  eye  at  a  glance,  as  if  thaf 
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fontmlj  were  united,  4aid»  thus  pies^iting  a  barrier  to  tike 
valeii  of  the  Mohawk,  converted  them  into  a  large  lake,  which 
covered  all  the  low  grounds,  as  far  back  as  the  hills  west  of 
Wfaitesborough.  On  the  north  side  particularly,  both  at  and 
below  the  fiedb,  the  rocks  exhibit  the  ^ost  evident  proofis  of 
having  been  formerij  worn  and  washed  for  a  long  period.  I 
saw  these  proofs,  when  returning  from  Niagara,  strikingly  ex* 
hihked,  not  less  as  I  judged  than  forty  feet,  and  am  itrfcNrmed^ 
thai  the  same  appearances  exist  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  stream.  The  hills,  bordering 
the  intervals  of  the  Mohawk  westward  of  this  spot^  have 
generally  the  appearance  of  banko,  and  the  stones  in  many 
other  places,  beside  Herkimer,  resemble  those  iriuch  are  found 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

These  fells  are  in  the  township  of  Herkimer. 

I  crossed  the  river  at  tiiis  place,  and  entered  Minden.  The 
road,  after  it  leaves  the  Mohawk,  passes  over  a  hill,  called 
Pleasant  hiH,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Hendriclu 

I  dined  at  Hudson's.  East  Canada  creek  joins  the  Mohawk 
directly  opposite  this  house.  Beside  this  creek,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  Mohawk,  fell  Captain  Butler,  son  of  Colmiel 
John  Butler,  a  noted  partisan  of  the  British  in  the  revdutioiiaiy 
war.  This  man  is  consigned  to  immortal  infamy  by  the  base** 
nete,  treaehery^  and  cruelty,  with  which  he  betrayed  Colonel 
Zebulon  Butler,  a  respectable  American  oflScer  at  Foft  King* 
stem,  under  the  sacred  exhibition  of  a  flag ;  and  butchered  and 
burnt  the  garrisons  and  peo{de  of  Kingston  and  Wilkesbme, 
consisting  of  men.  Women,  and  children*  Young  Butler  left 
Canada  in  company  with  Colonel  Brandt,  on  an  expeditioB 
against  the  town  <k  Cherry  Valley,  a  Dutch  settiemeni  aboi|t 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  this  pUice^  Coleael  Aides,'  the 
AmericaB  commander,  with  a  want  of  vigikmce  whidicamiBt 
be  eseused^  suflTered  himself  to  be  smfirised,  aad^  havaig  lodged 
without  the  fort,  was  killed  on  his  way  thither.  The  towB 
was  attacked  about  day  break.  For  three  hours  the  invadiBg 
party,  consisting  of  about  five  hundred  British,  refugees,  and 
Indians,  assaulted  the  fort ;  when,  fining  the  attempt  hope- 
lesl,  the^  fell  upon  the  town,  plundered  and  burnt  the  houses^ 
and  butchered  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  not 
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After  this  work  of  devastadon  was  finished,  Bntler  marched 
to  Fort  Plain,  a  settlement  in  the  township  of  Canajoharie, 
which  he  destroyed  in  the  same  manner.  Near  Hiidsoo*s, 
seven  miles  above  Fort  Plain,  he  crossed  the  Mohawk,  and, 
following  his  party  at  some  distance  in  the  rear,  was  ovwtaken 
by  two  Indian  chiefs,  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  and  wounded  with 
a  musket  ball.  When  his  enemies  came  np,  he  begged  for 
quarter ;  but  one  of  them,  with  a  hoarse  and  terrible  voiee, 
cried  out  **  Sherry  Valley !  '*  and  dispatched  bun  instaotly 
with  a  tomahawk ;  a  dreadful,  but  just  reward  for  his  tiger- 
Kke  cruelty. 

An  accident  took  place  in  this  expedition,  not  less  honoer- 
able  to  Brandt  than  disgraceful  to  Butler.  Butler  and  hie 
cut-throats  had  just  entered  a  house  in  Cherry  Valley,  the 
mistress  of  which  was  then  lying  in  child-bed,  and  ordered  both 
the  mother  and  the  infant  to  be  butchered.  At  that  moment 
Brandt  coming  up,  cried  out,  "  What,  kill  a  woman  and  chOd! 
No ;  that  child  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  king,  nor  a  friend  to 
the  congress.  Long  before  he  will  be  big  enough  to  do  any 
mischief,  the  dispute  will  be  settled.**  He  then  set  a  gward 
at  the  door,  and  thus  saved  the  lives  of  both  parent  and 
child.  These  facts  were  communicated  to  me  by  the  Ber. 
Mr.  Kirkland. 

Immediately  after  I  left  Hudson's,  I  was  presented  with  a 
prospect  entirely  novel  to  me.  Ten  women,  of  German  ex- 
traction, were  arranged  in  front  of  a  little  building,  baiy 
employed  in  dressing  flax.  In  my  childhood  I  had  sees 
women,  in  a  small  number  of  instances,  busied  in  the  proper 
labour  of  men,  particularly  in  raking  hay  immediately  before  a 
shower,  when  the  pressing  nature  of  the  case  demanded  extr»» 
ordinary  exertions.  Even  this  I  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years. 
Women  in  New- England  are  employed  only  in  and  abont  the 
house,  and  in  the  proper  business  of  the  sex.  I  do  not  know, 
that  I  was  ever  more  struck  with  the  strangeness  of  any  sight, 
than  with  the  appearance  and  business  of  these  Gin  man 
females. 

I  arrived  at  Canajoharie  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  day 
was  rejoined  bv  my  companions,  and  bv  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kirkland. 
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At  the  proposal  of  two  respectable  young  gentlemen  engaged 
here  in  extensive  business,  we  all  visited  the  Canajoharoo^, 
or  Great  boiling  pot,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Six  Nations.  This 
pot  is  a  vast  cavity  in  a  mass  of  lime-stone,  forming  the  bed 
of  the  mill-stream,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  dimensions 
of  the  cavity  are  twenty-two  feet  diameter  one  way,  and 
eighteen  the  other.  The  bottom  was  so  covered  with  stones 
and  gravel,  that  its  depth  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained. 
To  the  gravel  it  was  eight  feet,  and  without  a  reasonable  doubt 
was  two  feet  deeper.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  oval,  somewhat 
irregular.  The  brim  is  almost  an  exact  level.  The  sides,  and, 
so  far  as  we  could  examine  it,  the  bottom,  are  remarkably 
smooth  and  handsome.  It  was  full  of  water,  received  from 
one  small  current,  and  escaping  by  another.  The  water  was 
perfectly  quiet,  pure,  and  of  au  elegant,  light  sea-green. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.  It  is  questionable  whether 
another  cavity  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  equal  dimensions,  can 
\h*  found  in  this  country*,  perhaps  in  the  world.  I  ought  to 
obser^-e,  that  I  am  indebted  for  these  dimensions  to  the  infor- 
mation of  gentlemen,  living  in  the  vicinity. 

When  the  water  is  high,  it  pours  furiously  down  the  ledge 
of  the  same  rock,  crossing  the  stream  just  above,  into  the 
Canajoharoo,  and  causes  it  to  boil  with  a  singular  violence,  and 
to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  caldron,  foaming  with  vehement 
agitations  over  its  brim.     Had  Homer  and  Virgil  seen  this 
phenomenon  in  its  most  advantageous  situation,  it  would,  I 
think,  have  added  not  a  little  splendour  to  the  similes  which 
they  hare  derived  from  the  objects,  which  it  so  much  resembles. 
The  surrounding  scenery  would  have  improved  the  picture, 
when  drawn  by  such  hands,  in  a  wonderful  degree.      The 
whole  coarse  of  this  stream,  so  far  as  we  ascended  it,  which 
was  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  partly  over  a  bed  of  lime-stone,  ex- 
tending just  above  the  Canajoharoo,  and  partly  over  a  stratum 
of  slate.    The  banks,  which  at  our  entrance  into  thb  scene 
were  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  height,  gradually  ascended  for  about 
half  a  mile,  till  they  reached  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty.    This  height,  commencing  just  above  the  gpreat  basin, 

*  Sit  th^  word  is  ^pl•U  bj  Mr.  Kirkland. 
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they  maintained  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  farther.  Tlie 
chasm,  every  where  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  wide,  is 
worn  through  the  solid  slate  by  the  united  power  of  the  stream 
and  the  atmosphere.  Of  this  substance,  stratified  in  laminas, 
often  not  thicker  than  a  knife-blade,  the  banks  are  entirely 
formed.  These  laminae,  like  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk 
formeriy  mentioned,  are  so  fragile  as  to  be  easily  broken  and 
pulled  out  by  the  fingers,  and  when  the  hand  is  drawn  with 
moderate  force,  they  descend  along  the  side  of  the  precipice, 
in  a  shower. 

Below  runs  a  beautiful  stream  over  a  bed,  clean  and  hand- 
some, and  with  its  continual  windings,  elegant  cascades,  and 
diversified  murmurs,  forms  the  only  cheerful  object  in  view, 
except  the  long  narrow  stripe  of  azure  seen  over  head.  On 
both  sides  rise  stupendous  walls  of  a  deep  black,  awful  with 
their  hanging  precipices,  which  are  hollowed  into  a  thousand 
fantastical  forms ;  here  shelving  over  you,  there  upright,  and 
everywhere  varied  by  the  wild  hand  of  nature.  Long  ranges 
of  trees  on  both  sides,  overhanging  the  precipices,  increase 
the  obscurity  and  finish  the  picture. 

As  you  advance  up  the  stream,  you  proceed  in  a  grand  and 
gloomy  vista,  not  suflSciendy  straight  to  show  what  is  before 
you,  until  you  suddenly  arrive  at  a  cascade  sixty  feet  in  height, 
where  the  water  descends  with  a  suflScient  approximation  to 
perpendicularity  to  convert  the  current  from  a  sheet  into  a 
mass  of  foam,  perfectly  white  and  elegant.  A  little  below  is 
a  basin,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  so  deep  as  to  be  black,  and 
above,  the  eye  traces  the  avenue  through  a  considerable 
distance,  until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  gloomy  winding*  of  tlie 
chasm. 

The  impression,  made  by  this  singular  scene,  is  not  a  Utde 
increased  by  an  interesting  relic  of  animated  existence.  On 
the  brow  of  the  western  precipice,  so  near  that  the  walk  of 
his  mansion  are  visible  below,  lived,  some  yean  nnoe,  a 
hermit,  who  chose  in  this  solitary  spot  to  sechde  Umaelf 
from  the  walks  of  man.  One  of  the  gentlemen  pesent 
engaged  to  obtain  for  me  his  history ;  but  the  engagement, 
like  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  was  never  fulfilled.  This 
is  the  second  hermit  of  whom  I  have  heard  in  the  United 
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States^.    That  train  of  nusfortones,  by  which  men  are  inclined 
to  thwart  the  commanding  propensity  of  their  nature,  and  are 

*  I  have  lately  been  ioforroed  of  a  third,  whu  hat  lived  many  yean  be- 
tween Norfolk  in  Connecticut,  and  New-Mariborough  in  Massacbusettsf. 

t  The  person  here  referred  to,  whose  name  was  Timothy  Leonard,  died 
in  Xew-Marlborough  in  1817,  ngcd  seventy.     He  was  bom  nearCanterbury^ 
ill  Connecticut,  of  parents  in  low  circumstances,  and  bound  out  and  brought 
op  in  Woodbury.     Af^cr  he  was  of  age,  ho  went  to  the  town  of  Fredericks- 
borgh  (N.  Y.)»  where  his  father  then  resided.     When  about  twenty-four,  he 
cmme  into  this  town,  a  sprightly  and  industrious  young  man.     He  purchased 
a  lot  of  new  land  remote  from  any  settlement ;    went  to  work,  cleared  a 
fine  piece  of  land,  and,  with  the  help  of  his  brother,  who  afterwards  came  to 
him,  erected  a  small  log-house,  in  which  they  lived  together  liarrooniously. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  he  visited  hb  friends,  and  returned  a  perfect  misao- 
tbrope ;  was  displeased  and  quarrelled  with  his  brother,  and  drove  him 
away.    He  gradually  became  deranged.    During  the  revolution  he  fancied 
himself  commander-in-chief,  and  finequendy  gave  orders  for  the  regulation  of 
cotyeis  and  the  army,  copies  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen,     lie  called 
himself  admiral.    He  became  troublesome  and  dangerous,  and  was  disarmed 
by  the  civil  authority.    Since  that  time  he  has  sought  no  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  has  lived  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and  obtained  his 
subsistence  by  the  cultivation  of  not  more  than  one  acre  of  land,    lliis  he 
manored  with  grass,  leaves,  and  other  vegetables.    His  principal  living  has 
been  com,  potatoes,  and  pumpkins.    For  a  time  be  kept  some  stock ;  had 
some  pasture ;  but  for  a  number  of  years  be  has  lived  alone,  with  the 
eiceptioii  of  a  few  domesticated  fowls.     Woodchucks,  rabbits,  skunks, 
weasels,  squirrels,  rats,  and  mice,  and  these  m'Uhcmi  dresiing,  were  the 
varieties  of  his  table.     His  clothing  consisted  of  two  garments,  fastened 
together  at  the  wabt  by  laige  wooden  pins,  and  was  made  of  wood,  hemp, 
or  flai,  twisted  coarse,  and  wove  in  narrow  stripes,  sewed  together,  and  puc 
oo  and  worn  out,  probably,  without  cleansing,  and  shoes,  or  mocasins  of 
bark  shaped  to  his  feet  and  wom  off.     He  could  read,  always  kept  the  year» 
day  of  the  month,  and  week.    He  was  not  disposed  to  convene  much  upon 
relig;ious  subjects.    He,  however,  kept  a  Testament ;  paid  some  regard  to 
the  sabbath ;  was  addicted  somewhat  to  profanity,  and  was  a  lover  of  ardent 
spirits.    He  expected  after  death  to  be  aboot  and  take  some  cmre  of  his 
turn.    For  some  yean  his  strength  has  been  fiuling,  bot  be  kept  aboot  till 
tho  Ytry  cby  before  he  died.    His  firieods  have  endeavoored  to  draw  him 
fKMD  his  retireoieot,  bot  in  vaio.    Thousands  from  the  neighbouring  towns 
have  visited  the  hermit,  for  so  he  was  called.    He  has  ofteo  in  the  summer 
SSMOO  been  found  naked ;  his  head  oncovered  and  oncombed,  and  hb  beard 
QBibafao.    His  oeighboors  have  hoen  disposed  to  assist  him,  bot  lie  has 
gMMnUy  refected  their  offisrs.    The  night  oo  which  he  died,  thougli  his 
dress  was  uncomfortable  and  filthy,  finding  him  very  weak,  they  wished  to 
have  remained  with  hiro ;  bot  oo,  tOHBorrow  be  should  be  aboot  a^un. 
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driven  oat  of  social  life  into  solitude,  is  here  very  rarely  eo« 
countered.  Hermits  on  the  eastern  continent  have  long  been 
familiar  objects ;  here  they  are  almost  absolutely  unknown. 

In  1790,  Canajobarie,  then  comprising  a  large  tract  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  contained  6,156  inhabitants.  In  1800, 
the  present  township  contained  2,276 ;  and,  in  1810,  4,010. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c« 

Bat  in  the  moniing  eariy  he  was  found  a  corpse.  His  reoiaiiit  wcie  the 
next  day  committed,  with  suitable  religious  services,  and  in  the  pmence  of 
a  large  concoune,  to  the  dust,  on  the  place  where  he  had  spent  nhnoil  half 
a  centurj  in  the  manner  described.  lie  was,  perhaps,  equally  desdtnte  of 
friends  and  enemies.  lie  was  industrious  and  honest.  He  lired  forhimadf 
entirely,  and  still  was  a  lesson  of  instruction  to  thousands.  The  pictnrt 
which  he  exhibited  was,  AmiMiit  nature  in  ruim. 
This  account  is  taken  from  the  '*  Connecticut  Courant,"  for  1817.  < 


LETTER  VI. 


Stwry  of  Mr.  Fonda.     Sir   William  Johnson,     Prospect 

from  Tripe's  Hill.    Johnstown.    Amsterdam.    Character 

of  Honourable  John  Jay ;  and  of  William  Pitt  Beers, 

JEsq.     Cohoes.      Waterford.     Half-Moon.     Stillwater. 

Saratoga. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Wb  left  Canajoharie  on  the  morning  of  the  4th»  and 
rode  to  Schenectady :  thirty-four  miles. 

At  the  Caghnawaga  village,  fourteen  miles  below  Canajo- 
harie, was  exhibited,  some  years  since,  a  strong  specimen  of 
Indian  rerenge.  A  Mr.  Fonda,  who  lived  here,  was  long  a 
distinguished  benefactor  of  the  Six  Nations ;  and  had  fed  and 
lodged  great  numbers  of  them  with  the  utmost  liberality. 
One  of  these  people  was  at  his  house,  heated  with  drink,  and 
very  insolent.  Mr.  Fonda,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  quiet 
him,  was  at  length  obliged  to  force  him  out  of  the  door. 
Some  time  afterwards  several  of  the  Senecas  entered  it  toge- 
ther. One  of  them  came  up  to  him  and  said,  **  At  such  a 
time  you  treated  my  brother  ill.  You  called  him  hard  names, 
and  dragged  him  out  of  yourhouse.^  At  the  word  he  plunged 
his  knife  into  Mr.  Fonda's  breast,  who  fell  and  expired. 
This  anecdote  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk- 
land. 

The  sight  of  Sir  William  Johnson's  mansion  in  this  vicinity, 
awakened  in  my  mind  a  variety  of  interesting  reflections. 
This  gentleman  was  bom  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1714. 
Sir  Peter  Warren,  having  married  an  American  lady,  pur- 
diased  a  large  estate  on  and  near  the  Mohawk.  In  the  year 
1784,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  his  nephew,  to  come 
and  superintend  the  property.  To  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
commission,  Mr.  Johnson  seated  himself  in  this  spot.     Here 
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he  became  of  course  extensively  acqaainted  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions.    He  studied  their  character;  acquired  their  language; 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  them ;  and  by  a  covse  of 
sagacious  measures  made  himself  so  agreeable  and  useful  to 
them,    that  for  many  years  he  possessed  an  influence  over 
them,  such  as  was  never  gained  by  any  other  white  man*    Hit 
constitution  was  unusually  firm ;  and  his  mind  hardy,  coarse, 
and  vigorous.     Unsusceptible  of  those  delicate  feelings*  by 
whidi  minds  of  a  softer  mould  are  in  a  g^at  measure  go- 
verned;  destitute  of  those  refined  attachments,  wUdi  are 
derived  from  a  correspondence  with  elegant  society ;  mod  on- 
oonfined  by  those  moral  restraints,  which  bridle  men  of  teadcr 
consciences,  he  here  saw  the  path  open  to  wealth  and  dia- 
tinction.  and  determined  to  make  the  utmost  of  hb  oppor- 
tunity.    In  troublesome  times  an  active,  ambitioiis  man  httpdly 
ever  fails  to  acquire  some  degree  of  consequence.    Such  wore 
the  times,  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  resided  at  this  place ;  $ai 
so  persevering  and  successful  was  he  in  turning  then  to  hia 
advantage,  that  he  rose  from  the  station  of  a  private  snlitkif 
to  the  command  of  an  army,  and  from  the  class  of  yeomea  to 
the  title  of  a  baronet.    In  the  year  1755  he  led  the  pcoviaciol 
army  to  Lake  George ;  where  was  achieved  the  first  violoiyt 
gained  on  the  British  side,  in  the  war  commeaonig  at  thai 
period.     For  this  victory,  towards  which  he  did  litlle  novo 
than  barely  hold  the  place  of  commander-in-chief,  be  reoeif  ed 
from  the  House  of  Commons  £5,000  sterling;  and  firaa  tho 
king  the  title  of  baronet,  and  the  oflke  of  superinteodeiit  of 
Indian  affairs.     In  the  year  1750,  being  at  the  head  of  tho 
provincial   troops,    employed    under  Brigadier-Geaeial  Fkt» 
deaux  to  besiege  Fort  Niagara,  he  became,  upon  tho  deoft 
of  that  oflBcer,  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  ar^j.  Mi 
directed  the  siege  with  activity  and  skill.     On  the  SMth  of 
July,  a  body  of  French  and  Indian  assailants  approochod  to 
raise  the  siege.     Sir  William  marched  out  to  meet  thea^ 
gained  a  complete  victory.     The  next  morning  the  fiprt  U 
surrendered ;  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of 
In  1700,  he  led  1,000  Iroquois  to  join  the  army  of 
Amherst  at  Oswego.     With  this  body  he  proceeded  oiidof 
the  command  of  that   illustrious  man  to  Montreal.     Here  ho 
concluded  his  military  career  nith  honour,  being 
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aothre  in  a  diflthigaislied  statioo  at  the  suirender  of  Canada. 
Tbifl  erent  took  (dace  in  1700.  He  died  July  11,  1774,  at 
Ids  own  seat,  aged  00  yean.  The  senrices,  which  he  ren- 
dered to  the  British  colonists,  were  important,  and  will  be 
long  as  well  as  deservedly  remembered. 

The  property,  which  he  amassed  here,  was  very  great  At 
the  time  when  he  came  into  America,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  cultivated  and  much  of  the  uncultivated  land  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New- York  was  divided  into  large  manorial  posses- 
nons,  obtained  successively  from  the  government  by  men  of 
superior  sagacity  and  influence.  Sir  William  followed  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  by  a  succession  of  ingenious  and 
industrious  exertions,  secured  to  himself  vast  tracts  of  valuable 
kind.  Ab  these  were  always  exposed  to  French  and  Indian 
incnrmoBs,  they  were  obtained  for  trifling  sums ;  being  consi- 
dered by  most  men  as  of  very  little  value.  In  consequence 
of  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  the  subsequent  increase  of  the 
settlements  in  the  province,  they  rose,  as  he  had  foreseen,  to 
such  a  price  as  to  constitute  an  immense  fortune. 

The  following  specimen  of  his  ingenuity  is  familiarly  re- 
lated. A  sachem,  being  on  a  visit  at  his  house,  told  him  one 
morning  A  dream  which  he  had  had  the  preceding  night. 
This  was  no  other  than  that  Sir  William  had  given  him  a  rich 
soit  of  military  clothes.  Sir  William,  knowing  that  it  was  an 
Indian  custom  to  give  to  a  friend  whatever  present  he  claimed 
in  this  manner,  g^ve  him  the  clothes.  Some  time  after  the 
sachem  was  at  his  house  ag^in.  Sir  William  observed  to 
him,  that  he  also  had  had  a  dream.  The  sachem  asked  him 
what  ?  He  answered,  he  dreamed  that  the  sachem  had  given 
him  a  tract  of  land.  The  sachem  replied,  "  You  have  the 
land,  but  we  no  dream  again.** 

By  Lady  Johnson  he  had  three  children :  two  daughters, 
one  married  to  Colonel  Closs,  the  other  to  Colonel  Guy  John- 
son ;  and  a  son,  afterwards  Sir  John  Johnson.  Of  the  first  of 
Aese  gentlemen  I  have  no  further  information.  The  two  last 
took  the  British  side  of  the  question  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
Sir  John  led  a  party  of  whites  and  savages  during  this  contest 
to  Johnstown,  about  fonr  miles  firom  the  Caghnawaga  village; 
and  there  destroyed  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
wko  Ihid  Umg  been  his  friends  and  neigUboiurs,  and  who  had 
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believed  him  to  be  their  friend.  After  their  property  was 
either  plundered  or  destroyed,  those  who  were  Uken  were 
partly  carried  into  captivity,  and  partly  butchered  and  scalped. 
The  man»  who  can  act  in  this  manner,  in  any  place,  and  to- 
wards any  people;  particularly  in  the  place  where  he  was 
bom,  and  towards  the  people  among  whom  he  grew  up ;  diat 
people,  too,  entirely  harmless  and  unoffending,  merits,  almost 
singularly,  the  detestation  of  mankind. 

Sir  William  built  a  house  at  the  village  of  Johnstown,  where 
he  chiefly  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  There,  also, 
he  was  buried.  The  house  which  he  built  on  this  road  was 
occupied  by  Sir  John.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  built  a  house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  little  farther  down  the 
river.  Here  these  men  lived,  essentially  in  the  rank,  and 
with  not  a  small  part  of  the  splendour  of  noblemen.  But, 
when  they  joined  the  British  standard,  their  property  vanished 
in  a  moment;  and  with  it  their  consequence,  their  enjoy- 
ments, and  probably  their  hopes. 

From  Tripe*s  hill,  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from 
Putnam's,  we  bad  a  delightful  prospect  over  against  the  en- 
trance of  the  Schoharie  into  the  Mohawk.  This  river,  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  Mohuwk,  rises  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Katskill  mountains,  and  runs  directly  north,  a  course  of 
seventy  or  eighty  miles.  From  the  steepness  of  the  moun- 
tains and  hills,  between  which  it  winds  its  course,  it  is  liable 
to  sudden  and  great  freshets ;  and  has  then  so  furious  a  cur- 
rent, that  bridges  built  over  it  have  rarely  stood  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  Mohawk  at  this  place  bends  with  a  beautiful 
sweep  towards  the  south,  as  if  to  receive  the  waters  of  the 
Schoharie,  and  opens  a  much  wider  expansion  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  its  progress.  The  intervals  on  its  border  are 
large,  elegant  in  their  form,  and  in  consequence  of  the  late 
copious  rains  wert*  covered  at  this  time  with  a  verdure  un- 
commonly brilliant.  Beyond  the  Mohawk,  a  handsome  bridge 
crosses  the  Schoharie.  Intervak  of  the  same  beauty  line  this 
river  also,  receding  continually  from  the  eye  until  they  gra- 
dually ^  ind  out  of  sight.  The  hills  on  both  sides  are  beau- 
tiful slopes,  and  are  variegated  with  finely-appearing  farms, 
Kpread  towards  the  south  through  a  great  extent.  To  finish 
the  landscape,  mountains,  far  distant,  jutting  with  their  ends 
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upon  the  ndley  of  the  SchoiMiiie,  as  a  collection  of  vast  pro* 
■KMitories  into  the  ocean,  ascend  in  four  or  five  successive 
ranges,  increasing  in  height  as  they  recede,  until  the  last  and 
loftiest  bounds  the  horizon.  Such  a  groupe  of  objects  we  saw 
nowhere  else  on  the  Mohawk. 

Johnstown  is  the  shire  town  of  Montgomery  county.  The 
town  is  said  to  be  considerable  and  handsome,  and  to  contain 
two  churches,  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopal,  a  court-house 
and  a  gaol.  In  1800,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
township  was  S,933;  and,  in  1810,  6,225. 

Between  Johnstown  and  Schenectady  lies  the  township  of 
Amsterdam.  Of  this  we  saw  nothing  but  the  beautiful  vdley 
of  the  Mohawk,  which  forms  the  whole  of  its  southern  border. 
In  the  year  1800,  it  contained  1,064  inhabitants;  and,  in 
1810,  3,099. 

We  reached  Schenectady  in  the  evening,  where  I  lodged 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  president  of  Union  college.  Tlie 
next  day  I  proceeded  with  Mr.  Kirkland  to  Albany ;  our  com- 
panions having  resolved  on  an  excursion  to  Ballston.  At  Al- 
bany I  remained  until  Wednesday  morning.  On  Monday  we 
visited  his  Excellency  Governor  Jay.  This  gentleman  is  well 
known,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  all  the  countries  which  he  has  visited  he  has  been  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  and  in  Britain  a  most  honourable  cha- 
racter was  publicly  given  of  him  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  house 
of  peers ;  a  character  accurately  just  and  richly  merited.  The 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  his  country  are  pre-eminent ; 
and  he  has  rendered  such  services  in  every  public  station  which 
he  has  filled.  As  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jay 
acquired  everywhere  the  highest  reputation.  As  governor  of 
the  state  of  New- York  he  amply  merited  the  same  character, 
and  gained  it  firom  every  wise  and  good  man  acquainted  with 
his  administration.  His  private  life,  even  in  the  view  of  his 
enemies,  has  not  been  soiled  with  a  single  spot. 

With  a  forecast,  possessed  by  few  other  men,  Mr.  Jay,  not 
long  after  the  date  of  this  journey,  declined  being  a  candidate 
for  any  public  office,  and  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  has  in 
his  native  county  of  Westchester.  Here  he  employs  his  time, 
partly  in  the  cultivation  of  his  lands,  and  partly  in  a  se- 
questered and  profound  attention  to  thoae  hmnense  objects 
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which  ought  ever  snpremely  to  engage  the  thoeghii^ 
end  Uboun,  of  an  immortal  being. 

William  Pitt  Been,  Baq.,  the  firiend  at  whose  honae  I 
lodged  while  in  Albany,  and  who  famished  not  a  little  part  of 
the  enjoyments  which  I  fotmd  in  this  city,  died  September  18^ 
1610.  As  a  friend  he  merits  my  affectionate  remembrance, 
and  as  an  able,  worthy,  and  useAil  man,  that  of  the  coaumi- 
nity.  He  was  bom  in  Stratford,  in  the  state  of  Cenneetieiit, 
of  a  reputable  family,  and  was  educated  at  Tale  college, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1786.  He  then  stndKed 
law  with  Judge  Reeve ;  and,  after  his  studies  weie  fnished, 
settled  in  this  city.  Here  he  was  held  in  high  respect  bjper- 
sons  of  the  first  reputation ;  but,  though  commandiBg  moie 
thoughts  than  most  men  of  talents,  and  language  in  a  snpeiiot 
degree,  was  prevented  from  acquiring  that  distiaetion  as  wm 
advooate,  which  was  expected  from  his  attaiameoti*  A  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  which  was  excessive,  and  a  diflMeneep 
was  strangely  united  with  invincible  firmness  and  fidi 
denoe  in  Us  powen,  made  him  reluctant  to  undertake,  and 
embarraesed  while  executing,  this  part  of  his  professional  bs- 
siness.  Few  men  better  understood  the  political  interests  of 
this  country,  and  few  political  productions  have  been  moie  g^ 
■erally  applauded  than  those  which  have  occasioaally  liiwed 
from  his  pen.  As  a  patriot  he  was  ardent  and  noUe  anBded, 
and  in  the  various  departments  of  private  life  he  shotte  wift 
distinguished  lustre. 

Wednesday,  October  9th,  we  rode  to  Stillwater:  tweoCy- 
eight  flules.  On  our  way  we  stopped  to  see  the  Cohoes,  Ike 
eelehrated  cataract  of  the  Mohawk,  about  one  and  a  Indf  mie 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Hudson.  The  riveris  hetesh— I 
throe  hundred  yards  wide,  and  descends  over  tile  htawHit  m 
vast  stratum  of  slate,  spreading  through  this  region  to  a  grant 
hnt  undefined  extent  The  brow  of  this  stratum 
river  in  a  direction  somewhat  oblique.  Its  lace  also  is 
in  asBudl  degree,  and  at  the  same  time  mora  regular  than  any 
distinguished  object  of  this  kind  withm  my  knowledge.  Of 
eourse  it  wants  those  w9d  and  masculine  features,  which  give 
so  magnificent  an  appearance  to  several  other  cataracts  in  thin 
eonntry.  The  eye  is  disappointed  of  the  grandeur  which  it  mr 
stiiitiiely  demands,  and  sees  a  tauM  and  nnanimated 
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whiob  ill  8«ppUef  the  plaee  of  that  violence  andsplendoiir  iiii-> 
parted  by  rough  and  ragged  preeijuces  io  detcendiag^water. 
Yet  the  height  of  the  falU  which  is  not  less  than  sixty  feet,  the 
breadth  of  the  river,  and  the  quantity  of  the  water,  when  it  is 
full,  give  this  cataract  no  small  degree  of  nuy esty . 

The  river  was  now  low,  and  presented  a  collection  of  band^ 
some  cascades  rather  than  a  magnificent  cataract  I  had  be- 
fore seen  it  when  the  water  was  high. 

The  slate  throoj^  which  the  Mc^wk  has  worn  its  bed  in 
this  place  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  Canigobarie  creek ;  of  the  same  dark  colour^ 
divided  into  thin  laminao,  equally  fiiable,  and  equally  dissohiUe 
by  water  and  weather.  Its  banks,  below  the  Cohoes,  are  not 
less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  black  and  predpitons. 
The  fall  has  been  evidently  worn  backward,  during  the  lapse 
of  ages,  almost  a  mile,  by  the  united  agency  of  the  stream  and 
the  atmosphere. 

We  crossed  the  Mohawk  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the 
Cohoes,  on  a  bridge  projected  and  built  by  General  Schuyler; 
a  plain  structure,  but  of  great  length  and  much  utility,  as  it 
serves  to  oonpect  the  country,  north  of  this  river,  with  the  citp 
of  Albany. 

Two  miles  north  of  the  bridge  lies  the  village  of  Wateiford^ 
in  the  township  of  Halfinoon,  containing  about  sixty*  houses^ 
generally  small,  and  slightly  built  Hie  setttementwas  begun 
with  sanguine  expectations,  that  it  would  speedily  become  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  These  expectations,  however, 
soon  vanished ;  the  water  of  the  Hudson  being  found  otmad- 
ficient  depth  to  furnish  a  navigation  fmr  vessels  of  the  proper 
size  for  ihe  business  projected.  But  the  hopes  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  are  now  reviving.  During  the  past  summer  an  atteBipiC 
has  been  made  to  deepen  the  bed  of  diat  river  between  Alboiy 
and  Troy,  and  the  experiment  has  been  successful.  By  a  new 
and  ingenious  contrivance  the  rocks  have  been  blown  under 
water,  without  very  great  expense,  and  with  so  much  ease  ani 
expedition,  as  to  promise  a  speedy  removal  of  the  obstructioaK 
Should  this  business  be  pursued  with  peiseverance,  most  of  Urn 
ve(|sels  whidk  can  reach  Albany  witt  be  able  to  come  up  tm 
Waterford.    In  that  case  hirge  quantities  oi  wheat  and  other 

♦  Year  1790. 
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produce,  which  are  now  carried  by  land  to  Albai^»  would  be 
shipped  here,  and  would  ensure  a  considerable  and  profitable 
trade  to  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  smaD,  decent  diiireh  in 
this  village,  but  without  a  minister.  The  inhabitants  are  ^iefiy 
colonists  from  New-England,  who  have  planted  themaehres 
here  since  the  revolution. 

Halfmoon  is  an  extensive  township*  The  soil  is  generdly 
what  is  called  slate  land,  being  either  clay,  or  day  with  a  thin 
covering  of  sand.  Sometimes,  however,  the  surface  is  com- 
posed of  loam.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  fuma%  and 
amounted,  in  1790,  to  3,602 ;  in  1800,  to  8,851 ;  and,  in  1810, 
to  5,202. 

The  first  six  miles  of  the  road  from  Albany  passed  over  a 
handsome  interval.  Through  the  remainder  of  the  distanee  to 
Stillwater,  we  found  neither  the  road  nor  the  conntiy  very 
agreeable.  The  slate  land  extends  with  little  intenniMioB 
throughout  the  whole  distance.  The  surface  is  almost  entirBiy 
clay,  and  the  season  having  been  wet,  the  road  was  encnm* 
bered  with  mud. 

Just  as  we  arrived  at  Stillwater  it  began  to  rain,  and  rained 
copiously  till  Friday  morning,  when  we  rode  to  Saratoga  to 
dinner;  eight  miles.  The  lowering  appearance  of  the  sky  pre- 
vented us  from  setting  out  until  the  morning  was  ftr  advanced. 
We  here  found  the  country  very  beautiful.  The  road  pasiei 
along  the  borders  of  intervals,  lining  the  Hudson  for  a  great 
length.  The  river-  also  is  in  full  view,  and  few  rides  are  more 
cheerful.  To  add  to  our  enjoyments,  and  the  sprightliiieas  of 
the  scenery,  a  great  multitude  of  robins  and  other  smaH  birdi 
regaled  us  with  a  variety  of  songs— a  fact  not  very  comoKNi 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

There  is  a  small,  pleasant  village  in  Stillwater.  Here  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  one  of  the  mills,  erected  on  the 
borders  of  the  Hudson,  what  is  called  a  **  gang  of  saws;**  that 
is,  a  sufficient  number  to  convert  a  log  into  boards  by  a  single 
operation.  The  inhabitants  along  the  road  in  this  township 
exhibit  many  proofs  of  comfort  and  thrift,  in  both  their  fannt 
and  houses.  The  whole  number  contained  in  the  township 
was.  in  1790,3,071;  in  1800,  2,879;  and,  in  1810,  2,4tB. 
The  reason  of  this  diminution  is  undoubtediv  the  sub-divisioB 
of  the  original  township  into  others. 
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A  canal  has  been  hegoup  intended  to  connect  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson  above  and  below,  along  a  series  of  rocky  sheWes. 
With  tins  others  were  to  be  connected,  so  as  to  unite  the 
Hudson  with  the  south  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  Had  the 
design  been  practicable,  it  would  have  been  incalculably  ad- 
vantageous to  the  commerce  of  the  Hudson.  But  many  years 
will  probably  elapse  before  it  will  be  executed. 

Saratoga  resembles  Stillwater,  but  along  the  river  is  more 
beautiful.  The  intervals  are  larger,  richer,  and  handsomer. 
The  river  also  winds  more,  and  is  more  replenished  with 
islands. 

In  1790,  the  township  of  Saratoga  contained  8,071  inhabit- 
anU;  in  1800,  2,411;  and,  in  1810,  3,188.  This  township 
also  has  been  divided. 

."  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotions,'*  says  John- 
son, **  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavoured ;  would  be 
foolish,  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the 
power  of  our  senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  the  dignity 
of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid 
philosophy  as  may  conduct  us,  indifferent  and  unmoved,  over 
any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or 
virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  on  the  ruins  of  Jona." 

Dr.  Johnson,  under  the  influence  of  his  strong  prejudice 
against  every  thing  American,  would  most  probably  refuse  the 
application  of  these  fine  sentiments  to  a  native  of  this  country. 
Particnlariy  he  might  be  expected  to  thunder  his  anathemas, 
or  at  least  issue  an  interdict,  from  his  literary  Vatican,  against 
the  indulgence  of  such  emotions  in  any  case  connected  with 
the  American  revolution.  But  I,  who  was  never  under  his 
immediate  superintendence,  felt  them  instinctively  rising  in  my 
own  mind  at  the  sight  of  the  field  m  which  General  Burgoyne 
surrendered  himself,  and  the  army  under  his  command,  to 
General  Gates.  I  could  here  almost  forget  that  Arnold  be- 
came a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  satisfy  myself  with  recoUeot- 
hug,  that  to  his  invincible  gallantry,  wad  that  of  the  brave 
oficers  and  soldiers  whom  he  led,  my  country  was,  under 
Oodp  indebted  b  a  prime  degree  for  her  independence,  and 
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all  its  oonaequeiit  Metsings.  Johnson  himself  oonld  hardly 
forbid  an  American  to  love  his  country ;  and  I  should  think 
that  American*  peculiarly  an  inhabitant  of  New-England  or 
New- York,  little  to  be  envied*  whose  patriotism  did  not  gain 
force  upon  the  heights  of  Stillwater*  or  tfie  plains  of  Saratoga* 
These  scenes  I  have  examined*  the  former  with  solemnity  and 
awe*  the  latter  with  ardour  and  admiration*  and  both  with 
entfinsiasm  and  rapture.  Here  I  have  remembered*  here  it 
is  impossible  not  to  remember*  that  on  this  very  spot  a  con- 
trorersy  was  decided*  upon  which  hung  the  liberty  and  hapjM- 
ness  of  a  nation*  destined  one  day  to  fill  a  continent*  and  of  its 
descendants*  who  will  probably  hereafter  outnumber  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe. 

I  am,  Sir*  &c. 


LETTER    VII. 


Progress  ofOeneral  Burgoyne.  Desertion  of  Ticonderogeu 
Battle  of  Hubbardton  ;  (tf  Battle-hill.  Wise  Measures  of 
General  Schuyler.  Defeat  of  Colonel  Bawne  and  Breeh' 
flwoit.  Battles  of  September  Vdth  and  October  7th* 
Surrender  of  General  Burgoyne.     Reflections. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Thb  British  nation  formed  the  highest  hopes  fitMB 
the  expedition  of  General  Burgoyne ;  hopes,  natnraUy  founded 
on  the  skill  of  the  commander,  the  bravery  of  hb  army,  and 
the  point  of  attack*  Nor  did  these  considerations  fsil  of 
awakening  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans  very  serious  solid- 
tnde.  Sir  Gay  Cariton  had  the  preceding  year  conducted  the 
British  aflbirs  in  Canada  with  distinguished  wisdom  and  suc- 
cess; but  for  some  reason,  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  the 
management  of  them  was,  in  1777,  transferred  unwisely  from 
him  to  General  Burgoyne.  This  oflker  arrived  at  Quebec  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  moved  up  Lake  Champlain  in  June, 
with  an  army  consisting  of  British,  German,  and  other  troops^ 
and  amounting  to  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  men.  On 
the  90th  he  landed  at  Crown  Point,  and  there,  to  conciliale 
the  good  will  of  the  Indians  who  had  joined  hb  army,  made  a 
feast  for  tfiem.  To  his  peculiar  honour  it  ought  to  be  reraem* 
bered,  thai  he  solemnly  forbade  their  customary  cmeUies,  and 
encouraged  them  to  humanity  by  promising  a  compensa- 
tion  for  prisoners,  and  declaring, ''  that  not  only  soch  com- 
pensation should  be  withheld,  but  a  strict  account  donanded 
if  they  should  bring  in  scalps***  To  old  men,  women,  childjen; 
and  prisoners,  and  to  persons  quietly  boned  in  the  employ- 
ments  of  peace,  he  also  required  tbam  in  the  mssX  poinled 
to  exhibit  an  nnjfenily  h— mbmi  traalmcnt. 
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From  CrowD  Point  he  proceeded  to  Ticonderoga*  Here 
the  French  formerly  built  a  regular  and  expensive  fortress, 
with  the  proper  outworks,  suflSciently  strong  to  endure  a  siege 
of  some  length.  The  ground  was  however  so  ill  chosen  as  to 
be  untenable  for  a  single  day ;  for  it  is  perfectly  commanded, 
both  by  Mount  Independence  on  the  east,  and  Sugar  Hill, 
now  named  Mount  Defiance,  on  the  south.  Ticonderoga 
stands  upon  a  small  peninsula,  washed  by  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George  on  the  south.  Lake  Champlain  on  the  east,  and  a  cove 
from  that  lake  on  the  north.  The  Americans,  not  being 
sufficiently  numerous  to  defend  all  the  posts  in  this  vicinity, 
unwisely,  as  I  think,  left  Mount  Defiance  unoccupied. 

As  a  prelude  to  his  operations,  General  Burgoyne  issued  a 
pompous,  haughty-minded  proclamation,  in  which,  after  re- 
citing a  number  of  his  own  titles,  eked  out  with  a  string  of 
et  ceteras  to  indicate  the  rest,  making  a  magnificent  parade  of 
the  number  and  strength  of  his  army,  and  displaying  in  formi- 
dable view  the  body  of  savages  by  which  it  was  attended,  he 
announced  the  great  things  which  he  was  able  to  accomplish, 
and  commanded  the  Americans  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
return  to  their  duty ;  promising  them  mercy  upon  their  speedy 
submission,  and  threatening  them  with  the  most  terrible  ven- 
geance if  they  persisted  in  their  rebellion.    The  eflfects  of  this 
proclamation  entirely  contravened  the  expectations  of  the 
writer.     Instead  of  the  terror  which  it  was  intended  to  excite, 
it  produced  only  indignation  and  contempt.     Governor  living- 
ston,  of  New-Jersey,  by  turning  it  ingeniously  into  Hudibrastk 
verse,  made  it  an  object  of  general  diversion.    John  Holt,  of 
New- York,  an  old  and  respectable  printer,  published  it  in  his 
newspaper  at  Poughkeepsie ;   and  subjoined,  **  pride  goeth 
before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.**    It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  four  most  haughty  proclamations,  issaed 
by  military  commanders  in  modem  times,  have  prefaced  their 
ruin  :  this  of  General  Burgoyne  ;  that  of  the  Duke  of  Brons* 
wick,  when  he  was  entering  France ;  that  of  Buonaparte,  in 
Egypt ;  and  that  of  General  Le  Clerc,  at  his  arrival  in  St 
Domingo. 

The  troops  with  which  General  St.  Clair  garrisoned  theie 
posts,  ill  equipped  and  ill  armed,  amounted,  inelading  nine 
hundred  militia,  to  three  tboiisaBd efibetive  men.    AaGeneral 
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\,  with  the  right  wing  of  the  British,  approached  Ticoo- 
deroga,  the  Americans  abandoned  their  outworks;  and  the 
British,  without  any  obstruction,  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  Mount  Defiance.  In  this  situation  General  St.  Clair, 
knowing  it  to  be  impossible  to  retain  Ticonderoga,  or  Mount 
Independence,  summoned  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  on 
the  measures  to  be  pursued.  Here  it  was  unanimously  deter- 
mined to  eracuate  Ticonderoga  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
The  army  accordingly  withdrew  the  succeeding  night  across 
the  lake,  and  marched  directly  towards  Castleton,  in  Vermont. 
The  invalids  and  stores  were  put  on  board  batteaux,  under  the 
conduct  of  Colonel  Long,  and  proceeded  up  the  lake  to 
Skenesborough. 

No  event  during  the  revolutionary  war  produced  such  con- 
sternation throughout  this  country  as  the  evacuation  of  Ticon- 
deroga. It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  fort,  nor  of  the  stores,  nor 
of  the  men,  which  created  the  alarm.  It  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  expectations  long  cherished,  highly  raised,  and  fos- 
tered into  a  secure  sense  of  safety  by  all  the  accounts  which 
had  been  privately  and  publicly  given  to  the  community.  In 
these  accounts  Ticonderoga  was  continually  exhibited  as  free 
almost  from  imaginable  danger,  and  the  army  as  amply  suffi- 
cient and  abundantly  furnished  for  its  defence.  "  Why,*'  they 
naturally  asked,  "  were  these  works  given  up  without  a  single 
blow,  without  even  u  show  of  resistance?  Were  the  works 
incapable  of  defence .'  Was  the  army  insuflicient  to  defend 
them  f  Were  they  insufiiciently  supplied  with  ammunition, 
or  proTisions,  or  other  necessaries  i  If  this  was  really  the 
disastrous  state  of  things,  why  were  we  deceived  with  regard 
to  them  all ;  and  flattered  into  a  belief  that  the  army,  the 
works,  and  the  country  were  safe  ?** 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unexpected  than  this  event. 
It  was  the  bursting  of  a  meteor,  which  by  its  awful  peal  shook 
every  habitation  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  That  there  was  a 
fault  somewhere  cannot  be  questioned.  The  country  was  un- 
wisely lulled  into  security.  The  subordinate  officers  and  the 
soldiers  were  themselves  the  principal  cause  of  this  misfortune. 
They  probably  over-rated  their  o\vn  strength;  and,  together 
with  their  superiors,  under^rated  that  of  the  enemy.  Those 
who  Titited  the  army,  alto,  were  willingly  persuaded  that  all 
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was  well ;  and  when  they  returned  home,  spread  their  own 
opinions  and  feelings  through  their  countrymen.  It  may  even 
be  questioned,  whether  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  our 
aflfkirs  were  not  reluctant  to  have  tfie  real  state  of  the  army 
known.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  excessive  disappoint- 
ment of  the  community  was  most  unhappy,  and  mightily  in- 
creased the  astonishment  and  dismay. 

The  enemy  did  not  suffer  the  alarm  to  diminish.  General 
Fraser,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  overtook 
Colonel  Warner,  who  commanded  the  rear  guard,  consisting 
of  twelve  hundred  men,  at  five  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
A  vigorous  action  ensued,  in  which  a  part  of  the  American 
force,  under  Colonel  Hale,  fled  instantly.  The  remainder, 
under  Colonels  Warner  and  Francis,  although  labouring 
under  every  disadvantage,  fought  with  great  spirit,  but  were 
finally  put  to  flight.  Francis  fell  with  glory.  General  St 
Clair,  who  had  reached  Castleton  during  the  night,  made  an 
attempt  to  reinforce  Warner  during  the  action,  but  found  it 
impossible. 

While  Fraser  followed  the  Americans  by  land.  General 
Burgoync,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  pursued  them  up  the  lake 
to  Skenesborough ;  and,  coming  up  with  their  rear,  forced 
them  to  fly.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill,  with  the  ninth  regiment, 
was  dispatched  after  them.  Reinforced  by  a  small  body  which 
General  Schuyler  had  sent  from  Fort  Edward  to  his  assist- 
ance, Colonel  Long  attacked  Hill  at  a  spot,  called  firom  tUi 
action  Battle  Hill.  The  contest  was  maintained  with  great 
vigour,  as  the  British  acknowledged,  for  two  hours ;  when  a 
body  of  Indians,  mistaken  for  a  more  formidable  reinforce- 
ment, coming  up,  the  Americans  withdrew.  But  for  this  ao* 
cident,  the  British  would  have  been  probably  cut  in  pieces* 

At  Hubbard  ton  the  Americans  suffered  severely,  although 
from  the  contradictory  accounts  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much.  At  Skenesborough  they  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
stores.  Of  both  these  disasters  General  Schuyler,  then  at 
Stillwater,  received  the  intelligence  on  the  same  day,  and  set 
himself,  with  the  utmost  good  sense  and  resolution,  to  provide 
means  for  the  prevention  of  future  calamities.  General  B«r> 
goyne  stopped  at  Skenesborough  to  eollect  asd  arrange  hia 
army,  and  to  wait  for  his  baggage,  artillaiy,  asd  atovaa.    Tlia 
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intnrTal  Schnyler  employed  in  embarrassing  the  road,  destroy- 
ing the  narigation  of  Wood-Creek,  driving  the  cattle  out  of 
the  country,  and  conveying  the  military  stores,  deposited  at 
Fort  George,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  to  Fort 
Edward,  on  the  Hudson.  At  the  same  time  he  called  for  re- 
inforcements of  regular  troops ;  and  summoned,  with  great 
earnestness,  the  militia  of  New-England  and  New-York  to 
Us  assistance.  For  these  efforts,  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  the  campaign  and  the  safety  of  the  country,  General 
Schnyler  merited  the  highest  gratitude,  and  the  wannest 
approbation  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

In  answer  to  these  calls,  troops  were  sent  him  from  the 
main  army.  The  militia  of  both  countries  were  put  in  motion, 
and  supplies  were  contributed  in  every  direction.  General 
Arnold  and  Colonel  Morgan,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  rifle- 
men, and  General  Lincoln,  at  the  head  of  the  New- England 
militia,  were  immediately  ordered  to  his  assistance. 

General  Burgoyne  occupied  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  in 
opening  the  navigation  of  Wood-Creek,  and  removing  the 
numerous  obstructions  from  the  road  to  Fort  Edward.  These 
works,  to  a  body  of  men  perfectly  unaccustomed  to  such  em- 
ployments, were  extremely  difficult  and  laborious,  and  furnished 
die  Americans  with  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their  losses, 
which  to  them  was  invaluable.  As  Burgoyne  approached 
Fort  Edward,  Schuyler  fell  back  to  Saratoga,  and  from  Sara- 
toga to  Stillwater. 

One  of  the  principal  diflSculties,  under  which  General  Bur- 
goyne laboured,  was  the  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions; 
and  another,  scarcely  less  distressing,  the  want  of  horses  and 
oxen  for  the  draught.  To  obtain  both  these  objects  he  de- 
tached Lieutenant-Colonel  Baum,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  to  Bennington,  where  a  collection  of  stores  was  depo- 
sited for  the  use  of  the  American  army ;  and,  to  support  him 
in  any  case,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brechman  was  detached  afker 
Urn  to  Baton  Kill,  at  some  distance  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Hudson.  When  Baum  had  reached  the  f^stem  part  of 
Hoosac,  he  lialted  on  the  borders  of  a  mill-stream,  called  the 
Walloomscock  (a  tributary  of  Hoosac  river),  in  consequence 
of  information,  that  a  strong  body  of  the  New- England  militia 
were  in  the  neighbourliood. 
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Among  the  levies  forwarded  to  the  American  army,  eight 
hundred  of  the  New-Hampshire  militia  marched  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Stark.  This  gentleman  had 
fought  bravely  at  Breed's  Hill ;  but  for  reasons  which  do  not 
appear,  and  which  cannot  have  been  sufficient,  had  been 
neglected  in  the  progress  of  promotion.  When  requested  by 
the  New-Hampshire  legislature  to  take  the  conunand  of  their 
new  levies,  he  consented,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  unite  his  troops  to  the  main  army,  or  not,  as  he 
pleased.  Happily  he  reached  Bennington  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, and  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Colonel 
Warner,  then  at  Manchester,  to  reinforce  him  with  his  regi- 
ment. At  the  same  time  he  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Greg, 
with  two  hundred  of  his  men,  to  attack  the  enemy,  supposing 
them  only  to  be  a  body  of  savages.  Greg,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  real  strength  of  his  adversaries,  retired,  and  met  Ge- 
neral Sturk  advancing  to  his  assistance.  Warner  obeyed  the 
first  summons,  and  with  his  own  regiment,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  militia  from  the  neighbouring  country,  marched  im- 
mediately to  the  assistance  of  Stark. 

Stark,  upon  his  arrival,  instantly  offered  the  enemy  battle. 
Baum  declined  it.  Stark,  then  leaving  a  small  force  to  watch 
his  motins,  encamped  his  main  body  at  a  little  distance.  The 
next  day  it  rained.  The  following  morning,  July  16th,  Stark 
mude  his  dispositions  for  an  attack.  Colonel  Nichols,  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  sent  towards  the  rear  of  their 
left,  Colonel  Hendrick,  with  three  hundred,  to  the  rear  of  their 
right,  three  hundred  more  he  stationed  in  their  front,  two  hun- 
dred more  he  sent  to  attack  their  right,  probably  also  to  rein- 
force Hendrick ;  and  another  hundred  to  reinforce  Nichols. 
The  rest  he  retained  under  his  own  immediate  command.  The 
attiick  commenced  on  the  enemy's  left  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  immediately  became  general.  The  action  con- 
tinued two  hours.  The  British  works  were  forced,  their  field- 
pieces  taken,  and  such  of  their  men  as  did  not  escape  by 
flight  were  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

Scarcely  was  this  action  ended  when  Greneral  Stark  was 
informed,  that  another  body  of  English  troops  was  advancing 
toward  him,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  His  own  soldiers, 
with  the  true  spirit  of  militia,  were  dispersed  in  qnesl  of  phin- 
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der.  They  were  rallied  as  soon  as  possible ;  aud  Warner, 
fortunately  arriving  at  the  moment  in  a  road,  which  con- 
darted  him  directly  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  began  the  at- 
tack, and  gave  the  scattered  soldiers  opportunity  to  form  in  or- 
der of  battle.  Brechman  made  the  best  dispositions  in  his 
power,  and  maintained  his  ground  with  groat  spirit  and  con- 
duct, but  was  forced  to  yield  to  superior  numbers  and  equal 
bravery.     With  a  part  of  his  force  he  made  good  his  retreat. 

In  the  battle  of  Hoosac,  erroneously  called  the  battle  of 
Bennington,  the  British  lost  226  killed  outright,  and  36  of- 
ficers, and  more  than  700  privates  made  prisoners.  Among 
the  latter  was  Colonel  Baum,  who  soon  after  died  of  his 
wounds.  The  Ameriocms  took  four  brass  field-pieces,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  baggage,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
Their  own  loss  amounted  to  about  100  killed  and  wounded. 
The  superior  skill  of  the  Americans  in  directing  the  musquet 
was  conspicuous  in  these  engagements. 

The  effects  of  this  battle  upon  the  public  mind  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. It  was  a  victory  of  mere  militia  over  the  best  disci- 
plined veterans,  and  an  unquestionable  proof,  that  other  victo- 
ries might  be  achieved  by  such  men  over  such  enemies.  It 
was  the  firustration  of  an  important  enterprise,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  was  indispensable  to  the  success,  and  even  to 
the  comfort  of  the  invading  army.  It  was  a.  victory,  follow- 
ing hard  upon  disaster,  shame,  and  dismay ;  a  morning, 
breaking  out  after  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  night,  and  pro- 
mising a  brilliant  and  glorious  day.  It  was  seen,  therefore, 
with  wonder  and  delight,  such  as  we  may  suppose  the  Egyp- 
tians felt  when  thev  beheld  the  sun  return  after  the  darkness 
which  had  so  long  brooded  over  their  country  *. 

*  Among  th«  prisoners  taken  by  the  Americans  at  the  battle  of  Hoosac 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Hancock,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  a  plain  farmer, 
named  Richard  Jackson.  This  man  had  conscientiously  taken  the  British 
side  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  and  felt  himself  bound  to  seise  the  eariicst 
opportunity  of  eroployint(  himself  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign.  Hearing 
that  Colonel  Baum  was  advancing  with  a  binly  of  troops  towards  Beiiniog- 
ton,  he  rose  eariy,  saddled  his  horse,  and  nnle  to  Hoosac,  intending  to  at- 
tach himself  to  this  corps.  Here  he  was  taken,  in  such  circumstances  as 
proved  his  intention  beyond  every  reasonable  doubt.  He  was  besides  too 
hooeat  to  deny  it.  Accordingly  ho  was  transmitted  to  Great-Barrington, 
than  the  shire-town  of  BefkahirBi  and  pbccd  in  the  baodt  of  G«Mrml 
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Speedily  after  the  battle  of  Hoosac,  General  Gates  took  the 
command  of  tbe  northern  army,   and  within  a  short  time 

Fellow%  higli-tberiff  of  the  countj,  who  immediatelj  coefinad  lam  in  the 
countjr  gsol.  This  buildiiig  was  at  that  time  so  infinn,  that  without  a 
guard  DO  prisooer  could  be  kept  io  it  who  wished  to  make  his  escape.  To 
escape,  however,  was  in  no  degree  consonant  with  Richard's  idea  of  right, 
and  he  thought  no  more  seriously  of  making  an  attempt  of  this  nature,  than 
he  would  have  done  had  he  been  in  his  own  house.  After  he  had  kin 
quietly  in  gaol  a  few  dajs,he  told  the  sheriff,  that  he  was  losing  his  time  and 
earning  nothing,  and  wished  that  he  would  permit  him  to  go  out  and  woik 
in  the  day-time,  promising  to  return  regularly  at  evening  to  hb  quarters  in 
the  prison.  The  sheriff  had  become  acquainted  with  his  character,  and 
readily  acceded  to  his  proposal.  Accordingly,  Richard  went  out  regulariy 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  autumn,  and  the  following  winter  and 
spring,  until  the  beginoiiig  of  May,  and  every  night  returned  at  the  proper 
hour  to  the  gaol.  In  this  manner  he  performed  a  day's  work  every  day,  with 
scarcely  any  exception  beside  the  sabbath,  through  the  whole  period. 

In  the  month  of  May  he  was  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.  The  sheriff 
accordingly  made  preparations  to  conduct  him  to  Springfield,  where  his  trial 
was  to  be  held.  But  he  told  the  sheriff  that  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to 
take  this  trouble,  for  he  could  just  as  well  go  alone,  and  it  would  Mve  both 
the  eipense  and  inconvenience  of  the  sheriff's  journey.  The  sheriff,  after  a 
little  reflection,  assented  to  his  proposal,  and  Richard  commenced  his  jour- 
ney— the  only  one,  it  is  believed,  which  was  ever  undertaken  in  the  same 
manner  for  the  same  object.  In  the  woods  of  Tyringham  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  Honounible  T.  Edwards,  from  whom  I  had  this  story.  "  Whither 
are  you  going  ^  said  Mr.  Edwards.  **  To  Springfield,  Sir,"  answered 
Richard, ''  to  be  tried  for  my  life."  Accordingly  he  proceeded  directly  to 
Springfield,  surrendered  himself  to  the  sheriff  of  Hampshire,  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  die. 

The  council  of  Massachusetts  was,  at  this  time,  the  supreme  executive  of 
the  state.  Applicarion  was  made  to  this  board  for  a  pardon.  The  facts 
were  stated,  the  evidence  by  which  they  were  supported,  and  the  tenleDOt 
grounded  on  them.  The  question  was  then  put  by  the  piefidant,  "  Shall  a 
pardon  be  granted  to  Richard  Jackson  ?"  The  gentleman  who  first  spoke  ob- 
served, that  the  case  was  perfectly  clear;  the  act  alleged  ag^nst  Jackson 
was  unquestionably  higb  treason,  and  the  proof  was  complete.  If  a  pardoB 
should  be  granted  in  this  case,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  ba 
granted  in  every  otlier.  In  the  same  manner  answered  thoea  who  foUoarad 
him.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Idr.  Edwards,  he  told  this  story,  with 
those  little  circumstances  of  particularity,  which,  though  they  are  easily  ket 
from  the  mem<»ry,  and  have  escaped  mine,  give  light  and  shade  a  living 
reality,  and  a  picturesque  impressiveuess  to  every  tale  which  is  fitted  to  en- 
force conviction,  or  to  touch  the  heart.  At  the  same  tioia  ha  racitad  at 
without  enhancement,  without  expatiating,  without  any  arteifil  to  ba  par 
thetic.    As  is  always  the  case,  this  umplidty  gave  the  aairation  its  fbll 
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reeehred  a  conriderable  body  of  regnlar  troops  and  a  great 
niimber  of  militia  from  New- York  and  New- England.  He 
foand  the  army  encamped  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudsona 
opposite  to  the  township  of  Halfmoon*  Witfi  these  reinforce- 
ments he  moved  to  Stillwater,  and  encamped  on  Bemis's 
Heights,  a  saocession  of  elevated  gronnd,  terminating  east- 
ward within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  Hudson.  From  the 
8th  of  July  to  the  17th  of  September,  Greneral  Burgoyne  had 
been  employed  in  marching  from  Skenesborough  to  Saratoga. 
During  the  last  forty-nine  days  of  this  period  he  moved  only 
nineteen  miles,  although  there  was  not  a  single  soldier  to 
oppose  his  progress.  This  delay  was  probably  the  salvation  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  18th  and  14th  of  September  he  crossed  the  Hudson 
at  Dumont*s  Ferry,  into  Saratoga ;  and,  on  the  19th,  advanced 
to  attack  General  Gates.  The  action  was  beg^n  by  Colonel 
Morgan,  with  his  corps  of  riflemen,  in  an  attack  upon  the 
British  vanguard  on  their  right  Both  parties  were  reinforced 
until  the  combatants  became  very  numerous.  The  conflict  was 
obstinately  continued  through  the  day.  Both  fought  with  great 
resolution,  and  both  claimed  the  victory.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brooks  informed  me,  that  he  did  not  leave  the  ground  with  his 
own  regiment  until  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  that  several  American  officers  afterwards  walked 
over  the  field  and  found  no  enemv. 

In  this  engagement  the  American  militia  as  well  as  regulars, 
fought  with  the  greatest  gallantry.  A  Connecticut  regiment 
of  militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cook,  after  being 
obliged  to  retreat  three  times,  were  rallied  without  difficulty 
the  fourth  time,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground.  The 
British  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  600.  The 
Americans,  819.  It  was  observed  by  the  German  officers, 
that  the  continuance  and  heat  of  the  fire  exceeded  every  thing 
which  they  had  before  known. 

General   lincob,   wbo   had  remained   at   Manchester  to 


fcrre.  The  ctmncil  bcgfto  to  betitate.  Oiie  of  the  members  at  len^  ob- 
icnrcd,  *'  Ceitainlj  Mich  a  man  as  this  ought  not  to  be  seot  to  the  gaJlowt.** 
To  hm  opinion  the  members  unammotnlj  assented.  A  pardon  wan  imme> 
diatdj  made  out  and  tramwnitted  to  Springfield,  and  Rtcbard  rafiinicd  to 
h»  faailT.    Never  iras  a  stroofer  proof eihibited  that  honsicy  is  wisdoai. 
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assemble  recruits,  and  forward  tbem  to  the  army,  dispatched 
Colonel  John  Brown,  of  Pittsfield,  in  Massachusetts,  to  sur- 
prise the  British  posts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  In- 
dependence. This  officer,  without  any  difficulty  made  himself 
master  of  the  British  outworks,  took  several  g^n-boats,  an 
armed  sloop,  200  batteaux,  near  300  prisoners,  arms,  anmiu- 
nition,  &c.,  and  retook  an  American  standard  and  100 
prisoners.  Then  finding  himself  unable  to  retake  the  forts,  he 
returned  with  his  booty  to  General  Lincoln.  This  successful 
effort  was  made  on  the  14th  of  September,  soon  after  lincoln 
had  joined  the  main  army. 

The  British  commander  had  all  along  expected  important 
assistance  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  it  having  been  an  original 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  that  a  strong  force  should  be 
sent  by  this  officer  up  the  Hudson,  to  meet  the  northern  army 
at  Albanv.  Bv  this  measure  it  was  intended  to  place  the 
Americans  between  two  fires,  and  had  it  been  taken  in  suffi- 
cient season,  the  consequences  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
colonies.  An  expedition  was  in  fact  undertaken  of  this  nature. 
The  British  commander  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  October  6th,  in 
a  fleet  commanded  by  Commodore  Hotham,  and  took  Forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery.  He  then  dispatched  General 
Vaughan  and  Sir  James  Wallace  through  the  Highlands  to 
Esopus,  a  considerable  Dutch  village  in  the  county  of  Ulster. 
General  Vaughan  plundered  the  inhabitants  and  burnt  the 
village.  This  expedition,  however,  produced  no  other  effect 
than  to  add  to  the  list  of  private  sufferings,  and  increase  the 
hatred  instinctively  excited  iiguinst  their  authors. 

Having  waited  in  vain  for  intelligence  of  the  co-operation 
expected,  and  knowing  his  provisions  to  be  very  short,  General 
Burgoyne  resolved,  if  possible,  to  force  a  passage  to  Albany. 
Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  October,  a  detachment  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  led  by  himself,  seconded  by  Grenerahi  Philips, 
Reidesel,  and  Eraser,  moved  eariy  in  the  morning  to  the  left 
of  the  Americans.  Colonel  Morgan,  at  the  head  of  his  rifle- 
men, and  a  body  of  light  infantry,  had  already  occupied  the 
van  of  the  American  army.  At  the  approach  of  the  British  he 
attacked  their  out-parties  and  drove  them  in.  Arnold,  upon 
the  first  intelligence  of  this  movement,  repaired  to  General 
Gates,  and  after  stating  it  to  him,  observed,  that  this  body 
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most  be  driven  back.  The  American  commander  believed  it 
to  be  a  feint,  intended  to  cover  a  real  design  of  attacking  him 
on  the  right,  and  was  therefore  unwilling  to  weaken  his  force 
in  that  quarter.  The  ardour  and  peremptoriness  of  Arnold 
however  prevailed.  General  Gates  ordered  the  troops  which 
he  had  requested,  but  said,  "  General  Arnold,  this  is  no 
measure  of  mine.  I  will  not  be  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences.*" "  I  will,**  said  Arnold,  and  galloped  his  horse  to 
the  scene  of  action. 

The  British  had  occupied  an  elevated  ridge,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  which  they  would  have  been  able  to  force  the  Ameri- 
cans from  the  ground  which  they  had  occupied  on  the  left. 
Scarcely  had  they  advanced  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the 
American  detachment,  when  they  were  furiously  attacked,  but 
they  sustained  the  shock  with  g^eat  resolution.  General  Gates 
having  become  satisfied  of  the  real  design  of  the  British  com- 
mander, sent  Arnold  ample  reinforcements.  Both  armies 
were  soon  extensively  engaged.  AHcr  a  violent  contest 
Arnold  forced  the  British  to  give  way,  and  following  them 
with  vigour,  obli;;ed  fieneral  Burgoyne  to  leave  his  field 
pieces,  and  a  great  part  of  the  corps  which  managed  them 
and  retreat  to  his  ciunp.  The  Americans  pressing  closely 
upon  them  attacked  their  works,  and  Arnold  actually  entered 
them  with  a  few  of  his  men.  Seeing  a  body  of  troops  dressed 
like  Americans,  inactive,  he  demanded  with  a  stem  voice 
whetlier  they  were  of  such  a  corps.  A  thundering  German 
voice  answered  "  Naw,"  and  a  fire  was  poured  in  upon  him 
and  wounded  him  in  the  leg. 

f  n  the  mean  time  fieutenant-Colonel  Brooks,  at  the  head  of 
the  8th  Massachusetts  regiment,  on  the  left  of>Amold*s  divi- 
sion, turned  the  right  of  the  British,  and  carried  that  part  of 
the  works  which  was  defended  by  the  German  reserve  by 
storm.  The  commander,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brechman,  fell. 
Brooks  kept  the  ground. 

The  buttle  was  terminated  by  the  night.  The  Americans 
hiy  upon  their  arms,  and  the  British  commander,  unwilling  to 
risk  another  action  in  the  same  circumstances,  drew  his  army 
into  the  camp,  which  he  had  formed  on  the  heights  near  the 
riwer.    This  movement  saved  his  troops  from  destruction. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  Americans  was  completo,  and 
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their  loss  inoonsiderable.  That  of  the  Britith  was  gieat 
AmoDg  the  numerout  slam  was  General  Fraser»  ao  officer  of 
distiDgiiished  repatation  and  merit  Among  the  prisoners  were 
Majors  Williams  and  Ackland,  and  Sir  James  Clark,  aid-de- 
camp  to  General  Burgoyne,  mortally  woanded. 

General  Grates,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  his  enemy  on  the 
west  side  of  the  riyer,  had  detached  a  strong  body  np  the  ri?er 
in  die  rear  of  the  British,  and  another  to  the  heights  opposite 
Saratoga,  and  a  third  still  farther  op  the  river,  to  prevent  him 
from  crossmg.  When  (General  Bnrgoyne  was  informed  of 
these  measures,  he  determined  immediately  to  retire.  On  the 
march  the  British  destroyed  the  unfortunate  settlements 
which  lay  in  their  course,  apparently  without  a  motive.  The 
army  reached  the  field  which  we  surveyed  with  so  much 
exultation,  lying  immediately  north  of  Saratoga  creek,  and 
bordering  the  Hudson.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  interval, 
and  is  rendered  not  a  little  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  by  the 
remembrance,  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  most  interesting 
transaction  during  the  American  war.  On  this  ground^  the 
northern  army  laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  The  cloud  which  had  long  hung  with 
so  lowering  an  aspect  over  this  part  of  the  horizon  dissolved, 
and  the  evening  became  serene  and  delightful. 

The  British  army,  when  it  surrendered,  amounted  to5,7fi8; 
the  sick  and  wounded  left  in  the  camp,  to  588 ;  the  killed, 
wounded,  taken,  and  missing,  before  the  16th  of  October,  to 
3,933 ;  in  all,  9,213.  The  American  army  at  its  utmost  con- 
sisted of  9,093  regulars.  The  militia  varied  much  in  their 
number  at  different  periods.  At  the  time  of  the  convention 
they  amounted  to  4,129.  The  whole  number,  tfierefore,  was 
13,222,  of  which,  however,  more  than  2,500  were  sick. 
Future  travellers  will  resort  to  this  spot  with  the  same  emo- 
tions which  we  experienced,  and  recal  with  enthusiasm  the 
glorious  events  of  which  it  is  the  perpetual  memorial.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  should  not  kindle  with  patriotism.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  also,  that  many  of  them  will  glow  with  piety. 
Even  a  generous-minded  Englishman  must,  I  think,  unite  in 
his  views  and  fedingi  with  my  own  countiymen.  How  im- 
mensely more  important  to  succeeding  generations  were  these 
transactions  than  those  of  the  plain  of  Marathon.    That  in- 
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medkiteiy  affeeled  the  slates  of  CSreeoe  only;  few  in  Ae 
ber  of  their  inhabitaiitB,  and  compffisiiig  bat  a  speck  of 
territory.  Here  was  decided  the  destiny  of  a  nation,  inhabit- 
ing a  million  of  square  mQes,  independently  of  Loaisiana,  and 
already  amounting  to  more  than  seren  millions  of  people. 
Beside  the  Tastness  of  these  objects,  erery  man  of  candoor 
will  admit,  that  the  religion,  the  laws,  the  goTemment,  and  the 
manners  of  these  people,  are  as  superior  to  tkose  of  the 
Gtreeks,  as  their  nombers  and  the  extent  of  their  territory. 
Who  oonld  be  willing  that  snch  a  body  of  people,  so  circvm* 
slanced,  shonld  be  conquered,  and,  what  is  Ae  regular  con- 
sequence, enslaTod?  Who,  especially,  could  be  willing  that 
such  an  event  should  take  place  immediately  before  an  era,  at 
which  the  lights  of  human  liberty  and  happiness  hare  so 
suddenly,  and  in  such  numbers,  been  extinguished  ! 

The  majority  of  the  British  nation  earnestly  wished,  that  the 
Americans  might  not  be  conquered,  while  they  wished  also, 
that  their  country  might  not  be  separated  from  the  national 
domain.  The  ablest  men  in  the  councib  of  the  kingdom  re- 
sisted the  war,  and  the  measures  which  led  to  it,  with  un- 
answerable arguments,  and  with  irresistible  eloquence.  The 
great  Chatham  solemnly  warned  the  parliament  of  the  danger 
which  was  involved  in  reducing  three  millions  of  their  fellow 
subjects  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown,  and  placing  them  at 
its  absolute  disposal.  The  consequences  of  such  an  event  can- 
not be  divined,  but  it  demands  no  great  degree  of  forecast  to 
perceive  that  they  might  have  been  dreadfuL 

I  am.  Sir,  fee. 
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Saratoga.  Fort  Miller.  Fort  Edward.  Cambridge.  Ar- 
gyle.  The  Baton  Kill.  Eaeton.  Oreenwich.  Scotch 
Settlers.  Journey  to  Williamstown.  Peterehurgh.  Pom- 
nal.  Excursion  to  the  SumwUt  of  Saddle  Mountain. 
Natural  Bridge. 

Dbar  Sir; 

The  township  of  Saratoga  has  been  dhrided  into  two, 
Saratoga  and  Northumberland,  perhaps  into  more.  In  1790, 
the  inhabitants,  contained  within  its  limits,  were  3,071 ;  in  1800, 
the  present  Saratoga  contained  2,481 ;  Northumberland  2,007 ; 
in  1810,  the  numbers  in  Saratoga  were  3,183 ;  and,  in  N<»^ 
thumberland,  2,041.  Both  townships  are  of  considerable 
extent. 

The  journey  from  Saratoga  to  Sandy- Hill  is  ?ery  pleasant, 
except  that  the  road  b  indiflTerent  in  many  places ;  a  part  of 
it  being  heavily  encumbered  with  mud,  and  another  part  with 
sand. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  very  similar  to  that  which  was 
last  described. 

Several  of  the  intervals,  which  we  passed  on  this  part  of 
our  journey,  exhibit  strong  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  formed.  A  bare  inspection  of  them  evinced  beyond  de- 
bate, that  they  were  at  first  islands,  which  rose  above  the 
surface  at  some  distance  from  the  bank  and  were  gradually 
extended  towards  it.  The  part  which  finally  united  each  to 
the  bank  was  last  formed,  and  continued  to  be  a  cbaaoel 
to  the  stream  longer  than  any  other  spot  on  the  interval. 
Accordingly,  this  part  of  these  grounds  was  almost  without 
an  exception  lower  than  the  rest 

Before  the  year  1783  there  were  few  settlements  in  this 
region.    The  expedition  of  General  Bnigoyiie  obliged  tbe 
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tDhabitanta  to  fly,  destroyed  their  buildings  and  fences,  and 
plundered  them  of  their  cattle  and  their  property.  Since  that 
event  the  number  of  planters  has  greatly  increased ;  and  they 
have  considerably  advanced  in  prosperity  and  wealth.  Nor- 
thumberland is,  however,  still  in  an  infant  state,  many  of  the 
houses  being  built  of  logs ;  the  fields  imperfectly  cleared ;  the 
girdled  trees  remaining;  and  the  enclosures  formed  of  logs 
and  rubbish.  These  proofs  of  a  recent  settlement  will  soon 
vanish,  and  be  followed  by  a  superior  cultivation. 

Three  miles  above  Carpenters  stood  Fort  Miller;  a  small, 
picketed  work,  built  in  1756  or  1757,  to  check  the  incursions 
of  the  savages.  Its  remains  have  almost  entirely  disappe»red ; 
and  the  spot  where  it  stood  is  now  a  com  field.  At  this  place 
there  is  a  sprightly  fall  in  the  Hudson,  down  which  General 
Putnam  is  said  to  have  descended  in  a  small  boat  Opposite 
to  this  spot  Greneral  Burgoyne  spent  near  two  months  in  his 
long  journey  from  Skenesborough  to  Saratoga. 

We  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Dumonfs  ferry,  and  through  a 
road  in  the  township  of  Argyle,  extremely  miry,  made  our 
way  to  Fort  Edward,  where  we  stopped  some  time  to  exa- 
mine this  work.  It  was  planned  by  Captain  Ayres,  an  engi- 
neer in  the  British  service ;  and  completed  by  General  Schuyler 
in  the  year  1755,  principally  with  a  design  to  check  savage 
incursions,  to  be  a  depot  of  military  stores,  and  to  protect  the 
persons  employed  in  transporting  them.  We  found  the 
work  almost  entire.  It  is  built  of  earth,  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  square,  with  three  small  bastions  on  the  north-west, 
north-east,  and  south-east  angles;  and  a  counterfeit  on  the 
south-west.  On  two  sides  it  was  fronted  by  a  ditch ;  under 
the  third  runs  the  Hudson ;  the  fourth  is  the  bank  of  a  deep- 
sunk  rivulet.  From  a  sudden  attack,  therefore,  it  was  well 
secured ;  but,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  several  higher 
grounds,  could  not  have  been  defended  against  artillery  half 
an  hour.  Its  original  name  was  Fort  Lyman ;  derived  firom 
Major  General  Lyman,  who  was  mentioned  in  a  former  part 
of  these  Letters,  and  who  at  that  time  commanded  the  New- 
Eogiand  forces  encamped  here. 

Fort  Edward  is  distant  from  Albany  forty-seven  miles,  and 
firooi  New- York  two  hundred  and  three.  A  small,  scattered, 
lean  looking  Tillagie  is  built  in  the  neigUNMirbood. 
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From  Fort  Edward  to  Sandy-HiD  (three  miles),  die  road, 
after  ascending  a  long  accKyity,  passes  OTer  the  plain,  on 
which  that  village  is  built  The  evening  I  spent  with  Jndge 
,  H— ,  a  member  of  the  senate  of  tfus  state.  This  gentleman 
gave  me  moch  useful  information  concerning  the  snrromid- 
ing  country  and  its  idiabitants. 

Saturday,  October  12,  Messrs.  C         and  H left  us, 

and  proceeded  to  Lake  Greorge.     Mr.  D  and  myself, 

intending  to  ntnm  to  Carpenter^s  in  die  evening,  stopped  at 
GUen's falls;  three  miles  on  the  road.  It  rained  all  n^ht, 
and  until  ten  in  the  morning.  We  were  therefore  late,  and 
after  spending  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the  falls  returned  to 
Sandy- Hill.  The  river  was  high,  and  all  those  fine  varieties 
of  water,  which  were  so  visible  in  the  preceding  autumn,  were 
lost  in  one  general  accumulation  of  force  and  grandeur.  The 
river  rolled  or  fell  everywhere  in  a  violent  and  majestic  tor- 
rent. A  copious  mist  filled  its  bed,  and  descended  on  us  in 
a  shower. 

We  took  a  late  dinner,  and,  crossing  at  Roger^s  ferry,  a  little 
below  Sandy- Hill,  pursued  our  journey  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Hudson.  Here  we  found  the  road  much  better,  and  the 
scenery  much  pleasanter. 

On  Sunday  morning,  October  13,  having  been  informed, 
that  there  would  be  no  public  worship  in  Saratoga,  none,  I 
mean,  in  which  we  wished  to  participate,  and  that  there  was 
a  respectable  Scotch  clergyman  at  Cambridge,  we  left  this 
place,  and,  crossing  Dnmont's  ferry  again,  rode  through  die 
township  of  Argyle  and  a  small  part  of  Greenwich  to  the 
place  of  our  destination,  where  we  arrived  just  after  the  con- 
gregation had  begun  their  morning  worship.  On  our  way,  a 
decent  Scotsman  came  up  to  us  on  horseback,  and  very  civilly 
inquired  why  we  travelled  on  the  sabbath ;  observing  to  us 
at  the  same  time,  that  such  travelling  was  forbidden  by  tka 
law  of  the  state,  and  that  the  people  of  that  vicinity  had  de- 
termined to  carry  the  law  into  execution.  We  easily  satis- 
fied him,  and  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  find,  that  dieie  werts 
people  in  this  vicinity,  who  regarded  the  law  of  the  land  and 
Ae  law  of  God  witfi  so  much  respect.  When  we  entered 
die  church,  our  companion  obligingly  conducted  us  to  a  good 
seat.    We  found  in  die  desk  a  respectable  cleigyiaa  ftnn 
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Sootland,  who  gaye  m  two  edifying  sermonfy  deUrered,  how- 
ever, in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  Seceden. 

The  country*  from  Dumonf  8  ferry  through  the  township  of 
Argyle,  is,  for  six  or  eight  miles,  a  plain  of  pitch-pines.  The 
■oil  is  alternately  clay  and  sand,  everywhere  replenished  with 
slate,  of  a  very  fragile  and  dissolute  texture.  The  surface  then 
rises  gradually  into  easy  swells,  and  then  into  hills.  The  so3 
of  these  is  loam  mixed  with  gravel,  generally  of  a  moderately 
good  quality.  The  forests  contain  oak,  chesnut,  and  hickory ; 
and  abound  in  maple  and  beach.  The  rocks  are  priocipaliy 
granite. 

On  this  road  there  is  a  small  village  in  the  township  of 
Argyle;  and  another,  in  that  of  Greenwich.  The  latter  is 
built  around  a  collection  of  mills  on  the  Baton  Kill.  This 
large  mill-stream  rises  in  the  township  of  Dorset  in  Vermont; 
and,  running  south-westward  through  Manchester,  turns  to 
the  west  in  the  north  part  of  Sunderland.  Theoce  passing 
through  Arlington,  it  crosses  the  county  of  Washington  be- 
tween Cambridge  and  Salem,  Easton  and  Greenwich,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Hudson  at  the  south-west  comer 
of  Greenwich.  Its  course  is  about  forty  miles.  Here  it  is  called 
Batten  Kill.  In  this  village  there  is  a  decent  Baptist  churdi; 
and  about  thirty  houses  of  an  indifiTerent  appearance. 

The  township  of  Argyle  contained,  in  1790,  when  it  included 
Greenwich  and  Eastoo,  2,341  inhabitants;  in  1800,  after 
Easton  was  separated  from  it,  4,505.  In  1810,  afler  Green- 
wich was  separated  from  it,  3,813.  In  1800,  Easton  con- 
tained  3.069;  and,  in  1810,  3,253.  In  1810,  Greenwich 
contained  2,752.  The  original  townshq)  contained,  in  1800, 
7,764 ;  and,  in  1810,  9,818. 

In  1790,  the  county  of  Washington  contained  nine  town^ 
ships,  and  14,042  inhabitants;  in  1800,  sixteen  townships, 
and  35,574  inhabitants ;  in  1810,  twenty-one  townships,  aid 
44,289  inhabitants. 

These  facts  will  giye  you  a  tolerably  just  view  €£  the  pro- 
gress of  settlement  and  population  in  those  parts  of  this  state» 
which  until  very  lately  were  a  mere  wilderness. 

The  township  of  Cambridge  b  both  fertile  and  pleasant  On 
its  western  side  runs  the  range  of  Taghkannoc,  in  a  succession 
of  mis,  some  of  them  approaching  towards  a  mouDtabuNif 
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height    All  the  varieties  of  "  hill,  dale,  and  snnoy  plain,"* 
and  beautiful  interval,  are  here  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  tra- 
veller.    A  considerable  part  of  its  extent  is  in  various  direc- 
tions almost  a  continual  village.    The  inhabitants,  some  of 
whom  planted  themselves  here  before  the  revolutionary  war, 
are  chiefly  emigrants  from  New-England  and  Scotland.  Those 
who  came  from  Scotland  particularly  engaged  my  attention. 
They  left  their  native  country  in  the  humblest  circumstances ; 
and,  after  encountering  all  the  hardship  and  expense  incident 
to  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  had,  at  their  arrival,  no  other 
objects  of  their  reliance  beside  the  goodness  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  their  own  hands,  and  the  common  blessings  of  Heaven. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  which  I  have  described  as  at- 
tending the  formation  of  a  settlement  in  an  American  forest, 
they  have  already  advanced  to  the  full  possession  of  comforts, 
and  in   some   instances  of  conveniences.     Their  houses  are 
warm  and  tidy,  and  their  farms  in  a  promising  condition.     In 
the  church  they  were  decently  dressed,  and  apparently  de- 
vout :  out  of  it  they  were  cheerful,  obliging,  and  kind.     To 
bring  themselves  into  this  condition,  they  have  undoubtedly 
suffered  many  troubles;  yet  they  have  certainly  actc^i  with 
wisdom  in  transporting  themselves  into  a  country  where  all  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  so  abundant,  and  so  easily 
obtained.     The  prospects  of  the  poor  brighten  at  once,  their 
views  expand,  their  energy  awakes,  and  their  efforts  are  invi- 
gorated, when  they  see  competence  rewarding  of  course  every 
man  possessing  health,  common  sense,  and  integrity,  labouring 
with  diligence,  and  preserving  with  care  the  fruits  of  his  indus- 
try.    At  the  same  time  a  mighty  difference  between  the  pos- 
session of  a  fee  simple  estate,  and  a  dependant  tenantry,  even 
where  the  terms  are  mild,  is  perfectly  understood  and  deeply 
felt  by  every  man  who  has  been  a  tenant     Of  all  the  feelings 
derived  from  civilised  society,  that  of  personal  independence 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  delightful. 

We  saw  three  churches  in  Cambridge ;  two  of  them  hdoog- 
ing  to  the  Scotch  settlers,  and  all  of  them  decent  buildings. 
In  1790,  this  township  contained  4,996  inhabitants;  in  1800» 
6,187 ;  and,  in  1810,  6,730. 

From  Cambridge  to  Hoosac  Falls  the  country  is  rather 
pleasant,  particulariy  the  first  six  or  eight  miles.    The  rest  of 
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the  way  it  was  too  dark  to  allow  as  an  opportanitr  of  examia- 
iag  it.  I  have  sinoe  passed  through  it  three  times ;  in  1808^ 
1806,  and  1810,  and  found  it  not  a  little  iraprmed. 

In  our  way  we  crossed  the  Wallomscock,  on  which  Coloneb 
Baum  and  Brechman  were  defeated.  Here  we  lost  our  wav, 
and  did  not  reach  the  place  of  our  destination  without  oonsi- 
darabie  toil  and  perplexity. 

Monday,  October  14th,  we  left  Hoosac,  and  rode  to  Wil- 
liamstown  in  Massachusetts :  sixteen  miles.  Our  journey  was 
in  the  valley  of  Hoosac  river,  and  was  uncommonly  romantie 
and  delightiful. 

A  pretty  village  is  begun  at  Hoosac  Falls,  and  in  ten  or 
twelve  years  has  increased  from  a  single  house  to  forty  or 
fifty.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  from  New-England, 
and  appear  to  be  sober,  industrious,  and  prosperouji. 

On  the  west  of  the  river,  at  no  great  distance,  rose  the 
Tsghkannuc  range,  in  eminences  of  considerable  height,  and, 
as  we  advanced  southward,  became  a  succession  of  mountains* 
On  the  eastern  side  ran  a  range  of  hills,  at  times  mountainous 
also ;  a  spur  from  the  range  of  the  Green  mountains,  which 
commences  its  departure  in  Pownal  or  Williamstown.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  vallev  ran  the  Hoosac  river,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest  streams  in  the  worid,  over  a  fine  bed  of  pebbles  and 
gravel.  Its  waters  are  remarkably  limpid,  like  those  of  the 
Saco ;  and  throughout  the  whole  distance  are  a  fine  sprightly 
current.  Its  borders  are  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
of  intervals,  nearly  as  wide  as  those  of  the  Mohawk,  extremely 
rich,  and  ornamented  with  the  most  lively  verdure.  Through 
these  the  Hoosac  winds  its  course,  alternated  with  luxuriant 
meadows  and  pastures,  green  to  the  water's  edge,  fringed 
with  willows,  or  crowned  with  lofty  trees.  The  hills  on  either 
side  varied  their  distance  from  one  half  of  a  mile  to  two  miles, 
and  were,  successively,  beautiful  and  majestic. 

Six  or  seven  miles  from  Hoosac  we  came  to  an  opening  be- 
tween the  mountains,  fonnc*d  by  a  recession  of  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  western  range  from  each  other.  Here  both  di» 
rected  their  course  to  the  south-wc^t,  and  presented  a  magni- 
ficent vista,  appearing  as  it*  designed  to  conduct  the  feet  of 
man  into  other  and  distant  regions.  At  the  same  place,  and* 
of  the  same  appearance,  a  second  vista  lengthened  before  as 
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to  the  tooth-east,  fonned  likewise  by  two  fine  ranges.  A 
third,  of  which  these  appeared  to  be  branches,  separated  at 
the  parting  by  a  point  of  the  range  on  the  sonth-west,  lay  im- 
mediately  behind  ns.  Through  the  two  last  the  Hoosae  finds 
its  course ;  and  through  the  first  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
country  their  passage  to  Troy  and  Albany,  This  spot  is  in 
Petersburgh,  a  township  of  which  we  saw  nothing,  except  the 
beautiful  region  which  is  here  described. 

Hoosae,  in  1790,  contained  8,071  inhabitants  (  in  1800, 
3,141 ;  and,  in  1810, 8,117. 

Petersburgh  was  incorporated  in  1798.  Till  that  time,  I 
presume,  it  was  a  part  of  Hoosae ;  and  contained,  in  1800, 
4,412 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,039 :  having  been  subdivided. 

We  forded  the  Hoosae  about  five  miles  firom  Noble's.  The 
water  was  not  more  than  knee-deep,  although  two  days  before 
it  was  impassable.  Its  course  is  between  high  mountains,  and 
its  current  rapid.  Hence  it  rises  and  falls  greatly,  within 
very  short  periods. 

From  Petersburgh  the  road  enters  Pownal  in  Vermoat. 
About  six  or  seven  miles  before  we  reached  Williamstown, 
the  scenerv  was  varied  at  once.  The  mountains  extended 
their  precipitous  declivities,  so  as  to  form  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Between  them  stood  a  mill.  Over  its  dam  a  sheet  of 
water,  of  great  regularity  and  beauty,  spread  across  the  river. 
Up  these  precipices,  from  the  watei's  edge  to  their  summits, 
rose  a  most  elegant  succession  of  forest  trees,  chiefly  nuqifef 
beech,  and  evergreens.  The  deciduous  foliage  had  already 
been  changed  by  the  frost  to  jast  such  a  degree  as  to  preseiit 
every  tincture,  from  the  deepest  verdure  of  the  qiring  through 
all  its  successive  shades  to  the  willow  green;  and  thonce 
through  a  straw  colour,  orange,  and  crimson,  to  a  reddish 
brown.  Aside  firom  the  change  of  hue,  the  leaves  exUbitad 
their  perfect  forms  and  full  vigour.  The  colours  were  amoqg 
the  richest,  and  were  mingled  in  a  manner  defying  descripliDii^ 
and  mocking  the  imitation  of  the  pencil.  The  dark  verdara  of 
the  evergreens,  interspersed  everywhere,  set  off  the  splendomr 
of  the  whole. 

Soon  after  we  had  passed  this  spot,  three  eminences  of 
white  limestone  rose  on  the  left,  almost  firom  the  river^s  bank* 
Their  fironts  towards  Ae  north-west  are   bold  bloflb,  and 
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lenred  to  okange  tlie  miliDg  aoeneiy  throogh  iHiieh  we  passed 
ttito  mdeness  and  gTandeiir.  The  elonds  at  this  time  flew  low, 
aid  freqaentlj  capped  the  moantaiDs  on  the  west  At  other 
tiBMs  they  mored  along  their  sides,  poured  through  several 
ehasms  between  the  neighbouring  summits,  with  a  progress  re- 
sembling the  motions  of  a  mountainous  billow.  The  wind 
tossed  them  unceasingly  into  wildly  varied  forms,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  a  continual  succession  of  sublimities* 

The  same  scenery  is  continued  to  Williamstown,  and  is  un- 
ceasingly alternated  with  beauty  and  majesty. 

In  Pownal  there  is  here  a  pretty  village  on  the  intervals 
east  of  the  river,  and  a  collection  of  good  farms  along  the  de- 
clivities on  the  west.  Several  mills  and  forges  give  this  little 
duster  of  houses  the  appearance  of  activity  and  business. 

About  three  miles  before  we  reached  Williamstown,  we  saw 
in  a  hill,  ascending  from  the  road,  several  large  rocks  of 
breccia  or  pudding-stone,  hanging  in  the  side  of  a  precipice. 
They  were  formed  of  an  endless  multitude  of  rounded  stones, 
from  the  sine  of  pebbles  to  the  diameter  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches,  embosomed  in  a  mass  of  coarse  sand,  cemented  to  the 
hardness  of  a  rock.  Some  parts  of  tUs  mass  I  found,  how- 
ever, comparatively  soft  and  friable,  as  if  lately  coagulated,  or 
preparing  for  dissolution.  This  is  the  only  specimen  of 
pndding-stone,  which  I  have  seen,  of  which  coarse  sand  is  the 
matrix*  So  fiur  as  I  was  able  to  examine,  the  hill  was  wholly 
formed  of  the  same  materials.  What  I  thought  remarkable 
was,  that  the  forest,  growing  upon  it,  was  oak  and  hickory, 
whde  all  the  netghbouiing  eminences  were  shrouded  by  a 
tUek  growth  of  evergreens. 

About  a  mile  before  we  reached  Williamstown,  we  turned 
into  a  field  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road,  to  visit  amedicinal 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  water  rises  in  a  basin* 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  perhaps  three  deep. 
It  is  pure  and  sweet,  but  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
detached,  I  presume,  firom  the  lime  stone,  which  abounds  in 
tUs  region,  and  seen  continually  to  rise  with  the  water  in  many 
parts  of  the  basin.  The  temperature  was  sensibly  higher  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  which  was  about  00^  of 
b«t  mndi  lower  than  that  of  the  human  body. 
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About  twelre  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Williamstown. 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  October  15,  we  set  out  in  com- 
pany with  President  Fitch,  to  visit  the  north-eastern  summit 
of  Saddle  Mountain,  the  highest  elevation  in  Massachusetts. 
This  mountain  rises  in  the  townships  qf  Adams  and  New-Ash- 
ford.  The  ascent  commences  from  Hoosac  river ;  but  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  is  a  very  gradual,  easy  acclivity. 

Tn  our  way  we  called  on  Mr.  Jones,  a  respectable  magistrate, 
who  lives  in  the  skirt  of  Adams,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
end  of  the  mountain,  on  the  site  of  Fort  Massachusetts.  This 
fortress  was,  for  many  years,  the  only  defensite  work  in  this 
quarter  against  the  Indians.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1746, 
it  was  attacked  hv  an  army  of  nine  hundred  French  and  Indians, 
under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil.  Colonel 
Hawks  of  Deerfield,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  had  with  him 
onlv  thirty-thrae  persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  With 
this  little  garrison,  very  ill  supplied  with  ammunition,  he  de- 
fended himself  for  twenty-eight  hours,  until  his  ammunition 
failed.  He  then  capitulated  upon  terms  offered  by  himself: 
one  of  them  was,  that  none  of  the  prisoners  should  be  given 
up  to  the  Indians.  In  direct  violation  of  this  article,  the 
French  general  divided  the  prisoners  the  following  day,  and 
delivered  the  Indians  half.  One  of  them  they  butchered,  the 
rest  thev  treated  kindly.  Colonel  Hawks  lost  one  man,  and 
the  French  forty-five.  This  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
this  work  was  assaulted  in  form. 

Mr.  Jones  readily  offered  to  accompany  us  in  our  excursion. 

When  I  proposed  this  ride  to  the  gentlemen  at  Williams- 
town,  I  was  astonished  to  learn,  that  the  only  person  here, 
who  had  been  known  to  ascend  this  mountain,  was  Mr. N—, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  county 
of  Berkshire,  and  that  even  he  had  ascended  it  to  accompany 
a  stranorer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searle,  of  Stoneham,  whose  curiotity 
had  led  him  to  undertake  this  enterprise.  Judge  N  ■ 
informed  us,  that  we  roust  climb  neariy  the  whole  acclivity,  ai  he 
had  done.  We  had  set  out,  therefore,  with  the  fullest  expec- 
tation of  finding  the  effort  extremely  difficult  and  fatiguing. 

Mr.  Jones  removed  our  fears  by  informing  us,  that  the  ascent 
might  be  accomplished  with  little  inconvenience.    After  having 
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crossed  the  river,  we  rode  a  mUe  aod  a  half  to  the  house  of  a 
fanner,  living  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  in  a  handsome  valley. 
This  active  and  industrious  man,  whose  name  is  Wilbur,  has 
here  cleared  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and  reduced  to  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  a  farm,  from  which,  beside  other  produce, 
he  cuts  annually  one  hundred  tons  of  hay.  The  same  ^irit 
he  has  discovered  in  a  variety  of  undertakings ;  particularly, 
ho  has  cut  a  winding  cart  road  from  his  house  to  the  summit 
of  this  high  eminence,  rendering  the  ascent  as  easy  and  con- 
venient as  can  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Wilbur  willingly  accompanied  us.  Our  ascent  was  a 
spiral  circuit  of  three  miles,  and  employed  us  diligently  two 
hours.  On  our  way  we  passed  Mr.  Wilbur  s  orchard,  as  it  is 
here  familiarly  called,  a  handsome  cluster  of  maples,  from 
which  in  a  single  year  he  has  made  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar.  Were  every  man,  who  enjoys  equal  advan- 
tages, possessed  of  the  same  enterprise,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
imported  into  this  country  would  be  materially  lessened. 

We  alighted  from  our  horses  within  twenty  feet  of  the  sum- 
mit, and  found  our  path  better  than  a  great  part  of  the  town 
and  county  roads  throughout  the  hill  countries  of  New-England. 
Two-thirds  of  it  were  formed  as  a  passage  to  some  valuable 
land,  and  the  remaining  third  was  finished  to  enable  the  pro- 
prietor conveniently  to  carry  salt  to  his  cattle,  often  disposed 
to  wander  to  the  summit.  The  rocks  of  this  mountain  are 
shining  schist,  of  a  beautiful  light  blue,  and  laminated  with 
smooth,  brilliant  surfaces.  The  forests  are  maple,  beech,  cherry, 
and  birch.  There  are  also  several  large  spots  and  streaks  of 
evergreens,  chiefly  hemlock  and  spruce. 

In  passing  through  this  collection  of  evergreens  I  observed, 
in  every  instance,  an  entire  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
soil,  and  was  struck  with  an  immediate  and  very  sensible  al- 
teration in  the  temperature,  both  when  we  entered  and  when 
we  left  them.  In  the  former  of  these  cases  a  sudden  chill  was 
felt  by  every  one  of  the  company,  in  the  latter  the  return  of 
an  agreeable  warmth.  The  cause  of  the  chill  I  attribute  solely 
to  the  evergreens.  It  was  not  in  the  height  to  which  we  had 
ascended,  for  the  phenomena  of  both  kinds  were  repeated  at 
every  elevation,  where  we  found  the  evergreens.  It  was  not 
the  moisture  of  the  ground,  for  we  found  the  maple  and  beech 
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forests  growing  io  full  streDgth  in  places  more,  eqoally,  and  less 
moist,  and,  in  all,  accompanied  by  the  same  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  thick  shade  of  the  erergreens,  particularly 
of  the  hemlocks,  undoubtedly  had  its  influence ;  but  certainly 
was  not  the  principal  cause ;  for  the  shade  of  the  maples  was 
in  seyeral  instances  equally  deep.  Besides,  the  entire  eflect 
was  felt  at  the  moments  of  our  ingress  and  egteu.  Whweas, 
if  the  shade  had  been  the  only  cause,  the  warmth  would  have 
been  conveyed  a  small  distance,  at  least,  into  the  clusters  of 
evergreens  by  the  wind,  then  blowing  with  considerable  strength. 
The  peculiar  evaporation  of  these  trees  is,  I  believe,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  this  phenomenon.  The  vapour  emitted  must 
rise  perpendicularly,  and  cannot  spread,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  perceived  in  a  lateral  direction. 

The  soil  of  this  mountain  is  here  rich,  quite  to  the  summit, 
and  at  small  distances  below  it  is  replenished  with  springs.  A 
few  feet  from  the  highest  point  there  is  a  pond,  about  four 
rods  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  The  depth  of  the  basin  is 
about  two  feet.  In  very  dry  seasons  it  is  empty;  but  had  now 
about  a  foot  of  perfectly  pure  water. 

That  water  should  be  found  here  is  certainly  no  mystery, 
ulthough  usually  alleged  as  such.  Clouds  hang  upon  diis 
summit  a  considerable  part  of  ever}'  week,  and  while  they  shed 
flieir  moisture  on  it,  intercept  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  thus 
in  a  great  measure  prevent  evaporation.  The  heat  is  always 
moderate.  The  cold  continues  late,  and  begins  early.  The 
surface  is  covered  with  leaves,  moss,  and  other  spongy  mate- 
rials, fitted  to  retain  moisture.  Rains  and  snows  fall  much 
oftener,  and  much  more  copiously,  than  on  the  subjacent 
country.  With  these  causes  in  view,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at,  that  water  should  always  be  found  here  suflBcient  to  supply 
this  reservoir. 

When  we  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  die  mountain, 
we  were  struck  with  a  novel  appearance  of  the  forest  trees. 
In  their  figure  they  always  resembled  a  dwarf,  stunted  in  his 
stature,  and  laterally  overgrown.  The  stems,  boughs,  and 
branche?,  were  universally  thick,  short,  and  clumsy.  As  every 
tree  on  the  higher  part  of  this  summit  was  of  tfus  peeuKar 
figure,  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  owing  to  tbe  great 
elevation.    It  cannot  be  owing  to  the  soil,  which  here,  as  wel 
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■1  ftvUier  down,  was  very  rich.  Oo  gromid,  exactl j  reterablinK 
it  in  appearance*  about  one  hnndied  feet  below  the  pomt,  Mr* 
Wilbor  sowed*  the  preceding  year*  the  seed  of  the  grass  called 
foxtail.  The  growth*  which  sprang  from  this  seed*  was  now 
as  high  as  a  man's  waist 

Short  as  the  trees  were  on  this  summit*  they  were  saflSciently 
thick  and  tall  to  prevent  us  from  gaining  the  prospect  which 
we  had  expected.  There  was  no  remedy  for  this  disappoint- 
■mit*  bot  to  climb  to  their  tops.  Their  pecnliar  figure*  how^ 
ever*  made  thb  an  easy  task.  The  view  was  immense*  and 
of  amazing  grandeur.  On  the  nortb-west  rose  the  mountains 
west  of  Lake  Champlain*  extending  in  a  vust  range*  terminated 
only  by  the  capacity  of  the  eye.  The  Green  Mountains*  almost 
immediately  beneath  us  on  the  east,  stretched  northward  and 
southward  through  an  astonishing  extent.  Beyond  them  on 
the  north-east  ascended  the  high  conical  point  of  Monadnoc* 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles.  In  the  south-east*  at  the  same 
distance*  rose  the  peak  of  Mount  Tom.  Taghkannuc  lifted  its 
head  in  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles.  A  little 
northward  of  the  other  point  of  Saddle  Mountain*  the  summits 
of  the  Kaatskill  Mountains  magnificently  overtopped  every 
other  part  of  the  globe  within  our  horizon.  You  will  easily 
suppose*  that  we  felt  a  total  superiority  to  all  the  humble 
beings*  who  were  creeping  on  the  footstool  beneath  us.  The 
village  of  Williamstown  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  farm ;  and  its 
houses*  church*  and  colleges*  appeared  like  the  habitations  of 
martins  and  wrens. 

On  this  delightful  spot  we  spent  about  two  hours*  and  about 
two  more  in  accomplishing  our  descent  Near  the  base  we 
met  our  companions*  who  had  just  arrived  from  Bennington* 
and  were  preparing  to  ascend  the  mountain.  Upon  being  in- 
formed that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  compass  their 
object  at  this  late  hour*  they  postponed  it  till  the  next  day* 

Both  this  mountain*  and  that  immediately  north  of  it  called 
Williamstown  Mountain,  exhibit  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  progress  of  vegetation  in  the  spring.  At  the  bottom  and 
throughout  a  certain  extent  of  the  acclivity*  comprising  some- 
times a  third*  and  sometimes  a  fourth*  of  the  whole  ascent,  the 
forest  trees  shoot  out  their  leaves  about  the  same  time  with 
those  b  the  valley  beneath.     Above  this  extent  all  the  trees 
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retain  their  bare,  wintry  aspect  Within  a  week,  another 
division  of  the  monntain  immediately  above  this  J>ecoinea  gre^i 
also,  while  the  soperior  parts  still  retain  their  barren*  leafless 
appearance.  Through  these  parts  the  vegetation  ascends  in 
the  same  successive  manner,  ontil  the  whole  snrfiEM^  is  covered 
with  verdure.  Ordinarily,  three  weeks,  and  sometinies  fonr, 
are  required  to  complete  this  carious  progress. 

From  Saddle  Mountain  we  proceeded  to  a  curiosity,  within 
the  township  of  Adams,  called  the  Natural  Bridge,  and  situated 
between  two  and  three  miles  north-eastward  from  Hoosac 
river,  on  the  marginal  base  of  the  Grreen  Mountains.  Here, 
a  stream  sufficiently  large,  eight  months  in  the  year,  to  turn 
an  overshot  mill,  has  throughout  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
rods  worn  a  channel  in  different  places  from  ten  to  fifty  feet 
deep,  in  an  extensive  stratum  of  white  Ume-stone.  At  the 
surface  this  channel  varies  in  breadth  from  two  to  ten  feet, 
and  at  the  bottom  from  six  to  twenty;  being  often  much 
wider  below  than  above.  This  remarkable  chasm  is,  by  the 
united  power  of  the  stream  and  the  atmosphere,  scooped  out 
in  an  endless  variety  of  both  regular  and  irregular  forms.  In 
the  horizontal,  and  sometimes  the  perpendicular  direction, 
they  are  arched ;  are  rarely  cylindrical,  and  frequently  on  each 
side  resemble  a  half  pear.  The  prospect  in  this  chasm  from 
the  brink,  its  great  depth,  the  ragged  wildness  of  the  precipices 
on  both  sides,  the  dusky  gloom  with  which  it  is  everywhere 
shrouded,  and  the  hollow  murmur  of  the  stream  at  the  bottom, 
all  enhanced  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  produce  in  the  spec- 
tator an  irresistible  shuddering,  like  that  which  is  felt  in  looking 
down  the  steep  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain. 

The  natural  bridge,  which  lies  over  this  stream,  is  formed  of 
a  huge  mass  of  lime-stone ;  and  is,  perhaps,  thirty  feet  in  length 
and  fifteen  in  breadth.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed,  or 
rather  detert«*d,  in  this  manner.  When  the  stream  had  washed 
away  the  earth  down  to  the  under  surface  of  the  rock,  it  found 
the  cavity  filled  with  other  earth,  stones,  and  small  rocks, 
which  in  the  progress  of  time  it  forced  away,  and  thus  merely 
left  the  cavity  in  its  original  form.  This  form  it  has  undoubt- 
edly changed  since  that  time,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  means,  with  which  it  has  scooped  out  the  channel  above 
and  below. 
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About  twenty  feet  directlj  beneath  ^bk  brid^  is  another, 
of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  disclosed  and  fashioned  in  the 
same  manner.  The  stream  mns  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
below  this.  As  the  second  bridge  was  first  discoTered  by  one 
of  onr  party  after  sunset,  the  chasm  (had  become  too  dark 
to  be  exanuned  with  success.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible 
for  me  to  obtain  an  accurate  view  of  it,  or  of  the  subjacent 
objects. 

I  am,  Sir,  fcc. 


LETTER  IX. 


Journey  to  Pittefield.  Bmr9tin§  of  a  Cloud.  Ohoervatumt 
on  Forest  Trees.  Difference  in  ike  Quantity  of  Snow 
falling  in  Places  near  to  each  other.  Curious  Origin  of 
a  Thunder  Storm,  and  of  a  Tornado.  Account  of  Moving 
Rocks.     White  Frosts.     Return. 

DbarSir; 

Wednesday,  October  16th,  Mr.  D.  and  myself 
left  our  friends  at  Williamstown,  and  rode  to  PittsfiekL  For 
several  miles  our  journey  lay  in  a  different  road  from  that, 
which  I  had  taken  the  preceding  year.  In  this  part  of  our 
route  we  were  presented  with  two  interesting  objects.  One 
of  them  was  a  semi-amphitheatre,  formed  to  the  eye,  by  this 
vast  pile  of  mountains,  only  less  magnificent  than  that  which 
I  (ormeAy  described*. 

The  other  object  was  a  spot  on  Saddle  Mountain,  where,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  a  cloud  burst 
upon  its  western  side,  very  near  the  southern  summit 

This  certainly  was  a  very  extraordinary  phenomenon.  TIm 
following  account  of  it,  an  imperfect  one  however,  b  the  best 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  In  the  autumn  of  1784,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  night,  a  deluge  of  water  descended  firom 
this  mountain.  A  family,  which  lived  in  a  house  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  not  far  from  a  brooks 
were  suddenly  awaked  out  of  their  sleep  by  the  united  roaring 
of  the  wind  and  the  torrent.  In  their  fright  they  hastily 
dressed  themselves,  and  escaped  from  the  house,  the  ground 
floor  of  which  was  by  this  time  six  inches  under  water,  and 
fled  to  that  of  a  neighbouring  inhabitant.    When  they  retonied 


•  See  deflcripboo  d  the  Nocch  of  Che  Wlile 
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in  the  moniiiig»  tbey  found  their  own  dwelling  so  completely 
swept  «way»  that  no  part  of  it  was  left.  The  brook,  through 
the  channel  of  which  this  flood  discharged  itself,  had  never 
before,  not  even  in  the  highest  fireshets,  approached  the  house 
by  a  considerable  distance. 

Mr.  C  ',  in  his  excurrion  to  tUs  mountain,  on  the  day 
when  we  left  Williamstown,  followed  the  path  of  this  torrent, 
from  its  commencement,  through  (he  principal  part  of  the  tract 
which  it  ravaged.  He  informed  me,  that  the  channel  worn  by 
these  waters,  began  instantaneously,  a  little  below  the  summit, 
and  was  there  and  in  various  other  places,  as  he  judged,  twenty 
feet  deep ;  and,  where  widest,  at  least  twenty  feet  in  breadth. 
A  tract  of  about  ten  acres  was  entirely  desolated  of  its  trees, 
which  the  flood  and  the  storm  had  thrown  down,  and  which 
were  lying  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  tract  in  heaps  of  confusion. 
The  face  of  this  ground  was  now  either  bare,  or  covered  with 
small  shrubs,  apparently  sprung  up  since  the  period  of  this 
devastation.  Every  appearance,  which  met  his  eye,  corre- 
sponded with  the  opinion  and  language  of  the  people  in  the 
vicinity. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1812,  I  received  the  following 
account  of  the  same  extraordinary  event  from  the  Rev.  Ban- 
croft Fowler,  of  Windsor,  in  Vermont.  This  gentleman  ex- 
plored the  spot,  soon  after  we  ascended  Saddle  Mountain.  I 
shall  give  it  chiefly  in  Mr.  Fowler^s  words. 

The  descent  of  water,  which  was  a  theme  of  our  conver- 
sation, commenced  on  the  western  side  of  the  highest  summit 
of  Saddle  Mountain,  at  a  point  about  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  its  perpendicular  height  from  the  bottom.  For  two 
or  three  rods  above  the  spot,  where  the  ground  first  began  to 
be  broken,  the  trees  and  shrubs  appear  to  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  violence  of  this  deluge.  Tlie  broken  ground  is 
at  first  not  more  than  six  feet  wide;  but  ra|ndly  becomes 
wider  as  we  descend,  so  that  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
it  is  about  three  rods  in  breadth,  and  in  the  widest  place  five 
or  six.  Towards  the  lower  limit,  its  breadth  gradually  dimi- 
nishes,  until  it  terminates  in  a  gutter,  which  in  some  places  is 
five  or  six  feet  deep.  This  continaes  several  rods,  and  Umi 
branches  into  other  channels,  which,  though  smaller  and  covewd 
vrith  leaves  and  moss,  are  disoemible  quite  down  to  the  biooli 
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at  the  foot  of  the  moaotain.  The  whole  length  of  the  broken 
grromid  is  about  one  handred  and  thirty  rods.  In  some  parts 
of  this  space  the  surface  appears  to  have  been  washed  away 
to  the  depth  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet ;  but  generally 
not  more  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  The  side  of  the 
mountain  which  is  thus  washed  is  stony,  and  in  some  places 
rocky ;  but  fieir  from  being  a  smooth,  continued  rock,  as  has 
been  sometimes  reported. 

But,  although  the  broken  ground  is  not  more  than  five  or 
six  rods  in  breadth,  yet  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  entirely  swept 
away,  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five  rods  further,  on  each  side. 
Towards  the  bottom  of  this  ground  there  are  standing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  stumps  and  trees,  from  eight  to  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height ;  the 
tops  of  which  were  broken  off  at  the  time  of  this  deluge. 
Against  these  are  lodged  other  trees,  of  various  sices,  either 
broken  off  or  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  carried  down  by  the 
violence  of  the  torrent. 

According  to  the  best  information,  which  could  be  obtained 
from  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  this  deluge,  which  they  call 
the  bursting  of  a  cloud,  took  place  in  Octj^ber,  1784.  The 
first  knowledge  which  they  had  of  it  was,  that  a  Mr.  Wright 
(if  I  remember  the  name),  who  lived  in  a  small  house  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  which  flows  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
was  suddenly  awaked,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  by  the  noise  of 
the  torrent,  and  perceived  that  his  house  was  surrounded  by 
water,  which  immediately  rose  so  high,  as  to  run  in  at  the 
doors  and  windows.  The  familv  left  the  house  as  soon  as 
possible ;  but  not  without  much  difficulty.  The  house  itself 
was  speedily  overset  by  the  current,  and  almost  every  article 
of  the  furniture  which  it  contained  washed  away.  The  stream 
overflowed  its  banks,  which  are  from  four  to  six  feet  above  its 
surface,  about  two  miles.  At  this  distance  they  are  about  ten 
and  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  the  stream  three  or  four  rods 
wide ;  yet  even  here  it  is  said  to  have  risen  to  their  edge.  At 
this  distance,  also,  a  mill  pond  was  almost  entirely  fitted  with 
the  earth,  which  was  washed  from  the  mountain. 

The  point,  where  the  deluge  began  its  ravages,  Mr.  Fowler 
supposes  to  have  been  about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
WilKamstown.    This  number,  however,  aod  the  others  eoa- 
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tallied  in  diis  account,  are  not  to  be  esteemed  exact ;  but  only 
socb  aa  he  judged  to  be  nearest  tbe  truth. 

Few  events  in  the  natural  world  are  more  extraordinary 
than  that  which  I  have  described.  A  similar  phenomenon  is 
mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  these  Letters,  as  having 
taken  place  on  the  Grand  Monadnoc.  I  saw  also  the  relics 
of  another  upon  a  mountain  which  rises  at  a  small  distance 
south  of  Manchester.  The  Honourable  Timothy  Edwards* 
who  first  mentioned  to  me  the  ravages,  which  I  have  just  now 
recited,  told  me,  also,  that  Dr.  Rittenhouse  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  a  similar  deluge  which  had  taken  place  in  the  interior 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  which,  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  he  had  personally  examined.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards afterwards,  in  a  journey  to  the  northern  parts  of  Vermont, 
found  evident  traces  of  seven  other  instances  of  the  like  kind ; 
six  of  them,  if  I  mistake  not,  upon  different  parts  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range ;  the  seventh,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester.  Unfortunately,  none  of  those,  which  have  been 
known  in  New- England,  have,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  been 
seen  in  their  progress.  Their  effects  are,  therefore,  the  only 
sources  of  our  knowledge  concerning  them,  and  these  go  but 
a  little  way  towards  enabling  us  to  conjecture  the  cause.  As 
they  have  happened  wholly  or  chiefly  in  the  night,  and  in  soli- 
tary regions,  we  are  unfortunately  destitute  of  the  advantages 
for  explaining  this  phenomenon,  which  might  have  been  derived 
from  general  and  intelligent  inspection. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  inhabitants  living  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  these  deluges  in  New-England  have  adopted 
the  same  language  with  that  of  the  people  in  Williamstown. 
To  say  that  a  cloud  broke,  or  burst,  is  sufficiently  unphiloso- 
phical ;  but  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  principal  fact,  viz. 
that  a  deluge  of  rain  descended  here  in  a  moment.  By  what 
means  such  a  mass  of  water  was  accumulated  and  suspended 
over  this  place,  I  am  unaMe  to  divine.  Chemistry  has  not  yet 
shown,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  be  sufficiently  accumii- 
bted.  and  by  combustion  be  converted  into  water  in  sooh 
quantities  an  to  form  such  a  deluge  in  a  moment.  Nor  has 
any  scheme  of  evaporation  taught  us  how  such  a  mass  of  water 
ran  be  collected  over  a  small  point,  and  retained  by  the  atnio- 
splMre,  so  as  to  burst  opoo  the  earth  in  a  deluge  of  this  magni- 
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lade.    Even  Ae  torrid  aone  has  not,  I  bdieTe»  been  the  scene 
of  such  instaotaneous  and  violent  devastations  by  rain. 

The  specimen  of  this  nature,  which  took  place  at  Ifan- 
ohester,  is  about  tiiirty-foiir  miles  from  Saddle  Mountain,  and 
nearly  on  the  same  meridian.  The  point  where  the  desol»- 
lion  commences  is  within  a  very  small  distance  fitmi  the  apex* 
There  is  no  space  above  where  the  waters  conld  possibly 
accumulate.  Hie  side  of  the  mountain  is  almost  perpen- 
dicular. Yet  the  waters,  at  the  place  where  the  ravage 
begins,  must  have  existed  in  great  quantities ;  for  the  earth 
was  instantaneously  worn  to  a  considerabte  depth,  and  over  a 
considerable  surface,  although  less  than  that  on  Saddle  Moun- 
tain. The  waters  must,  therefore,  have  descended  upon  this 
spot  in  torrents,  however  inexplicable  may  be  the  process  of 
their  accumulation  or  suspension. 

The  northernmost  of  the  instances,  observed  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, is  on  the  mountain  of  Mansfield.  In  the  year  1806,  I 
was  informed  that  there  had  been  a  second  on  Saddle  Moun- 
tain, upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  summit.  With  its 
history  I  am  unacquainted. 

In  Nichols's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Lei- 
cester, in  England,  as  quoted  by  the  British  Critic,  voL  xvi, 
p.  849,  there  is  an  account  of  a  very  uncommon  flood,  which 
cm  May  12th,  1606,  came  rushing  down  the  forest  hills  near 
Beaumanoir,  and  deluged  the  finrm  yards,  and  all  the  meadows, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Tins,  the  reviewer  observes,  was 
probably  prodnced  by  the  discharge  of  a  doud,  or  what  is 
called  a  water  spout ;  of  which*  he  says,  a  similar  instance 
occurred  within  these  few  years  at  Broomsgrove  in  Worcester- 
shire; when  a  deluge  came  pouring  from  the  hiDs,  which 
overflowed  the  town,  and  the  adjacent  vale,  to  a  height  traly 
astonishing. 

A  water  spout,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  always  formed  mi  the 
snr&oe  of  a  piece  of  water  in  this  manner.  A  wluiHriml, 
passing  over  such  a  surface,  produces  by  its  gyrations  a  vnemon 
in  its  centre.  Up  diis  vacuum  the  water  ascends  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  From  diis  mass  a  great  quantity  of 
vapours  are  detached  by  the  violence  of  thecmrent,  and  carried 
up  to  the  highest  region  of  air  occupied  by  the  whirlwind. 
Here  it  is  sostaiaed  by  the  saaM  violenea  hi  nnaanal  qnanti- 
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ties;  and  wfaenerer  it  ceases  to  be  sustained  in  this  manner, 
descends  again  in  a  deloge  upon  the  subjacent  surface.  But 
there  is  not,  within  a  great  distance  from  any  one  of  these 
scenes  of  pluyial  devastation  in  New-England*  any  water  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  a  water  spout 
This,  therefore,  cannot,  I  think,  at  all  contribute  to  explain 
the  phenomenon. 

Of  all  the  instances,  in  which  a  deluge  of  this  nature  has 
taken  place  within  the  present  knowledge  of  mankind,  it  is  oh- 
serrable,  that  they  have  existed  in  the  interior;  not  one  of  them 
having  been  observed  near  the  coast  i  and  that  diey  have  all 
been  discharged  on  elevated  ground.  In  New- England  they 
have  descended  upon  mountains,  most  of  them  lofty. 

We  dined  at  Lanesborough,  and  lodged  in  Pittsfield.  Here 
I  was  furnished  with  one  of  the  numerous  proofs,  which  have 
occurred  during  the  progress  of  my  life,  that  the  north-west 
winds  of  this  country  often  descend  at  once  from  the  supe- 
rior regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  wind,  which  through  the 
day  had  blown  from  the  south-west,  and  was  warm,  shifted 
instantly  to  the  north-west  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  in  a  moment  became  severely  cold.  A  violent  rain  fell, 
accompanied  by  lightning  and  thunder.  Snow  fell  on  Saddle 
Mountain,  on  the  Gfeen  Mountains,  and  on  Taghkannnc; 
and  the  next  morning  we  saw  icicles,  about  ten  inches  in 
length,  suspended  from  the  eaves  of  the  houses  in  Lenox.  It 
was  impossible,  that  this  intense  frost  should  have  resulted 
from  the  mere  floating  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  whole  season  hitherto  had  been  warm,  and 
the  temperature,  for  several  hundred  miles  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  was  the  same  as  at  Pittsfidd.  The  cold  was  in* 
stantanaous,  and  the  descent  of  the  snow,  and  the  fieecing  of 
the  icicles,  was  completed  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
During  this  period  the  wind  could  not  have  moved  on  the 
surface  fiarther  than  from  Albany,  or  at  the  utmost  from 
Schenectady*. 

In  the  ptDgress  of  diis  journey  I  was  forcibly  struck  with 
the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence,  displayed  in  the  growtk 
and  decay  of  forests.    The  leaves  of  the  vast  eoUeetioB  of 

*  8ts  das  fcet  man  hi§dy  cooMdswd,  vol.  i»  p.  19. 
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trees,  denoted  by  diis  name,  constitote  an  immense  mass  of 
vegetable  matter.  Were  tbey  to  be  heaped  together,  as 
yq^table  substances  often  are  by  the  hand  of  man,  they 
would,  I  presume,  go  through  the  usual  process  of  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefieiction.  In  this  case  they  must  become, 
throughout  the  surrounding  country,  not  only  oflRnisiye  and 
intolerable,  but  productive  of  the  various  fatal  diseases  which 
owe  their  origin  to  decaying  vegetables.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, therefore,  for  man  to  fix  his  habitation  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, either  with  comfort  or  safety.  Nay,  a  country 
universally  forested,  as  North  America  was  antecedently  to 
the  colonization  of  it  by  Europeans,  would  be  absolutely  un- 
inhabitable to  the  end  of  time.  For  every  planter,  who  made 
the  attempt,  would  have  perished,  while  he  was  endeavouring 
to  clear  sufficient  ground  to  furnish  himself  and  his  family  with 
sustenance. 

The  leaves  of  forest  trees,  it  is  well  known,  are  universally 
deciduous ;  those  of  evergreens  falling  as  usually  and  regu- 
larly as  others.     In  this  climate  the  leaves  of  all  trees,  ex- 
cept evergreens,  are  almost  invariably  bitten  by  frost  before 
they  fall.     In  consequence  of  this  fact,  the  jnicea  of  the  leaf 
are  exhaled  through  the  small  ruptures,  occasioned  by  frees- 
ing.    The  frame  of  the  leaf,  if  I  may  give  it  this  appellation, 
M  in  this  manner  stiffened,  while  it  hangs  on  the  tree ;  and 
does  not  descend  till  it  has  become  perceptibly  iig^neous,  and  as 
incapable  of  fermentation  as  the  wood  itself.    When  it  reaches 
the  ground,  it  lies  of  course  lightly  and  loosely  on  the  snrfaoe, 
as  do  all  the  others  which  follow  it;  constituting,  together,  a 
mass  so  little  compacted  as  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  the 
air  throughout  every  part  of  the  accumulation.    Hence  the 
mass,  whenever  it  is  wet  with  rain,  becomes  soon  dried ;  and 
the  decay  is  suffered  to  go  on,  only  with  such  a  moderate 
degree  of  rapidity  as  to  preserve  the  whole  perfectly  sweet 
and  fragrant.     By  this  curious  process  forested  grounds  are 
kept  always  healthy,  and  are  not  less  friendly  to  the  homan 
constitution  than  those,  which  are  underlie  most  perfect  culture. 
Of  course,  the  planter  sits  down  in  them  with  an  entire  cer- 
tainty that  be  has  nothmg  to  dread ;  an  endemial  disease  is 
unknown,  until  settlements  have  advunoed  far  towards  com- 
plete cultivation. 
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Th6  mast  of  leaves,  formed  and  preserved  in  this  manner, 
is,  together  with  the  trees  which  bore  them,  converted  by  a 
alow  process  of  decay  into  vegetable  mould.  This  mould  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  of  all  manures ;  being  suited  to  more 
kinds,  and  producing  higher  degrees,  of  vegetation  than  any 
odier.  Thus  in  forested  grounds  provision  is  made  for  a 
continually  increasing  fertility.  Every  subsequent  growth  of 
trees  becomes  of  course  larger  and  finer  than  the  preceding, 
until  the  forest  arrives  to  its  utmost  height  and  perfection. 

In  the  mean  timt*  this  mass  of  leaves,  covering  the  surface 
entirely,  prevents  the  springing  of  grass  within  the  limits  of 
the  forest,  and  throughout  a  small  breadth  of  the  circumjacent 
ground.  The  seeds  of  forest  tre(*s  will  not  germinate  among 
grass.  By  preventing  or  destroying  this  kind  of  vegetation, 
therefore,  an  opportunity  is  furnished  for  these  seeds  to  shoot, 
and  thus  to  perpetuate,  and  gradually  to  enlarge  the  growth 
of  the  forest.  But  to  this  end  it  is  further  necessary,  that  the 
seed  should  lie  on  the  surface ;  very  few  of  them  being  capa- 
ble of  springing,  when  sunk  below  it  even  at  a  very  little  dis- 
tance. Equally  do  they  need  to  be  continually  enveloped  in 
moisture.  The  leaves  lying  so  loose,  permit  die  seeds  to  de- 
scend to  the  earth,  through  their  interstices ;  and  the  lowest 
stratom  is  regularly  and  sufficiently  moist  for  tins  purpose. 
Thus  they  furnish  all  the  means  of  enabling  the  seeds  to 
germinate,  and  the  stems  to  acquire  ultimately  their  highest 
perfection. 

Even  this  is  not  all.  The  vegetable  mould  supplies  the 
first  settlers  with  a  vast  quantity  of  manure,  spread  to  their 
hands  over  every  inch  of  their  grounds ;  enriching  them  more, 
and  enduring  longer,  than  any  other  manure  hitherto  known. 
During  the  infimcy  of  settlements,  and  amid  the  poverty 
which  often  gives  them  birth,  the  planters  are  assured  of  rich 
crops ;  and  are  thus  encouraged  and  enabled  to  pursue  the 
difReult  employment  of  converting  a  forest  into  a  cultivated 
eoantry. 

Hie  next  morning  we  rode  to  Stockbridge  to  dinner,  and 
an  die  afternoon  to  the  house  of  John  Whittlesey,  Esq.,  in 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Salisbory. 

The  diflference  in  the  quantity  of  snow,  whieh  falls  in  the 
different  pvts  of  this  country,  has  often  been  a  iidgect  of 
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iDQch  curiosity,  and  some  investigatioii.  That  which  fell  in 
the  evening  preceding  thin  day's  journey  covered  the  smnmits 
of  Saddle  Mountain  with  a  clear*  dazding  white ;  Taghkannuc 
widi  a  less  brilliant  aspect ;  and  the  Green  Mountains  with  a 
grisly  appearance.  Proximity  either  to  the  level  or  to  the 
shore  of  the  ocean,  or  elevation  above  the  one,  and  distance 
firom  the  other,  have  been  commonly,  and  justly,  considered 
as  the  general  causes  of  mildness  or  severity  of  climate.  Ac- 
cordingly these  mountains  were  enveloped  in  snow,  proportioned 
to  their  elevation.  But  diere  are  many  local  cases,  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  any  reference  to  these  considerationB. 

There  is  ordinarily  much  less  snow  at  Stockbridge  than  at 
Northampton.  Yet  Stockbridge,  as  appears  by  a  comparison 
of  the  descent  of  the  Hooestennuc  with  that  of  the  Comieo- 
ticut,  is  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  Northampton ;  and 
die  spring  usually  commences  from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier 
at  Northampton  than  at  Stockbridge.  These  towns  are  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  same  latitude,  and  at  the  same  distanoe 
from  the  Sound.  There  is  annually  much  less  snow  at  Ben- 
nington than  at  Stockbridge,  yet  Bennington  is  forty-five  miles 
farther  north,  just  so  much  farther  from  the  ocean,  and  neariy 
on  the  same  level. 

Usually  there  is  not  more  snow  at  Middlebury  in  Vermont, 
than  at  Northampton.  Yet  Middlebury  is  on  a  higlier  level 
than  Northampton;  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  farther  from 
die  Sound,  and  seventy  from  Massachusetts'-Bay. 

There  is  much  more  snow  at  Albany  than  at  Stockbridge, 
Bennington,  or  Middlebury ;  and  ordinarily  not  more  at  Ben- 
nington than  at  New-Haven. 

There  is  much  more  snow  along  the  Mohawk  river  than  in 
the  towns  along  the  great  western  road  to  Buffaloe  Creek, 
which  lie  beyond  Manlins. 

At  Goshen  in  Connecticut,  forty-two  miles  north  of  New- 
Haven,  there  is  commonly  much  more  snow  than  at  either  of 
tlie  places  which  have  been  mentioned.  The  height  of  GkMhen 
above  the  sea  imperfectly  explains  this  fact :  for  at  litdifield, 
six  miles  south  of  Goshen,  the  quantity  of  snow  is  uoich  less» 
although  the  elevation  is  neariy  the  same. 

That  other  causes  must  he  atfignAil  for  tUs  dtfTereoee  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  Ikat  much  leas  wuom  fiiBi  in  aoMe  Tjlmm 
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UianiD  otben,  which  lie  at  tmall  clistances.  In  the  year  1791, 
I  rode  from  Northampton  to  Norwich,  the  first  township  oo 
the  Green  Mountains  in  a  western  directiont  and  distant  about 
twelve  miles.  Four  days  before  a  snow  four  inches  deep  had 
fallen  at  Northampton,  and  had  wholly  disappeared.  As  I 
pasted  through  Westhampton,  the  intervening  township,  lying 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  I  saw  in  many 
places  a  thin  layer  of  snow  on  the  north  side  of  the  fences. 
When  1  bad  ascended  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  mountains  I  found  a  hard  sleigh  path.  Curiosity 
prompted  me  to  alight,  and  measure  the  depth  of  the  snow.  It 
was  twelve  inches  deep,  compact  and  firm ;  and  although  open 
to  the  sun,  and  therefore  partially  wasted,  was  at  least  four 
times  as  much  in  quantity  as  had  fallen  at  Northampton. 

The  following  November  1  went  to  Bennington.  At 
Windsor,  the  last  township  on  the  Green  Mountains,  which 
lies  upon  this  road,  the  snow,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  fell,  as  we  had  repeated  opportunities  of  observing, 
in  the  forested  ground  two  feet  deep.  From  Cheshire,  a 
township  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Jones,  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  the 
distance  was  twelve  miles,  and  occupied  us  the  whole  after- 
noon. Our  road  lay  immediately  under  Saddle  Mountain, 
£ast  of  it,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  spread 
the  valley  of  the  Hoosac ;  and  immediately  beyond  it  as- 
cended the  Green  Mountains.  We  saw  the  snow  falling  on 
Saddle  Mountain  in  the  morning  before  we  left  Windsor.  It 
continued  to  fall  through  the  day,  and  during  the  whole  of 
our  passage  along  the  base  of  that  mountain  it  i'cU  without 
any  intermission,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  sL\  rods  from  our 
path,  where  the  acclivity  was  not  elevated  more  than  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  above  us.  Yet  not  a  flake  fell  in  the  road, 
nor  in  any  part  of  the  valley :  while  on  the  Green  Mountains 
it  snowed  at  intervals  through  the  day. 

More  snow  almost  always  falls  on  the  Milford,  than  on  the 
Stratford,  bank  of  llooestennuc. 

There  is  commonly  more  snow  in  the  county  of  West- 
Cbetter,  on  the  great  road  from  New- Haven  to  New -York* 
than  in  the  county  of  Fairfield.  In  both  these  cases  the  efe- 
valiMia  the  same. 

r2 
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Mountains,  it  is  known,  strongly  attract  clonds.  This  is 
undoubtedly  one  cause  of  the  superior  quantity  of  snow  on 
elevated  grounds,  but  will  not  apply  to  the  places  last  men- 
tioned, nor  to  most  of  the  others.  Possibly  there  may  be  pe- 
culiar currents  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  if  they  were  sufii- 
dently  observed,  might  contribute  to  explain  these  diflBculties. 

Moist  and  cold  soils  have  certainly  more  snow  lying  upon 
them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  seasons,  than  those  which  are 
waim  and  dry,  although  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  at 
the  same  elevation. 

Stockbridge  and  Bennington  lie  in  narrow  vallies,  partially 
surrounded  by  mountains  of  considerable  height.  It  is  be- 
lieved, that  places  situated  in  this  manner  rarely,  if  ever,  ex- 
perience g^eat  falls  of  snow,  except  from  severe  and  long  con- 
tinued easterly  storms. 

The  fact,  that  some  places  almost  regularly  have  more  snow 
than  others,  in  the  same  latitude,  on  the  same  elevation,  and  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  sea,  appears  to  indicate,  diat  the 
clouds  are  condensed  over  them  by  some  permanent  cause. 
Perhaps  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  may  furnish  this 
cause.  The  wind,  passing  immediately  over  the  surface,  must 
always,  when  blowing  from  the  same  point,  move  in  siBiilar 
currents,  and  form  similar  convolutions.  These  will  affect  the 
course  of  the  wind  in  the  region  immediately  above  the  earth ; 
and  that,  die  current  in  a  region  still  higher;  and  so  oo 
through  an  indefinite  series  of  elevations.  That  this  canae  ex- 
tends its  efiicacy  high  enough  to  reach  the  clouds  is  evident 
from  the  prog^ss  of  thunder-storms.  These,  often  where 
there  are  no  considerable  eminences  to  produce  the  effect, 
have  in  a  good  degree  regular  movements  in  particular  plaoee. 
Such  storms,  usually  coming  from  the  westward,  when  thej 
reach  the  Hooestennuc,  follow  the  course  of  that  river  soutb- 
ward  to  the  Sound,  between  the  townships  of  Milford  and 
Stratford.  Yet  the  country  on  both  sides  is  very  litde 
elevated. 

Immediately  before  the  house  of  Mr.  Whittlesey,  towards 
the  south,  spreads  a  lake  of  pure  water,  about  three  milet  in 
length.  The  manner,  in  which  the  ice  in  this  lake  Ineaka  np, 
near  die  close  of  the  winter,  is,  I  bdieve,  singular.  In  a  waim 
day»  though  often  not  tdBoaently  warn  to  ngvie  tlMi  ileigli^g^ 
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tiia  ioe»  with  a  noise  like  thuDder,  rises  upon  the  shore  in  a 
ridge,  frequently  three  feet  or  more  in  hei^t,  as  if  forced  into 
this  position  for  want  of  room.  This  position  it  keeps  until  it 
b  dissoWed  by  the  vernal  sun.  Beneath  the  ridge  of  ice  is 
raised  a  ridge  of  sand,  of  exactly  the  same  height  and  figure 
with  the  inferior  surface  of  the  ice.  This  fact  takes  place 
yearly. 

This  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  other  interesting  conversa* 
tion,  gave  us  the  following  account : — A  number  of  years  since 
he  was  standing  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  about  six  miles  long,  in 
Washington,  a  township  situated  on  the  Green  Mountains,  in 
the  county  of  Litchfield,  when  he  observed  a  small  cloud  of 
mist  ascend  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  settle  upon  the 
summit  of  a  neighbouring  eminence.  This  was  soon  followed 
by  a  second,  a  third,  and,  in  the  end,  by  a  numerous  series  of 
such  exhalations.  Every  one  of  them  proceeded  directly  to  the 
hill,  where  they  soon  formed  a  body  of  vapour,  sufficiently 
large  to  embosom  the  summit.  In  a  little  time  the  mass  began 
to  move  through  the  atmosphere  in  a  south-eastern  direction. 
Not  long  after  it  beg^  to  move,  a  flash  of  lightning  burst  from 
it,  followed  by- a  peal  of  thunder.  In  its  progress  it  enlarged 
rapidly  to  the  size  of  a  wide-spread  thunder-cloud,  and  thun- 
dered  and  lightened  till  it  had  left  the  horizon. 

On  my  first  journey  to  Vergennes,  Mr.  Chipman,  a  senator 
of  the  United  States,  from  Vermont,  informed  me,  that  he  was 
an  eye-witness,  not  long  before,  of  a  phenomenon  at  Burling- 
ton, not  unlike  this.  From  Lake  Champlain  a  copious  exha- 
lation ascended  in  the  form  of  long  curved  lines,  or  threads, 
and  rapidly  directed  their  course  to  a  small  cloud,  which  hung 
over  Onion  river,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  In 
this  cloud  they  all  centred,  and  terminated  their  motions,  ap- 
pearing in  some  measure  like  meridians  in  the  stereographic 
projection  of  a  sphere.  After  a  little  while,  the  cloud  began  to 
move  up  the  river  with  great  velocity,  discharging  firequent 
flashes  of  lightning  and  loud  peals  of  thunder  in  its  passagje. 
At  no  great  distance,  the  wind  which  carried  it  became  a 
▼ioleot  tornado,  and  spread  desokition  through  the  valley  of 
lUs  river. 

Friday  morning,  October  18th,  we  rode  to  the  south  end  of 
the  laka,  aoeonpanied  by  Mr.  Whittlesey,  to  examine  a  rock, 
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of  which  a  singolar,  not  to  taj  an  incredible,  opinion  preyails 
in  the  Ticinity .  Our  road,  for  near  half  a  mile,  lay  on  a  natoral 
cansey,  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  which  separated  the  lake 
into  two  parts,  and  was  formed  of  earth,  probably  washed  np 
by  its  waves.  The  rock,  which  was  the  particular  object  of 
our  curiosity,  is  said,  by  inhabitants  long  settled  here,  to  hare 
moved  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  andentiy 
stood,  towards  the  south-western  shore.  Yon  will  not  sui^>ose 
we  considered  this  story  as  founded  either  in  troth  or  good 
sense.  However,  having  long  believed  it  to  be  prudent,  and 
made  it  a  regular  practice,  whenever  it  was  convenient,  to 
examine  the  foundation  of  reports  credited  by  sober  men,  I 
determined  to  investigate  this,  as  I  saw  that  it  was  firmly  be- 
lieved by  several  discreet  persons.  One  particularly,  a  man  of 
unquestioned  reputation,  and  long  resident  near  die  spot, 
declared,  that,  about  forty  years  since,  the  top  of  thb  rock,  at 
the  ordinary  height  of  the  water,  was  at  least  two  feet  below 
its  surface,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  farther  from  the  causey 
than  when  we  saw  it.  The  shore  has  unquestionably  remained 
as  it  then  was;  for  the  trees  and  stumps  standing  on  the 
causey  are  older  than  any  man  now  living,  and  the  space 
between  them  and  the  lake  is  very  narrow,  scarcely  extending 
fifteen  feet  from  the  trees. 

The  top  of  the  rock  is  now  at  least  two  feet  above  the  water. 
This  height  it  is  dechired  to  have  gained  imperceptibly,  year  by 
year,  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of  its  advancing  towards 
the  shore,  and  standing  continually  in  water  more  and  more 
shallow.  The  water  is  evidently  of  the  same  depth  now  as 
formerly,  as  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  Ae  shore. 

When  we  came  up  to  the  roek,  wUdi  was  standing  wheiw 
the  water  was  scarcely  knee-deep,  we  found  a  channel  liilmd 
it,  towards  the  deeper  water,  formed  in  the  earth,  about  fifteea 
rods  in  length.  It  was  serpentine  in  its  form,  and  was  sunk 
from  two  to  three  feet  below  the  common  level  of  the  bottan 
on  its  borders.  In  the  front  of  the  rock  the  earth  was  poshed 
up  in  a  heap,  so  as  to  rise  above  the  water,  deeliniBg,  how- 
ever, at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches,  obKqnely  and  pfetty 
rapidly.  Not  far  from  this  rock  we  saw  anotiier,  moch  leas, 
attended  by  the  same  phenomena,  except  (hat  they  were 
diminished  in  proportioo  to  hi  siae.   TTie  whoh>  oppeawmto  of 
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eaoh  was  jast  such  as  one  would  expect  to  find,  if  both  had 
aotoally  removed  from  their  original  places  towards  the  shore, 
throughout  the  length  of  their  respective  channels.  How 
these  channels  were  formed,  or  by  what  cause  the  earth  was 
heaped  up  in  front  of  these  rocks,  I  must  leave  to  the  divina- 
tion of  others.  The  facts  I  have  stated,  as  I  believe,  exactly. 

Several  years  since  this  account  was  first  written,  I  met  with 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts' 
Historical  Society,  vol.  iii,  p.  240 :  — "  There  is  a  curiosity  to 
be  seen  in  the  Long  pond  in  Bridgton.  On  the  easterly  side  of 
the  pond,  about  midway,  is  a  cove,  which  extends  about  one 
hundred  rods  farther  east  than  the  general  course  of  the  shore ; 
the  bottom  is  clay,  and  the  water  so  shoal,  that  a  man  may 
wade  fifty  rods  into  the  pond.  On  the  bottom  of  this  cove  are 
stones  of  various  sizes,  which,  it  is  evident  from  visible  circum- 
stances, have  an  annual  motion  towards  the  shore.  The  proof 
of  this  is  the  mark  or  track  left  behind  them,  and  the  bodies  of 
clay  driven  up  before  them.  Some  of  these  are,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  tons  weight,  and  have  left  a  track  several  rods  behind 
them,  having  at  least  a  common  cart  load  of  clay  before  thenu 
These  stones  are  many  of  them  covered  with  water  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Hie  shore  of  this  cove  is  lined  with  these 
stones  three  feet  deep,  which,  it  would  seem,  have  crawled 
oat  of  the  water.  This  may  affordmatter  of  speculation  to  the 
aatoral  philosopher.'' 

Until  I  saw  this  paragraph,  I  did  not  imagine  that  a  story, 
snch  as  I  received  at  Salisbury,  would  ever  be  repeated. 

We  parted  with  Mr.  WhitUesey  at  Salisbury  cataract,  and 
rode  to  litchfieU.  Hie  next  morning,  October  20th,  I  left 
Mr.  D  at  litchfield,  and  reached  New*  Haven  the  same 

eveoing. 

Twenty  miles  from  New-Haven  I  observed,  that  the  foreit 
trees  had  nffered  much  has  from  the  firost  than  those  which 
grew  farther  in  the  interior,  and  that  such  as  wero  exposed  to 
the  north-west  wind  were  mooh  less  affected  than  others. 
Permit  me  to  make  a  few  observations  on  diis  subject. 

A  white  frost  is  merely  frozen  dew.  You  have  undoubtedly 
observed,  that  the  chryiialB  formed  by  this  little  mas  of  water 
an  small  needles  of  different  siaes  and  lengths,  standing  at  the 
wmA  Migles  of  eOPand  120P.    Wherever  the  parts  of  these 
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ciystab  cohere,  the  particles  of  water  are  drawn  Bearsr 
together  than  they  were  in  a  fluid  state.  ETerywbere  else  thej 
are  separated  farther  asunder.  Bj  the  contracting  proccii 
some  parts  of  the  plant  are  drawn  nearer  together  than  in  tkir 
natund  position.  By  the  expanding  one,  if  I  may  call  it  sodi, 
others  are  forced  to  separate.  In  this  manner  the  delicate 
vessels  of  tender  plants  are  broken,  and  the  membranes  of 
their  leaves  torn.  The  juices  exude  of  course,  and  the  whole 
growth,  above  the  lowest  rupture,  perishes  for  want  of  nutri- 
ment. The  only  method  in  which  this  catastrophe  can  be  pre- 
vented is  to  restore  warmth  to  it  very  gradually,  or»  in  the 
vulgar  phraseology,  to  take  out  frost,  by  the  affusion  of  cold 
water.  In  consequence  of  this  application  the  several  parts  ef 
the  plant  re-unite,  and  the  wound  becomes  healed.  If  the 
warmth  is  communicated  suddenly,  as  by  the  shining  of  die  ton, 
this  re-union  never  takes  place,  and  the  plant  is  ruined. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  throughout  this  country,  that  the  way 
to  preserve  tender  plants  most  effectually,  from  the  injury  done 
by  the  white  frost,  is  to  place  them  in  a  warm,  southern 
exposure,  sheltered  from  northerly  winds.  If  the  aoconnt  I 
have  given  of  the  subject  is  just,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  this 
0|»nion  is  erroneous.  The  great  object  oug^t  to  be  to  prevent 
the  dew  from  resting  upon  the  plant.  This  can  be  efiectnally 
done,  only  by  exposing  it  to  the  free  acceu  of  the  not1h*weet 
wind,  the  source  of  almost  every  white  frost  in  thu  conntiy. 
Wherever  plants  have  had  such  an  exposure,  vrithin  my  know- 
ledge, they  have  been  either  wholly,  or  chiefly  safe  from  the 
ravages  of  this  dangerous  enemy. 

The  following  fact*;  will  sufficiently  illustrate  these  observa- 
tions:—  Major  White,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Sontfi- 
Hadley,  had  an  orchard,  which  stood  on  the  north-western  de> 
clivity  of  a  hill,  of  so  rapid  a  descent,  that  every  tree  was 
entirely  brushed  by  the  winds  from  that  quarter.  The  spot  by 
about  four  miles  directly  south-eastward  from  the  gap  between 
Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke.  Through  this  gap  these 
winds  blow,  as  you  will  suppose,  vrith  peculiar  strength. 
Accordingly  they  swept  the  dew  from  this  orehard  so 
effe>ctnally,  that  its  blossoms  regulariy  escaped  the  injariea  of 
such  late  frosts  in  the  spring  as  destroy  those  of  the  sorrouod* 
ing  country.     So  remarkable  was  this  exemption,  ttat  the  i*- 
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habHanU  of  Sontli-Hadley  prorerbially  ityled  snch  a  frost 
'*  Major  White's  hanrest,"  because  hb  orchard  yielded  a  great 
quantity  of  cider,  which  in  such  years  commanded  a  very 
Ugh  price. 

It  has  been  commonly  believed,  that  low  grounds  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  frosts.  This  is  universally  true  where  such 
grounds  are  sheltered  from  the  north-west  winds,  but  not 
where  they  are  exposed  to  them.  A  Mr.  Lyman,  of  Hocca- 
num,  a  hmnlet  on  the  southern  border  of  Hadley,  whose  house 
stood  at  a  small  distance  north-west  from  the  above-mentioned 
gap,  mformed  me,  that  in  nine  years,  during  which  he  had  lived 
on  this  spot,  the  white  frosts  had  never  done  any  injury  to  the 
vegetables  in  his  garden.  This  ground  was  part  of  an  interval, 
elevated  scarcely  twenty  feet  above  Connecticut  river. 

A  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Greenfield  (Connecticut),  in  the  year 
1783,  planted,  very  early,  some  cucumbers  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  his  garden,  where  the  ground  was  com- 
pletely sheltered  by  a  close  fence  on  the  northern  and  western 
sides.  At  the  same  time  he  planted  others  m  the  middle  of 
his  garden.  The  great  frost,  on  the  morning  of  May  18tl^ 
destroyed  all  the  former,  while  the  latter  entirely  escaped. 
Thb  frost  was  more  severe  than  any  other,  at  so  late  a  season, 
within  my  knowledge.  In  many  places  it  killed  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  trees,  and,  in  some,  the  rye,  then  in  blossom,  and 
the  spear  grass. 

My  own  garden  on  Greenfield-hill  declined  easily  towards 
the  east,  yet  its  position  was  such,  that  the  western  fence  being 
an  open  one,  it  was  brushed  by  the  winds  from  the  north-west 
even  more  effectually  than  most  grounds  which  decline  towards 
that  point  Accordingly,  I  never  lost  a  single  plant  by 
a  white  firost,  during  the  nine  years  of  my  residence  on  that 
spot 

But  a  fact  more  remarkable  than  any  of  these  is  the  follow- 
ing : — In  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Green  s  farms, 
a  row  of  bush  beans,  a  plant  particularly  tender,  had,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  frost  specified  above,  grown  on  the  western 
side  of  one  of  the  alleys,  running  from  north  to  south,  to  die 
height  of  perhaps  eight  inches.  Immediately  west  of  this  row 
of  beans  stood  six  or  eight  double  rows  of  peas,  at  right 
anglea  with  die  beans,  each  at  tUs  time  being  about  two  feet 
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crystab  cohere,  the  particles  of  water  are  drawn  nearar 
together  than  they  were  in  a  fluid  state.  Everywhere  else  they 
are  separated  farther  asunder.  By  the  contracting  process 
some  parts  of  the  plant  are  drawn  nearer  together  than  in  their 
natural  position.  By  the  expanding  one»  if  I  may  call  it  such, 
others  are  forced  to  separate.  In  this  manner  the  delicate 
vessels  of  tender  plants  are  broken,  and  the  membranes  of 
their  leaves  torn.  The  juices  exude  of  course,  and  the  whole 
growth,  above  the  lowest  rupture,  perishes  for  want  of  nutri- 
ment. The  only  method  in  which  this  catastrophe  can  be  pre- 
vented is  to  restore  warmth  to  it  very  gradually,  or,  in  the 
vulgar  phraseology,  to  take  out  frost,  by  the  affusion  of  cold 
water.  In  consequence  of  this  application  the  several  parts  of 
the  plant  re-unite,  and  the  wound  becomes  healed.  If  the 
warmth  is  communicated  suddenly,  as  by  the  shining  of  the  sun, 
this  re-union  never  takes  place,  and  the  plant  is  mined. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  throughout  this  country,  that  the  way 
to  preserve  tender  plants  most  effectually,  from  the  injury  done 
by  the  white  frost,  is  to  place  them  in  a  warm,  southern 
exposure,  sheltered  from  northerly  winds.  If  the  account  I 
have  given  of  the  subject  is  just,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  this 
opinion  is  erroneous.  The  great  object  ought  to  be  to  prevent 
the  dew  from  resting  upon  the  plant  This  can  be  eflRectoally 
done,  only  by  exposing  it  to  the  free  access  of  the  north-west 
wind,  the  source  of  almost  every  white  frost  in  this  coontrf. 
Wherever  plants  have  had  such  an  exposure,  within  my  know- 
ledge, they  have  been  either  wholly,  or  chiefly  safe  from  the 
ravages  of  this  dangerous  enemy. 

Ihe  following  facts  will  sufficiently  illustrate  these  observa- 
tions:—  Major  White,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Soutb- 
Hadley,  had  an  orchard,  which  stood  on  the  north-western  de> 
clivity  of  a  hill,  of  so  rapid  a  descent,  that  every  tree  was 
entirely  brushed  by  the  winds  from  diat  quarter.  The  spot  lay 
about  four  miles  directly  south-eastward  fit>m  the  g^  between 
Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke.  Through  diis  gap  these 
winds  blow,  as  you  will  suppose,  with  peculiar  strength. 
Accordingly  they  swept  the  dew  from  this  orehard  so 
effectually,  that  its  blossoms  regulaily  escaped  the  iojaries  of 
such  late  frosts  in  the  spring  as  destroy  those  of  the  sorround- 
ing  country.    So  remarkable  was  dvi  eawption,  ttai  the  in- 
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State  of  New-York.  It$  Extent  and  Population.  Ac- 
count of  what  has  been  done  for  the  Support  of  Learning 
and  Religion.  The  different  Secte  into  which  it  i$ 
divided. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Thb  ftate  of  New- York  contains  abont  forty-fivv 
thousand  iqaare  miles,  about  five  thousand  less  than  England. 
Almost  all  of  it  is  capable  of  cultivation.  Probably  the  part 
which  will  be  ultimately  left  in  a  forested  state  will  be  less 
than  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants  for  tim* 
her  and  fuel.  As  the  soil  is  rich,  the  climate  fiiTourable,  and 
the  inhabitants  sufliciently  intelligent  and  industrious  to  avaO 
themselves  of  their  advantages,  the  state  is  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  population  as  great  in  proportion  as  that  of  England ;  or 
from  seven  to  nine  millions  of  inhabitants.  If  any  thing  should 
prevent  this  accumulation  of  people,  it  will  probably  be  the 
want  of  fueL 

No  country  can  be  more  advantageously  situated  for  com- 
merce. No  commercial  city  can  boast  of  a  more  advantageous 
position  than  that  of  New-YorL  The  Hudson,  in  proportioD 
to  its  siae,  is  inferior  to  no  river  in  the  worid  in  commercial  &- 
dlities.  The  great  lakes  on  the  east,  north,  and  west,  yield  a 
navigation  nowhere  equalled  by  waters  of  the  same  kind. 
Even  the  Susquehannah,  obstructed  as  it  now  is,  will  one  day 
furnish,  with  its  branches,  an  extensive  communication  with  the 
Atlantic.  When  the  artificial  aids  to  navigation  are  provided, 
which  may  be  rationally  expected  from  the  future  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  the  inhabitants,  they  will  be  able  to  transport  the 
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products  of  their  labour  m  vesneb  of  different  lorts,  almost 
from  their  own  doors. 

Of  this  commerce  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  pro- 
ductions of  the  comitry  will  furnish  ample  materials. 

Of  the  manufactures  of  this  state  I  have  already  taken  suf- 
ficient notice. 

From  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  the  proximity  to  navigable  waters,  always  stimu- 
lating industry,  and  the  abundance  of  gypsum  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  agriculture  of  this  state  will  in  all  pro^ 
bability  advance  at  least  equally  with  that  of  any  other  in  the 
Union. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  will  be  found  here  in  a  deg^ree  not  in- 
ferior to  that  in  which  they  are  obtained  in  any  other  country. 

The  militia  of  this  state  are,  like  those  already  described,  in- 
ferior in  their  discipline  to  those  of  Connecticut,  and  still  more 
to  those  of  Massachusetts ;  and,  as  a  body,  somewhat  less 
hardy  and  energetic  than  those  of  Vermont,  New-Hampshire, 
and  Maine.  Substantially  they  are  the  same  men,  and  are  re- 
grnlated  in  much  the  same  manner.  Their  number  is  not  far 
from  120,000. 

The  rapidity,  with  which  the  population  of  New- York  has 
increased,  is  without  a  parallel.  In  the  year  1790  they 
amounted  to  340,120 ;  in  1800,  to  484,620 ;  and,  in  1810,  to 
«»,220* 

A  great  part  of  the  population,  thus  rapidly  accumulated, 
has  been  derived  from  New- England.  From  three-fifths  to 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  have  originated  from  that  coub- 
try.  The  proportion  is  continually  increasing.  New- York 
is,  dierefore,  to  be  ultimately  regarded  as  a  colony  firom  New- 
England.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  this  stream 
of  colonisation  will  continue  to  flow  hither  with  the  same  rapi- 
dity for  any  number  of  years  to  come.  The  lands  in  tUs  slate 
have  in  many  parts  afaneady  risen  to  such  a  price  as  must  dis- 
cdnrage  new  settlers,  such  I  mean  as  usually  venture  tnt  into 
fke  wilderness ;  and  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  preaents  a 
vast  tract,  equally  fertile,  and  in  a  climate  still  milder,  to  invite 

•  R?  the  cmtiM  of  18fO  th«  popukU^  <>f  tkii  atals  WM  l,S?9,9ep.^F^ 
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inmigralion.  AccordiDgly,  the  current  of  population  from  the 
New-England  states,  during  the  year  1815,  has  principally 
flowed  into  its  borders.  Still  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
New -York  will  increase  for  a  long  time  to  come,  firom- immi- 
gration as  well  as  from  the  natural  multiplication  of  its  inha- 
bitants. It  is  to  be  obserred,  that  great  numbers  are  conti- 
nually crowding  into  this  state  for  commercial  as  well  as  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Antecedently  to  the  revolution,  little  was  done  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  province  of  New- York  for  the  encouragement  of 
literature.  The  original  Dutch  colonists  came  to  this  country 
with  designs  and  dispositions  exclusively  commercial.  They 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  West-fndia  company, 
consisting  of  a  body  of  merchants,  whose  measures  were  en- 
tirely governed  by  considerations  of  pecuniary  profit  and  loss. 
As  the  charter  of  this  company  was  limited  to  a  short  number 
of  years,  the  present  profit  and  loss  were  alone  regarded.  In 
such  a  situation  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  any  attention 
should  be  paid  to  learning,  although  the  literature  of  the 
Dutch  nation  had  at  this  very  period  risen  to  high  distinction. 
The  colonists  themselves  were  mere  adventurers,  who  had 
crossed  the  ocean  in  pursuit  of  gain,  and  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sore  discouraged  from  forming  any  permanent  plans  of  im- 
provement, by  a  consciousness  of  their  exposure  to  the  hostili- 
ties  of  the  English,  hostilities  against  which  they  were  unable 
to  make  any  affectual  defence.  They  were  also  always 
threatened,  and  often  harassed  by  the  Indians. 

Bot,  notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  legislature 
of  the  colony  passed  a  law  in  1688*  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  inhabitants  with  ministers.  In  this  law  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  in  the  city  and  county  of  New- York,  in  Richmond 
and  King's  counties,  and  in  two  precincts  of  the  county  of 
Westchester  respectively,  a  Protestant  minister,  qualified  to 
ofiiciate  and  to  have  the  care  of  souls,  should  be  called,  in- 
ducted, and  established.  It  was  also  provided  in  the  same 
act,  that  the  fireedoMers  of  these  pbces  should  every  year  be 
BOBimoned  to  choose  ten  vestrymen  and  two  churchwardens^ 
who,  together  with  the  justices  of  each  city,  county,  and  pie- 

•  8m  Bradlbfd't  Colkctioo,  folio  X9. 
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prodacts  of  their  labour  m  vesfiels  of  different  iortt»  ahiioet 
from  their  own  doors. 

Of  this  commerce  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  pro- 
dactions  of  the  country  will  famiflh  ample  materials. 

Of  the  manufactures  of  this  state  I  have  already  taken  sof- 
ficient  notice. 

From  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  the  proximity  to  navigable  waters,  always  stimo- 
lating  industry,  and  the  abundance  of  gypsum  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  agriculture  of  this  state  will  in  all  pfo^ 
bability  advance  at  least  equally  with  that  of  any  other  in  the 
Union. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  will  be  found  here  in  a  degree  not  in- 
ferior to  that  in  which  they  are  obtained  in  any  other  coontiy. 

The  militia  of  this  state  are,  like  those  already  described,  in- 
ferior in  their  discipline  to  those  of  Connecticut,  and  still  nore 
to  those  of  Massachusetts ;  and,  as  a  body,  somewhat  lev 
hardy  and  energetic  than  those  of  Vermont,  New-HampsUre, 
and  Maine.  Substantially  they  are  the  same  men,  and  are  re- 
grulated  in  much  the  same  manner.  Their  number  is  not  fiu* 
from  120,000. 

The  rapidity,  with  which  the  population  of  New- York  has 
increased,  is  without  a  parallel.  In  the  year  179D  they 
amounted  to  340,120 ;  in  1800,  to  484,620 ;  and,  in  1810,  to 
«»,220* 

A  great  part  of  the  population,  thus  rapidly  aceunralated, 
has  been  derived  from  New- England.  From  three-fifths  to 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  have  originated  from  that  eo«B- 
try.  The  proportion  is  continually  increasing.  New-Yoik 
is,  dierefore,  to  be  ultimately  regarded  as  a  colony  from  New^ 
England.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  this  stream 
of  colonization  will  continue  to  ilow  hither  with  the  same  rapi- 
dity for  any  number  of  years  to  come.  The  lands  in  tUs  slate 
have  in  many  parts  already  risen  to  such  a  price  as  must  dis- 
cdnrage  new  settlers,  such  I  mean  as  usually  venture  first  into 
ike  wilderness ;  and  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  praaents  a 
vast  tract,  equally  fertile,  and  in  a  climate  still  milder,  to  invite 

*  R?  the  cMitiw  of  1890  the  population  «>f  thb  %tiite  wm  l,sr9,90Pd— 'Fsft. 
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reetor  and  inhabitaDtsof  the  city  of  New-York,  id  eommaiiioD 
with  the  eharch  of  Englaiid  as  by  hiw  established,  to  give  part 
of  the  church  farm  for  the  erection  of  a  college. 

'*  Mr.  William  livingston,  one  of  the  tmstees,  who  was  af- 
terwards grovemor  of  the  state  of  New- Jersey,  made  a  sopple* 
mentaiy  report,  which  disclosed,  that  the  grant  offered  1^  the 
Episcopal  church  was  on  condition,  '  that  the  head  or  master 
of  the  seminary  or  college  be  a  member  of,  and  in  communion 
with  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established;  and  that 
the  liturgy  of  the  said  church,  or  a  coUectbn  of  prayers  out  of 
the  said  Liturgy,  be  the  constant  mormng  and  evening 
prayers  used  in  the  said  college  for  ever.'  This  repwt  he  ac«' 
companied  with  a  protest,  containing  a  number  of  objections^ 
which  were  ordered  to  be  entered  on  ike  journals  of  the  as- 
sembly *•  Soon  after  winch  a  bill  was  brought  into  that  house 
for  incorporating  a  college  on  a  very  liberal  and  eomprebenaive 
basis.  But  an  incorporation  having  been  effected  by  a  royal 
charter,  it  never  became  a  law.  The  bill  has  been  preserved 
in  the  same  journals  with  the  reports. 

**  The  college-charter  contabied  some  pre-eminenees  of  the 
Episcopal  faith,  which  received  no  modification  till  after  the  re- 
volution. Its  practical  effect  was  the  resort  of  many  of  the 
youth  of  the  colony  to  the  colleges  in  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nin,  whose  principle  and  discipline  were  more  congenial  to  the 
religious  tenets  of  their  parents  and  guardians.'' 

For  the  preceding  account  I  am  indebted  to  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Lansing,  late  chancellor  of  this  state.  Mr.  T^nai^g  gQ^. 
joins,  **  The  munificence,  which  has  so  strongly  marked  the 
progress  of  the  state  government  to  promote  the  interests  of 
literature,  was  undonbtedly  one  of  the  salutary  eflfeots  of  the 
equal  rights  secured  by  the  revolution,  which  has  infused  a 
more  manly  and  liberal  spirit ;  and  men  of  all  religions' persna* 
sions  have  aealously  united  in  the  support  of  literaiytestabfish* 
ments,  and  in  cheerfdiy  opening  the  temples  of  aoieoce  to  al 
without  discrimination*'' 

After  the  revolutian,  a  oorporation  was  created  by  the  legis- 
lature, to  consist  of  twenty-one  members,  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  being  always  of  the  number,  and  s^Fled 
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''  Tlie  Regents  of  the  University  of  New-York.**  Tbis  body 
has  tbe  power  of  establishing  colleges  and  academies  in  every 
part  of  the  state  where  they  shall  jadge  it  expedient,  and  of 
snperintendmg  its  literatnre.  The  state  of  these  seminaries 
they  report  annually  to  the  legislature. 

The  three  colleges  of  New-York  have  been  already  men- 
tidied.  The  number  of  academies  may  perhaps  be  fifty ;  se- 
veral of  them  flourishing,  and  probably  all  of  them  usefnl  insti- 
tutions. For  all  these  seminaries  the  legislature  have  provided 
with  a  very  liberal  hand.  They  have  also  furmshed  very  large 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools.  No  state  in 
the  American  Union  has  discovered  a  more  munificent  spirit 
towards  the  promotion  of  learning. 

Of  the  religion  of  this  state  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate account,  at  least  by  any  means  within  my  reach.  The 
following  is  the  best  which  I  am  able  to  procure. 

In  the  year  1815  there  were  forty-five  Episcopal  churches 
in  this  state ;  beside,  as  it  should  seem,  several  congregations 
so  small  as  to  be  unable  to  build  churches. 

The  number  of  ministers  officiating  in  these  churches,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  it  from  the  journal  published  by  the 
convention,  is  thirty-two. 

The  return  of  communicants  in  the  journal  is  imperfect. 
The  number  may  be  stated  at  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty.  Of  these  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  are 
in  the  city  of  New- York ;  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty^ve  in  the  country.  The  number  of  commnnicants  in 
8t  Greorge*s  church,  not  being  returned,  is  not  indoded  in  ei- 
ther of  these  statements.  Had  it  been  added,  the  number  in 
the  city  would  probably  have  exceeded  that  in  the  country.  Se- 
veral of  the  returns  state,  that  the  number  of  communicants 
is  about  so  many,  and  one,  that  it  is  between  seventy  and 
eighty.  Several  of  the  congregations  in  New- York  are  veiy 
large.  Those  in  the  country  are  chiefly  small.  It  is  voder^ 
stood,  that  many  of  them  have  been  materially  aided  in  bniid- 
ing  thebr  churches,  and  several  of  them  in  supporting  their  mi- 
nisters, by  the  corporation  of  Trinity  chmeh,  in  theoity  of  New- 
York. 

The  number  of  Baptist  congregatioiis  in  this  state,  as  re- 
ported in  Benediefs  Hiitoffy  of  the  Baptiits,  printed  at  Boeten 
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hi  1818,  the  antiior  of  which,  in  his  History  of  the  New- York 
Aisociatioo,  at  my  informant,  a  respectable  Baptist,  observes, 
has  grossly  misrepresented  a  number  of  facts  relating  to  it,  and 
some  of  its  members,  b  two  hundred  and  eighty-six.  The 
eorrecteess  of  this  account  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  but 
have  BO  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  facts.  It 
is  however  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  Baptists  in  the  country 
congregations  are  under  no  obligation  to  support  ministers, 
every  little  cluster  of  Baptbts  is  considered  as  a  congregation. 
The  word  ''  congregation "  may  be  considered  as  denoting 
an  assembly,  made  up  of  four  families  or  four  hundred.  Some 
of  the  Baptbt  congregations  in  the  city  of  New- York  I  sup- 
pose to  be  considerable  for  their  numbers.  Many  of  those  in 
the  country,  if  I  am  not  misinformed^  are  supplied  with 
preaching,  when  they  are  supplied  at  all,  by  itinerants.  Their 
ministers,  as  in  New-England,  are  chiefly  uneducated  men. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  Baptist  congrega- 
tions:—- 

In  the  New- York  association 28  ^ 

Warwick,  ditto 30 

Union 10 

Rensselaerville 16 

Saratoga 33 

Lake  Oeorge 6 

Essex e 

St.  Lawrenoe 4 

Black  river 9 

Otsego 84 

Franklin 16 

Madison 31 

Ci^iiga 40 

Hoibad  pnrohase 10 

In  Chemung  aMoeiation 19—^.  615 

Not  incMed  in  associations 21 — p.  660 

Total  ....  286cburclMi«. 
The  fVesbyterian  congregations  in  the  year  |814  were  one 

*  Ecdewiitical  cboichat ;  not  boildingi* 
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bimdrad  and  seTeaty-flre,  distributed  into  nine  prabyteries 
and  three  synods. 

The  namber  of  ministers  the  same  year  was  one  hundred  and 
tliirty-two. 

Many  of  the  congregations  are  large,  and  few  of  them  are 
small. 

The  great  body  of  mhabitants  throughout  the  state  are  of 
thtt  denominatioa.  But  as  a  large  number  of  the  settlements 
ase  recent,  and  many  of  them  sparsely  formed,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  hitherto,  are  unable  to  unite  in 
eoUections  sufficiently  numerous  and  wealthy  to  build  ehuiches 
and  support  ministers.  To  lessen  this  e?il,  the  missionary 
societies,  both  in  New- England  and  in  New- York,  have  for 
many  years  sent  a  numerous  train  of  missionaries  into  the 
western  and  northern  parts  of  this  state,  who,  beside  preaching 
to  the  inhabitants,  have  been  employed  in  g^atbering  churches, 
administering  the  sacraments,  distributing  Bibles,  and  other 
books,  and  tracts,  and  performing  various  other  oScm  of 
benevolence.  The  consequences  of  these  measures  have  been 
eminently  happy. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  in 
this  state,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  how  great  Nor  can  I  as- 
certain the  number  of  their  meetings. 

The  number  of  Methodists  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Beside  these,  there  are  a  few  congregations  of  Scotch  Co- 
venanters, one  of  Moravians,  a  few  of  Lutherans,  three  or  four 
of  Roman  Catholics,  one  at  least  of  UnhrenalistB,  a  small 
number  of  Shakers,  a  synagogue  of  Jews,  some  followers  of 
Jemima  Wilkinson,  and  possibly  some  othen  of  wimae  ezistenoe 
I  am  ignorant 

Beside  all  these,  there  is  also  a  considemhU  number  of 
Nihilbts,  scattered  in  diflfermt  parts  of  the  stale. 

The  thirty-eJghth  article  of  this  state  seemes  toaH  manihiil, 
when  found  within  its  limits,  '*  the  free  eierase  and  eqofment 
of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or 
preference  ;"*  excluding,  however,  acts  of  licentiousness,  and 
practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  ssftifj  of  the  stale. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1784,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legk- 
lature,  '*  to  enable  all  the  religious  dennminatimis  of  tiib  ataie 
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to  sppoint  tnisteefl,  who  shall  be  m  body  corporate  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  temporaKties  of  their  respective 
coDg^egations,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned.^ 

By  the  act  every  church  assembled  together  at  the  place, 
where  they  statedly  attend  for  Diyine  worship,  is  empowered 
by  a  plurality  of  voices  to  elect  not  less  than  three,  nor  mora 
than  nine,  discreet  and  prudent  persons  as  trustees,  to  take 
charge  of  the  estate  and  property  belonging  to  them  respec- 
tively, and  to  tnmsact  all  affairs  relating  to  their  temporalities. 
In  this  meeting  every  male  person  of  full  age,  who  has  been 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  body  assembled,  is  authorised 
to  vote. 

The  names  of  the  persons  elected  are,  by  the  persons  con- 
stituted the  returning  oflScers  for  this  purpose,  to  be  certified, 
and  the  certificate  proved  and  acknowledged  before  the  chan- 
cellor, one  of  the  jndges  of  the  supreme  court,  or  any  one  of 
the  judges  <A  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county.  The 
certificate  is  to  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  A 
book,  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  n  to  contain  the  style,  name, 
or  title,  by  which  the  trustees  are  to  be  known  as  a  body 
corporale. 

The  trustees  th»  constituted  may  receive,  purchase,  and 
bold,  property  for  the  use  of  the  church,  congregatioli,  or 
society,  to  die  amount  of  3,000  dollars  annual  income,  and  are 
invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  due  management 
of  it.  They  are  empowered  to  have  a  common  seal,  to  regu- 
late pew-rents  and  perquisites,  and  all  other  matters  belonging 
to  the  temporal  concerns  and  revenues  of  such  societies. 
Their  succession  is  to  be  kept  up  in  this  manner :  they  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  one  of  which  goes  out  annually,  and 
their  phne  b  to  be  supplied,  annually,  by  a  new  election. 

The  minister's  stdafy  is  to  be  fixed  by  a  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  electors,  but  confirmed  and  paid  by  the  trustees. 

Afker  the  first  election,  no  person  can  be  an  elector,  who 
has  not  been  a  stated  attendant  on  Divine  worship  in  tiie 
society,  and  contributed  to  its  support  accorcfing  to  its  usages. 

Every  such  body  of  trustees  is  required  to  exhibit,  upon 
oath,  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  April,  once 
in  three  years,  an  account  and  inventory  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  the  society  for  which  they  act,  to 
^dbanooHor,  oae  of  tbsjiidfes  of  the  supteme  court,  or  any 
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of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  in  the  county  where 
the  society  is  situated ;  and  in  case  of  failure  they  thenceforth 
cease  to  be  a  body  corporate. 

Some  small  alterations  were  afterwards  made  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  Dutch 
churches  in  this  state,  by  which  the  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons,  of  the  several  Dutch  churches  were  constituted  their 
trustees. 

Afterwards  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church  in  New- York 
was  empowered  to  take  and  use  the  name  of  **  the  rector  and 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New- York,  in  communion  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  state  of  New- York.** 

Concerning  the  provisions  of  this  law,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  for  a  vast  proportion  of  the  congregations  in  this  state  it 
proposes  no  kind  of  benefit  whatever,  viz.  such  as  have  no 
common  property.  This,  it  is  presumed,  is  now,  and  probably 
will  for  a  long  period  to  come  be  the  fact  with  respect  to 
nineteen- twentieths  of  the  whole,  exclusively  of  the  buildings 
in  which  they  assemble  for  public  worship.  Without  a  minister 
such  buildings  are  of  little  value,  and  the  law,  the  only  one 
concerning  the  subject,  does  not  enable  the  congregation  to 
provide  any  means  for  the  support  of  a  minister.  This  is  left, 
as  the  leg^lature  found  it,  to  mere  voluntary  contribution. 
Where  a  congregation  is  very  large,  and  the  burthen  of  conse- 
quence very  light,  the  object  may  be  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  ministers  may 
indeed  be  settled,  and  for  a  time  supported.  But  as  every 
man  knows  that  he  can  lay  down  this  burthen  whenever  he 
pleases,  multitudes  will  for  this  very  reason  lay  it  down.  When 
the  power  is  possessed,  it  will  be  exercised ;  and  pretences 
will  never  be  wanting  to  justify  the  exercise.  At  the  best,  the 
minister  will  hold  his  living  on  a  tenour  absolutely  precarions; 
and  this,  of  itself,  will  discourage  men,  qualified  for  the  oflfee» 
from  entering  into  it  The  people,  therefore,  may  be  left  for 
religious  instruction  to  men  utterly  unqualified ;  to  men  des- 
titute of  the  knowledge,  without  which  it  is  impossible  diat 
they  should  teach,  and  who  thrust  themselves  into  the  pulpit 
merely  because  they  are  too  lazy  to  work.  No  greater  calamity 
can  befell  a  people  tlum  tliis,  if  we  suppose  them  in  a  state  of 
health  and  peace,  except  being  saddled  with  a  corrupt  ministry. 

But  this  is  not  all.    If  the  trustees  fail  to  make  the 
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exhibitioD  specified,  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  congre- 
gation, they  cease  to  be  a  corporate  body,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  congregation  are  set  afloat.  Should  the  trustees,  or  the 
individual  member  of  their  board  to  whom  the  business  of 
making  this  exhibition  is  delegated,  choose  to  throw  the  affairs 
of  the  congregation  into  confusion,  he  has  nothing  further  to 
do  than  barely  to  omit  diis  duty  till  the  2d  of  April  in  the 
given  year.  For  such  an  omission  how  many  plausible  justifi- 
cations mny  be  pleaded.  Some  years  ago  the  congregation 
of  Ea^t-Ballstown  was  broken  up  in  this  very  manner,  and 
the  minister,  to  whom  they  were  strongly  attached,  was  dis- 
missed, merely  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
the  measure. 

No  penalty  is  provided  in  the  law  to  punish  negligence. 
The  loss  of  their  corporate  powers  may,  and  in  many  cases 
wiU,  gratify  the  trustees  instead  of  mortifying  them. 

From  these  observations  you  wfll  easily  discern  how  uncer- 
tain the  tenour  is,  by  which  ministers  hold  their  places  of 
settlement  throughout  a  large  part  of  this  state.  Accordingly, 
a  considerable  number  of  them  have  been  actually  dismissed, 
and  such  of  them  as  have  had  it  in  their  power  have,  in  many 
instances,  returned  to  New- England.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  New- York  will,  ere  long,  adopt  wiser  and 
better  measures  for  die  purpose  of  establishing  among  them- 
selves, and  providing  for  their  children,  a  reg^ular  continuance 
of  the 'public  worship  of  God. 

The  Dutch  congregations  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
exception  to  these  remarks.  This  sober,  steadfast  people, 
deriving  their  bnrth  from  the  United  Netherlands,  where  the 
wiieflt  plan  for  supporting  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  which 
die  world  has  ever  known,  had  been  long  adopted,  came  to 
AflMTica  widi  fixed  habits  concerning  this  subject,  and  have 
Ulberto  retained  them.  They  pay  the  salary,  which  they  hove 
ODoe  eiq;mged,  so  long  as  the  minister  lives,  whether  he  be 
able  or  unable  to  oflkiate.  In  this  honourable  conduct,  it  u 
believed,  tbey  stand  alone,  and  exhibit  an  example  worthy  of 
Mag  followed  by  those  of  every  other  religious  denomination. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  II. 


CmutitutioH  of  the  State.  Legielature^  Ekctore.  Exe- 
cutive* Courts.  CouueU  of  Appointment  and  Supreme 
Court  of  ErrorUf  so  constituted  as  to  affect  the  State  m 
a  manner  unfortunate  and  mischievous. 

Dear  Sir; 

Thb  coBstitiitioo  of  the  state  of  New-Tork  con- 
sists of  forty-two  articles*  most  of  them  differing  little 
from  those  found  in  other  American  instmments  of  the  same 
nature. 

The  legislature  is  fonned  of  a  senate  and  house  of  assemblj, 
the  former  consisting,  originally,  of  twenty-four,  and  the  latter 
of  at  least  seventy  members.  The  senate  can  never  consist 
of  more  than  one  hundred,  nor  the  assembly  of  more  than 
three  hundred*  The  powers  aodi  privileges  of  these  two 
bodies  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  other  states.  Neither 
house  can  adjourn  for  more  than  two  days  without  the  consent 
of  the  other. 

Every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age,  resident  in  the  state  ox 
months  before  the  day  of  election,  if  a  freeholder  possessing  a 
freehold  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  within  the  county,  er 
having  rented  a  tenement  therein  of  4ie  yeariy  value  of  forty 
shillings,  and  having  been  rated,  and  actuaUy  paid  taxes  to  the 
state,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  the  representatives  of  the  eoontgr 
in  assembly. 

Electors  of  senators  must  possess  freeholds  to  the  value 
of  one  hundred  ponnda*  By  these  the  governor  also  is 
elected. 

The  governor  continues  in  oflBce  three  years,  and  is  in- 
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▼efted  with  the  usual  powers  attached  to  the  gnbeniatorial 


The  goTernor,  chancellor,  and  judges  of  the  supreme  courts 
or  any  two  of  them  together  with  the  governor,  are  constituted 
a  council,  to  revise  all  bills,  about  to  be  passed  into  laws  by 
the  legislature,  and  for  that  purpose  always  assemble,  when- 
ever the  legislature  is  convened.  All  bills,  which  have  passed 
the  senate  and  assembly,  are  presented  to  them  for  examdh 
nation.  If  they  judge  it  improper,  that  a  b31  should  pass, 
they  return  it,  with  their  objections  in  writing,  to  the  senate 
or  the  assembly,  t.  e.  to  the  house  in  which  the  bill  originated. 
These  objections  the  bouse  is  required  to  enter  at  large  in 
their  minutes,  and  to  reconsider  the  hill ;  but  if  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  adhere  to  the  bill,  it  becomes  a  law. 

If  the  council  of  revision  do  not  return  the  biQ  in  ten  days, 
it  becomes  a  law. 

The  assembly  every  year  openly  nominates  and  appoints  a 
senator  from  each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  state  is 
divided,  to  be  a  council  for  the  appointment  of  the  various 
officers  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  those  which  are  elected  by 
the  people,  or  appointed  by  the  legislature.  Of  this  council 
the  chief  executive  (at  the  time  being,  whether  governor, 
Kentenant-govemor,  at  president  of  the  senate,  is  president, 
and  has  a  casting  voice,  but  no  other  vote ;  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council  appoints  all  the  said  officers. 

The  same  senators  cannot  be  elected  to  this  council  two 
years  sueciiiMiidy. 

A  majority  of  the  council  forms  a  quorum. 

The  chancellor,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
first  judge  of  each  oounty  court,  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behi^ur*  or  until  they  have  respectively  attained  the  age  of 
sixty  years* 

Sberifls  and  eofonets  are  annually  appofaited,  and  are 
ineapable  of  holding  their  offices  more  than  four  years  re- 
spectively. 

The  house  of  assomMy  has  the  power  of  impeaching  aH 
sAoers  of  the  stafe ;  hot  two-tfiirds  of  tfie  members  present 
must  consent  to  such  impeachment 

The  oowt  for  Ike  trial  of  hnpfiaahments  is  to  cmisist  of  the 
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president  of  the  senate,  the  senators,  chancellor,  and  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  or  the  major  part  of  them. 

The  same  persons  constitute  the  supreme  court  of  errors. 

No  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  eligible  to  any  civil  or  mili- 
tary office  or  place  within  the  state. 

No  acts  of  attainder  can  work  a  corruption  of  blood. 

The  trial  by  jury  is  established,  and  remains  inviolate  for- 
ever. 

The  legislature  can  at  no  time  institute  any  new  court,  or 
courts,  but  such  as  proceed  according  to  the  come  of  the 
common  law. 

AU  persons  within  the  state  are  secured  in  the  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  withomi 
discrimiuation  or  preference. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  constitution  of  New- 
York.  Some  of  them  lie  open  to  animadversion.  Of  tboie^ 
the  principal  in  its  importance  is  the  provision  made  for  form- 
ing the  council  of  appointment.  This  council  has  been  al 
once  the  subject,  and  the  source,  of  a  kind  of  perpetual  con- 
vulsion in  the  state.  As  this  body  appoints  all  the  oflken, 
except  a  very  small  number,  in  the  state,  every  election  of 
governor,  senator,  and  representative,  is  contrived  and  car- 
ried on  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  constitution  of  this 
council.  All  men,  who  wish  for  offices,  either  for  themselves 
or  others,  give  their  votes  and  their  influence  for  such  per- 
sons as  thev  believe  will  contribute  to  the  choice  of  such  a 
council,  as  will  confer  the  offices  agreeably  to  their  wishes. 
Hence  caballing,  and  electioneering,  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
state,  and  deprave  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  from  one  elec- 
tion to  another.  With  the  same  spirit,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives appear  to  assemble,  with  a  conviction  that  tUs  is 
the  principal  object  for  which  they  meet ;  and  to  determine  it 
agreeably  to  their  wishes,  appears  to  occupy  their  primary 
thoughtM.  To  compass  it  this  very  year,  a  part  of  the  assem- 
bly sacrificed,  in  the  face  of  day,  law,  principle,  and  decency. 
While  this  engine  of  mischief  continues,  there  is  little  reason 
to  hope,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  will  ever  enjoy  even 
u  tolerable  degree  of  peace. 

The  supreme  court  of  errors  is  also  little  else  than  a  nni- 
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sanee.  Yoa  wiD  remember,  that  it  is  composed  of  tbe  flenate, 
its  president,  the  chancellor,  and  the  jndges  of  the  supreme 
court.  These,  yon  will  naturally  say,  must  form  a  very  re- 
spectable body.  The  French  academy,  if  I  mistake  not,  at 
the  instance  of  Loois  XIV,  published  a  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Language.  It  was  universally  condemned.  Furetiere, 
one  of  their  number,  published  another  which  was  universally 
approved.  The  reason  in  both  cases  is  obvious.  The  dic- 
tionary  of  the  academy  was  formed  by  the  worst  votes^  as 
weD  as  by  tbe  best ;  and  the  worst  are  always  a  majority. 
Furetiere's  was  formed  by  his  own  vote ;  and  that  was  pro- 
bably the  best,  or  one  of  the  best,  among  the  whole  number. 
The  votes  of  the  chancellor  and  judges,  in  all  cases  of  law, 
and  perhaps  of  equity,  may  be  regarded  fabrly  as  possessing 
the  highest  authority.  A  part  of  the  senate  may  be  supposed, 
also,  to  be  able  judges  of  these  subjects.  But  the  majority  of 
a  body,  consisting  of  such  numbers,  chosen  in  such  a  manner, 
by  such  electors,  and  for  the  mere  purposes  of  legislation ; 
especially  when  they  are  often,  to  say  the  least,  created  by 
cabal  and  intrigue,  carried  into  office  by  the  mere  spirit  oi 
party  on  the  ground  of  a  temporary  and  causeless  popularity, 
and  intended  to  be  the  instruments  of  sinister  designs ;  must, 
from  their  ignorance  of  law,  their  total  unacquaintance  with 
judicial  decisions,  and  not  unfrequendy  their  want  even  <tf 
enlightened  education,  be  a  most  unfortunate  tribunal  for  the 
decision  of  such  questions  as  will  often  come  before  them,  and 
for  the  final  establidiment  of  law. 

The  perpetual  fluctuation  of  office  in  this  state,  growing 
out  of  its  constitution,  is  also  an  evil,  the  magnitude  of  wUcb 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Were  the  puisne  judges  of  the 
county  oourts,  the  sherifls,  the  clerks  of  the  counties,  and 
perhaps  a  few  other  officers  of  less  importance,  fixed  perma- 
nent in  thrir  stations,  the  inhabitants  of  New- York  would 
soon  enjoy  a  quiet,  which,  I  am  afiraid,  lies  now  beyond  tbe 
horiaon  of  their  view. 

As  the  state  of  things  actually  b,  they  seem  destined  to 
siiipr  for  an  indefinite  period  the  evils  of  political  turmoil ; 
and  those  in  a  degree  which  a  travelW,  passing  through  their 
country,  and  discerning  the  ample  means  of  prosperity  wUch 
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Giod  haa  put  in  their  possessioD,  will  deeply  lament     I  know 
no  phyaical  leaaon,  why  the  people  of  thia  atate  may  not  be 
aa  proaperoua  and  happy  as  any  people  on  the  g^be*    Their 
moral  and  political  ooncema  certflnnly.  and  Teiy  aerionaly,  de- 
mand a  reformation.    The  defects  in  their  constitation»  which 
I  have  mentioned^  are  radical    llieir  conncil  of  appointment 
is  one  of  the  most  nnfortonate  branches  of  govemmenty  wjiich 
conid  have  been  devised  for  them  by  the  bitterest  enemy ;  a 
firebrand,   which  annually  threatens  a  conflagration  to  the 
whole  political  edifice,   and  will  ultimately  lay  it  in  ashes. 
Their  supreme  court  of  errors.  also»  though  I  am  aware  that 
examples  are  not  wanting,  which  may  and  will  be  pleaded  for 
its  justification,  is  a  political  solecism  of  the  grossest  kind. 
Here  men,  and  those  usually  a  majority,  sit  to  canvass  and  to 
reverse  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  tribu* 
nals ;  some  of  whom  through  the  want  of  principle,  and  all 
through  the  want  of  suflBcient  knowledge,  are  totally  incom* 
potent  to  decide  on  the  questions  proposed  for  their  deter- 
mination.    A  part  of  them  will  annually  be  farmers,  mer- 
chants,  speculators,   and  particularly  that  restless,  bustling, 
office-hunting  race  of  beings,  who  are  customarily  known  by 
the  title  of  demagogues.     In  seasons  of  quiet  the  senate  of 
New- York  will  probably  consist  of  respectable  members,  in  a 
proportion  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity.    During  the  reign  of  party  this  is  scarcely  possible. 
In  either  case  there  will  always  be  found  a  deficiency  of  that, 
legal  knowledge,  by  which  alone  questions  of  hiw  can  be  safely 
decided*    Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  submit 
questions,   inv<Jving  in  their  nature  profound  learning  and 
extensive  sdence,  to  the  determination  of  those,  who  possess 
neither.     Virtue  alone,  in  whatever  degree  existing,  never 
qualified  a  man  for  the  office  of  a  judge. 

So  long  as  the  violence  of  party,  and  the  insatiable  thiisi 
fov  office  and  its  emoluments*  predominate  in  this  state,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  its  citizens  will  admit  the  justioe  of 
these  remarks,  or  give  them  even  a  sober  conaideralion.  I 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  hope,  as  well  as  to  wish,  that 
the  storm  wiU  one  day  be  overpast,  and  be  succeeded  by  sere- 
nity and  sunshine. 
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Tben,  without  any  violence  to  probabiUtj,  it  may  be  be- 
Kered^  jmter  mwt  may  be  adopted,  happier  digpositioiis  ope- 
rate, and  more  anspicioiM  measures  be  pursued.  In  such  a 
ease  the  people  of  this  state  would  find  abundant  reason  for 
feKcitatiog  themsehres,  and  for  acknowledging  with  ardent 
gratitude  the  smiles  of  Heaven  upon  their  country.  Untfl 
that  time,  their  struggles  will  in  all  probability  resemble  not  a 
little  those  which  have  ruined  almost  every  republic.  The 
greatest  evil  in  republican  governments  is,  ordinarily,  fluctua- 
tion ;  the  greatest  blessing,  stability. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


JOURNEY  TO  LONG-ISLAND- 


LETTER  I. 

PasMogt  from  Norwalk  to  HuntmgUm.  UoydM  Neck. 
Town  of  Humiingtim.  SwUtktoum.  Setauci€i.  Brook- 
kav€n.  Riverk$4Md:  its  Courts.  Souikkold.  Oysisr 
Point.    Fi$k^M  Island.    Plwmb  Island. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Ik  company  with  pcofettor  D  »  of  Yale  college, 
Ifr.  8  ,  one  of  tbe  tntoit,  and  Ifr.  D  ,  a  gradnate  of 
that  ittititQtion»  I  set  oat.  May  9th»  1804»  on  a  journey  to 
Long-Iiland.  The  fint  day  we  rode  to  Greenfidd,  twenty- 
four  miles ;  and  the  next,  to  Norwalk,  nine.  Here  we  con- 
tiniied  till  Monday  the  14th,  the  wind  being  nnfavonrable 
for  passing  the  Sound.  On  Monday,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  embarked  with  onr  horses  on  board  the  Hunting- 
ton ferry  boat  After  leaving  Norwalk  river,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  a  good  harbour  for  vessels  of  less  than  one  hundred 
loos,  the  wind  became  very  feeble,  shifted  suddenly  and  fre- 
quently throughout  the  whole  day,  and,  what  was  very  tedi- 
ous»  shifted,  in  ahnost  every  instance,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
retard  our  progress.  We  had  breakfasted  early,  and  on  meagre 
diet,  and  were  miserably  provided  with  food,  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality,  for  the  ilay.  My  companions  ate  merdy  to 
satisfy  the  eorrodings  of  hunger.  I  fasted  till  after  three  the 
succeeding  morning.  To  add  to  our  troubles,  a  thunder^ 
storm  overtook  us  in  tbe  mouth  of  Huntington  harbour  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Our  quarter  deck  was  leaky, 
and  pomitted  the  rain  to  descend  upon  us  in  streams,  not  wX 
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all  reflembling  those  of  Helicon*.  Time,  patience,  and 
apathy,  however,  helped  us  through  the  train  of  our  difficulties, 
and  at  half  after  two  we  landed  at  the  usual  place.  Here  we 
found  a  very  decent  house.  The  family  arose  with  a  great 
deal  of  good  nature,  and  entertained  us  veiy  kindly^  and  very 
well.  We  went  to  bed  between  three  and  four,  fose  at  ten, 
and  between  eleven  and  twelve  pursued  our  journey  to  Se- 
taucket :  twenty-five  miles. 

Huntington  is  an  ancient  settlement ;  the  westernmost  of 

those  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  which  were  formed  by  colonists 

from  New-England.    The  township  extends  from  north  to 

south  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island,  ten  or  twelve 

miles ;  and  about  the  same  distance  from  east  to  west     The 

town  is  baik  six  miles  from  the  northern  shore^  at  the  bead 

of  a  bay,  named  Huntingtoa  Bay,  and  during  Ibe  revohilion 

the  principal  station  for  die  British  ships  of  war  in  the  Samd. 

This  bay  is  large,  and  deep  enough  to  reoeive  the  graalest 

number  of  vessels,  which  ever  assemble  at  any  single  place ; 

furnishes  good  anchorage,  and  b  safe  from  all  winds.     Its 

■Kmth  is  formed  by  two  pemsuias,  or,  at  they  are  here 

termed,  necks ;  Eaton's  on  the  east,  and  Lloyd's  on  the  west. 

On  the  former  of  these  k  a  lightrhouse.    Few  plaees  mors 

demand  soch  a  stmeture,  or  famish  for  it  a  more  eommodious 

sitiiation.    The  rocks,  which  project  from  this  neck,  aad  are 

a  continuation  of  its  base  into  the  Somd,  have  in  several  in* 

stances  proved  Altai  to  sewiiofi     Captain  Keeler,  a  worthy 

aad  intelligent  inhabitaBt  of  Nofwalk,  returning  from  th» 

West-Indies  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  entered  the  Sonnd 

on  the  16th  of  January,  in  the  year  1791.    I  then  reaided  at 

Greenfield,  and  distinctly  remember  the  day ;  and  never  saw 

a  winter  day  which  was  mere  pleasant.    In  tlie  evening  there 

arose  a  tremendotn  storm.    The  brig  was  driven  upon  theae 

roeks,  and  every  p^son  on  board  perished. 

^  One  fiict  coDoenuag  thb  boat  well  dm&ntM  to  be  reoofded.  The  tmrf^ 
man  iufomied  me,  that  it  was  built  and  bad  beea  employed  for  tome  tiaM^ 
I  bave  fofgotten  bow  loaf,  in  croMinf  tbis  ferry  antecedeody  to  the  revolu- 
tioiiafy  war.  It  was  now  therefore  more  than  thirtj  yean  old.  Thu  b  a 
strong  proof,  that  the  oak  of  New-Eng|aod  and  New-York,  wbeo  aianagid 
with  skill,  formtbei  a  lasting  amlerial  for  riitp-biiildio|.  Very  Ktlle  bad 
aene  ia  keep  this  vhmI  m  lapaar. 
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Lloyd's  neck  is  a  large  and  valuable  estate,  belonglDg  to  a 
respectable  family  of  that  name,  which  has  been  in  possessidii 
of  it  for  a  loi^  time.  It  is  connected,  at  the  western  end,  wkh 
the  township  of  Oyster  Bay,  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand.  On  the 
sontbem  side  of  this  peninsnk  is  a  pretty  romantic  retreal* 
named  Qiieen*s  Village,  and  handsomely  celebrated  by  the  late 
GoTemor  Livingston,  of  New-Jersey,  in  his  Philosophic 
Solitude.  I  visited  the  place  formerly,  and  thought  it  not 
undeserving  of  the  character  attributed  to  it  by  that  gen- 
tieman. 

The  town  of  Huntington  we  left  on  our  right,  intending  to 
pass  through  it  upon  our  return.  As  we  failed  of  accomptisb- 
ing  this  design,  I  am  able  to  describe  it  only  as  it  appeared  to 
me  many  years  since.  It  was  then  loosely  and  indifibreotly 
built  As  we  now  passed  by  it,  several  good  houses  and  a 
well-looking  church,  newly  erected,  showed  us  a  handsome 
addition  to  its  former  appearance.  The  inhabitants,  at  the  time 
to  which  I  refer,  were  esteemed  sober,  industrious,  and  reli- 
gious. The  revolutioBaiy  war  affected  them  anbappily  in  aO 
these  respects.  Within  a  few  years  past  several  revivals  of 
religion  hanre  extensively  renewed  their  ancient  charaotca* 
The  soil  of  the  township  is  light,  warm,  moderately  good,  and 
well  suited  to  aU  the  productions  of  the  elimate» 

Haatmgton  lies  about  three  miles  south  of  the  general  Kae 
of  the  north  shore.  Tlie  country  from  Huntington  to  Setauket 
is,  cm  the  middk  road  (that  which  we  took),  formed  of  inter- 
ehanging  hills  and  vallies,  and  a  few  plains,  none  of  them  ex- 
tensive. The  greater  part  of  it  is  forested,  principally  with  oak 
and  chesnut,  but  with  an  interspersioa  of  hickory,  cherry,  and 
several  other  kinds  of  trees. 

The  best  land,  which  we  saw  on  this  dqr's  jovmey,  is  in  and 
ahont  Smithtown.  Here  we  dined,  or  rather  wished  to  diM ; 
the  inn  at  which  we  stepped,  and  the  only  one  on  the  road^ 
not  hsving  the  awans  of  enabling  us  to  satisfy  our  wbhes.  In 
this  hnmble  mansion,  however,  we  found  a  young  lady  about 
eighteea,  of  a  fine  form  and  complexion,  a  beautiful  coubt 
tenanoe,  with  brilliaat  eyes  animated  by  intelligence,  posseSt> 
mg  maanefa,  which  weve  a  charming  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
and  conversii^  m  language  wUch  wonU  not  have  dii^ 
a  drawiog-iooBi  or  a  comt.    Her  owft  deolnatiiMM 
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oonpelled  ut  to  heUewe,  against  every  pre-conoeiMoii,  that 
abe  was  a  chOd  of  this  very  humble,  anediicated  family ;  but 
notbing  wbich  we  saw  in  tbe  bouse  could  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  person,  mind,  or  manners.  I  was  ready,  as  I 
beKeTe  all  my  companions  were,  when  we  left  the  spot,  to  be* 
lieve,  that  some 

**  Flowers  are  bora  to  blush  onsten 
And  waste  their  sweetness  oo  tbe  desert  sir.* 

A  small  church  stands  near  this  inn,  in  the  midst  of  a  hamlet 
consisting  of  ten  or  a  doi^i  houses.  Not  far  firom  this  little 
collection  runs  a  sprightly  mill-stream,  an  object,  which  in  this 
region  will  engage  the  attention  of  erery  traveller. 

Smithtown  extends  about  half  across  the  island,  and  is  ten 
or  twelve  miles  in  leng^  from  east  to  west  It  is  formed 
almost  universally  of  scattered  plantations.  The  soil,  taken 
together,  is,  I  suspect,  inferior  to  that  of  no  township  in  this 
county.  It  received  its  name  from  two  families,  both  named 
Smith,  which  first  settled  in  it,  and  from  which  a  considerable 
part  of  its  present  inhabitants  derive  their  origin.  Their 
number, in  the  year  1790,  was  1,032;  in  L800, 1,413;  and*  in 
IglO,  1,502. 

In  this  township,  near  its  southern  limit,  is  a  pond,  having 
the  Indian  name  of  Ronkonkoma,  which  is  said  by  authority, 
that  cannot  be  rationally  questioned,  to  rise  regulariy  thnmgii» 
out  seven  years,  and  to  fall  with  the  same  r^ularity  through 
the  following  seven.  No  water,  except  firom  subjacent  springs, 
runs  into  it,  or  out  of  it  It  abounds  with  perch.  I  will  not 
vouch  for  tbe  truth  of  the  story. 

Brookhaven  is  a  township,  lying  immediately  east  of  Smith* 
town,  extending  east  and  west  on  the  road  nineteen  miles^ 
and  firom  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  island ;  a  distaooe 
varying  here  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  miles. 

Setauket,  the  principal  village  in  this  township,  is  boilt  near 
the  ncnrtb  shose,  and,  Uke  Smithtown  and  Huntingtoi^  is  an 
aneieot  setdement  Hie  number  of  houses  within  the  compass 
of  a  square  mile  may  be  forty  or  fifty,  thinly  dispersed,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  old  and  indifferently  lepaiied.  The 
viDage  contains  two  churches;  a  IVesbyterian  and  an  Episco- 
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The  ioii  is  sandj  and  fight,  bat  capable  by  a  judioiDas 
edtivalioa  of  pffodncing  good  crops. 

BrookhaTen  contaiiis  sereral  otber  Tillages  and  hamlotiy 
baaide  a  niimber  of  scattered  plantations.     In  1790,  the  nmn^ 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  was  8,224;  in  1800,  4,122;  and,  in 
1810,  4,178. 
Brookhaven  is  the  largest  township  on  the  island. 
We  lodged  at  the  hospitable  house  of  the  Honourable 
S.  Strong,  where  we  spent  our  time  ?ery  pleasantly  until 
Thursday  morning,  being  detained  by  a  violent  north-east 
storm,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  rain.     We  then  rode  to  a 
village  in  the  township  of  Southhold,  named  Mattatnck,  having 
passed  through  the  remainder  of  Brookhaven,  the  township  of 
Riverhead,  and  a  part  of  Southhold ;  thirty-six  miles. 

When  you  read  this,  you  may  not  have  before  you  a  map  of 
Long-Island.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  give  you  here 
a  general  view  of  its  geography. 

Long-Island  is  divided  into  three  counties ;  King*s,  on  the 
western  p<mit ;  Queen's,  in  the  middle ;  and  Suffolk,  on  the 
east ;  containing  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  island. 

King's  contained  in  1790,  4,40ft ;  in  1800,  6,740 ;  and,  in 
1810,  8,908  inhabitants.  Queen's  contained  in  1790, 16,014; 
in  1800. 16,888;  and,  in  1810,  19,336  inhabitants.  Suffolk 
contained  in  1790,  16,440;  in  1800,  19,464;  and,  inl610» 
Sl,118  inhabitants.  The  island  contained  in  1790,  36,948 ; 
in  1800,  42.007 ;  and,  in  1810.  48,752  inhabitants. 

Queen's  eoonty  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length ;  Suffolk  about, 
one  hundred.  King^s  and  Queen's  counties  contain  each  six 
townships,  and  Suffolk  nine.  Three  of  these  townships, 
Oysterbay,  in  Queen's ;  Huntington,  which  borders  on  it ;  and 
Brookhaven,  extend  across  the  breadth  of  the  island.  In 
QneenTs  county,  Newton,  Flushing,  and  North-Hempetead, 
fie  on  the  north  side,  and  JTamaica  and  Hempstead  on  the 
aonth.  In  SullUk,  Smithtown,  Biverhead,  and  Southhold, 
arson  the  north;  and  Islip,  Southampton,  and  Easthampton, 
are  on  the  south.  Shelter-Island,  the  remaining  township  in 
SdMk  county,  lies  between  the  two  great  eastern  arms  of 
Lof  Island,  to  be  hereafter  described. 
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Whmjim  remember,  that  fire  towndnpc  ooenpj  the  whole 
extent  of  one  hundred  miles  on  the  nortfi  shore  of  this  island^ 
yoo  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  two  of  them  spreading 
flirongh  a  moderate  day's  journey,  nor  to  be  told,  that  the  in- 
habitants, though  considerably  numerous  <m  paper,  aie  yet  in 
each  township,  to  a  great  extent,  scattered  in  a  Tery  thin  dis- 
persion. 

During  the  first  part  of  this  day's  journey  the  country  was 
formed  of  hills  and  vallies  as  before.  We  passed  sereral 
hamlets  in  the  township  of  Brookhaven,  cadled  Drowned 
meadow ;  the  Old  man's ;  Miller's  place ;  and  Wading  riYor; 
partly  in  Brookhaven,  and  partly  in  Riverhead. 

At  Miller^s  place,  and  in  several  others,  the  prospect  of  the 
Sound  and  the  Connecticut  shore  is  very  extensive  and 
attractive. 

During  the  second  part  of  our  journey  this  day,  the  country 
was  chiefly  a  plain,  occupying  almost  the  whole  distance  firom 
Wading  river,  which  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  Brook- 
haven,  to  Southhold,  near  thirty  miles. 

The  road  over  this  plain  is  generally  excellent  On  the  soU 
I  shall  make  some  observations  hereafter. 

Riverhead  is  the  shire  town  of  this  county.  It  was  formerly 
a  part  of  the  township  of  Southhold,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1792.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Peconic  river,  the  principal 
stream  on  the  island.  This  river  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 
island,  and,  running  from  west  to  east,  empties  its  waters  into 
the  great  bay  in  the  eastern  end,  known  by  several  names ; 
by  one  of  which,  viz.  Peconic,  I  shall  denominate  it  hereafter. 
The  court-house,  a  poor  decayed  building,  and  a  miserable 
hamlet,  containing  about  ten  or  twelve  houses,  stand  near  the 
efflux  of  this  river. 

From  this  account  of  the  court-house  you  will  natunll^ 
suspect,  that  the  business  of  lawyers  and  sheriffs  is  not  here  in 
very  great  demand,  nor  in  very  high  reputation^  The  suspioon 
is  certainly  well-founded.  The  county  court,  or  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  sits  here  twice  annually;  assembles  on  Tuesday, 
and,  after  having  finished  its  whole  business,  adjourns  rimost 
always  on  the  succeeding  day. 

The  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  sits  once  in  a  year.  It 
assembles  on  Tnesdaj,  at  ten  o'cloek,  tmUbm  aU  its  busiDess, 
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aad  adjonnis  .sboiofll  aiwajs  oq  the  nicoeediDg  day  also. 
In  tweotj  yean  it  has  never  sat  bter  than  till  Tbnisday 
erening. 

No  lawyer,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  get  a  living  in  the  oouaty  of  Suffolk.  I  entertain  a  veiy  re- 
tpeotfol  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  bat  both  you  and 
they  will  cheerfully  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  this  ex- 
emption from  litigation,  while  it  is  a  peculiar,  is  also  a  very 
honourable  characteristic  of  this  county.  Not  far  from  this 
hamlet  is  a  spot  of  ground  about  three  miles  in  diameter, 
which,  as  I  was  informed  by  good  authority,  is  covered  with 
shrub  ouks  and  pines,  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  in  height 
In  the  whole  tract  th^e  is  not  a  single  tree  of  the  usual  size, 
although  it  is  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  such  trees.  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon,  in  a  place  where  the  soil  is  substantially 
the  same  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  country,  it  is  not  easy 
to  assign. 

Six  or  eight  miles  before  we  arrived  at  Mattatuck,  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  road  was  chiefly  settled  in 
scattered  plantations,  and  the  inhabitants  appeared  generally 
to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Riverhead  contained  in  the  year  1800,  1,501  iidiabitants ; 
and,  in  1810, 1.711. 

Mattatuck  is  a  hamlet  in  the  township  of  Southhold. 

Friday,  May  18th,  we  rode  through  Southhold  to  the  ferry. 
Thence  we  crossed  to  Shelter-Island,  and,  passing  over  it, 
croesed  a  second  ferry  to  Hog's  Neck,  a  peninsula,  united  to 
Sonthampton  by  a  long,  narrow  isthmus  of  sand,  bare  only  at 
low  water.  This  isthmus  we  travelled  over,  when  it  was 
oofvered  by  the  tide  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in 
difliBrent  places  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  Then,  by  a  very  dr- 
coitons  oonrse  we  proceeded  to  Sagharbour. 

The  country  firom  Mattatuck  to  Southhold  is  almost  a 
perfect  level,  and  the  road  very  good. 

Southhold  is  a  more  considerable  settlement  than  any  other 
Ihrongb  which  we  had  passed.  The  houses  are  generaDy 
ktHUBT^  more  numerous,  and  more  compactly  built  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Presbyterians,  have  erected  a 
cbnch,  which  is  the  principal  ornament  of  their  town. 

SMthiwId  OMtaiBs  two  parishes,  the  Town  and  Oyster 
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ponds.  From  the  town  to  Oysterponds  Point  is  ten  miles; 
fire  to  the  beach,  which  connects  the  Point  with  Long-Uand; 
and  five  thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  point 

The  parish  of  Oysterponds,  which  occupies  this  ground, 
is  only  one  mile  in  breadth,  but  is  populous.  The  land  is  good, 
and  the  people  are  industrious  and  thrifty.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishecmen.  The  agriculture  has 
lately  been  much  improved,  but  the  people  suflTer  not  a  little 
from  ecclesiastical  contentions.  It  contains  a  Presbyterian 
church,  and  has  a  settled  minister,  but  there  are  many  secta- 
ries. The  houses  are  about  as  numerous  as  in  Southhold,  and 
of  as  good  an  appearance. 

The  township  of  Southhold  includes  also  several  islands. 
Of  these  the  largest  is  Fisher^s  Island,  lying  eight  miles  south- 
east of  New- London.  It  is  nine  miles  in  leng^,  and  contains 
about  four  thousand  acres.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the 
soil  moderately  good.  It  feeds  a  great  number  of  sheep,  with 
a  few  neat  cattle,  and  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool» 
butter,  cheese,  and  com.  It  was  originally  purchased  by  his 
Excellency  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  formerly  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  is  now  the  property  of  Francis  B.  Winthrop,  Esq., 
of  New-York.  South-westward  of  Fisher^s  Island  are  two 
islets,  named  the  Gull  Islands  ;  on  the  least  of  which  is  built  a 
light-house.  These  stand  in  a  rapid  tide,  called  the  Horse- 
race, by  which,  had  they  not  a  base  of  solid  rock,  they  would 
long  since  have  been  washed  away. 

Immediately  south-west  of  these  islands,  or  rather  west- 
south-west,  lies  Flumb  Island,  separated  from  Oysterponds 
Point  by  a  channel,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  called  Plumb 
Gut,  through  which  also  runs  a  strong  and  rapid  tide.  This 
island  was  first  purchased  by  Samuel  Wyllys,  Esq.,  of  Hart- 
ford, about  the  year  1667,  for  a  barrel  of  biscuit,  and  a  hun- 
dred awls  and  fish-hooks.  The  original  proprietor  was 
Wyandonse,  called  by  Dr.  Tmmbull,  Wyantanse,  one  of  the 
principal  sachems  of  Long- Island.  Afterward  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  Mr.  Boebee,  of  Plymouth,  some  of  whose  descend- 
ants are  said  lately  to  have  had  in  their  possession  a  manuscript 
history  of  the  settlement  of  that  colony,  now  supposed  to  be 
lost.  This  island  contains  about  eight  liundred  acres  of 
excellent  land,  and  is  inhabited  by  mx  families.    Its  waten 
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abound  m  fine  fish.    Anciently  it  was  caHed  die  Isle  of 
PMmos ;  I  suppose,  from  its  solitary  situation. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  islands  in  Peconic  Bay  inclnded 
in  this,  of  which  the  largest  b  Robin's  Island. 

All  these  islands,  except  the  last,  lie  in  a  line,  and  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  north  shore  of  Long-Island  in  this 
region,  and  were  Tery  possibly  a  part  of  it  in  distant  ages. 

In  the  year  1790,  Sonthhold,  then  including  Riverhead, 
contained  8,219  inhabitants ;  in  the  year  1800,  without  Rirer- 
head,  2,210 ;  in  the  year  1810,  2,613. 

I  an.  Sir,  flto. 


LETTER  II. 


Otneral  Ob$ervatum9  an  the  Northern  Parts  ^  Jdrng- 
Island,  and  on  the  Stones  and  Sand  of  which  it  is  com^ 
posed.  Influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  depositing  Sand 
on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the  United  States.  Cultivation 
of  Wheat.  Account  of  the  Heuian  Fly.  Forest  Trees. 
Fruit  Trees.  Improvement  in  Agriculture.  Scarcity  of 
Brooks  and  Mill-Streams.     Fisheries. 

Dbar  Sir; 

In  the  snmmary  account,  which  I  have  given  of  this 
part  of  our  journey,  you  have  undoubtedly  concluded,  that 
many  particulars  were  omitted  which  might  have  been  men- 
tioned with  advantage.  The  truth  is,  this  country  is  not  dis- 
tinguished, like  others  through  which  I  have  travelled,  by  a 
succ€sion  of  varieties,  continually  inviting  the  eye,  and  fur- 
nishing a  fund  of  materials  for  observation.  A  general  same- 
ness spreads  over  its  face  ;  and  in  an  excursion  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  a  traveller  may  be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  have  seen  it 
all.  I  have,  therefore,  chosen  to  throw  together  the  remarks 
which  occurred  to  me  during  this  part  of  my  progress. 

Long-Island,  from  Hunting^n  to  Southhold,  and  probaUy 
from  a  considerable  distance  further  westward  to  Montank 
Point,  is,  like  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  Nantucket,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  a  considerable  tract  in  the  southern  part  of 
Massachusetts,  a  vast  body  of  fine  yellow  sand,  rising  in  many 
instances  from  one  to  two,  and  in  some  to  near  three  hondred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Of  the  same  sand  is  formed  Shelter  Island  also ;  and,  I 
presume,  most  others  in  this  neighbourhood,  both  within  and 
without  Peconic  Bay.  Of  the  same  material  is  formed  the 
immense  beach,  extending  everywhere  as  a  hairier  againtt  the 
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ocean*  in  front  of  the  great  bay,  which  reaches  on  the  SQOtb 
side  of  the  island  from  Hempstead  to  Southampton,  about 
eighty  miles,  and  oommunicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  few 
narrow  inlets.  Lake  the  beach,  formerly  described  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  this  also  is  tossed  into  innumer-* 
able  wild  and  fantastical  forms.  On  a  multitude  of  grounds, 
in  diCTerent  places,  the  yellow  sand,  as  on  Cape  Cod,  is  coYered 
by  a  thin  stratum  of  white  sand,  sometimes  naked,  but  gene- 
rally overspread  with  a  layer  of  soil ;  and,  as  on  that  penin- 
sula, so  here,  in  Riverhead,  Southhold,  Easthampton,  and 
Southampton,  the  sand  in  several  places  has  been  blown 
away  to  a  considerable  depth,  leaving  a  number  of  small  tracts 
absolutely  desolate  and  useless. 

When  we  commenced  our  jonmey  on  this  island,  I  pro- 
posed to  my  companions  to  examine,  with  a  continued  and  mi- 
nute attention,  the  stones  of  every  sisse,  which  should  be  visi- 
ble to  us  throughout  all  the  parts  of  our  progress.  This  exa- 
mination was  made  by  us  all  with  great  care,  and  was  extended 
to  the  stones  on  the  general  surface,  to  those  washed  out  in 
hollow  roads,  to  those  uncovered  on  the  summits  and  sides, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  hills,  to  those  found  in  the  deepest  val- 
lies,  and  to  those  which  were  dug  out  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  very  deep  wells.  The  result  of  this  examination  was, 
that  all  the  stones  which  we  saw  were,  without  an  exception, 
destitute  of  angles,  limited  by  an  arched  exterior,  appearing  as 
if  worn  by  the  long-continued  attrition  of  water,  and  in  all  re^ 
spects  exactly  like  those,  which  in  a  multitude  of  fdaces  we 
found  on  the  beach  of  the  ocean.  In  ten  or  twelve  instances, 
possibly  a  few  more,  we  observed  small  rocks  ^f  gpranite  on  our 
road.  Every  one  of  these  exhibited  what  I  thought  plain 
proofs  of  having  been  washed  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  strongly  resembled  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  which 
have  been  long  beaten  by  waves.  I  will  not  say  that  no  other 
traveller  would  have  considered  these  rocks  as  exceptions ;  bat 
to  my  eye  they  exhibited  manifest  appearances  of  having  bemi 
long  worn  by  water.  If  this  opinion  be  admitted,  we  did  Mt 
find,  in  a  progress  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  a  single 
•tone  which  did  not  exhibit  proofs  of  having  been  washed  fiMr 
a  considerable  period. 

On  Montauk  Point  the  stones  have  a  diflferent  aspect. 
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bnmg  aiigdar*  and  wearing  the  €ommon  appearanoe  of  the 
granite  rockt  so  generally  found  in  New-En^and.  After  we 
had  paaied  Jamaica,  in  onr  way  to  New«Yorii»  we  found  aai- 
ndar  change  in  the  stones,  most  of  them  being  here  abo  an- 
gular, and  presenting  no  evidence  that  they  had  ever  been 
washed.  Between  these  Hmits  the  stones  are  nmrersall^ 
aquatic,  if  I  may  be  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  suodnetnes,  lo 
give  them  this  name. 

From  this  extraordinary  fact  it  would  seem  to  be  a  natural 
conclusion,  that  tfie  great  body  of  this  island,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  were  at  some 
former  period  covered  by  the  ocean,  and,  by  a  cause  which 
cannot  now  be  discovered,  were  thrown  up  into  their  present 
form.  As  there  are  in  it  no  vestiges  of  a  single  volcano, 
the  attribution  of  its  origin  to  volcanic  eruptions  must  be  gra- 
tuitous. Were  we  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  cause,  its 
operations  would  in  no  measure  account  for  the  actual  pheno- 
mena. Nor  does  it  seem  reconcilable  with  facts  to  suppose^ 
that  this  mass  of  earth  was  thrown  up  to  such  a  height  by  any 
movements  of  the  ocean. 

Among  the  schemes  of  philosophy,  which  may  be  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  this  point,  none  appears  to  pro- 
mise so  much  as  that  of  Whitehurst  concerning  the  formation 
of  this  globe.  This  gentleman,  as  you  probably  have  long 
since  learned,  supposes  the  land  and  the  water  to  have  been 
originally,  distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  which  exists  at  present.  The  deluge, 
in  his  opinion,  changed  the  face  of  the  earth  so  materially,  as 
in  many  places  ^  convert  that  part  of  the  surface,  which  was 
originally  land,  into  ocean,  and  that  which  was  ocean  ialo 
land.  This  scheme,  to  which  I  see  no  satis&ctory  objeetioD» 
will  certainly  go  far  towards  explaining  the  phenomena  ezhU 
bited  by  this  island.  Upon  any  other  within  my  knowledye, 
an  explanation  seems  impossible.  Plainly  no  convubiosi  ve- 
corded  in  history,  except  the  deluge,  will  account  at  all  for 
these  appearaoces,  nor  for  innumerable  others  visible  in  many 
parts  of  both  continents.  That  Long-Island  was  deeply  af- 
fected by  this  great  shock  of  nature  is,  I  think,  nnc|aeationaUe 
from  a  variety  of  facts. 

On  the  eastern  border  of  Hempstead  plain,  near  the  auddle 
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•f  the  iMwidlk  of  the  kkMd,  tome  iporluneii,  who  wore  diggiof 
a  weU,  found  a  log  of  wood»  throe  feet  in  leogth  oad  one  ia 
iJiMBtitefft  at  the  depth  of  one  hondred  and  e^ht  feet  below 
the  surfeoe.  The  exterior  was  decayed  near  an  faioh  deep; 
the  reft  wat  perfeetiy  tonnd.  TUs  feet  I  had  fiooi  Mr.  R.  of 
FaiifiekL  Mr.  R.  wat  on  the  fpot,  saw  the  log,  and  reomred 
the  partkwJaw  of  the  stoiy  from  a  phun  fermer,  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  well. 

In  digging  a  wdl  abo  at  the  east  end  of  the  same  plain, 
about  tfiirty  miles  from  New-York»  and  in  the  ariddle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  island,  the  greater  part  of  a  tree  was  diseorered 
at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  A  part  of  the  wood  was 
pot  upon  the  fire»  and  burnt  very  weU. 

In  die  township  of  Huntington,  about  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  island  also,  the  neighbouring  people  were,  by 
some  fi»ts  at  present  unknown,  induced  to  beliere  that  there 
was  a  silver  mine  in  a  particular  spot.  With  the  inqnisitiTe 
spirit,  which  is  usual  m  such  cases,  they  dug  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  in  their  progress  found  a  tree  witfi  its  branches,  bu- 
ried in  solid  earth  thirty  feet  below  the  sufece.  The  branches 
were  chiefly  decayed. 

At  Newtown,  in  Queen's  county,  a  deep  pit  was  sunk  in  the 
side  of  a  hill,  in  the  autumn  of  1804»  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing an  ice-house.  The  hill  is  about  twenty  rods  from  the  shore 
of  the  Sound,  and  about  fifty  feet  aboye  Ugh  water-mark. 
When  the  workmen  had  proceeded  to  the  depth  of  twei^ 
feet,  they  threw  out  a  great  number  of  frogs,  lodged  in  the 
eoaiae  gravel,  of  which  to  that  depth  the  h3I  was  composed. 
They  differed  very  Uttle  from  those  which  are  common  in  this 
eovntry,  except  that  their  colour  was  a  less  ybrid  green.  The 
ground  in  whwh  they  were  discovered  was  the  property  of 
General  Stevens,  of  New- York.  My  informant  was  his  son, 
Saaine  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  that  city.  When  Mr.  Stevens  saw 
the  frogs,  they  had  been  dug  up  somewhat  more  than  an  hour; 
and  although  perfectty  torpid  at  first,  had  regained  all  tfie  ae- 
tinty  of  their  species.    Thsy  were  originally  thrown  firom  the 

ottom  of  the  pit  upon  a  scaflbU,  erected  ludf  way  down  to  io» 
jsive  the  earth  as  it  was  dug  by  the  workmen.    Mr.  Stevens 
ttem  at  the  time  when,  together  with  the  earth,  they  were 
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bnmg  aiigttlar»  and  wearing  the  common  appearanoe  of  the 
granite  rockt  so  generally  found  in  New-England.  After  we 
had  paaied  Jamaica,  in  onr  way  to  New-Yorii,  we  foond  aai- 
imlar  change  in  the  stones,  most  of  them  being  here  abo  an- 
gnlar»  and  presenting  no  evidence  that  they  had  ei?er  been 
washed.  Between  these  Hmits  the  stones  are  nmrersall^ 
aquatic,  if  I  may  be  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  sucdnetneas,  lo 
give  them  this  name. 

From  this  extraordinary  fact  it  would  seem  to  be  a  natural 
conclusion,  that  tfie  great  body  of  this  island,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  were  at  some 
former  period  covered  by  the  ocean,  and,  by  a  eanae  which 
cannot  now  be  discovered,  were  thrown  up  into  their  present 
form.  As  there  are  in  it  no  vestiges  of  a  single  volcano, 
the  attribution  of  its  origin  to  volcanic  eruptions  must  be  gra- 
tuitous. Were  we  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  cause,  its 
operations  would  in  no  measure  account  for  the  actual  pheno- 
mena. Nor  does  it  seem  reconcilable  with  facts  to  suppose, 
that  this  mass  of  earth  was  thrown  up  to  such  a  height  by  any 
movements  of  the  ocean. 

Among  the  schemes  of  philosophy,  which  may  be  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  explaming  this  point,  none  appears  to  pro- 
mise so  much  as  that  of  Whitehurst  concerning  the  formation 
of  this  globe.  This  gentleman,  as  you  probably  have  long 
smce  learned,  supposes  the  land  and  the  water  to  have  been 
originally,  distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  which  exists  at  present.  The  deluge, 
in  his  opinion,  changed  tfie  face  of  the  earth  so  materially,  as 
in  many  places  ^  convert  that  part  of  the  surface,  which  was 
originally  land,  into  ocean,  and  that  which  was  ocean  nlo 
land.  This  scheme,  to  which  I  see  no  satis&ctory  objeetioo, 
will  certainly  go  far  towards  explaining  the  phenomena  ezhU 
bited  by  this  island.  Upon  any  other  within  my  knowledyOt 
an  explanation  seems  impossible.  Plainly  no  convubiosi  ve- 
corded  in  history,  except  the  deluge,  will  account  at  all  for 
these  appearaoces,  nor  for  innumerable  others  visible  in  many 
parts  of  both  continents.  That  Long-Island  was  deeply  af- 
fected by  this  great  shock  of  nature  is,  I  think,  nnc|aeationaUe 
from  a  varietv  of  facts. 

On  the  eastern  border  of  Hempstead  plain,  near  the  auddle 
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tmme  of  Hm  Chilf  Stream;  a  cnrreRt  eomjMred  withwhieh'lhv 
Afluaon  is  a  rimlet    Tkia  onrrMity  it  wiH^be  eamlj  believed, 
difeoted  ita  eounie,  beftnre  the  fbrmatioii  of  Cape  Florida, 
nearer  to  the  shore  of  Nortfi  America  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  eonrejed  with  it  the  particles  washed  ttom  the 
shores  of  Terra  Firma,  Mexico,  and  Florida,  imtil  they  were 
fimdiy  deposited.    To  these  particles  the  strong  and  freqitent 
easterly  winds,  agitating  the  ocean  here  more  beyond  compa- 
rison than  any  other,  naturally  gare  a  new  direction  towards 
the  American  coast  ^.     By  this  allavion,  continued  throngh 
many  centuries,  were  probably  heaped  up  the  immense  sandy 
coast  already  specified,  a  vast  extent  of  beach  separated  from 
the  main  by  intervening  arms  of  the  ocean,  a  multitude  of 
sandy  islands  lining  the  coast,  and  a  gpreat  niunber  of  banks 
and  shoals  still  lying  beneath  the  waves.     All  these  are  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials,  and  extend  in  a  chain,  not  how- 
ever uninterrupted  (as  the  operation  of  tides  and  other  causes 
would  Icmd  us  to  expect),  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  borders  of 
Newfoundland.     From  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Florida  the  whole 
eastern  shore  of  this  continent,  except  the  tract  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Raritan  and  the  harbour  of  New-Bedford  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  uniformly  sandy,  light,  and  lean.    If  we  suppose 
Staten-Island  and  Long-Island  to  have  been  originally  a  part 
of  the  coast,  and  to  have  been  continued  to  Falmouth  on  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  (a  fact  of  which  the  intervening  islands 
give  some  indications),  the  eastern  shore  of  this  continent  will 
he  seen  to  have  been  originally  of  one  description. 

That  this  shore  has  been  thus  formed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
lent,  seems  probable  firom  the  multitude  of  marine  substances 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  country  near  the  coast ;  and 
some,  indeed,  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  Ma- 
rine shells  and  marsh  mud  (the  latter  an  indubitable  proof  (^  a 
long-continued  presence  of  the  ocean)  have  been  dug  up  io 
various  places  at  the  depth  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty 
feetf.   You  will  understand,  that  it  is  the  margin  only  of  thU 

*  If  aoj  pcnoo  will  ca*t  his  eje  on  a  map  of  Asia,  he  may  perhaps  ti^ 
tisfy  himself  without  much  difliculty,  that  similar  ravages  have  been  ac- 
cfMnplisbed  bj  the  same  csuses  from  the  cattem  coast  of  New^Holland  to 
Bebraig's  Scraiti,  which  tapaimta  Amefka  from  Am. 

t  IVoinsof  Kalm,  who  came  to  Americm  from  Sweden  in  the  year  1T48, 
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eoontiy,  wUeh  I  here  toppofe  to  luiTe  beoD  fomed  in 
mnmer ;  and  even  that  miut  have  been  greatly  inereaaed  in 
its  height  by  the  allmrioiit  for  aereral  thonsand  yean,  of  uailh 
from  the  interior  hills  and  monntains. 

That  Long-Island  was  once  united  with  the  numi,  towavAt 
its  western  end»  has  been  beliered  by  a  great  mnltitiide  of 
persons,  from  a  bare  inspection  of  the  scenery.  The  nanow* 
ness  and  winding  of  the  straits  in  many  places ;  the  nniltitode 
of  mterr ening  rocks  and  islands ;  the  projection  and  conrao  of 
the  points  between  this  island  and  the  counties  of  New»Torit 
and  West-Chester,  and  the  general  aspect  of  both  shores,  hacvo 


rtoeived  from  his  eountrymen,  who  at  an  earij  period  fecmsd 
Penotylnnia  mad  New-Jenej,  the  Ibllowiiig  infonnatioii. 

Om  of  tbeia,  whoso  naoio  was  Kin^,  toM  him  that  a  rsladoe  ofhiib 
liTod  aboQt  eight  miles  from  the  Delaware,  on  a  hiU  near  a  ritolsc, 
at  the  depth  of  foitj  feet,  mhile  digging  a  well  in  hb  cowt-ywrAp  a  qaHlitj 
of  ojster  and  muscle  shells,  a  g^eat  qiiantitj  of  reed,  and  pieces  of  hfokan 
branches. 

Peter  Rambo,  near  siitj  years  of  age,  assarsd  Mm,  that  in  a 
places  he  bad  seen  g^eat  quantities  of  muscle  sheUs  and  other 
animals  dug  vp  at  considemble  depths ;  logs  of  wood  found  at  the  depth  af 
twenty  foet,  some  petrified,  and  others  apparently  burnt ;  and  bricks  vsif 
deep  in  the  giround. 

Uaonskeen,  above  seventy  yean  old,  asserted,  that,  on  digpqg  a  weD,  ha 
had  seen,  at  die  depth  of  forty  foet,  a  great  piece  of  chesnut  wood, 
with  roots  and  stalks  of  reed,  and  a  clayey  earth  like  that  which 
covers  the  shores  of  sslMvater  bays.    This  day  had  a  similar  samll 
same  taste.    He  and  others  also  knew,  that  at  a  gpsat  depth  a  trowal, 
as  the  Indians  nee,  hnd  been  found. 

Aaa     wasa^R^aaw    ^^w^v^h     aa^vawiaa^^o9a  ^^%^%^^0%  ^rVva^Bs  wa^^paavia  vM^aaaa  ^H^^^aa^M  a^aasi^Hi^^^^^v  ^^^ 

tsses,  blocks  of  wood,  and  Indian  troweb  were  dug  up^  from  twenty  w  tkii^ 
foet  deep;  and  ia  one  instance  a  whole  hundle  of  6ai  was  broqgbt  ap 
a  depth  of  betwoso  twenty  and  thirty  feet,  as  little  damaged  as  if  it 
been  lately  put  under  ground.    Prufoaeor  Kalm  coqjectnrss,  that  it  is 
is  called  the  wild  Virginian  6ai.    But,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  tied 


Raccoon,  die  place  where  these  several  thinp  wero  dug  up^  is 
ISO  English  miles  from  the  sen-shore. 
To  these  facts  1  will  add  another,  communieated  to  me  by 


Anthony  Sherman,  digpqg  a  well  for  Mr.  Roderick  Havene,  ca 
Island,  in  the  year  laoS,  found,  at  the  depth  of  fifty-seven  foet  below  tha 
eommon  Mirface,  an  Indian  pestle,  beach  gmvel,  like  that  on  the  sea 
of  the  island,  and  a  multitude  of  dam  shells. 
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prodseed  tUf  opfanon  in  minds,  which  hare  been  fbimed  to 
wtfj  different  modes  of  thinking.  That  it  has  not  been  ge- 
nerally united  to  the  opposite  main  since  the  deluge  is  un- 
answerably evident,  because  there  are  no  traces  of  any  chan- 
nels, worn  by  the  rivers  which  lie  westward  of  the  Connecticut, 
particularly  the  Hooestennuc. 

The  surface  of  Long- Island,  along  the  north  shore,  is  from 
Wading  river  to  the  western  point  a  continual  interchange  of 
hills,  vallies,  and  plains ;  but  without  any  distinguished  speci- 
mens of  the  beauty,  which  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
such  a  variety  of  surface.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  there 
is  nothing  which  approaches  towards  the  appearance  of  a 
mountain ;  nothing  bdd  and  masculine,  and,  except  in  a  few 
of  the  necks,  or  points,  nothing  particnlariy  soft  and  etegant. 
From  Wading  river,  eastward,  the  country  is  almost  an 
absolute  level. 

The  soil  on  the  north  Me  has  but  two  considerable  varieties. 
It  is  either  the  thin  mould,  already  mentioned  as  covering  the 
layer  of  white  sand,  and  of  no  great  value ;  or  a  loam  of  a 
yellowish  brown,  spread  from  the  depth  of  one  to  perhaps 
three  or  four  feet,  mixed  with  an  abundance  of  gra(vel,  and  by 
a  skilful  husbandry  capable  of  being  rendered  eminently  pro- 
ductive. It  is  not,  however,  friendly  to  grass.  We  travelled 
diffough  tfiis  country  in  the  month  of  May,  when  New-England 
is  universally  covered  with  a  fredi  and  glowing  verdure,  pro- 
miang  by  its  brilliancy  the  friture  luxuriance  of  the  pastures 
and  meadows.  Here,  with  a  small  number  of  exceptions, 
diiefly  in  Huntington  and  Brookhaven,  the  natural  verdure 
faint  and  bluish,  indicating  that  the  soil,  whence  it  sprang; 
unfiivourable,  and  the  cultivation  imperfect.  The  me^ 
dows,  created  by  the  plough,  jieUed  a  considerable  growth  of 
elover  and  herdsgrass. 

To  wheat  the  best  soils  of  this  island  are  pecuKariy  suited. 
In  favourable  yean  they  have  often  yielded,  widi  a  good 
dressing  of  manure,  particnlariy  of  white  fish,  from  thirty  tp 
iotij  bushels  an  acre.  To  maiae  they  are  less  congenial. 
This,  however,  I  learned  from  information ;  the  season  not 
being  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  me  to  judge  finom 
inspectioa. 

Flax  has  heretofore  been  cultivated  with  success;  but  for 
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lira  jewTB'  past  tbe.crop  has  failed.  A  black  raat  hat  lettted, 
19  fpott,  OB  the  rind  or  coat ;  eaten  it  throogb,  and  destroyed 
its  texture.  Happily  this  enl,  unknown  till  within  this  period, 
is  ahready  decreasbg. 

The  Hessian  fly  has,   some  years,   seriously  injured  the 
wheat ;  but  generally  has  done  little  mischief. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  this  insect,  so  insignifi- 
cant in  its  appearance,  and  yet  so  important  by  its  ravages  on 
die  labours  and  happiness  of  mankind,  was  first  found  in  a  field 
of  wheat,  on  or  near  the  Hessian  encampment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brooklyn,  and  opposite  to  the  city  of  New- York. 
This  was  in  the  year  1784.     Thence  it  spread,  at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty  miles  a  year,  through  most  parts  of  the  northern 
and  middle  states  ;  faster  with,  and  slower  against,  the  south- 
west wind.     So  many  descriptions  of  this  insect  have  been 
given  to  the  public,  that  a  minute  account  of  it  must  be  umie- 
eessary  here.     It  will  be  suflficient  to  observe,  that  its  form, 
as  an  emca,  is  that  of  a  small,  white  maggot ;  that  its  enclo- 
sure, when  a  chrysalis,  is  hard,  firm,  nearly  cylindrical,  of  the 
colour  of  flax  seed,  and  scarcely  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length ; 
and  that,  when  a  fly,  it  is  less  than  a  gnat,  like  that  insect  in 
figure,  and  of  a  dark  cream  colour.     Its  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
autumn,  immediately  above  the  first  joint  of  the  wheat;  in  the 
spring,  above  the  second;  and,  in  the  summer,  above  the  third. 
When  this  nidus  is  not  attainable,  it  betakes  itself  to  other 
vegetables,  and,  it  should  seem,  of  many  kinds,  for  the  same 
purpose.    The  maggot  perforates  the  stalk  of  the  wheat,  oots 
off  the  interior  rind,  together  with  the  principal  part  of  the 
vessels,  and  lives  upon  the  juice,  which  would  otherwise  supply 
nutriment  to  the  ear.     Wheat  is  its  favourite  food.      Its 
greatest  ravages  are  accomplished  in  die  autumn,  when  for 
want  of  wheat  it  will  sometimes  destroy  rye  and  barley.    The 
yellow-bearded  wheat,  having  in  the  exposed  joints  a  stalk 
nearly  solid,  is  more  secure  than  any  other  kind  against  this 
enemy;  but  yields  less;  is  more  exposed  to  the  iii|mefof 
winter  and  spring,  and,  when  made  into  bread,  becomes  diy 
much  sooner  than  the  bald  wheat.     Upon  ground,  also,  wUeh 
has  been  manured  witfi  ashes,  as  the  wheat  grows  more  gva- 
dually  and  with  a  firmer  stalk,  it  is  less  exposed  than  when 
sown  after  a  dressing  firom  the  stable.    When  it  is  sown  late 
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in  the  smmmi,  it  eoounoiilir  escapes  the  ravages  of  41m  fly  in 
Ike  antnnui,  and,  unless  destroyed  by  tbe  frosts  in  February 
and  Marcb,  may  witb  a  good  degree  of  probability  be  expected 
to  yield  a  crop.  Bat»  notwithstanding  these  and  all  other 
remedial  efforts,  the  niischief»  which  it  aecompUshes,  is  pro- 
digioos.  Twenty  years  since^  I  was  infofmed  by  a  merobaat 
in  West-Greenwicht  whose  bumness  gave  him  the  best  oppor- 
tanides  of  knowing,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish,  before 
the  arriyal  of  the  fly,  ased  to  export,  annually,  10,000  bushels 
of  wheat ;  but  were  then  obliged  to  import  8,000.  Wheee 
grass,  or  maiae,  does  not  famish  the  fiurmer  a  substitute,  the 
evil  is  still  greater.  In  Connecticut,  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
has  for  more  than  twenty  years  been  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
eontinaed^. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  exhibit  the  dependence,  or  the 
littleness  of  man,  than  the  destruction  of  his  valuable  interests 
by  such  minute,  helpless  beings ;  nor  can  any  thing  more  for- 
cibly display  the  ease  with  which  his  Maker  punishes  his  tnmsr 
gressions.  The  animals,  which  from  our  infancy  we  regard 
with  terror,  are  the  fierce  and  voracious  inhabitants  of  the 
desert :  the  serpent,  the  rhinoceros,  the  catamount,  the.  tiger, 
and  the  Hem.  But  these,  mercifully  on  the  part  of  Heaven, 
are  few  in  number,  solitary  in  their  life,  and  unfiequent  in- 
vaders of  human  happiness :  sources,  rather  of  solemn  amuse- 
ment, and  fireside  affright,  than  of  rational,  or  even  real 
anxiety.  The  great  army  which  God  sent  upon  the  Jews, 
before  which  the  land  was  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  behind 
as  a  desobite  wilderness,  on  account  of  which  an  alarm  ww 
soonded,  a  fast  sanctified,  and  a  solemn  assembly  proclaimed, 
was  levied  firom  the  race  of  the  canker-worm,  the  caterpillar, 
the  palmer-worm,  and  the  locust*  These,  and  their  compeers, 
hatve  in  every  age  been  the  army  of  God,  which  has  humbled 
the  pffide,  frustrated  the  designs*  and  annihilated  the  hopes  of 
man.  The  Hessian  fly,  as  I  observed,  is  less  than  a  gnat, 
and,  when  settled  in  its  usual  manner  on  the  ground,  is  com- 
monly invisible;  being  seen  only  as  it  rises  in  small  clouds 
inunedialely  before  your  steps.  It  is  feeble  and  helpless,  also, 
in  the  extreme;  defenceless  against  the  least  enemy,  and 
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erofhed  bj  Ae  mosl  daiieafte  tooeh.  Yet  for  mttiy  yean  it 
kit  taxed  diis  comtry  annoaliyt  more»  perhaps,  than  a  milium 
of  dollars. 

Most  inseetSy  which  in  this  country  have  been  seriously  mia- 
MfBfovM,  are  (generally  believed  to  appear  and  disappear  at 
regular  periods ;  at  least  most  of  those,  which  disturb  the 
labours  of  mankind.  This  has  been  in  the  United  States 
twenty-seven  years,  and  will  probable  continue  here  as  long 
as  it  can  find  sustenance.  Hitherto  its  progress  has  resem- 
bled that  of  men.  Its  numbers  have  been  multiplied  or  dimi- 
nished as  the  means  of  its  subsistence  have  been  palatable  and 
abundant,  or  disagreeable  and  scarce.  In  die  tracts,  which  are 
far  firom  the  coast,  both  in  New-England  and  New- York,  it 
has,  however,  been  less  numerous  and  less  mischievous  than 
IB  those,  which  are  near  the  ocean.  This,  not  improbably,  is 
owing  to  the  leng^  and  severity  of  the  winter.  The  canker- 
worm  has  never  made  any  considerable  depredations  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  shore ;  al- 
though it  has  existed  in  this  country  more  than  one  hnadred 
and  fifty  years. 

A  great  part  of  this  island  is  still  forested.  Formeriy,  four- 
fifths  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  were  considered  as  barrens,  t.  e* 
not  literally,  but  tracts  of  poor  land ;  left  to  nature,  and  re- 
garded as  incapable  of  useful  cultivation.  A  considerable 
part  of  these  tracts  is  now  devoted  to  agriculture.  St91  a 
great  portion  of  the  county  is  a  mere  wood  :  so  great  a  pro- 
portion, that  the  city  of  New-Yorii,  and  many  other  pfawea, 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  furnished  with  fuel  firom  this 
source.  One  half,  at  least,  of  these  forests,  as  I  judged* 
is  yellow  pine :  the  rest  is  made  up  of  oak,  chesnut,  hiokoiy, 
&c.  The  trees  of  every  kind  are  low  and  small,  compared 
with  those  of  New- England.  I  should  estimate  them  at  a 
medium  between  the  common  New-England  forests,  and  the 
largest  on  tfie  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod*  Until  they  have  grown 
about  thirty-feet,  they  appear  thrifty ;  but  afterwards,  though 
increasmg  considerably  in  height,  and  somewhat  in  bulk,  are 
stinted ;  indicating  the  want  of  sufficient  nourishment  to  coa- 
tinue  their  growth.  From  Huntington,  throughout  our  circuit 
to  Brooklyn,  not  a  single  large  tree  was  visible  from  the  road. 

Fruit  trees  abound  everywhere  on  the  north  side  of  tiie 
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island,  ptiticolarly  tboie  wUeh  beloiig  to  the  guden.  The 
homes  in  great  multitodes  are  encompassed  by  tfiem;  and 
Tast  nambers  stand  in  die  highways.  No  land  in  the  United 
States  appeals  to  soit  them  better.  Nowhere  do  they  more 
genenlly*  or  in  greater  abundance,  yield  fruit  of  an  excellent 
qnality :  nor  are  they  anywhere  less  injured  by  frost»  or  ex- 
posed to  fewer  enemies.  The  tree  yielding  the  Madeira  nut 
snoceeds  better  here  than  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Connecticut 
Of  these  advantages  the  inhabitants  have  availed  themselves 
in  a  oonmiendabie  manner. 

Their  agriculture  has  within  a  few  years  been  greatly  im- 
proved.    For  a  considerable  period  before  the  fifteen  years 
preceding  the  date  of  this  journey,  the  land  had  become  gene- 
rally impoverished  by  a  careless  husbandry,  in  which  the  soil 
was  only  exhausted,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to  renew  its 
strength.    The  usual  cousequences  of  this  culture  (but  too 
common  on  the  continent  as  well  as  here),  such  as  miserable 
orops,  discouragement,  and  lisUessness,  on  the  part  of  the 
fimnerp  prevailed  everywhere.    Within  this  period  the  inha- 
bitants, with  a  laudable  spirit  of  enterprise,  have  set  them- 
selves to  collect  manure  wherever  it  could  be  obtained.    Not 
content  with  what  they  could  make  and  find  on  their  own 
fimns  and  shores,  they  have  sent  their  vesseb  up  the  Hudson, 
and  loaded  them  with  the  residuum  of  potash  manufactories; 
gkaned  the  streets  of  New- York ;  and  have  imported  various 
kinds  of  manure  from  New-Haven,  New- London,  and  even 
from  Hartlbrd.    In  addition  to  all  this,  they  have  swept  the 
Sovad ;  and  covered  their  fields  with  the  immense  shoals  of 
white  fish,  with  which  in  the  beginning  of  summer  its  waters 
are  replenisbed.    No  manure  is  so  cheap  as  this  wh^te  the 
fchabonnd,  none  is  so  rich,  and  few  are  so  lasting.    Its  effects 
on  vegetation  are  prodigious.     Lands,  which  heretofore  have 
•eareely  yielded  ten  bushels  of  wheat  by  the  acre,  are  said, 
when  dressed  with  whit«^-fish,   to  have  yielded  forty.    The 
number  eangfat  is  almost  incredible.     It  is  here  said,  and  that 
by  persons  of  very  fiur  reputation,  that  150,000  have  been 
taken  at  a  single  draught.     Such,  upon  the  whole,  have  been 
their  nnmbers,  and  such  the  ease,  with  which  they  have  been 
nhfsimid,  that  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  productive 
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lids  are  declared  to  hare  nten  iriUiiii  a  few  Teara  to  tkiee, 
Ibar,  and  in  some  casea  to  six  times  tbeir  former  value. 

You  will  easily  bdieve,  that  the  foetor,  of  which  I  oon- 
plained  in  a  former  Letter,  was  at  least  eqoallj  troublesoaMi 
here.  Wherever  the  fish  was  gathered  in  considerable  qnan- 
tities  near  the  road»  their  effluvia  filled  the  atmosphere,  and 
made  our  journey  sufficiently  unpleasant  The  farmers,  how« 
ever»  by  the  force  of  habit  and  the  prospect  of  gain,  are  re* 
coaciled  to  this  odour.  Indeed  many  of  them  must,  I  think, 
be  insensible  to  it,  for  they  feed  their  swine  in  the  near  neigh* 
bourhood  of  their  houses,  and  some  of  them  directly  before 
their  doors,  with  the  fish  called  horse-feet;  the  remains  of 
which  yield  a  smell  still  less  supportable. . 

Among  the  serious  disadvantages,  under  which  the  inba* 
bitants  of  the  tract  already  described  labour,  the  want  of 
water  is  the  greatest.  At  the  time  when  we  passed  ^Urnf^gh 
it,  streams  of  every  siae  are  usually  full.  Yet  we  saw,  if  I 
remember  right,  during  the  first  twenty-four  miles  of  oar 
journey,  but  one  small  brook,  which  is  in  Huntington,  and  the 
mill-stream,  mentioned  above  in  the  account  of  Smithtowa* 
In  Setauket,  however,  we  found  three  small  brooks.  B^ 
tween  this  village  and  Southhold,  a  distance  of  nunre  than 
forty  miles,  we  crossed  but  one,  viz.  Wading  river:  an  in* 
significant  rill,  from  two  to  perhaps  six  feet  in  breadth.  IW 
want  of  mill-streams  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  have  reeourae 
to  windmills;  which  are  erected  in  all  these  settlemeBts» 
except  the  hamlet,  through  which  we  passed  in  Smithtown. 
The  want  of  brooks  to  water  their  cattle,  forces  them  in  maiijr 
instances  to  dig  basins  in  the  earth,  near  their  houses.  Ihnh 
ing  the  wet  seasons  these  excavations  furnish  them  with  a 
tolerable  supply ;  but  the  water  is  often  muddy  and  bad.  lo 
rare  cases  this  want  is  relieved  by  ponds;  but  even  these  have 
their  inconveniences,  particularly  during  the  hot  season,  when 
they  become  corrupted  and  unhealthy.  Their  wells  also  must 
commonly  be  dug  to  a  great  depth,  before  they  will  yield  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water.  A  traveller  accustomed  to  the 
wells,  brooks,  and  mill-streams  of  New-England  is  apt  to 
wonder  in  what  manner  these  people  can  live  eonfortahly, 
this 
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TWb  best  Uuidi  on  both  sides  of  the  island  are,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  points ;  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  the 
seeks.  They  have  nsoally  a  stronger  soil,  and  are  often  en* 
ridied  by  a  variety  of  marine  shells,  deposited  here  throogb  a 
long  soccession  of  ages  by  the  Indians,  converted  with  a  gra- 
dnal  decay  into  Talnable  maomie,  and  thus  supplying  the  nu- 
triment drawn  off  by  vegetation.  Not  nnfrequentiy  also  are 
these  lands  furnished  with  springs,  which  break  out  on  the 
show,  both  above  and  below  the  high  water  marie,  and  with 
tide  mills  erected  oo  the  inlets  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  smaU  breadth  of  this  islnad,  and  its  numerous  inlets, 
necomawkhle  fte  inhabilmits,  almost  everywhere,  with  a  har- 
bo«r  near  to  their  doors,  and  enable  them  to  convey  tfieir  pro- 
dnee  to  market  with  little  expense.  In  the  ocean,  also,  they 
Ihd  on  both  sides  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  their  food,  and 
nrnterials  for  half  of  their  commerce.  Fish,  of  most  kinds 
found  in  this  climate,  abound  in  the  waters  of  this  niand. 
Within  a  few  years,  however,  oysters  have  in  several  places 
greatly  decayed;  particnlariy  at  Blue  Point,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Brookhaven.  The  oyster  beds  at  this  place 
were  not  long  since  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible ;  and  sup- 
plied, not  only  the  inhabitanu  of  Long-Island,  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  New- York,  die  county  of  Westchester,  and  the 
sonth  shore  of  New-England,  with  immense  quantities  of  this 
fish.  Now  they  have  become  lean,  watery,  and  sickly, 
hatve  decSned  still  more  in  their  numbers  than  in  their 
foriity.  Fonneriy  they  were  large  and  well  flavoured,  now 
(hay  are  searoefy  eatable ;  and,  what  is  worse,  there  is  reason 
Id  fear,  that  they  will  soon  become  extinct 

are  caught  in  vast  numbers  along  the  shore. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
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Shelter  Island.  Sagg  Harbour.  The  Peninsula  of  Mom^ 
tank.  Indians  who  inhabit  it.  Light  House.  East' 
Hampton.  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants.  Honourable 
Efforts  of  the  People  to  maintain  the  Government  of 
Law  and  to  discountenance  Vice.  Settled  from  New^ 
England.  Suffolk  County.  Gardiner  s  Island.  Bridge 
hampton.  Southampton.  Canoe  Place.  Westhampion. 
The  Fireplace. 

Dear  Sir; 

Thb  ferry  from  Southhold  to  Shelter-Island  is  attended 
with  the  inconveniences  asual  in  places  where  there  is  too 
little  travelling  to  defray  the  expense  of  good  accommodations. 
We  found  neither  wharf,  nor  ferry-stairs,  on  either  side.  The 
shore  was  a  gradual  slope.  We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to 
ride  to  the  boat,  and  with  much  difficulty  to  force  our  horses 
into  it  by  leading  them  over  the  gunwale.  The  boat  itself  was 
inconvenient,  and  was  managed  by  a  single  man.  The  breadth 
of  the  ferrv  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  To  make  us  amends 
for  these  troubles,  the  weather  was  perfectly  serene  and  plea- 
sant ;  and  we  crossed  the  strait  without  anv  accident. 

Shelter- Island  lies  in  Poconic  bay,  at  about  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  Southhold  and  Hop:*s  Neck;  and,  with  tliat  penin- 
sula, renders  the  bay  a  secure  harbour  tor  vessels,  not  draw- 
ing more  than  four  fathom.  The  passages  on  both  sides  are 
perfectly  safe.  There  is,  however,  liitle  reason  to  believe, 
that  this  bay  can  ever  be  much  used  as  an  anchoring  ground, 
unless  by  the  ships  of  un  enemy.  In  the  revolutionary  war  it 
was  frequ«'ntly  occupied  by  the  British  shipping. 

The  Indian  name    of  this   island  was  Manhansiick-Alia- 
quatauwomeck ;    signifying    an    island    sheltered    by    other 
ids.     It5  present  name,  intentionally  a  translation  of  the 
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originai  one,  ovglit  to  be  Sheltered  Island.  It  is  about  seven 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  about  five  in  breadth, 
and  not  far  from  thirty  in  circumference.  Its  area  is  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  acres.  Its  surface  is  much  more  un- 
dulating than  that  of  the  neighbouring  country.  A  gpreat 
number  of  small  hollow  grounds  are  dispersed  over  it,  con- 
taining, usually,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  swamp  shrubs.  These  spots  are  un- 
aghtly,  and,  indeed,  oflTensive  to  the  eye:  but  they  furnish 
the  former  with  the  great  convenience  of  water  for  his  cattle. 
There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  s]ning  on  this  island  above  high 
water  mark.  The  forest  growth,  which  consists  of  oak,  ches- 
But,  &c„  is  thinly  planted,  and  chiefly  without  underwood. 
The  British  cut  down  a  great  part  of  the  wood  during  the  . 
revolutionary  war,  and  thus  greatly  lessened  the  value  of  the 
lands.  Three  thousand  cords  were  taken  from  the  estate  of 
Thomas  Dering,  Esq.,  a  man  of  such  excellence  of  cha- 
racter, as  would,  if  any  thing  could,  have  disarmed  the  spirit 
of  plunder. 

The  soil  is  lighter  and  thinner  than  that  of  the  good  lands 
on  Long-Island.  Yet  in  a  field,  belonging  to  General  Der- 
ing, it  yielded,  under  a  skilful  husbandry,  between  thirty-nine 
and  forty  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre,  the  year  preceding  the 
date  of  thb  journey.  Exclusive  of  grass,  for  the  growth  of 
which  it  is  rather  too  dry,  it  seems  well  fitted  for  all  the  pro- 
diM^tioiM  of  the  climate.  To  sheep  it  is  peculiarly  suited : 
the  sweet  feed,  which  it  yields,  being  remarkably  grateiul  to 
tlMl  animal,  and  the  snow  lying,  (Hrdinarily,  so  short  a  time, 
at  very  little  to  mterrupt  the  pasturing  of  cattle.  The  wool 
ef  the  Shelter  Island  flocks  is  thought  inferior  to  none  in  this 


The  property  of  this  island  is  principally  in  the  three  fami- 
lies of  Deringt  Haven,  and  Nicoll.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1788;  and,  in  1790.  contained 201  mhabitants;  in  1800,  260; 
Md,  in  1810,  370. 

To  the  credit  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  die  principal 
proprietors,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  they  have  customarily 
wmim  unmidrrahle  exertieiia  to  support  schools,  and  to  obtain 
the  peeaching  of  the  GospeL    " 

T^pa  of  onr  oompanyleft  os  heret  and  proceeded  imme- 
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Shelter  Island.  Sagg  Harbour,  The  Peninsula  of  Mom^ 
tauk.  Indians  who  inhabit  it.  Light  House.  East'- 
Hampton.  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants.  Honourable 
Eforts  of  the  People  to  maintain  the  Government  of 
Law  and  to  discountenance  Vice.  Settled  from  NewH 
England.  Suffolk  County.  Gardiner's  Island.  Bridge 
hampton.  Southampton.  Canoe  Place.  Westhamptan. 
The  Fireplace. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  ferry  from  Southhold  to  Shelter- Island  is  attended 
with  the  inconveniences  usual  in  places  where  there  is  too 
little  travelling  to  defray  the  expense  of  good  accommodations. 
We  found  neither  wharf,  nor  ferry-stairs,  on  either  side.  The 
shore  was  a  gradual  slope.  We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to 
ride  to  the  boat,  and  with  much  difficulty  to  force  our  hofses 
into  it  by  leading  them  over  the  gunwale.  The  boat  itself  was 
inconvenient,  and  was  managed  by  a  single  man.  The  breadhh 
of  the  ferry  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  To  make  us  amends 
for  these  troubles,  the  weather  was  perfectly  serene  and  plea- 
sant ;  and  we  crossed  the  strait  without  any  accident. 

Shelter- Island  lies  in  Poconic  bay,  at  about  an  eqnal  dis- 
tance from  Southhold  and  Ho^*s  Neck;  and,  with  that  penin- 
sula, renders  the  bay  a  secure  harbour  for  vessels,  not  draw- 
ing more  than  four  fathom.  The  passages  on  both  sides  are 
perfectly  safe.  There  is,  however,  little  reason  to  believe, 
that  this  buy  can  ever  be  much  used  as  an  anchoring  ground, 
unless  by  the  ships  of  an  enemy.  In  the  revolutionary  war  it 
was  frequently  occupied  by  the  British  shipping. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  island  was  Manhansack-Aha- 
quatauwomeck ;  signifying  an  island  sheltered  by  other 
islands.     Its  present  name,  inteotiooaUy  a  translation  of  the 
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originai  one,  ought  to  be  Sheltered  Island.  It  is  about  seven 
miles  in  l^igth  from  north  to  south,  about  five  in  breadth, 
mid  not  far  from  thirty  in  circumference.  Its  area  is  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  acres.  Its  surface  is  much  more  un- 
dulating than  that  of  the  neighbouring  country.  A  g^eat 
number  of  small  hollow  grounds  are  dispersed  over  it,  con- 
tainii^,  usually,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  swamp  shrubs.  These  spots  are  un- 
•ightly,  and,  indeed,  offensive  to  the  eye :  but  they  furnish 
the  fimner  with  the  great  convenience  of  water  for  his  cattle. 
There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  spring  on  this  island  above  high 
water  mark.  The  forest  growth,  which  consists  of  oak,  ches- 
■ut,  fcc.,  is  thinly  planted,  and  chiefly  without  underwood. 
The  British  cut  down  a  great  part  of  the  wood  during  the  . 
revolutionary  war,  and  thus  greatly  lessened  the  value  of  the 
lands.  Three  thousand  cords  were  taken  from  the  estate  of 
Thomas  Dering,  Esq.,  a  man  of  such  excellence  of  cha- 
racter, as  would,  if  any  thing  could,  have  disanned  the  spirit 
of  phmder. 

The  toil  is  lighter  and  thinner  than  that  of  the  good  lands 
on  Long-Iskmd.  Yet  in  a  field,  belonging  to  General  Der- 
ing, it  yielded,  under  a  skilful  husbandry,  between  thirty-nine 
and  forty  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre,  the  year  preceding  the 
date  of  dtts  journey.  Exclusive  of  grass,  for  the  growth  of 
whieh  it  is  rather  too  dry,  it  seems  well  fitted  for  all  the  pro- 
dwctioiM  of  the  climate.  To  sheep  it  is  peculiarly  suited : 
the  sweet  feed,  which  it  yields,  being  remarkably  grateful  to 
that  aniraal,  and  the  snow  lying,  ordinarily,  so  short  a  time, 
as  very  little  to  interrupt  the  pasturing  of  cattle.  The  wool 
of  the  Shelter  Isfauid  flocks  is  thought  inferior  to  none  in  this 


The  property  of  tUs  idand  is  principally  in  the  three  fami- 
lies of  Deringt  Haven,  and  Nicoll.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1788;  and,  m  1790.  contained 2M  inhabitants;  in  1800,  260; 
aad,  in  1810,  370. 

To  the  oredit  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  the  principal 
proprietors,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  they  have  customarily 
'■mmIo  eomuderable  exertiens  to  support  schools,  and  to  obtain 
the  pwiadiipg  of  the  Gospel.     • 

T^po  of  oar  company  4eA  us  here^  and  proceeded  imme- 
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citizens  of  East-Hampton,  being  a  vast  common  witUn 
township,  on  which  the  cattle  of  the  inhabitants  are  fed 
miscuously  during  the  mild  season.   The  number  of  propffielon 
is  aboat  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

A  few  years  since,  a  large  pond  of  fresh  water,  about  fir* 
miles  from  the  point,  was  broken  in  npon  by  the  ooeaiia  nad 
from  that  time  has  been  replenished  with  oysters  of  a  good 
sixe  and  flavour.  These  are  principally  caught  by  sniwfi 
Indians,  the  remains  of  the  Montauk  tribe,  who  live  near  ibm 
pond,  and  sell  them  for  com,  cider,  and  other  commoditiea. 

The  Montauk  Indians  are  a  branch  of  the  MohekaDeewSp  as 
is  proved  decisively  by  their  language.  I  have  not  been  ahle 
to  ascertain  their  number,  but  it  is  very  small.  lake  those 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  Stoningtou,  and  all  others  lesidiqg 
among  the  English,  they  have  lost  the  proud  and  warlike 
spirit  of  th(*ir  ancestors,  and  assumed  in  its  stead  a 
stupid  character.  The  amount  of  all  their  aims  is  to 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  doze  awav  their 
time  in  that  sluggish  inactivity,  which  is  the  middle  stage 
twcen  intellectual  and  animal  existence.  A  few  of  them  aie 
employed  in  fishing,  and,  when  ut  sea,  arc  said  to 
their  duty  well;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  returned 
received  their  wages,  they  become  mere  Indians  again, 
pending  their  burd  earnings  chiefly  for  rum,  the  only  eigofaMat 
which  they  appear  to  covet. 

There  are  four  or  five  English  families  on  this  peniotala. 
These,  unfortunately,  are  from  two  to  three  miles  apertt  ao 
that  each  house  is  a  hermitage.  One  of  them  has  the  care  af 
the  light-house,  a  structure  eighty  feet  in  height,  standing  m 
an  elevated  situation  on  the  point,  distinguished  soon  afler  the 
colonization  of  this  country  as  a  landmark  of  the  first  hb- 
portance.  Perhaps  no  building  of  this  useful  kind  was 
erected  on  this  side  of  the  Athuitic  in  a  spot  where  it 
more  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  man. 

About  twelve  hundred  acres  of  this  peninsula  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indians.  The  fee  of  the  land  is  not  thekSp 
but  they  hold  it  partly  by  lease  and  partly  by  permission.  It 
is  a  n*niurkable  fa«*t,  thdt  a  number  of  words  in  their  languid 
are  th<>  same  with  tlw*  i*orresp4»uding  wonU  in  the  language  of 
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a  tribe,  discoraicd  bj  Sir  Aimamlfti  M* 
three  and  four  bnndrod  miles  firora  tbe  Vwatt  Occea*. 
It  it  also  remarkable*  that  now  of  ibe  stows  oa  tbe 
of  the  pemnsiila,  exeept  tboae  whidi  are  bow  vitbiB  tbe 
of  the  wafeSp  show  bdt  Burks  of  banag  been  wmbfrf  by  tbe 


Between  tbe  beach  and  tbe  town  of  East-HaaqitoB,  tbe  land 
as  generally  nndolating,  moderatelj  good»  settled,  and  under 

caltore. 

Tbe  town  of  East-Hampton  isboilt  principdBy  on  a  single 
street,  nmning  very  neariy  from  north-east  to  sootb-west.   Its 
site  is  a  perfect  level.     It  is  compactly  built,  and  contains  an 
ancient  Presbyterian  church,  an  academy,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred dwelling-houses.    The  academy  is  resorted  to  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  students,  and,  with  a  little  more  spirit  and 
enterprise  on   tbe  part  of  the  people,  might  be  rendered 
extensively  nsefol.  The  houses  are  generally  of  long  standing. 
I  saw  but  a  single  new  one,  and  that  was  erected  where 
another  had  been  lately  pulled  down.     Scarcely  any  of  them 
are  painted.  In  other  respects  they  are  generally  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  repair.    The  passion  for  appearance,  so  far  at  least  as 
building  is  concerned,  seems  hitherto  to  have  fastened  veiy 
little  on  tbe  inhabitants  of  East-Hampton.    A  general  air  of 
etjuaHty,  simplicity,  and  quiet,  is  visible  here  in  a  degree  per- 
haps singular.     Sequestered  in  a  great  measure  firom  tbe 
world,  they  exhibit  scarcely  a  trace  of  that  activity  which  every- 
where meets  tbe  eye  in  New-England.    There  is,  however, 
BO  want  of  tbe  social  character ;  but  it  is  regulated  rather  by 
tbe  long-continued  customs  of  this  ringle  spot,  than  by  the 
mutable  fashions  of  a  great  city,  or  the  powerful  influence  of 
an  extensive  country,  intimately  connected  in  ail  its  parts,  and 
oontrolling,  by  tbe  general  opinion  and  practice,  the  personal 
eonduct  of  every  inhabitant.     Living  by  themselves  more  than 
tbe  people  of  most  other  places,  they  become  more  attentive 
to  whatever  is  their  own,  and  less  to  the  concerns  of  others. 
Hence  their  own  custonw,  especially  those  which  have  come 
down  from  their  ancestors  (and  these  are  almost  all  that  exist 
tbemX  have  a  eommaading  infloence  on  tbeir  condact 
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entertainment  much  more  than  mannen  however  polislied*  or 
aoeommodationfl  however  convenient.  He  feels  that  he  has 
been  received  not  only  with  civility,  but  with  kindness;  and 
leaves  the  house  of  his  host  with  affection. 

In  passing:  through  this  county,  a  traveller  is  forcibly  struck 
with  a  sense  of  stillness  and  sequestration  from  the  world. 
Every  place  seems  to  him  a  retirement.  Noise  and  bustle 
clamour  at  such  a  distance  that  the  din  is  not  heard.  Pro- 
found contemplation  and  playfulness  of  mind  scarcely  meet 
with  an  int(*miption.  Every  thing  indicates  and  cherishes  re- 
pose ;  and  he  will  hardly  believe  that  disorder  and  disturbance, 
of  any  kind,  can  here  intrude  upon  the  peace  of  man. 

A  gum  tree,  of  the  kind  which  is  here  called  the  Balm  of 
Gilead,  or  the  black  poplar,  is  now  growing  before  the  house 
of  Mr.  William  Hunting,  of  this  town.  The  stem  was  a  branch 
waAed  upon  the  south  shore  by  the  ocean.  There  it  was 
found  by  a  member  of  BIr.  Huntings  family,  and  set  out 
where  it  now  stands. 

Gardiner's  Island,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  lies  across  the 
mouth  of  PcM^onic  Bay,  between  Plumb  Island  and  Montauk; 
and  is  about  seven  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  contain- 
ing not  far  from  three  thousand  acres.  The  soil  is  excellent, 
and  yields,  very  plentifully,  wheat,  maize,  and  gnus,  and  fur- 
nishes excellent  beef  and  mutton,  cheese  and  wool.  It  was 
purchased  originally  by  Lyon  Gardiner,  Esquire,  who  eom- 
manded  the  fort  at  Say  brook  several  yean,  and  was  also 
granted  to  him  by  J.mios  Torrett,  the  British  nominal  propri- 
etor of  the  whole  is^md.  Mr.  Gardiner  began  a  settlement 
herein  16)9;  the  fir^t  British  M'ttlemrnt  within  fh«-  %taC#;  of 
New- York.  From  this  ori^iisi.!  jTopriptor  it  has  dfrvr<rnd#:d 
regnlarlv  in  his  familv  t'j  the  nre^-nt  curi»-r,  John  Lvori  Gar- 
din  T.  Esquire.  L'ntil  \Mv\\  it  n-  ^-  an  '  iitaii«'d  rntate,  now  it 
is  holden  in  fpc  siin;.^  •.  !ts  Indi:n  nami;  was  tSw^hou^o- 
nuc,  and  signified,  u  place  «hen*  a  mtil^itudn  of  Induru  hstti 
died :  like  the  rhurjctfr  given  cf  Cartha^i.na,  when  it  it 
styled,  "  the  grux.'  of  Europeans." 

It  is  believed  here,  and  g<'n<:rally  along  the  sootfaem  §hom 
of  the  island,  that  fruit  trees  cannot  be  cultivated  witl 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  sea  winds.    That  tfafao 
blow  here  with  great  strength  and  are  very  daap  is  eaHalBs 
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but  tliat  Aey  destroy  or  prevent  the  gronili  of  fiirit  tro0t»  p«w 
tioalariy  apple  trees  and  pear  trees,  is  questionable.  Ob  the 
hnd  of  tbe  Bey*  Mr.  B.,  at  East-Hampton,  I  saw  a  oonsider- 
able  number  of  young  trees,  which  were  veiy  floorisUng.  I 
nw  also  several  orchards,  in  places  entirely  open  to  dMse 
winds,  which  were  well  grown  and  prosperous,  and  some  of 
them  in  full  blossom.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that 
this  opinion  has  been  hastily  taken  up.  Yet  so  extenaiTely 
has  it  been  adopted,  that  there  are  few  orchards,  and  veiy 
few  firnit  trees  of  any  kind  in  this  township*  or  Southamp* 
ton ;  and  indeed  very  few  for  sixty  or  seventy  wilea  aloog  tho 
shore. 

East-Hampton  is  uncommonly  healthy,  as  is  evident  from 
the  number  of  old  people  which  it  contains.  Notwithstanding 
the  frequency,  dampness,  and  strength  of  the  sea  winds»  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  be  liable  in  no  peculiar  degree  to  any 
particular  disease,  except  the  hypochondria.  This  evil  is  said 
to  be  unusually  frequent  here,  at  Bridghampton,  and  at  SooIIk 
ampton.  What  is  called  land  air,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  breathed  at  all  at  East- Hampton ;  and  the  people  ara 
healthy,  from  the  same  canse  which  produces  the  health  of 
aeamen. 

East-Hampton  contained,  in  1790,  1,497  iahaUtanlt;  in 
1800, 1,549;  in  1810,  1,484. 

On  Monday,  May  Slst,  we  left  our  friends  in  East-HanqH 
ton,  and  rode  through  Bridghampton  and  Southampton  to 
West-Hampton ;  twenty-six  miles. 

Bridghampton  is  a  parish  of  Southampton.  Its  surfiice  is 
agreeably  undulating,  the  soil  better  or  better  cultivated  than 
any  tract  of  the  same  extent  on  our  journey,  and  the  honaei 
are  in  more  instances  neat  m  their  appearance.  We  saw  no 
village  in  this  parish. 

There  has  lately  been  a  considerable  revival  of  religion,  boClr 
here  and  in  East-Hampton. 

Southampton  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  a  floorisyng 
settlement ;  the  whaHng  business  having  been  vigorously  pur- 
sued, and  become  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  At 
present  it  wears  the  aspect  of  decline.  Some  of  tbe  honses 
aro  better  than  any  in  East-Hampton,  bat  the  general  appear- 
aneo  is  less  i^reeable  and  profperons.    The  town  is  not  io 
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OMBpMlly  lNdt»  and  the  binfaitanti  are  laid  to  be  lass  indw- 
trioas. 

The  sell  of  Soathampton  is  awre  sandy  and  Ught  than  meat* 
of  that  through  which  we  had  trayeUed. 

Soothampton  contained,  in  1790»  8,406  inhabitants;  ia 
1800,  8,fl90;  and,  in  1810,  8,800.  This  increase  is  probaUy 
aH  fonnd  in  the  Tillage  of  Sagg  Harbonr. 

Frooi  Soothampton,  to  what  is  here  called  ^'the  Canoe^ 
piace,**  about  fonr  miles,  the  country  is  a  saccessmi  of  dis- 
agreeable saad-hiBs ;  a  coasiderable  part  of  which  aie  blown». 
ike  the  grounds  fonnerly  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  exhibit  a  desolate  and  melancholy  aspect  These: 
hiDs  were  once  cnltirated ;  bat,  from  the  porerty  of  the  soil 
and  the  ravages  of  the  wind,  appear  to  have  been  finally  fw^ 


From  the  Canoe-place,  where  there  aie  two  or  three  in* 
diihrent  honses,  to  West-Hampton,  the  eoantry  is  a  mete 
forest,  chiefly  of  yellow  pines«  The  sm&ce  is  a  plain,  thsfc 
soil  a  lean  sand,  the  trees  are  small  and  onthrilly,  and  the 
foad  is  dificnlt  and  tedions.  In  this  part  of  onr  joamey  wo 
met  with  nothing  that  was  agreeable,  except  the  solsmn  roar 
of  the  ocean,  the  prospect  of  the  great  bay  already  mentioned^ 
the  nmgnificeat  beach  by  winch  it  is  bonnded,  and  the  immea* 
snrable  waters  lying  beyond  it  These  objects,  ooearrhig  m 
soferal  instauoes,  throagh  vistas  opened  in  the  Ibsest,  were 
Ughiy  sahHme;  and,  amid  oar  otherwise  unvaried  scenery» 
pecaUarly  delightful. 

Wesi*Hampton  is  a  parish  of  Southampton,  and  a  soatteved 
sstlltmsnt  It  is  here  conunonly  designated  by  the  dismal 
Indian  name,  Catohebonnoc ;  properly  the  name  of  a  point  of 
land  within  its  Mauts.  To  complete  the  list  of  onfortnnato 
titles  of  thb  abnsed  place,  two  hamlets  belonging  to  it  are 
tanned  Qnaog,  or  Speennk.  Yet  here,  on  a  point  of  land 
sonth  of  the  road,  we  found  good  acconunodations  obligingly 
fiaMhed  at  an  inn,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Howell. 

The  nest  BMming,  the  22d,  we  left  West-Hampton,  and 

*  fioct  dw  dsi«  of  dm  jooriMjr  f  haYS  bees  infonned,  thst  the  remsim 
•f  aifibsof  Iniiisi,  csllsd  lbs  ShisMlUHigbt,  srs  the  profiiistofft  of  thsts 
»l  jmi  daHioaM  of  them  aiiU  oadtffD  ladiv 
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rode  to  Douglas's,  in  Islip,  throogh  the  remainiog  part  of 
Southampton,  a  part  of  Brookhaven,  and  a  part  of  Uip, 
thirty-ttx  miles.  We  dined  at  Caiman's,  in  what  is  called 
the  Fire-place,  in  Brookhaven,  and  fared  comfortably;  bat 
were  obliged  to  lodge  at  a  miserable  bouse,  half  in  ruins,  kept 
by  very  poor  and  very  ignorant  people,  the  inn  at  which  we 
intended  to  lodge  baring  been  pre-occupied  by  some  sports- 
men from  New- York  who  had  come  hither  to  catch  trout 

The  country  from  Howell*s  to  the  Fire-place  is  a  eontinua- 
tion  of  the  same  plain,  almost  wholly  forested;  less  sandy,  less 
corered  with  pines,  and  more  productive  of  oaks.  The  rosd 
also,  being  on  a  firmer  surface,  was  generally  better;  but,  in 
some  instances,  was  still  sandy  and  tedious.  The  settlements, 
though  few,  were  more  numerous ;  and,  together  with  sereral 
fields  of  wheat  growing  vigorously  on  the  borders  of  our  road, 
varied  the  generally  dull  scenery  of  this  region.  The  {Re- 
ceding day  we  had  crossed  a  few  rivulets,  this  day  we  found 
a  greater  number,  and  among  them  several  fine  qprightly  mill- 
streams.  One  of  these*  which  runs  by  Carman's,  is  named 
Connecticut  river ;  the  largest,  after  Peconic,  in  the  island,  and 
replenished  with  fine  trout.  From  this  spot  the  road  became 
still  firmer,  the  forests  more  and  more  composed  of  oaks,  the 
whc^t-fields  more  numerous  and  flourishing,  the  settlemeots, 
though  thinly  scattered,  more  frequent,  and  the  country  uni- 
versally more  pleasant.  While  we  were  at  Douglas's,  a 
thunderstorm  passed  over  us,  and  the  rain  distilled  plentifblly 
through  the  roof  and  sides  of  our  shelter.  Part  of  onr  com^ 
pany  were  disagreeably  sprinkled  while  in  bed,  but  expe- 
rienced no  distressing  consequences  from  the  wetting.  Our 
horses,  which  passed  the  night  without  any  other  hay  than 
sedge,  had  more  reason  to  complain  than  ourselves. 

I  am.  Sir,  ftc. 


LETTER   rv. 


Islip.     Hempstead  Plain.     Orouee  Plain.      Huntington. 
Ouster  Bay.     Hempstead.     Nortk- Hempstead.     Flush" 
ing.     Mr.  Prince's  Fruit-  Yard.    Jamaica.    Bide  from 
Jawsaica  to  Brooklyn.     Vegetation  on  different  Parts  of 
the  Island  affected  hg  the  prevailing  Winds.     Bushwick. 

Drar  Sir  ; 

Wbdnrsdat  morniiig.  May  23d,  we  pvmied  our 
jovraey  tkrottgii  the  renuunder  of  lalip,  through  HnntiRgtoii, 
Oyster  bay.  Hempetead*  and  a  part  of  Jamaica:  tUrty-eighl 
miles. 

The  ooontry  on  this  day's  jonmey,  ontil  we  eame  to  the 
border  of  Hempstead  plain,  generally  resembled  that  whiiA 
was  last  described;  bnt  in  all  the  particolars  mentioned  in  that 
deseriptioB  became  more  and  more  pleasant  Of  Islip  I  know 
nothmg  beyond  what  I  have  abeady  said»  except  that  the 
township  includes  three  or  four  islands  of  no  importance,  and 
contained,  in  1790,  609  mhabitants;  in  1800,  853;  and,  in 
1810,  88(k' 

Near  the  western  border  of  the  township  of  Huntington  we 
psmrd  through  a  hamlet,  consisting  of  about  a  doien  neat 
houses,  all  of  them  new,  and  built  in  a  modem  style.  This  was 
ihe  first  settlement  of  any  importance  which  we  saw  after 
leanng  Southampton  (a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles),  and  the 
first  indication  of  the  neighbourhood  and  commercial  influence 
of  New-YorL  Soon  after  we  left  this  village  we  turned  to 
the  north-west,  over  a  country  of  an  indifferent  appearance, 
containing  a  few  miserable  settlements,  but  principally  co- 
vered with  a  forest  of  pines,  and  an  underwood  of  sbrub  oaks. 
Four  or  five  miles  from  the  commencement  of  this  forest,  we 
entered  upon  what  is  called  the  Grous<^  or  Brushy  plain ;  the 
south  eastern  border  of  Hempstead  plain,   extending  about 
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three  or  four  miles  in  breadth.  From  dds  gromid  we  entered 
Hempstead  plaio,  and  dined  at  a  place  called  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  situated  near  its  centre. 

Hempstead  plain  is  a  continoation  of  that  vast  leiA  which 
extends  from  the  Canoe-place  to  Jamaica,  about  eighty  miles ; 
and  occupies  throughout  this  distance  the  southern  half  of  the 
island.  It  is  not  interrupted  by  a  single  hill.  About  twenty 
miles  from  the  eastern  limit  it  is  covered  with  yellow  pines, 
then  with  a  mixture  of  pines  and  oaks,  then  with  oaks  only, 
until  within  a  few  miles  of  Hempstead  plain  the  pines  make 
their  appearance  again.  The  eastern  division  of  this  level  is 
unfit  for  agriculture,  and  useful  only  as  the  basis  of  a  forest 
Thence  to  the  western  boundary  of  Hunting^ton  the  sofl 
becomes  gradually  better,  and  thence  to  the  border  of  Hemp- 
stead plain  it  is  almost  absolutely  barren.  From  the  southern 
border  of  this  level  a  number  of  points  shoot  out  into  the  great 
bay,  which  are  generally  covered  with  a  good  soil,  and  owned 
by  men  of  property  and  consideration.  Several  of  them  haive 
long  been  entailed  estates. 

That  part  of  this  extensive  level,  which  is  called  HempaCead 
plain,  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  only  by  the  appearanoe  ef 
the  soil,  which  is  a  dark,  rich-looking  monld,  or  a  iMrown  loaaip 
spread  over  a  coarse  gravel ;  and  by  its  vegetation,  which  Aom 
the  earliest  knowledge  of  European  settlers  has,  with  t|i#  ex- 
ception  of  the  little  spot  called  the  Isle  of  Pines,  been  nothing 
but  a  long,  coarse  wild  grass.  Many  attempts,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, have  been  made  to  cultivate  this  ground,  bnt  wiAont 
success.  It  is  now  what  it  ever  has  been,  a  mere  and  vmy 
indifferent  pasture. 

The  Grouse  plain  is  distinguished  from  it  by  nothing,  ex- 
oept  its  covering,  which,  instead  of  grass,  is  formed  of  shnib 
oaks,  the  most  shrivelled  and  pony  that  I  ever  met  wMk 
scarcely  exceeding  in  size  a  large  whortieberry  bnsh»  On  tUn 
ground  there  is  always  a  multitude  of  grouse,  the  healk-Mck 
and  hen  of  New- England ;  and  hither  a  great  mimhar  of 
sportsmen  annually  repair  from  Long-Island,  New-Yevk,  and 
the  county  of  West-Chester,  to  hunt  this  bird :  hndly  nnj 
amusement  being  more  coveted  in  this  quarter. 

The  forested  parts  of  this  great  level  abound  with  deer.  A 
large  number  of  theao  are  Offesy  year  killed  bjr  hnten. 
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•iivM  eki^fly  to  KeW^York,  where  they  nmer  fail  to  6dm- 
Miml  a  good  |>ftoe. 

Hempstead  phdn  is,  I  ptesiune,  the  easteitimost  of  those 
*'  American  prairies  which  are  too  fertile  to  pMduce  forest 
trees;**  unless  it  should  be  thought  that  the  little  cluster  of 
pines,  amid  which  we  dined,  Titiates  its  title  to  this  extraordi- 
nary character.  To  my  eye,  both  now  and  in  two  excursions 
which  f  made  to  it  formerly,  the  appearance  of  its  border 
strongly  resembled  that  of  a  lake.  Its  length  is  about  sixteen 
miles  from  east  to  west ;  its  greatest  breadth  eight,  and  its 
least  five,  like  Montauk,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  common,  and 
supplies  indifferent  pasturage,  and  a  snfliciency  of  water^ 
throughout  the  mild  season,  for  a  great  number  of  cattle. 
The  Isle  of  Pines,  at  a  distance,  resembles  not  a  little  a  real 
island. 

Between  die  western  limit  of  Huntington  and  Hempstead, 
we  passed  through  the  southern  part  of  the  township  of 
Oyster  Bay.  Heretofore  I  had  repeatedly  passed  through 
the  northern.  This  tract  is  undulating  and  fertile.  It  is  also 
better  snpphed  with  spmgs  and  brooks,  and  wears  more 
prooft  of  prosperous  industry  than  many  other  parts  of  the 
ishuid.  In  two  of  these  excursions  also  I  passed  through 
North- Henpstead ;  and  in  one  of  them  through  Flushing  into 
Newtown.  These  townships  hare  a  good  soil,  and  a  sui^Eu^e 
hi  many  plaeei  not  unpleasant  In  several  places  they  exhi- 
kiC»  partkukriy  the  two  last,  a  cultivation,  which  within  a  few 
yean  has  been  gready  improved.  In  Flushing  Mr.  Joseph 
Frineot  and  afterwards  his  son,  Mr.  WilKam  Prince,  have  for 
aumy  years  collected,  raised,  and  sold  tfie  greatest  number 
ami  variety  of  vahmMe  fruit-trees  ever  seen  in  a  sbgle  spot 
OB  this  eontiMot.  These  they  have  extensively  spread  through 
the  United  Stafes^  and  have  even  sent  them  to  several  parts  of 
BnMpe.  They  may,  therefore,  be  fiuriy  reckoned  in  tiie  list 
of  homfiwtors  to  their  country. 

In  these  townships  the  eflhcts  of  their  vicinity  to  New- 
Yoilc  are  abundantly  conspicuous  in  the  wealth  of  dM  farmers, 
and  io  the  beauty  of  the  villas  with  which  diey  are  handsomely 
OTMunented. 

OyHer  Bay  contained,  in  17M,  4.067;  m  18S0,  4,648;  m 
IBIt,  4»7lft  hihaWianls.    NoKb^HenpsHead  eonlaine«,  in 
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1790,  2,696 ;  in  1800,  2,621 ;  in  1810/  2,700  inhabitants. 
Flushing  contained,  in  1790,  1,607;  in  1800,  1314;  in 
1810,  2,230  inhabitants.  Newtown  contained,  in  1790* 
2,111 ;  in  1800,  2,309 ;  in  1810, 2,437  inhabitants. 

Hempstead  is  a  small  and  rather  pretty  village*  containing 
several  neat  bouses,  an  Episcopal  and  a  Presbyterian  chnrch, 
both  decent,  and  a  court-house,  this  being  the  shire  town  of 
Queen  s  county.  The  ministers  of  both  churches  preach  in 
them  a  part  of  the  time  only,  having  other  congregationa 
under  their  care. 

Hempstead  lies  on  the  south-western  skirt  of  the  plain*  and 
on  some  gently  rising  grounds,  by  which  it  is  bordered  in  this 
quarter.  In  the  year  1790,  the  township,  which  is  extenuve, 
contained  3,828  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  2,413;  in  1810,  8*804. 

From  the  villap^e  of  Hempstead  to  Jamaica  the  appearance 
of  the  county  continually  improved.  The  surface  was  still 
plain,  but  the  soil  was  sensibly  better,  the  forest  trees  now  ap- 
pearing singly,  or  in  groves,  were  larger  and  more  thrifty ;  the 
cultivation  was  more  skilful,  and  tlie  produce  was  more  vi- 
gorous. The  influence  of  New- York  was  continually  more 
and  more  evident,  until  we  arrived  at  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  village  in  this  county* 
containing  about  a  hundred  houses,  three  churches*  a  Dntch* 
a  Presbyterian,  and  an  Episcopal,  and  an  academy  of  long 
standing*  but  supported  with  less  spirit  and  uniformity  than 
could  be  wished.  The  houses  are  built  principally  on  a  single 
street,  running  from  east  to  west*  and  are  generally  good. 
The  churches  are  not  distinguished  for  their  beauty.  TUa 
town,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  New-York,  and  firom  having 
long  been  a  customary  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  city* 
has  acquired  a  polish  not  visible  in  the  towns  further  eastward. 
Its  buildings  and  fences  are  neater,  and  the  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants have  more  of  what  may  be  called  a  city  air ;  in  persona 
of  refinement  and  virtue  extremely  agreeable ;  but  in  sodi  at 
are  vulgar  and  vicious,  pert,  impudent*  gross*  and  profane.  The 
latter  manners  are  unhappily  the  most  common  and  the  most 
prominent  in  all  such  places*  are  the  most  visible  to  every  tra- 
veller, and  enter,  perhaps,  more  than  they  ought  into  the  esti- 
mate which  he  forms  of  their  character.  In  such  a  pUce  I 
have  often  felt,  that  if  life  were  not  now  and  then  refmhed  by 
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Ae  raAied  sentunents  and  conduct  of  the  small  number,  tbe 
ooane  and  protuberant  vices  of  the  clumsy  and  insolent  multi- 
tude would  render  it  intolerable.  But  happily  the  gentleman 
now  and  then  found,  reanimates  the  spirits  under  the  stupor 
into  which  they  sink  within  the  contagion   of  the  market- 


In  the  year  1790,  Jamaica  contained  1,075  inhabitants ;  in 
1800, 1,761 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,110.  Jamaica  and  Hempstead, 
with  a  strip  of  Oyster  Bay,  occupy  the  whole  of  Queen*s 
county  on  the  southern  shore. 

Thursday  mormng.  May  S4th,  we  rode  to  New-York  to 
breakfast,  through  the  remainder  of  Jamaica,  a  small  comer  of 
Bushwick,  and  the  township  of  Brooklyn.  The  country  be- 
tween Jamaica  and  Brooklyn,  being  generally  owned  by  per- 
sons who  have  grown  rich  with  the  aid  of  New-York,  and 
being  manured  from  the  streets  and  stables  of  that  city,  is 
under  high  cultivation.  The  soil  also  is  naturally  good,  a  stiff 
loam  approximating  to  clay,  and  differing  materially  from  any 
which  we  had  seen  on  this  island.  I  remember  no  spot,  ot 
the  same  extent,  where  the  produce  of  so  many  kinds  ap- 
peared so  well.  The  wheat,  winter  barley,  flax,  and  oats, 
were  remarkably  fine ;  and,  wherever  the  country  was  culti- 
vated, as  almost  all  of  it  was,  its  face  resembled  a  rich  garden. 
Tlie  surfaee  here  is  generally  undulating,  and  in  some  places 
rough  ;  the  ridges  and  points  of  the  hills  being  formed  of 
ragged  rocks.  This  discord  was,  however,  particulariy  agree- 
able to  me,  as  I  had  been  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  the 
scenery  which  we  had  left  behind  us.  The  buildings  on  this 
part  of  the  road  are  generally  good,  and  are  surrounded  by 
neat  appendages.  Upon  the  whole,  I  thought  this  part  of  our 
journey  peculiariy  agreeable. 

About  two  miles  west  of  Jamaica,  as  I  estimated  the  dis- 
tance, we  quitted  the  smooth  circular  stones,  which  before  we 
had  found  everywhere,  except  on  Montauk ;  and  came  sud* 
denly  upon  such  as  were  universally  rough  and  angular.  These 
eootinued  to  the  ferr>'. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  I  was  struck  with  the  diversity 
of  dM  progress  of  vegetation  in  the  different  places  which  we 
visited.  We  left  New- Haven  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  arrived 
at  Huntington  on  the  lAth.     Here  we  found  tbe  vegetation 
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at  the  tame  stage  at  which  we  had  left  it  at  New-Haven* 
After  we  left  Brook-Hayen,  it  became  gradually  moie  and 
more  backward,  mitil  we  arrived  at  Southhold.  On  the  19Ui 
we  reached  East- Hampton.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  lapse 
of  time,  we  found  it  several  days  behind  that  of  New«Haveii 
when  we  left  it ;  and  at  least  a  fortnight  later  in  the  whole. 
We  passed  through  the  southern  parts  of  Huntingt<»  and 
Oyster  Bay  on  the  28d.  At  that  time  the  vegetation  in  these 
places  had  scarcely  overtaken  that  which  we  had  left  at  New- 
Haven.  On  the  24th  we  rode  from  Jamaica  to  New- York. 
Here  the  vegetation  was  advanced  at  least  a  week  beyond  that 
at  New-Haven;  being  more  forward  than  we  found  it  thete 
on  the  20th.  The  season  at  Jamaica.  Boshwick,  and  Brook- 
lyn, was  therefore  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  south  parts 
of  Huntington  and  Oyster  Bay.  This  diflTerence  can  in  no 
way  be  owing  to  the  difference  either  of  soil  or  climate :  for 
both  are  in  favour  of  these  parts  of  Huntington  and  Oyster 
Bay ;  the  soil  being  sandy  and  warm,  the  situation  several 
miles  fturther  south,  and  the  distance  o[  the  two  extremes  not 
more  than  forty. 

Facts,  generally  resembling  this,  exist  in  various  parts  of 
this  country,  and  probably  in  many  others.  No  explanation 
of  the  subject  has,  within  my  knowledge,  been  attempted.  I 
will  communicate  to  you  that,  which,  after  a  good  deal  of  re- 
flection, appeared  to  me  to  be  most  satisfactoiy.  The  wind* 
which  principally  brings  warmth  to  the  southern  parts  of  New- 
England,  and,  I  presume,  to  the  United  States  at  laige^  is 
the  south-west.  When  it  strikes  Easl-Uampton,  and  the 
country  generally  to  the  western  line  of  Oyster  Bay,  it  passes 
over  an  extensive  tract  of  the  ocean.  Of  course  it  brings  with 
it  the  chilling  influence  of  the  vapour,  exhaled  at  that  time 
from  its  waters.  From  that  point  to  Jamaica,  the  tract  of 
ocean  gradually  lessens;  and  the  cold  produced  by  these 
winds,  so  strongly  felt  on  the  south  shore  of  the  island  forther 
eastward,  is  here  in  a  small  degree  diminished.  Our  road,  at 
a  little  distance  westward  from  this  point,  turned  to  the  north, 
and  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  island,  from  the  eastern 
edge  of  Hempstead  plain  to  New- York.  Here  therefon^ 
although  the  bland  is  narrow  at  Jamaica,  the  grouid  is  some- 
what  less  exposed  to  the  chill  of  these  winds,  by  reason  of  its 
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gitwftm  dktaftM  firom  the  shore.  Fium  both  these  omises  the 
fefstation  at  this  seesoo  is  gradaaUy  quickened,  after  passiof 
the  Western  limit  of  Oyster  Bay  towards  New- York«  West* 
ward  of  the  Iowa  of  Jamaica,  the  sooth-west  winds«  firom  the 
shore  of  New-Jersey,  cross  only  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea^ 
abont  eight  or  ten  aules  wide*  HenOe,  whatever  warmth  they 
hare  retained  doling  their  progress  from  the  southern  states 
to  the  Jersey  shore,  they  brings  with  little  diminationft  to  this 
spot.  Here,  of  covrse,  commenoes  a  new  and  very  different 
ataM)spliere  from  that  which  is  found  but  a  little  fiurther  east^ 
and  a  new  and  proportionally  different  vegetation*  Some* 
thing  may  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  the  superior  riehneM  of 
the  soil,  and  skill  in  cultivation.  The  former  of  these  advaii> 
tages  (perhaps  both)  is  balanced  by  the  superior  warmth  of 
the  soil  at  the  plaoes  where  the  vegetation  is  most  backward* 
That  both  are  of  little  weight  in  ibmiing  this  estimate  I  was 
ftmusbed  with  complete  proof  in  the  month  of  May»  1811. 
In  a  journey,  which  I  then  took  to  Perth  Amboy,  I  fodnd  the 
vegetation  of  the  spring  advanced  a  Ml  week  beyond  that  on 
the  island  of  New-York,  without  any  peculiar  advantages 
either  of  soil  or  culture.  But  at  Amboy  the  south-west  winds 
Uow  over  land,  withoni  any  interruptioB^  except  by  the  little 
estoaiy  of  the  river  Raritan. 

The  famd  at  this  season  is  sensibly  warmer  than  the  sea ; 
that  is,  tim  land  from  New-York  to  Cape-Florida,  and  indeed 
from  Nenr^Ycdc  to  the  44th  degree  of  latitude.  Of  this  a 
complete  proof  is  furnished  even  by  Connecticut  river. 
Whes  the  freshets  are  Ugh,  the  towns  on  the  borders  o(  that 
liver  experience  a  sensible  change  of  temperature,  a  chill 
vrhich  lasts  till  the  river  subsides  to  its  proper  bed. 

Accordingly  the  cold  winds  from  the  north  are  perceptibly 
vanned,  as  they  pass  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  latitudes  of 
New-England  and  New- York ;  and  the  south-western  winds 
ftoas  Florida,  although  cooled  to  some  degree  in  their  pro- 
gress to  the  north,  are  yet  much  less  so  than  those  which  blow 
•ver  the  ocean.  A  south-west  wind  at  New-Haven,  in  April 
or  May,  althongh  blowing  over  a  considerable  tract  of  ocean, 
therefore  lem  warm  than  in  the  tnicti  surrounding  New* 
k,  yet,  sAet  eontinaing  two  or  three  days,  becomes  always 
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warm,  and  produces  a  rapid  change  in  TegetatioB.  8one« 
times,  indeed,  it  renders  the  weather  oncomfortaUy  hot,  eren 
within  this  short  period.  A  south-west  wind  reaches  New* 
Haven  from  the  Jersey  shore,  by  crossing  the  arm  of  the  sea 
between  Sandy-Hook  and  Long-Island,  passing  throogh  the 
principal  part  of  QueenVcounty,  the  north-west  comer  of 
Huntington  township,  crossing  the  Soand  in  an  oblique  diree- 
tion  about  thirty  miles,  and  then  passing  over  the  breadth  of 
the  township  of  Milford.  It  ought  however  to  be  observedt 
that  these  winds,  although  universally  named  here  soutk*W€st 
winds,  blow  regularly  from  south-west  by  west,  and  should 
therefore  be  placed  in  a  course  more  westerly  than  that  wliidi 
I  have  assumed.  By  a  person  who  casts  his  eye  on  a  map  of 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen,  that  these  winds  have  their 
course  on  the  vast  plain  which  extends  from  the  Raritan  to 
Cape  Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  mountains  in  the 
interior.  The  level  of  this  plain  being  raised  but  little  above 
that  of  the  ocean,  and  its  soil  being  principally  sandy,  it 
must  have  less  influence  to  cool  these  winds  than  almost  any 
other  tract  which  might  be  supposed  to  occupy  the  same 
position. 

In  conformity  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  countries  lying 
east  of  New- Haven  on  the  south  shore  of  New- England,  have 
a  later  spring,  particularly  those  which  are  at  a  considerable 
distance.  The  south-west  winds  there  having  the  same  damp, 
chilly  character  which  the  south  and  south-east  winds  have 
here. 

When  the  northern  winds,  or  the  south-easteni,  prevail 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  state  of  vegetation 
is  materially  different  from  that  which  has  been  here  described. 
The  northern  winds,  though  somewhat  milder  on  the  coast 
than  in  the  interior,  diffuse  nevertheless  a  temperance  so  nearij 
equal,  that  the  difference  of  vegetation  bears  very  little  pro- 
portion to  the  latitude,  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Sound.  When  the  south-east  winds  prevail 
at  this  season,  they  are  chilly  and  piercing,  and  affect  vege- 
tables much  in  the  same  manner  as  thev  affect  men.     fo  such 
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a  season  the  spring  is  always  more  forward  at  Hartford  than 
at  New- Haven,  and  as  forward  at  Northampton.     In  May, 
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1811»tiie  TegelatioQ  was  as  far  adTanced  on  the  SOth  at  New* 
Haven  as  at  New-York.  These  winds  bad  then  for  a  long 
period  been  more  uniformly  prevalent  than  during  any  other 
Temal  season,  except  one  (1792),  within  my  remembrance.  - 
Of  Bnshwick,  as  we  passed  through  a  comer  of  it  only,  I 
know  nothing,  except  that  it  is  said  to  be  pleasant  and  fertile  • 
that  it  was  settled  by  Dutch  colonists,  and  is  inhabited  by  their 
descendants ;  that  it  b  possessed  of  the  common  prosperity  of 
this  neigfabouihood ;  and  that,  in  1790,  it  contained  540  in- 
hahitanU;  in  1800,  896;  and,  m  1810,  798. 

I  am.  Sir,  fee. 


LETTER  V. 


Brooklyn.  Prospect  from  the  Heights.  Battle  between 
the  British  under  General  Howe,  and  the  Americeaut 
under  General  Putnam.  Retreat  of  the  American  Army 
to  New-  York.  The  East  River.  King's  County  settled 
by  the  Dutch.  Character  of  the  Inhabitants.  Quakers. 
Return. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Brooklyn  is  the  shire  town  of  King^s  oomityy 
directly  opposite  to  New- York.  It  is  the  largest  and  hand* 
somest  town  on  Long-Island,  and  the  most  pleasantly  situated* 
It  is  built  on  the  summit  and  the  sides  of  a  pretty  elevation* 
and  commands  a  noble  prospect  of  the  east  river ;  the  city  and 
county  of  New- York ;  the  Hudson ;  the  shore  of  New- Jersey 
beyond  it;  New- York  Bay,  and  its  islands;  a  consideraUe 
tract  on  Long-Island;  Staten-Island ;  and  the  liigfa  UUa  of 
Navesink,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth.  The  field  of  view  10 
extensive,  various,  and  rich ;  and  includes  a  great  multitode 
of  the  beauties  both  of  nature  and  art.  The  city  of  New- 
York  is  an  object  which  in  this  country  is  singuhirly  splendid ; 
the  groves  are  numerous  and  fine,  the  plantations  are  remark- 
ably  gay  and  fertile,  and  the  villas  rise  in  perpetual  succesaioa 
on  the  shores  and  eminences ;  embellishing  the  landscape,  and 
exhibiting  decisive  proofs  of  opulence  in  their  propiieton* 
The  waters  here  presented  to  the  eye  are  charmingly  diver- 
sified and  nobly  limited.  An  immense  number  of  vesselsy  as- 
sembled at  the  numerous  wharfs,  anchored  in  the  streams,  or 
moving  in  a  thousand  directions  over  their  surface,  and  over 
the  great  bay  in  which  they  terminate,  present  to  the  eye  one 
of  the  liveliest  images  of  vigorous  activity  which  can  be  found 
in  the  world.  For  a  view  of  all  this  fine  soenery,  this  elev»* 
tion  is  probably  the  best  position. 
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Brooklyn  itsdf  is  a  beautifbl  objeet,  and  from  the  opporito 
shore  is  seen  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Several  of  the 
streets  are  straight  and  spacioos.  The  houses  are  generally 
good ;  many  of  them  are  new ;  many  handsome ;  very  many 
painted  white,  and  therefore  eheerAil  and  brilliant.  The  town 
contains  three  churches,  a  Dutch,  an  Episcopal,  and  a  Metho* 
dist  The  inhabitants  are,  extensively,  descendants  from  the 
original  Dutch  settlers;  the  rest  are  a  casual  collection  from  all 
quarters.  Their  number,  in  1790,  was  1,606 ;  in  1800,  3,878; 
and,  in  1810,  4,403. 

Brooklyn  will  long  be  remembered  from  the  battle,  fought 
in  its  neighbourhood  by  the  British  and  Hessians,  under  the 
command  of  Oeneral  Howe,  with  the  Americans,  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Putnam,  and  immediately  under 
that  of  Major-General  Sullivan.    In  this  engagement  the  army 
of  the  enemy  outnumbered  that  of  the  Americans  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  about  two  to  one.    The  British  army  was  also  com* 
posed  of  regular,  well  disciplined,  and  extensively  of  veteran 
troops.    The  Americana  were  militta,  or  raw  recruits,  and  had 
no  dragoons,  not  even  enough  to  serve  as  videttes.    They  were 
stationed  chiefly  on  a  chain  of  hiUs»  miming  from  Yelhnr 
Hook  towards  Hempstead,  and  the  British,  horn  the  fenrj 
between  Staten-Island  and  Long-Island,  throogb  the  level 
country  to  the  village  of  Flatland.    From  tfie  hist  mentioned 
place  a  strong  column,  under  the  command  of  General  Clinton 
and  Lord  Percy,  marched  into  the  Jamaica  road  through  an 
unoccujMed  pass  in  this  chain  of  hills,  in  the  night  of  the  96th 
of  July,  and  turned  the  left  of  the  American  army.    General 
Grant  at  the  same  time  attacked  the  right  of  the  Americans, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Sterling,  posted  near  the  ferry, 
while  the  fleet  commenced  a  powerful  cannonade  upon  a  bat- 
tery at  Red  Hook,  principally  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the 
Americans  from  the  mahn  attack,  that  directed  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton. 

As  soon  as  the  Americans  perceived  the  British  to  have 
gained  their  rear,  they  were  thrown  into  coirfusion.  An  attaak 
was  then  made  upon  the  centre,  commanded  by  General  Snt 
Uvan,  and  the  right,  commanded  by  Lord  Sterling,  and  both 
divisions  were  speedily  put  to  flight  A  gallant,  but  unavailing 
attempt  was  made  by  Lord  Sterling,  which  however  was  net 
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inthout  its  advantages,  aa  it  facilitated  the  retreat  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  troops  under  his  command.  The  Tictory 
was  complete  on  the  part  of  the  British.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  cannot  be  ascertained.  By  General  Washington 
it  was  estimated  at  not  more  than  one  thousand.  This  estimate 
unquestionably  comprised  all  that  came  within  his  knowledge, 
and  he  knew,  probably,  better  than  any  other  man,  the  real 
state  of  the  subject.  General  Howe  computed  it  at  three 
thousand  three  hundred.  This  computation  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  conjeciure ;  it  certainly  was  very  remote  from  the 
truth.  The  number  killed  may  be  estimated  at  about  four 
hundred ;  the  wounded  and  the  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
General  Sullivan,  Lord  Sterling,  and  Brigadier-General  Wood- 
hull,  may  have  amounted  to  one  thousand. 

The  number  of  Americans  on  the  heights  was  less  than  six 
thousand.  The  British  exceeded  them  greatly  in  mmibera, 
and  not  less  in  discipline  and  generalship.  The  neglect  of  the 
pass,  through  which  the  main  enterprise  of  the  British  was 
conducted,  was  fatal,  and  can  never  be  excused,  unless  on  the 
score  of  inexperience.  The  distress,  occasioned  by  this  de- 
feat, was  very  great.  Throughout  every  part  of  the  colonies 
it  spread  alarm  and  terror ;  but  it  was  productive,  also,  of  some 
beneficial  consequences.  Particularly,  it  diSbsed  a  general 
conviction,  soon  after  riveted  bv  the  disasters  which  followed 
it,  that,  if  the  country  was  to  be  saved  at  all,  it  must  be  saved 
by  the  vigorous  discipline  and  firm  efforts  of  a  standing  anny, 
and  not  by  the  feeble  and  desultory  exertions  of  militia. 

The  situation  of  the  Americans  was  now  critical.  General 
Washington,  who  during  the  heat  of  the  action  had  passed 
over  from  New- York  to  the  camp  at  Brooklyn,  perceived  that 
he  could  succour  the  troops,  which  were  engaged,  neither  with 
the  bodv  which  were  within  the  lines,  nor  with  the  battalions 
left  behind  at  New-York.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  done 
to  preserve  the  army,  and,  perhaps,  the  American  cause,  but 
to  accomplish  a  retreat  with  the  utmost  expedition.  The 
British  waited  only  for  a  wind  to  move  the  shipping  into  the 
East  river.  The  success  of  such  an  attempt  would  render 
his  retreat  doubtful,  and  this  without  any  improbability  might 
be  accomplished  the  following  day.  He  determined,  there- 
fore,  while  the  British  were  encamped  within  six  hundred 
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yards  of  his  works,  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  New-Tork  on 
the  night  of  the  28th. 

Throughout  the  eTening,  and  until  eleven  o'clock,  the  wind 
was  unfavourable  to  the  enterprise.  It  then  blew  gently  from 
the  south-west.  The  water  became  smooth.  A  thick  fog 
covered  all  the  neighbouring  region,  and  the  army  commenced 
their  embarkation  in  boats,  which  were  waiting  to  receive  them. 
With  such  order,  and  such  perfect  silence,  was  the  retreat 
conducted,  that  the  whole  army,  their  field  artillery,  a  part  of 
their  heavy  ordnance^  their  ammunition,  provision,  horses^ 
wagons,  &c.,  had  passed  over  the  river  before  the  rear-guard 
suspected  that  they  had  left  the  ground.  The  British  were 
so  near,  that  their  spades  and  pickaxes  were  distinctly  heard 
within  the  American  lines ;  yet  they  never  discovered  the 
retreat  until  half  an  hour  after  the  works  had  been  evacuated. 
This,  however,  could  not  have  taken  place  but  for  the  rain, 
which  fell  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  and  for  the 
fog,  styled  by  Dr. Gordon,  ''that  heavenly  messenger." 

Seldom  has  an  army  been  placed  in  more  critical  circum- 
stances than  the  American,  antecedently  to  this  retreat.  They 
were  miserably  armed  in  many  instances;  ill  disciplined ;  com- 
manded generally  by  officers,  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
military  affairs,  and  opposed  by  an  enemy  nearly  treble  their 
orig^al  number,  commanded  by  officers  of  great  skill  and 
experience,  and  amply  supplied  with  every  thing,  which  could 
contribute  to  the  success  of  their  operations.  The  works,  by 
which  the  Americans  were  defended,  were  of  little  strength^ 
and,  had  the  British  attacked  them,  must  in  all  probability 
have  been  carried,  whatever  resistance  might  have  been  made. 
In  thb  case  the  army  would  have  been  mined,  and  it  may  be 
very  seriously  doubted  whether  the  colonies  would  have  ever 
raised  another.  The  retreat  was  timely,  masterly,  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  completely  successful. 

The  East  river  (as  it  is  called)  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Sound,  and  has  probably  derived  its  present  name  firom  its  re* 
semblance  to  a  river  in  appearance.  It  is  not  far  from  a  mib 
in  breadth ;  and,  being  the  principal  harbour  of  New-Tork^ 
is  always  filled  with  shipping.  The  tide  moves  here  with  very 
great  rapidity,  and  renders  the  ferry  disagreeable,  except  at 
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high  and  low  witer.    We  arriTed  jmt  beforo  Ugh  water,  aad 
found  the  passage  tolerably  pleasant 

I  have  already  obserred,  that  KiDg^s  county  was  principally 
settled  by  the  Dutch.  This  is  partially  true  of  Queen^s  county 
also.  The  general  character  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the  states 
of  New-York  and  New-Jersey,  I  propose  to  giro  ebewhere. 
I  know  of  nothing,  by  which  their  descendants  on  Long-Island 
are  distinguished  from  their  brethren. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  these  two  counties  are  a  mixed 
people,  derived  fit)m  many  sources,  apd  exhibiting  a  great 
Tariety  of  character.  In  religion  they  are  Epiacopaliaaa»  Pjrea- 
byterians,  Quakers,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Nihifists.  They 
are  generally  industrious,  frugal,  and  thrifty.  Their  advantages 
for  marketing  are  not  exceeded.  Yon  will  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  they  are  wealthy.  The  breeding  of  horses  has  for 
a  long  time  been  here  a  favourite  business;  and  horse-racing 
(of  which  Hempstead  plain  is  the  great  theatre)  a  favourite 
amusement.  Wherever  this  kind  of  sport  prevails,  no  man, 
acquainted  at  all  with  huiAan  affairs,  will  expect  any  great 
prevalence  of  morals  or  religion.  There  are  few  spots  of  the 
same  extent,  settled  at  so  early  a  period,  where  these  great 
concerns  of  man  are  less  regarded.  Young  men,  evea  of 
wealthy  families,  are  usually  taught  scarcely  any  thing  OMwe 
than  to  read,  write,  and  keep  acconnts.  The  state  of  society 
is,  therefore,  humble,  and  involves  very  little  of  knowledge  or 
sentiBent.  Intelligence  ia  in  truth  disregarded  by  the  body 
of  the  inhabitants,  except  as  it  aids  them  to  the  acquisition  of 
property.  The  young  men  of  ambition  and  enterprise,  whea 
they  set  out  in  Itfe,  generally  quit  their  native  soil,  md  seek  a 
residence  in  a  superior  state  of  society,  or  at  least  where'  they 
find  mora  extensive  means  of  bushiess. 

In  various  parts  of  these  two  counties  the  sabbnili  is 
sidercd  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  scarcely  sui 
sacred  character.  It  b  devoted  extensively  to  visittafv  to 
amusement,  and,  during  the  seasons  of  mowing  and  haweat; 
not  unfi«quently  to  labour.  In  some  places  there  are^  ftir  losig 
periods,  no  ministers;  m  others  the  people  are  the  prey  of 
ignorant  teachers,  recommended  by  notUag  but  anlonr  and 
vociferation. 
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Ttm  olergymM*  "who  are  aotnally  Mitled  in  the  miakibj,  m 
tiiaie  oovnties,  are,  to  far  ai  I  am  isfiormed,  of  the  taaM  re* 
ipeotable  character  poetetsed  bj  those  in  other  parti  of  thii 
eonntry ;  bat  the  people  are  to  generally  ipUt  up  into  seota, 
that  their  eongragations  are  in  most  in>t«neei  amalL 

The  Qnakere,  the  namber  of  whon  is  coBsiderdble,  difiiNr  . 
Kttle  from  their  brethren  ebewherot  except  that  they  are  more  \ 
aBinfonned  and  more  listless  than  in  sereral  other  phases. 

The  insniar  situation  of  these  three  conntiei  has  a  very  per*  | 
ceptible  influence  open  the  inhabitants  as  a  body.    Their  own  ! 
intemal  coneems  mast  always  exist  upon  a  small  scale.    Their 
views,  affections,  and  porsoits,  most  of  ooarse  be  always 
limited.    Few  objects  can  be  presented  to  them,  and  few   . 
events  can  ooenr  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  expand  thought,  or   • 
of  sufficient  importance  to  awaken  energy.     Almost  all  their    * 
concerns  are    absolutely  confined  to  the  house  or  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  neighbourhood  rarely  extends  beyond 
the  confines  of  a  small  hamlet.     Habitually  bounded  by  these 
confines,  the  mind  is  neither  very  much  inclined,  nor  very  able 
to  look  beyond  them.     Its  views,  in  most  cases,  will,  after  a 
Httle  time,  be  of  choice  occupied  within  these  small  circles ;  its 
affections  will  all  centre  here,   and  its  pursuits  will  break 
through,  only  to  reach  the  market    The  tenour  of  life,  there- 
fore, will  be  unif(Hm ;  undisturbed  on  the  one  hand,  and  tame 
on  the  other.     What  the  mind  might  have  been  cannot  be 
known,  because  it  has  never  been  stimulated  to  any  attempts 
for  the  expannon  of  its  views,  or  the  exertion  of  its  powers. 
What  it  is  OMiy,  from  one  instance,  be  easily  conjectured  in  a 


The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  destitute  of  other  ad- 
vantages, which  contribute  not  a  little  to  diffuse  information^ 
and  awaken  energy.  There  is  very  little  travelling  here 
beside  their  own.  The  attention  excited,  the  curiosity 
awakened,  and  the  animation  produced,  by  the  frequent  arrival 
of  strangers,  are  here  in  a  great  measure  unknown.  At  the 
same  time,  comparatively  few  persons  of  talents  and  nformation 
reside  here.  There  is  nothing  sufficiently  inviting  in  the  m- 
eaoMtanoes  of  the  island  itself  to  allure  persons  of  this  diame- 
ter hither  from  the  continent,  and  the  dlurements  of  the  con- 
tinent are  snch  as  ooounonly  to  entice  men  of  thb  descriptiont 
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who  are  natives  of  the  island,  to  remoTe  from  it  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  them.  A  considerable  number  of  snch  men,  bom 
here»  are  accordingly  found  in  New-Yoric  and  elsewhere. 
The  advantages  derived  from  the  conversation  and  example  of 
persons  disting^uished  for  superiority  of  character,  are  therefore 
enjoyed  in  a  very  imperfect  degree ;  and  that  luminous  spirit, 
and  those  improvements  in  the  state  of  society,  which  they 
everywhere  shed  upon  the  circle  around  them,  are  very 
imperfectly  realized.  Such,  it  would  seem,  must,  through 
an  indefinite  period,  be  the  situation  of  Long-Island. 

We  continued  in  New- York  until  Monday,  the  28di,  and 
then  commenced  our  journey  to  New-Haven,  where  we  arrived 
the  following  day. 

I  am,  Sir,  ke« 


FIRST 


JOURNEY  TO  LAKE  GEORGE, 


LETTER   I. 

Journey  through  Ooshen,  &c.,  to  the  head  of  Late  Oearge. 
Voyage  across  the  Late.  Excursion  to  Ticonderoga. 
Return  to  the  Head  of  the  Lake.  Manner  of  Hunting 
Deer.  Huntsman.  Overtake  a  Buck  swimming  on  the 
Lake.     Fort  William  Henry.    Bloody  Pond. 

Dear  Sir; 

On  Saturday,  September  18th,  1802, 1  set  out  od  a 
joaraey  to  Lake  George,  aocompanied  by  Mr.  S  ,  a 

member  of  the  senior  class  in  Yale  college.  We  left  New- 
Haven  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Litchfield  in  the 
evening.  Here  we  were  detained,  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of 
the  weather,  till  Tuesday  morning.  We  then  rode  to  Goshen, 
where  we  continued  till  three  in  the  afternoon.    The  Rev. 

Mr. 1  pastor  of  Goshen,  joined  us  here  on  a  journey  to 

Middlebury  in  Vermont.  The  weather  still  continued  in- 
tensely bot,  and  the  sky  threatened  us  with  rain. 

From  a  hill  in  the  north  part  of  Goshen,  at  a  small  distance 
west  of  our  road,  we  regaled  ourselves  with  an  interesting 
proapect  of  the  Kaatskill  Mountains.  After  our  return  to  the 
road,  which  is  a  turnpike  lately  completed,  we  speedily  reached 
the  western  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  this  quarter. 
Here  the  road  descends  into  a  valley,  several  miles  in  length, 
fbfmed  by  a  separation  of  the  mountains,  and  furnishing  an 
r,  gradual  descent  to  the  plains  below.  Through  the  chasm 
the  spurs,  which  to  the  eye  are  the  extreme  bounda- 
ries of  the  Tallies  on  the  north-east  and  south-west,  wo  were 
preaeDled  with  a  moat  interesting  prospect    The  valley  itself 
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was  a  fine  object,  oarrow,  deep,  and  wild,  with  here  and  there 
a  solitary  farm,  and  a  few  scattered  houses.  The  mountains 
by  which  it  is  bounded  are  bold,  majestic  promontories, 
advancing  towards  each  other,  and  intruding  into  the  valley, 
with  steep  and  lofty  precipices.  Beyond  these  spreads  the 
expansion  of  the  Hooestennuc,  and  still  farther  beyond 
ascended  the  summits  of  Taghkannuc,  gilded  by  the  declining 
sun,  and  spotted  by  the  shadows  of  several  clouds,  which 
floated  slowly  and  solemnly  along  its  summit,  and  continually 
changed  its  dark  form  as  they  moved  over  its  bosom.  Behind 
the  mountain  rose  a  black  and  awful  cloud,  highly  charged 
with  the  electric  fluid,  whence  the  lightning  streamed  and  the 
thunders  rolled  with  uncommon  grandeur. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  valley  runs,  with  a  rapid  current, 
a  brook,  of  sufficient  size  for  a  mill-stream.  Its  margin  on 
each  side  is  formed  by  narrow  intervak.  The  settlements 
here  are  recent,  compared  with  most  others  in  the  state.  The 
grounds  are  imperfectly  cleared.  The  agriculture  is  indifferent 
and  the  houses  are  chiefly  new  and  small.  The  prospeot  of  the 
mountains  from  the  valley  is  scarcely  less  striking  than  that 
which  has  been  already  described. 

About  five  o'clock  we  stopped  at  an  inn,  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  Goshen,  to  escape  the  shower  alluded  to  above.  The 
roaring  of  the  thunder  in  this  mountainous  region,  the  flashing 
of  the  lightning,  the  murmuring  of  the  rain,  and  the  noise  of 
the  torrents,  almost  instantaneously  formed  by  it,  produced  im- 
pressions not  easily  imagined  by  persons  accnstomed  only  to  an 
open  country. 

When  the  shower  was  ended  we  set  out  for  Sheffield.  Our 
road  passed  for  a  considerable  distance  directly  under  the 
Crreen  Mountains,  whose  precipices  presented  us  with  a  cob- 
tmued  succession  of  wild  sublimitv.  On  the  western  side  as- 
tended  a  solitary  forest,  rising  out  of  low,  marshy  groiad, 
destitute  of  cultivation.  In  this  absolate  solitude  we  found  a 
new  handsome  church,  just  built,  where  the  forest  had  been 
cleared  to  make  room  for  it.  The  sky  was  overcast  and 
threatened  us  with  rain.  Before  we  arrived  at  the  bridga, 
which  crosses  the  Hooestennuc  at  the  south  end  of  SheSali^ 
the  night  oame  on,  and  was  extremely  dark.  When  we  oaiae 
to  the  bridge  we  disnuranted  and  walked  over  it    It 
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decayed  and  tremnloiis,  that  we  were  not  a  littie  relieved  when 
we  found  ourselves  on  finn  ground.  Our  anxiety  we  after- 
wards learned  was  hut  too  well  justified,  and  the  inhabitants 
considered  us  ns  havinjEi^  escape<l  from  serious  danger. 

Four  miles  of  our  journey  still  remained.  But  we  consoled 
onrselres  with  the  remembranre,  that  our  road  lay  wholly  on  a 
smooth  plain,  when*  then^  could  be  neither  obstruction  nor 
difficulty.  With  rej^rd  to  this  fact,  we  were  however  sadly 
deceived,  for  a  number  of  workmen  were  employed  in 
converting  the  road  through  this  ver}'  distance  into  a  turnpike. 
The  earth  had  l>een  very  lately  thrown  up,  and  by  the  mm 
WBs  changed  into  a  deep  mire.  The  old  path,  which  was  ser- 
pentine in  its  direction,  frequently  crossed  the  new  one, 
throughout  the  whole  distance.  Tn  this  case  it  passed  over  the 
ditches  on  each  side,  into  which  the  descent  was  often  perpen- 
dicular. Trenches  were  also  cut  in  various  places  to  carry  off 
the  water  which  might  be  accumulated  by  raiuA.  Instead  of  the 
amooth  way  which  we  exp€^cted,  we  found  one  more  irregular 
and  embarrnssiog  than  any  which  either  of  us  remembered, 
exeept  in  grounds  partially  cleared,  such  as  I  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Litth^on.  Tlie  darkness  was  so  profound  that 
our  hones  were  unable  to  grope  out  their  course,  and  became 
fearful  and  hesitating.  At  times  they  refused  to  advance,  and 
at  timea,  with  a  trembling,  tripping  step,  they  appeared  ready 
to  plunge  us  in  the  mire.  With  a  continual  alternation  of 
aacents  ami  descents  between  the  path,  the  ditches,  and  the 
drains,  we  found  our  way  entangled  and  distressing  until 
wo  arrived  with  a  creeping,  snail-like  pace,  at  our  inn.  Before 
wo  reached  it  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents.  To  complete 
oor  mortificatioo,  the  inn-keeper  informed  us,  that  his  own 
house,  and  the  ooly  remaining  inn  in  the  toi^ii  were  full, 
nnally,  however,  we  obtained  lodgings  at  a  private  house. 

The  next  morning  we  wen*  detained  until  eleven  oVIock  by 
Ibe  rain,  when  we  employed  the  interval  between  two  showers 
M  making  the  bf^st  of  our  way  to  Great  Barrington.  A  suc- 
cession of  dark,  misty  clouds,  sailing  magnificently  along  the 
miuiuiits  imd  bosom  of  Tagbkannuc,  in  some  measure  ooa- 
pensated  us  by  the  solemnity  and  grandeur  of  their  SMitioasliDr 
m  wetting,  which  we  received  from  one  of  than  durii^  tin 
Imtor  part  of  our  vide. 

yS 
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At  the  inn  where  we  dined,  we  were  again  detained  by  the 
rain  until  throe  o'clock,  when  we  proceeded  plenAuntly  enoogh 
to  Stod  bridge.  Here  we  were  delayed  by  the  tame 
hindrance  two  da}s  more,  bur  passed  our  time  so  agreeably^ 
the  combined  enjoyments  of  hospitality,  friendship,  and  re- 
fined conversation,  as  to  leave  us  no  room  to  regret  the 
detention. 

Saturday  morning,  September  25th,  there  was  a  slight  firoat. 
but  not  of  sufficient  power  to  affect  the  tenderest  vegetablet. 
It  was  followed  by  a  very  fine  day,  which  enabled  nB  to  pro- 
ceed very  pleasantly  to  M'Gown's,  five  miles  from  Albeny. 

In  the  morning  we  reached  Albany  in  suBScient  setsoo  for 
Divine  service.  Here  we  continued  till  Tuesday.  Tbeii» 
visiting  the  Cohoes  in  our  way,  we  rode  to  Ensign's  at  Still- 
water; and  the  next  day,  having  dined  at  Sandy-HiD,  aligbted 
firom  our  horses  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  and  lodged  id  an 
inn  kept  by  a  Mr.  Vemer. 

The  country,  as  far  as  Glen's  Falls,  I  found  much  improveii 
in  its  appearance.  The  forests,  which  heretofore  bordered  the 
road  in  many  places,  were  gone.  The  ground  was  incloaed. 
The  houses  were  better  and  more  numerous,  and  every  thing 
wore  the  aspect  of  increasing  prosperity.  The  road  from 
Sandy-Hill  to  Lake  George  passes  along  the  Hvdtoe,  as  jom 
may  remember,  to  Glen's  Falb,  three  miles.  Throogfaoiit  the 
remaining  distance  it  crosses  a  pine  ground,  generaUy  poor  aad 
barren.  The  road  is  indifferent,  being  alternately  eneoBiherad 
with  sand  and  stones,  and  the  settlements  are  few,  recent,  nnd 
very  unpromising. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  September  80th,  onr  boat 
very  readily  and  very  civilly  offered  to  conduct  ns  over  the 
lake.  Preparations  were,  therefore,  immediately  made  fer  onr 
voyage,  and  we  set  out  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  The 
boat,  which  conveyed  us,  was  built  the  preceding  year  nt 
Schenectady,  for  the  use,  and  under  the  direction  of  CicnenI 
Schuyler.  Thence  it  wns  removed,  partly  by  water,  and  pertly 
over  land,  into  the  Hudson ;  up  that  river  to  Fort  Edward* 
and  thence  over  land  into  Lake  George.  Here  this  gentle- 
man, then  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  embarked  with  n 
part  of  his  family ;  and,  crossing  the  several  portages,  proeeedtod 
down  Lake  Champlain  and  the  river  St  Lnwienee  toQnehee. 
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Hy  the  fame  route  he  fetnmed  to  this  place.  And,  ieftvmic 
boat  for  the  accommodatioa  of  fvtnre  pna^ngten.  irnceeiicfi 
bj  land  to  Albany.  \o  Tehicie  cooid  be  liisbrer  or  mure  cnn- 
▼enient.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  i  baneaa.  .ind  waa  cfaury 
feet  in  lenfcth*  and  aboat  eight  or  nine  in  breadtb.  Over  iie 
middle  half,  a  canopy  of  pamted  caa^ua,  witk  enrtaina  of  the 
samo  material  descending  from  iu  sheltered  paasengen  Snm 
the  tun,  wind,  and  rain.  Hua  room,  tor  Mcfa  it  waa  wikn  die 
cartainn  fell,  was  neatly  floored,  and  tenished  wick  seats  and 
other  accommodations,  perfectly  fitted  for  ease  and  pleasure. 
The  da\  was  fine,  and  the  scenerv  aboTe,  beneath,  and  arr.nmi 
ns  enchanting.  We  were  in  the  best  sp'rlts.  Ocr  coadnctisr 
wwi  exceedingly  obliging,  and  the  rowers  foOo^ed  his  example. 
No  excursion  could  be  pleasanter  than  this,  except  that,  dnrnur 
the  latter  part  of  tke  Toyage  and  of  ike  day,  the  wind,  for 
abont  two  hours,  blew  from  the  north  with  soffitient  strength 
to  retard  onr  progress,  and  to  prevent  us  from  reaching  the 
landing  till  the  evening  was  somewhat  advanced.  Daring  the 
faist  two  or  three  miles  the  air  in  this  manner  became  cold 
enoagh  to  be  disagreeable. 

From  the  landing  we  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Judge  K. 
The  familv  were  in  bed,  but  thev  rose  immediately  and  enter- 
tained  us  with  the  utmost  hospitality. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  we  took  a  wag;?on  and  rode  to 
the  peninsula,  so  often  mentioned  in  American  history  by  the 
nmne  of  Tieonderoga.  Our  driver,  vho  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  spot,  condocted  us  sedulously  to  every  thing 
which  we  wished  to  see.  We  first  examined  the  old  French 
fines,  a  mound  raised  by  a  body  of  that  people  across  the 
itthmns,  while  they  were  in  possession  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  approach  to  the  fort.  Across  these,  the  principal 
object  of  my  curiosity  in  visiting  this  place,  lay  our  road  to  the 
fort.     We  then   surveyed    the    fort    itself,    and    then    the 

m 

grenadiers*  battery.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  the  shore  of 
IjiLe  Champlain,  tbtt  yue  might  see  the  difTeri-nce  between 
the  waters  of  the  two  lakrs,  the  one  pure  as  chrystal,  the  other 
with  clay,  and  disj^isting  to  the  eye.  After  onr  curiosity 
itisfied  we  returned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  K.,  breakfasted, 
hade  adieu  to  this  worthy  familv,  and  began  our  voyage  (o  tha 
hand  of  the  lake. 
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eame  dark.  The  man  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  oan»  and 
with  a  civility,  common  among  new  settlers,  came  with  a 
eandle,  to  aid  os  in  landing,  the  shore  being  rough  and  in- 
convenient. He  readily  consented  to  lodge  us,  and  both  he 
and  his  family  entertained  us  with  as  much  hospitality  and 
kindness  as  we  could  have  expected  from  particular  friends. 

These  people  furnished  a  complete  contrast  to  the  pair  men' 
tioned  above.  The  man  was  six  feet  and  two  or  three  iochea 
in  height,  and  a  Sampson  in  his  appearance.  His  wife  also 
was  tall  and  of  a  vigorous  frame ;  and,  had  a  controversy  ariseBr 
they  would  together  have  been  no  ill  match  for  our  whole 
company.  But  they  were  gentle-minded,  affectionate,  and 
even  polite,  both  to  each  other  and  to  those  around  them. 
This  character  was  not  assumed,  but  habitual ;  as  was  evident 
from  the  easy  and  native  appearance,  which  it  unifonnly  wore* 
Plain,  indeed,  they  were  in  their  mamiers ;  but  there  is  some' 
thing  in  the  unaffected  civility  of  plain  people,  which  is  pecn- 
liarly  pleasing  and  amiable ;  and  to  ray  eye,  at  times,  pecO' 
liarly  graceful. 

This  man  had  a  framed  house  of  two  stories,  with  two  rooma 
on  a  floor.  He  told  us  that  he  raised  it  on  the  1st  of  the 
preceding  March,  and  removed  his  family  into  it  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  month.  He  further  informed  us,  that  he  had 
sown  twenty-seven  bushels  of  wheat  the  preceding  year; 
from  which  in  ordinary  seasons  he  would  probably  have  reaped 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  good  seasons  thirty;  and  that, 
although  he  had  gathered  all,  which  was  worth  the  labour,  he 
should  not  get  more  than  fifty  bushels  from  the  whole.  This 
disappointment,  to  him  a  very  serious  one,  he  bore  with  entire 
equanimity,  and  even  with  cheerfulness.  A  blast  in  this  regioB 
is  uncommon,  and  such  an  one  as  has  prevailed  the  present 
year  was  never  before  known. 

In  the  morning,  Saturday,  October  2d,  I  took  a  survey  of 
our  landlord's  farm,  and  was  pleased  to  see  it  exhibit  all  the 
proofs  of  fertility  and  thrift,  which  could  be  expected  on  so 
new  a  plantation.  We  breakfasted  early ;  and  taking  onr 
leave  of  this  friendly  family,  began  our  voyage  homeward, 
the  ii^ather  was  a  mere  continuation  of  that  fine  serenity, 
which  had  smiled  upon  us  the  two  preceding  days.  Scarcely 
had  we  advanced  two  miles  on  our  way,  when  we  saw  a  iNiek- 


fUn  DlftAVPOINTBD   HUNTSMAK. 

expeoted  eyery  moment,  nsually  took  firMn  twenty  to  thirty  10 
a  year. 

Bears  are  caught  here  in  the  same  manner,  except  tfial  they 
are  shot :  as  being  too  dangerous  to  be  closely  approached. 

On  this  point  we  dined  without  oeremoiqr  or  daii^ea;  but 
we  had  keen  appetites,  and  were  satisfied.  Before  oui  de- 
parture we  heard  the  hounds  advancing  near  lo  us.  Our 
hunting  companion  instantly  took  fire  at  the  sound.  His  eye 
kindled,  his  voice  assumed  a  kfUer  tone,  his  stride  became 
haughty,  his  style  swelled  into  pomp;  and  his  sentiments  were 
changed  rapidly  firom  mildness  to  ardour,  to  vehemence,  and 
to  rage.  The  boy  above-mentioned,  whose  aerial  station  was 
in  full  view  from  this  point,  had  disappeared.  Wrathful 
at  this  desertion,  and  assured  of  the  immediate  appearance  of 
the  deer,  he  vented  his  mingled  emotions  in  a  singular  vdley  of 
magnificent  promises,  impious  oaths,  and  furious  execrations. 

I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  sameness  of  the  emotions, 
produced  by  hunting  and  by  war.  The  ardour  of  battle,  the 
glitter  of  arms,  the  roaring  of  cannon,  the  thunder  of  shouts,  and 
the  shock  of  conflict,  could  scarcely  have  produced,  in  a  single 
moment,  more  lofty,  more  violent,  or  more  fierce  agitations, 
than  were  roused  in  this  man  by  the  approach  of  the  hounds, 
the  confident  expectation  of  a  victim,  and  the  brilliant  pros- 
pect of  a  venatory  triumph.  To  him,  who  has  been  a  witness 
of  both  objects,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  wonder,  that  the  savage 
should  make  the  chase  his  darting  substitute  for  war,  and  a 
source  of  glory,  second  only  to  that  acquired  in  battle :  or  that 
Nimrod,  and  his  fellow  hunters,  were  speedily  changed  into 
warriors,  and  learned  firom  preying  on  beasts  to  fSssten  iq>on 


All  human  expectations,  however  firmly  founded,  or  eon- 
fidently  entertained,  are  liable,  alas  1  to  disappointment  Our 
hunter  was  not  exempted  firom  the  common  lot  of  man.  His 
partner  came  up  with  the  hounds;  but,  sad  to  tell,  without  a 
deer.  The  magnificence  of  our  companion  dwindled  in  a 
moment  The  fire  vanished  from  his  eye,  his  voice  fell  to  the 
natoral  key,  and  the  hero  shrunk  into  a  plain  farmer. 

From  this  point  we  easily  made  our  way  to  the  house  of  a 
Haslrsmith,  named  Edmund,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake, 
eleven  miles  from  Fort  Gleorge.     We  arrived  jvsl  as  it  be- 
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eame  dark.  The  man  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  oan»  and- 
with  a  civility,  common  among  new  settlers,  came  with  a 
eandle,  to  aid  os  in  landing,  the  shore  being  rough  and  in- 
convenient. He  readily  consented  to  lodge  us,  and  both  he 
and  his  family  entertained  us  with  as  much  hospitality  and 
kindness  as  we  could  have  expected  from  particular  fnends* 

These  people  furnished  a  complete  contrast  to  the  pair 
tioned  above.  The  man  was  six  feet  and  two  or  three  ii 
in  height,  and  a  Sampson  in  his  appearance.  His  wife  alio 
was  tall  and  of  a  vigorous  franie ;  and,  had  a  controversy  aiiaear 
they  would  together  have  been  no  ill  match  for  our  whole 
company.  But  they  were  gentle-minded,  affectionate, 
even  polite,  both  to  each  other  and  to  those  around 
This  character  was  not  assumed,  but  habitual ;  as  was  evident 
from  the  easy  and  native  appearance,  which  it  uniformly 
Plain,  indeed,  they  were  in  their  manners ;  but  there  is 
thing  in  the  unaffected  civility  of  plain  people,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly pleasing  and  amiable ;  and  to  ray  eye,  at  times,  pecB* 
liarly  graceful. 

This  man  had  a  framed  house  of  two  stories,  with  two  rooaa 
on  a  floor.  He  told  us  that  he  raised  it  on  the  1st  of  the 
preceding  March,  and  removed  his  fumily  into  it  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month.  He  further  informed  us,  that  he  hed 
sown  twenty-seven  bushels  of  wheat  the  preceding  year; 
from  which  in  ordinary  seasons  he  would  probably  have  reaped 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  good  seasons  thirty;  and  thai, 
although  he  had  gathered  all,  which  was  worth  the  labour,  he 
should  not  get  more  than  fifty  bushels  from  the  whole.  This 
disappointment,  to  him  a  very  serious  one,  he  bore  with  entire 
equanimity,  and  even  with  cheerfulness.  A  blast  in  this  region 
is  uncommon,  and  such  an  one  as  has  prevailed  the  preaent 
year  was  never  before  known. 

In  the  morning,  Saturday,  October  2d,  I  took  a  survey  of 
our  landlord's  farm,  and  was  pleased  to  see  it  exhibit  all  the 
proofs  of  fertility  and  thrift,  which  could  be  expected  on  so 
new  a  plantation.  We  breakfasted  eariy  ;  and  taking  our 
leave  of  this  friendly  family,  began  our  voyage  homeward, 
the  ^  puther  was  a  mere  continuation  of  that  fine  serenitv, 
which  had  smiled  upon  us  the  two  preceding  days.  Scarcely 
had  we  advanced  two  miles  on  our  way,  when  we  saw  a  beek 
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vwimmiog  in  the  lake  half  a  mile  before  us.  As  soon  as  be 
perceiTed  us,  he  exerted  all  his  strength  to  gain  the  point  of 
an  island,  which  a  little  southward  of  our  course  projected  far 
into  the  water.  To  my  great  satisfaction,  he  reached  it  before 
we  came  up  with  him.  As  soon  as  he  struck  the  shore,  he 
flew  rather  than  ran  into  the  forest,  and  was  out  of  sight  in 
a  moment.  Our  conductor  and  his  men  were  much  less 
satisfied  with  the  disappointment  than  we  were.  But  fortune, 
if  I  may  use  their  language,  soon  made  them  amends.  When 
we  had  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  farther,  another  animal  of 
the  same  species,  but  still  larger,  appeared  at  a  little  distance, 
making  his  way  across  the  lake,  and  too  far  advanced  to  retreat. 
Our  companions  pursued  him  with  no  small  degree  of  the  spirit 
mentioned  above,  generally  however  with  entire  decency; 
and,  speedily  coming  up,  made  him  their  prisoner  after  having 
g^ven  him  a  few  strokes  with  the  oar.  They  theadrew  him 
into  the  bow  of  the  boat,  where  he  lay  just  by  my  side  in  a 
posture,  and  with  an  eye  of  as  aflTecting  supplication  as  I 
almost  ever  beheld.  Indeed  it  was  a  stronger  resemblance  of 
the  suppliant  aspect  and  attitude  of  a  suffering  infant  than  can 
easily  be  conceived. 

At  the  first  sight  of  this  animal  I  was  convinced  that  we 
should  overtake  him,  and  therefore  hardened  my  heart,  as  well 
as  I  could,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  event.  I  recol- 
lected, that  it  was  as  vindicable  to  kill  a  buck  as  an  ox ;  and 
that  his  flesh  would  be  a  substitute  for  other  meat,  which  must 
be  obtained  at  the  same  expense  of  life  and  happiness.  Nor 
could  I  deny,  that  our  companions  were  uncensurable  for  their 
wishes  to  possess  themselves  of  such  a  dainty ;  or  refuse  to 
exculpate  them  firom  the  charge  of  any  peculiar  cruelty.  I 
acknowledged,  that  they  felt  and  did  exactly  what  their  fellow- 
men,  as  a  body,  would  in  the  same  circumstances  have  felt 
and  done.  But  all  my  efforts  were  to  no  purpose.  The 
appearance  of  the  unfortunate  animal  put  my  philosophy  to 
ffight ;  and  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  my  mind,  that 
for  several  days  his  image,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  was 
almost  incessantly  before  my  eyes,  and  is  at  this  distance  of 
time  fresh  and  vivid  in  my  remembrance.  "  Poor  unhappy 
creature,"  [  thought  within  myself,  "  like  Christianity,  without 
an  earthly  friend,  and  every  where  denied  a  safe,  quiet  retreat. 
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eame  dark.  The  man  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  oan» 
with  a  civility^  common  among  new  settlers,  came  with  a 
eandle,  to  aid  us  in  landing,  the  shore  being  rough  and  in- 
convenient. He  readily  consented  to  lodge  us,  and  both  he 
and  his  family  entertained  us  with  as  much  hosfntalilj 
kindness  as  we  could  have  expected  from  particular  fiieads* 

These  people  furnished  a  complete  contrast  to  the  pair 
tioned  above.  The  man  was  six  feet  and  two  or  three  ii 
in  height,  and  a  Sampson  in  his  appearance.  His  wife  alio 
was  tall  and  of  a  vigorous  frame;  and,  had  a  controversy  ariaeSpi 
they  would  together  have  been  no  ill  match  for  car  vkolft 
company.  But  they  were  gentle-minded,  affectionate, 
even  polite,  both  to  each  other  and  to  those  around 
This  character  was  not  assumed,  but  habitual ;  as  was  evidcBt 
from  the  easy  and  native  appearance,  which  it  uniformly 
Plain,  indeed,  they  were  in  their  mimners ;  but  there  is 
thing  in  the  unaffected  civility  of  plain  people,  which  is 
liarly  pleasing  and  amiable ;  and  to  ray  eye,  at  times, 
liarly  g^raceful. 

This  roan  had  a  framed  house  of  two  stories,  with  two  rooaBr 
on  a  floor.     He  told  us  that  he  raised  it  on  the  1st  of  tW- 
preceding  March,  and  removed  his  family  into  it  on  the  Uth 
of  the  same  month.     He  further  informed  us,  that  he  had 
sown   twenty-seven  bushels  of   wheat  the  preceding  yetr;- 
from  which  in  ordinary  seasons  he  would  probably  have  reaped 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  good  seasons  thirty;  and  thal^ 
although  he  liad  gathered  all,  which  was  worth  the  labonr,  he- 
should  not  get  more  than  fifty  bushels  from  the  whole.    ThiB.' 
disappointment,  to  him  a  very  serious  one,  he  bore  with  eatilO' 
equanimity,  and  even  with  cheerfulness.    A  blast  in  this 
is  uncommon,  and  such  an  one  as  has  prevailed  the 
year  was  never  before  known.  .ji 

In  the  morning,  Saturday,  October  2d,  I  took  a  sarvej  aCi 
our  landlord*s  farm,  and  was  pleased  to  see  it  exhibit  aU  ^m 
proofs  of  fertility  and  thrift,  which  could  be  expected  on  ae 
new  a  plantation.     We  breakfasted  early ;  and  taking 
leave  of  this  friendly  family,  began  our  voyage 
the  n^  '>ather  was  a  mere  continuation  of  that  fine  ierenity, 
which  had  smiled  upon  us  the  two  preceding  daya. 
had  we  advanced  tm'o  miles  on  our  way,  when  we  warn  m 
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After  we  bad  •atit6ed  our  cinriouty,  we  retorned  directly 
to  the  iniiy  moimted  our  horses,  and  set  out  for  Sandy  HilL 
Before  we  began  our  voyage  over  tbe  lake,  we  bad  examined 
with  minute  attention  Fort  George,  and  tlie  remains  of  tlie 
worlLs  erected  in  its  neighbourhood.  On  our  return  we  sur- 
veyed several  places  which  we  bad  before  passed  in  tbe  even- 
ing, particularly  tbe  pond  called  Bloody  Pond*;  a  name, 
which  it  received  from  tbe  fact,  that  the  French,  and  pro- 
bably tiie  English  also,  who  fell  in  tbe  battle  between  Baron 
Dieskaw,  and  the  detachment  of  Englisb  and  Indians,  under 
Colonel  Williams  and  the  great  Hendriok,  were  thrown  into 
its  waters.  We  also  mariLed  tbe  rill  called  Rocky  Brook  f, 
where  this  battle  began.  At  Olen's  falls  we  turned  aside, 
and  viewed  this  fine  piece  of  nature's  workmanship.  At  Sandy 
HiO,  where  we  arrived  about  three  o'clock,  we  took  a  light 
dinner,  and  then  without  any  inconvenience,  except  the  beat, 
reached  Carpentaria  a  little  after  sunset :  our  whole  journey 
having  been  forty  miles. 

I  am.  Sir,  fltc. 

^  Bloody-Pood  »  ot  o  taiall  diitaiice  fram  tbo  rood  oa  tbo  •ottani  ado, 
•ooMwhot  nofo  at  I  iboold  judfB  choo  three  milot  tooth  of  Fort  Gooffs- 
It  rteeived  its  doom  frooi  the  fact,  that  tbo  Fieoch  threw  their  tlain  into  it, 
aAer  tbe  eugOKeoient  with  Colooel  WUIianu't  porty. 

t  Rocky-Brook,  or  Four-oifle  Brook,  crottet  the  rood  oboot  four  milos 
sooth  of  Lake  Georre,  near  where  the  ro^y  groond  tenDinatos. 


LETTER  II. 


Description  of  Lake  George.  Prevalent  Winds.  Fish, 
Water  of  the  Lake  uncommonly  pure,  and  supplied  by 
subjacent  Springs.  Mills  and  Forges*  Fine  Scenery  of 
the  Lake.  The  Water.  Islands.  Shore  and  Mountains. 
View  while  returning  from  Ticonderoga. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Lak  B  Gboro  b  lies  between  43^  25"  and  43^  55'  nortli 
latitude*  and  between  73^  25'  and  73°  43^  west  longitode 
from  London.  Its  southern  termination  is  in  the  township  of 
Queensbury ;  its  northern,  in  that  of  Crown  Point.  Its  length 
is  thirty-four  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  four.  At  the  head»  or 
southern  end,  its  breadth  is  about  one  mile.  From  this  place 
it  increases  to  a  remarkable  point,  called  "  Fourteen  Mile 
Point**  (being  at  that  distance  from  the  head  of  the  lake)»  to 
three  miles  and  a  half.  Here  it  opens  on  the  left  hand  into  a 
large  bay,  called  North- West  Bay,  running  back  six  nilea 
into  the  country.  Above  Fourteen  Mile  Point  to  Scotch 
Bonnet  Point  (ten  miles),  the  whole  distance  is  called  the 
Straits,  being  generally  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth-  Here  it  expands  again  into  an  opening,  called  Mac- 
donald's  Bay,  fi?e  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.  After 
this  it  gpradually  narrows  into  a  river,  which  name  it  may  fairly 
sustain  for  a  mile  and  an  half  above  the  landing.  Here  it  is 
not  more  than  forty  or  lit'ty  \urd8  in  breadth. 

The  depth  of  this  lake  is  very  various ;  the  greatest  is  sixty 
fathoms. 

Its  water  is  perfectly  pure  ;  inferior  in  this  respect  to  none, 
perhaps,  in  the  world.  All  travellers  remark  this  fact ;  a 
strong  proof  that  it  is  neariy  singular.  By  the  inhabitants  on 
its  borders,  who  freely  drink  it  at  all  times,  it  has  been  abun 
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daotly  proved  to  be  entirely  salubrious.  We  drank  it  often, 
and  found  it  to  be  of  the  best  taste  and  quality.  On  the  sur- 
face it  was,  at  this  time,  too  warm  to  be  agreeable.  Six  feet 
below  it  was  cool,  and,  lower  still,  cold.  These  facts  result 
from  its  formation  by  subjacent  springs. 

North-east  winds  are  here  frequent,  and  often  violent,  blow- 
ing nearly  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  lake.  Winds 
from  the  east  are  rare,  as  they  are  also  from  the  south-east ; 
but,  when  coming  from  this  quarter,  they  are  usually  tempes- 
tuous. In  the  winter  they  blow  almost  wholly  from  the  north- 
east or  the  north-west.  From  the  latter  point  they  have  the 
same  character  as  in  the  New-England  states.  A  west  wind 
is  scarcely  known.  The  south-west  winds  prevail  principally 
in  the  summer,  and  are  generally  mild  and  pleasant. 

The  snow  usually  begins  to  lie  permanently  about  the  middle 
of  November,  and  continues  till  the  1st  of  April.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  in  different  years. 
During  the  winter  preceding  our  journey,  very  little  snow  fell. 
That  which  falls  is  as  frequently  blown  into  drifts  as  in  the 
country  near  the  ocean. 

The  lake  is  commonly  firoasen  between  Christmas  and  the 
1st  of  January.  It  continues  frozen  from  three  and  an  half  to 
four  months :  and  once,  within  the  knowledge  of  my  informant, 
was  frozen  till  the  3d  of  May.  The  ice  does  not  sink,  as  in 
Lake  Champlain,  but  gradually  dissolves. 

There  is  no  perceptible  current  in  its  waters,  except  within 
a  small  distance  from  the  north  landing.  A  log  thrown  into  it 
floats  with  the  winds  and  the  waves  with  equal  ease  in  every 
direction,  and  in  still  weather  is  perfectly  quiescent. 

The  fish  of  this  lake,  which  are  brought  upon  the  table,  are 
trout,  bass,  and  perch.  The  first  are  large,  but  not  numerous. 
Our  landlord  informed  me,  that  he  had  seen  one  which  w^gfaeil 
thirteen  pounds,  and  that  some  had  been  caught  which  weighed 
eighteen.  I  ate  of  them  several  times,  and  found  them  good. 
The  bass  seldom  exceed  five  pounds;  and  the  perch,  two. 
Both  are  in  sufficient  plenty. 

Few  water-fowl  frequent  this  spot  except  the  loon,  vHiich 
it  not  eaten.  The  common  bunds  of  the  country  abound  on 
the  borders.  Eagles  ave  numerous.  Of  tUs,  the  mitalbcir 
#liich  wo  saw  ftmiahed  sufficieot  endeiice. 
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The  sorface  of  Lake  Creorge  is  fuad  by  Dr.  Mone  to  be  one 
handred  feet  higher  than  that  of  Lake  Champiain.  The  in- 
habitants on  its  borders  estimate  it  at  three  hundred.  So  (hr 
as  I  was  able  to  judge^  from  a  loose  observation  of  the  fidh,  I 
thought  this  estimate  not  very  remote  from  the  truth.  IWre 
are  three  sets  of  falk  in  the  stream  which  carries  the  waters 
into  Lake  Champlain.  The  lower  faUs,  with  the  rapid  at  tbe 
bottom^  cannot  be  less,  but  are  probably  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  and  in  the  spring,  when  the 
lake  is  full,  must  be  a  cataract  of  uncommon  magnificence. 
Now  they  were  a  coUection  of  small  and  beautiiul 
The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  probably  about  the  same  level 
the  surface  of  Lake  Champlain.  Its  waters  must,  I  tUidc,  be 
almost  all  supplied  by  subjacent  springs.  This  is  evident  from 
two  oonsiderations.  The  first  is,  that  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  are  so  few,  and  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  supply  the  waste 
occasioned  by  evaporation.  The  other  is,  that  the  water  of 
this  lake  differs  materially  firom  those  of  all  the  neighbomig 
country.  The  waters  of  the  Hudson,  of  Lake  Champlaui,  and 
generally  of  the  whole  region  between  the  Green  Mnuntaini 
and  the  Mississippi,  are  impregnated  with  lime.  Those  of 
Lake  Greorge  are  pure  and  potable,  as  are  almost  aH  otben 
which  are  eastward  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  vast  ranges 
on  both  sides  of  this  lake  furnish  ample  reservoirs;  and  ikm 
earth  and  the  rocks,  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  hoCh  ef 
the  kinds  whence  pure  waters  are  usually  derived. 

The  lake  was  probably  formed  at  the  deluge,  by  the  sinkinf 
of  the  exterior  convex  of  the  earth,  in  the  manner  so  ably  II- 
Instrafted,  and  as  I  think  completely  proved,  by  John  White- 
hurst,  Esq..  F.  R.  S.  and  Philip  Howard,  Esq.,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Globe ;  and  indicated  by  Moses  in  the  expression, 
"  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up."*  To  my 
eye,  at  least,  the  general  aspect  of  the  whole  scene ;  the  §p^ 
pearance  of  the  strata;  the  forms  of  the  mountains;  the 
manner  in  which  they  descend  to  the  lake ;  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  the  several  points ;  the  continuation  of  those  points 
under  the  water ;  the  manner  in  which  they  are  connected 
with  the  islands ;  the  appearance  of  tke  islands  themselves, 
the  auffacas  and  stnia  of  which,  in  many  instances,  are  hoii- 
lontal,  and  where  they  an  obliqne  have  their  ohUquily  m/Oj 
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explaiDed  by  clieir  reference  to  tiie  neigUbooring  tlioree;  ail 
evinced  this  fact  so  strongly,  as  to  leave  in  my  mind  not  a 
•erioos  doubt 

When  the  snow  dissolves  in  the  spring,  the  water  of  Lake 
Gieorge  rises  at  the  acinost  only  two  feet.  The  variation  is 
distinctly  marked  on  the  rocky  parts  of  the  shore,  which,  be- 
tween two  horiiontal  lines,  are  in  a  small  degree  discolonred. 
It  is  said,  that  before  the  erection  of  the  upper  dam,  near  the 
north  landing,  the  variation  was  only  one  foot  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  the  landing  the  soil  changes  to  clay,  and 
the  water  becomes  somewhat  turbid  and  disagreeable,  though 
far  less  so  than  that  of  South  Bay  9  and,  like  that  bay,  is  de- 
formed by  bulrushes.  This  b  the  part  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  assummg  the  appearance  of  a  river. 

On  each  of  these  falls  mills  are  erected ;  and  forges  also,  in 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  is  manufactured*  The 
ore  is  brought  from  the  border  of  Lake  Champlain  in  boats, 
which  come  to  the  bridge,  built  over  this  river,  about  half  way 
between  the  two  lakes.  It  is  said  a  method  of  blowing  the 
(ire,  peculiarly  ingenious,  is  adopted  here;  and,  it  is  supposed, 
here  only.  We  were  not  able  to  visit  the  place  where  thai 
<^peratioB  is  performed. 

The  shores  are  composed  of  two  ranges  of  mountains; 
sometimes  meeting  the  water  abruptly,  and  sometunes  leaving 
a  horiiontal,  or  very  gradually  rising  margin,  extending  from 
a  few  rods  to  as  many  miles.  Upon  this  margin  settlements 
are  begun  on  the  eastern,  and  much  more  frequently  on  the 
western  side.  The  lands  are  aaid  to  be  generally  good ;  bemg 
chiefly  loam,  mixed  with  gravel,  and  yield  abundantly  every 
product  of  the  climate. 

The  iorestad  grounds  contain  no  animals  which  are  not 
eosamon  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  hofden  are  eminently  healthy,  and  the  fever  and  agire 


The  looks,  ao  far  as  I  had  opportanity  to  ohaerfe  them, 
wane  chiefly  granite,  and  generally  stratified.  In  oontradiction 
In  all  other  strata  in  this  state,  lying  in  the  same  longitude,  the 
atnia  here  lie  ohliqody.  They  are  formed  of  Ihe  conunon 
g|D|f  .granite  of  this  oonniry.    On  the  mountain,  aalled  An- 
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thonv's  Nose,  on  Buck  Hoantain,  and  in  several  other  places, 
tbey  are  stained  with  iron. 

Limestone,  exactly  the  same  with  that  at  Glen*s  Falls,  and 
elsewhere  in  this  region,  blue,  horizontally  stratified,  and  fan- 
tastically seamed  by  the  weather,  abounds  at  the  head  of  the 
lake. 

By  persons  who  love  the  fine  scenes  of  nature,  and  proba- 
bly by  all  who  have  visited  this  spot,  I  should  be  thought  un- 
pardonable were  I  to  omit  a  particular  description  of  those 
which  are  here  presented  to  the  eye. 

Lake  George  is  universally  considered  as  being  in  itself, 
and  in  its  environs,  the  most  beautiful  object  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  the  United  States.  Several  European  travellers  who 
have  visited  it,  uiid  who  had  seen  the  celebrated  waters  of 
Switzeriand,  have  given  it  the  preference.  The  access  firom 
the  south  is  eminently  noble,  being  formed  by  two  vast  ranges 
of  mountains,  which,  commencing  their  career  several  nules 
south  of  Fort  George,  extend  beyond  Piattsbnrg,  and  termi- 
nate near  the  north  line  of  the  state,  occupying  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  miles.  Those  on  the  east  are  high,  boU. 
and  in  various  places  naked  and  hoary.  Those  on  the  west 
are  somewhat  inferior,  anil  generally  covered  with  a  thick  fb> 
rest  to  their  summits.  The  road  for  tht-  three  or  four  but 
miles  passes  through  a  forest,  and  conceals  the  lake  from  the 
view  of  the  traveller,  until  he  arrives  at  the  eminence  on  wUeh 
Fort  George  was  built.  Here  is  opened  at  once  a  prospect, 
the  splendour  of  which  is  rarely  exceeded. 

The  scenery  of  this  spot  may  be  advantageously  considered 
under  the  following  heads:  The  Water,  the  Islands,  the 
Shore,  and  the  &f  ountains. 

The  water  is  probably  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  in  the 
worid ;  pure,  sweet,  pellncid,  of  an  elegant  hue  when  innne- 
diately  under  the  eye,  and  at  very  small  as  well  as  at  greater 
distances,  presenting  a  gay,  luminous  azure,  and  appearing  as 
if  a  soft  lustre  undulated  everywhere  on  its  surface  with  a  con- 
tinual and  brilliant  emanation.  This  fine  object,  however,  is 
visible  only  at  certain  times,  and  perhaps  in  particnlar  posi- 
tions. While  employed  on  its  shores,  or  in  sailing  upon  its 
bosom,  the  traveller  is  insensibly  led  into  an  habitual  and  irre- 
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consciousness  of  siogalar  salubrity,  sweetness,  and  ele* 
gance.  During  the  mild  season  he  finds  an  additional  plea- 
swe.  The  warmth  of  the  water  on  the  surface  diffuses  a  soft 
and  pleasing  temperature,  cooler  in  the  day,  and  warmer  in 
the  evening,  than  that  of  the  shore,  and  securing  the  traveller 
alike  from  inconvenience  and  disease.  A  fresh  north  wind 
met  us  in  our  voyage  down  the  lake  in  McDonald's  Bay ;  and 
the  coolness  of  the  atmosphere  became  disagreeable.  When 
we  reached  the  river,  the  wind  had  ceased,  but  the  cold  was 
very  sensibly  augmented  in  a  moment.  When  we  landed,  it 
was  suddenly  increased  a  second  time. 

The  islands  are  interesting  on  account  of  their  number,  lo- 
cation, size,  and  figure*  Their  number  is  very  great,  fanci- 
fully computed  at  365.  Few  pieces  of  water,  and  none 
within  my  knowledge,  are  so  amply  fumbhed.  Their  loca- 
tion is  exquisite.  They  are  solitary,  in  pairs»  and  in  groups, 
containing  from  three  to  perhaps  thirty,  arranged  with  respect 
to  each  other  and  the  neighbouring  shores  with  unceasing  va- 
nety,  and  with  the  happiest  conceivable  relations. 

Both  the  size  and  the  figure  of  these  islands  are  varied  in 
ihe  same  delightful  manner.  The  size  changes  from  a  few 
feet  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  figure  of  most  of  them 
is  oblong.  A  small  number  are  round.  But  the  variety  of 
Aetr  appearance  is  peculiariy  derived  from  their  surface.  A 
flMaU  number  of  them  are  naked  rocks,  and  by  the  power  of 
contrast  are  very  interesting  features  in  the  aspect  of  the 
group.  Some  are  partially,  and  most  are  completely,  covered 
with  vegetation.  Some  are  bushy,  others  ornamented  with  a 
angle  tree — with  two,  three,  or  many ;  and  those  with  and 
without  their  bushy  attendants.  Others  still,  the  greater  num- 
ber, exhibit  an  entire  forest  Some  of  them,  of  a  long  and 
Mrrow  structure,  present  through  various  openings  in  their 
Wibrage  the  sky,  the  mountains,  the  points,  and  other  -distant 
baantifol  objects,  changing  to  the  eye  as  the  traveller  ap- 
IMToaches  and  passes  them.  On  some  stand  thick  coppices, 
impenetrably  interwoven.  On  a  great  multitude  the  lofty 
pine*  with  its  separate  boughs,  lifts  its  head  above  every  other 
tvee*  waving  nrajestically  in  the  sky.  On  others  the  beeoh, 
maple*  and  oak,  with  their  clustering  branches  and  lively  ver- 
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dare»  present  the  strongest  examples  of  thrifty  vegetation.  At 
the  same  time,  on  a  number  not  small,  decayed,  bare,  and 
falling  trees  are  finely  contrasted  to  this  vivid  appearance. 
He,  who  wishes  to  know  the  exquisite  and  diversified  beaatj 
of  which  islands  are  capable,  must,  I  think,  cross  Lake  George. 

The  shores  of  this  lake  exhibit  a  similar  and  scarcely  less 
striking  aspect.  On  one  part  of  the  lake  you  are  presented 
with  a  beach  of  lightrcoloured  sand,  forming  a  long-extended 
border,  and  showing  the  purity  of  its  waters  in  the  strongeat 
light  On  another  you  see  a  thick,  dark  forest,  rising  immedi- 
ately from  the  rocky  shore,  overhanging  and  obscuring  the  wa* 
ter  with  its  gloomy  umbrage.  Here  the  shore  is  scooped  by 
a  circular  sweep.  The  next  bend  is  perhaps  elliptical,  aod  the 
third,  a  mere  indent  The  points  also  are  alternately  oircular» 
obtuse,  and  acute  angles.  Not  a  small  number  of  them  are 
long,  narrow  slips,  resemblbg  many  of  the  islands,  shootiiig  ei- 
ther horizontally,  or  with  an  easy  declension,  far  into  the  laka^ 
and  covered,  as  are  all  the  others,  with  a  fine  variety  of  forest. 
In  many  places  a  smoothly-sloping  maigin,  for  the  distanoe  of 
one,  two,  or  three  miles,  presents  a  cheerful  border,  as  the  seal 
of  present  or  future  cultivation.  In  many  others,  monntainoei 
promontories  ascend  immediately  from  the  water. 

The  beauties  of  the  shore,  and  of  the  islands,  are  at 
doubled  by  being  imaged  in  the  fine  expanse  below, 
they  are  seen  in  perpetual  succession,  depending  with  addt 
tional  exquisiteness  of  form  and  firmness  of  colouring. 

The  mountains,  as  I  have  already  remariLed,  consist  of 
two  great  ranges,  bordering  the  lake  firom  north  to  south.  The 
western  range,  however,  passes  westward  of  the  north-weat 
bay,  at  the  head  of  which  a  vast  spur,  shooting  towaida  the 
south-east,  forms  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  between  that  bi^ 
and  the  lake.  On  the  latter  it  abuts  with  great  majesty  in  a 
sudden  and  noble  eminence,  crowned  with  two  fine  summitB. 
From  this  spot,  fourteen  miles  from  Fort  George,  it 
panies  the  lake  unintenruptedly  to  the  north  end,  aed 
passes  on  towards  Canada.  Both  these  ranges  alternately 
approach  the  lake,  so  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  ita 
shores,  and  recede  from  it  to  the  dbtance  sometimes  of  tiuee 
miles.     They  are  visible,  also,  in  smaller  portions  aed  greater. 
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fiom  one  to  twenty  mfles  in  lengtlL  Generally  tliey  are  co- 
▼ered  entirely  with  forests,  but  in  MTeml  instances  are 
dappled  with  rocks,  or  absolutely  naked,  wild,  and  solitary. 
This  appearance  is  derived  chiefly,  if  not  whoUy,  from  confla- 
grations. 

The  snmmitii  of  these  mountains  are  of  almost  every  figore, 
from  the  arch  to  the  bold  blnS*  and  sharp  cone ;  and  this  va- 
riety is  almost  everywhere  visible.  In  some  instances  they  are 
bald,  solemn,  and  forbidding;  in  many  others  tufted  with  lofty 
trees.  While  casting  his  eye  over  them,  the  traveller  is  fasci- 
nated with  the  immense  variety  rf  swells,  undulations,  slopes, 
and  summits,  pointed  and  arched  with  their  piny  crowns,  now 
near,  verdant,  and  vivid ;  then  gradually  receding  and  becom- 
teg  more  obscure,  uutil  the  scene  closes  in  misty  conftision. 
Nor  is  he  less  awed  and  gratified  with  the  sudden  promontory, 
the  naked  cliflT,  the  stupendous  precipice,  the  awful  chasm,  the 
aoblime  and  barren  eminence,  and  the  vast  heaps  of  rude  and 
rocky  grandeor  which  he  sees  thrown  together  in  confusion, 
and  piled  upon  each  other  by  the  magnificent  hand  of  nature. 

The  three  best  points  of  view  are  Fort  George,  a  station  a 
little  north  of  Shelving  Rock,  fourteen  mil^,  and  another  at 
Sabbath-day  Point,  twenty-one  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
kke.  The  last  view  is  to  be  taken  southward ;  the  other  two 
flKiftliward* 

From  Fort  (}eorge  the  best  prospect  is  taken  of  the  lake  it- 
self, wUch  is  here  seen  to  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  toge- 
ther with  the  north-west  bay.  Here  the  mountains  on  both 
aides  are  vinUe  twenty-five  miles.  Six  fine  islands  are  also  in 
fall  view;  and  the  mountain  at  the  end  of  the  peninsub,  which 
1  shay  take  the  liberty  to  call  Ifoitfi^  Puffiom,  rises  in  the  back 
ffoond  with  the  utmost  advantage,  as  does  Shelving  Rock, 
a  promoatory  shooting  out  from  the  east  far  into  the  lake. 

The  scenes  of  the  two  remaining  prospects  are,  however, 
elearly  iuperior  to  these,  both  in  beauty  and  variety.  The 
Wands  are  far  more  numerous  and  varied,  the  shores  more 
divernfied,  the  promontories  more  frequent  and  abrupt,  the 
saaunits  more  lofty  and  masculine.  Between  these  views  I 
was  unable  to  form  a  preference. 

From  Sabbath-day  point,  advancing  northward,  the  scenery 
evidently  declines  in  beanty.     Still  it  is  fine ;  and  sobm  of  it 
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exquisite.  Rogers*  Rockland  Anthony's  Nosef,  uncouth  as 
the  latter  name  may  seem,  are  among  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects in  the  whole  group.     Even  at  the  north  end  the  land* 

*  Rogers'  Rock  nses  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  n  imked,  bold,  and 
rotigh  pronidntory,  of  a  very  fine  figiirr.  Our  guide  informed  us,  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  fuHoning  facts.  Major  Rogers,  who  commanded  a 
party  of  rangers  in  thu  last  Canadian  war,  and  who,  with  very  little  merit, 
acquired  hy  his  activity  a  considerable  reputation,  wm  attacked  on  this 
height  by  a  body  of  Indians,  and  defeated.  With  his  usual  adroitness,  and, 
when  hi»  personal  ^afcty  was  concerned,  with  his  usual  success,  he  escaped 
down  a  narrow  and  steep  valley  at  the  south  cud  of  the  rock,  thirty  or  forty 
rods  from  the  precipice  which  abuts  upon  the  lake.  The  Indians  supposed 
him  to  have  fallen  down  the  precipice,  and  therefore  gave  over  the  pursuit. 
Rogers  made  his  ^ay  on  the  ice,  near  the  shore,  to  «  garrison  kept  at  a  litde 
distance  on  Friends*  Point ;  but,  according  to  his  usual  fortune,  lost  a  past 
part  of  his  men.  Colonel  Cochrane,  then  young,  and  an  oflicer  in  Rogers's 
corps,  made  his  escape  in  the  same  way,  togetlier  with  several  others. 
This  gentleman,  being  employed  to  run  the  line  between  the  counties  of 
Essex  and  Washington,  told  his  attendants,  when  he  came  to  this  rock, 
that  he  uould  ^how  them  a  trt'c  in  which  was  lodged  a  musket-ball  shot  at 
himself  between  thirty  and  foity  years  before,  in  this  rencounter.  Accoid* 
ingly  he  pointed  out  the  tree,  and  his  men  cut  out  the  ball. 

t  "Anthony's  Nose"  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  name  with  the  forowr 
inliabitants  of  this  state,  for  mountains  distinguished  by  bold  precipices. 
Tliere  is  a  mountain  of  this  name  on  the  Hudson,  forming  the  southern  limit 
of  the  high  lauds  on  that  river;  two  more  on  the  Mohawk,  and  a  fourth  oo 
this  lake.  Hie  first  and  last  are  lof^y  summits,  faced  with  perpendicolv 
precipices.  As  I  am  very  little  ver^d  in  legendary  lore,  I  know  not  who* 
ther  the  nose  of  St.  Anthony  was  or  was  not  so  remarkably  pradpitoos  as 
in  a  striking  manner  to  resemble  the  figure  of  these  mountains.  Soinethim 
extroordinary  must  have  induced  tlio  inhabitants  of  New- York  to  make 
tliem  perpetual  memorials  of  the  shape  and  size  of  this  prominence  on  tho 
face  of  the  saint. 

Some  years  before  our  excursion,  a  fUherman  was  pursuing  his 
near  the  foot  of  this  mountain ;  when  a  huge  rock  fell  from  the 
and,  plunging  into  the  lake  at  a  little  distance  from  his  canoe,  came  veiy 
sinking  him  by  the  surge  which  it  produced. 

On  a  rock  opposite  to  Anthony's  Nose,  our  guide,  who  had  seen  thenii  in* 
formed  us,  that  there  were  about  a  dozen  mortars,  wrought  in  the  solid 
by  the  Indian**,  for  the  purpose  of  pounding  their  com;  some  ufthaiB 
capable  of  containing  half  a  barrel,  and  other>  of  inferior  capacities  down  lo 
half  a  peck.     Thvy  are  very  smooth,  and  exactly  circular. 

Such  a  mortar  exists  on  a  summit  of  a  H^!i  rock  in  the  parish  of  Greao* 
field,  Connecticut.  If  1  remember  right,  it  would  contain  about  threo 
gpjions.  Ihe  rock  is  hard  granite,  and  by  Indians  must  have  been  fonnad 
with 
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acape  is  of  u  su|>erior  cast,  and  in  most  other  regions  would 
present  uncommon  attractions. 

The  whole  scenery  of  this  lake  is  greatly  enhanced  in  beauty 
and  splendour  by  the  progressive  change,  which  the  traveller, 
sailing  on  its  bosom,  perpetually  finds  in  his  position,  and  by 
the  unceasing  variegations  of  light  and  shade,  which  attend  his 
progress.     The  gradual  and  the  sudden  openings  of  scoops  and 
basins,  of  islands  and  points,  of  promontories  and  summits; 
the  continual  change  of  their  forms,  and  their  equally  gradual 
or  sudden  disappearance,   impart  to  every  object  a  brilliancy, 
life,  and  motion,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the 
images  formed  by  the  camera  obscura,  and  in  strength  and 
distinctness  greatly  superior.     Light  and  shade  are  here  not 
only  far  more  diversified,  but  are  much  more  obvious,  intense, 
and  glowing,  than  in  smooth,  open  countries.     Every  thing, 
whether  on  the  land  or  water,  was  here  afiTected  by  the  changes 
of  the  day ;  and  the  eye,  without  forecast,  found  itself,  how- 
ever disposed  on  ordinary  occasions  to  inattention,  instinctively 
engaged  and  fastened  with  emotions  approximating  to  rapture. 
The  shadows  of  the  mountains,  particulariy  on  the  west,  floating 
slowly  over  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  then  sofdy  ascending 
that  of  the  mountains  on  the  east,  presented  to  ns,  in  a  wide 
expanse,  the  uncommon  and  most  pleasing  image  of  one  vast 
fwge  of  mountains  slowly  moving  up  the  ascent  of  another. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  variegation  of  light  in  tUs 
region,  yon  may  take  the  following.  On  Thursday  the  80th 
of  September,  a  little  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  I  saw  one 
of  the  mountains  on  the  east  arrayed  in  the  most  brilliant 
purple,  which  can  be  imagined.  Nothmg  could  surpass  the 
hHtre  which  overspread  this  magnificent  object,  and  which  was 
varied  through  innumerable  tints  and  softenings  of  that  gor- 
geous cobnr. 

The  dim  lights,  frequently  seen  in  the  night  upon  the  shore, 
aometinies  of  candles,  feebly  starring  the  midnight  gloom  of 
the  forest,  and  sometimes  of  fires,  glimmering  from  fields  and 
■Mwntains,  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the  cheerful  splen- 
dour of  the  dav. 

On  die  evening  of  Friday,  the  1st  of  October,  while  we 
were  retoraing  from  Ticooderoga,  we  were  presented  witb  a 
prospect  snperior  to  any  wbicb  I  eyw  beheUL    Aa 
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lay  before  us  between  the  mountaina  on  the  wett  and  tki 
on  the  east,  gilded  by  the  departing  sunbeams.    The  lnke» 
alternately  glossy  and  gently  rippled,  of  a  light  and  exqoiake 
8q>phire,  gay  and  brilliant  with  the  tremulous  lustre,  already 
mentioned*  floating  upon  its  surface*  stretched  in  prospect  to 
a  vast  distance  through  a  great  variety  of  burger  and  smaller 
apertures.     In  the  chasm*  formed  by  the  mountains,  lay  a 
multitude  of  islands*  diflering  in  sise*  shape*  and  umbrage*  and 
clothed  in  deeply-shaded  green.      Beyond  thom*  and  often 
partly  hidden  behind  the  tall  and  variously-figured  trees*  with 
which  they  were  tufted,  rose  in  the  west  and  south-west  a 
long  range  of  distant  mountains,  tinged  with  a  deep*  misty 
azure*  and  crowned  with  an  immense  succession  of  lofty  pines* 
Above  the  mountains*  and  above  each  other*  were  extended 
in  great  numbers*  long,  streaming  clouds,  of  the  happiest  forms* 
and  painted  with  red  and  orange  light,  in  all  their  diversities 
of  tincture.    Between  them  the  skv  was  illumined  with  a  vivid, 
yellow  lustre.     The  tall  trees  on  the  western  mountains  lifted 
their  heads  in  the  crimson  glory,  and  on  this  back-ground  dis- 
played their  diversified  forms  with  a  distinctness  and  beauty 
never  surpassed.     On  a  high,  and  exactly  semi-circular  sum- 
mit* the  trees,  ascending  far  without  limbs,  united  their  crowns 
above,  and  thus  formed  a  majestic  and  extensive  arch  in  the 
sky;  dark,  exactly  defined,  and  exactly  corresponding  with 
the  arch  of  the  summit  below.     Between  this  crown  and  the 
mountain,  the  vivid  orange  light,  shining  through  the  grove, 
formed  a  third  arch,  equally  extended  and  elegantly  striped 
with  black  by  the  stems  of  the  trees. 

Directly  over  the  gap,  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  through 
which  this  combination  of  beauty  was  presented  to  us*  the 
moon,  far  southward,  in  her  handsomest  crescent*  sat  on  the 
eastern,  and  the  evening  star  on  the  western  side  of  the 
opening,  at  exactly  equal  distances  firom  the  bordering  moun- 
tains, and,  shining  from  a  sky  perfectly  pure  and  serene, 
finished  the  prospect. 

The  crimson  lustre,  however,  soon  faded.  The  mountains 
lost  their  gilding,  and  the  clouds,  changing  their  fine  glow  into 
a  dull,  leaden-coloured  hue,  speedily  vanished.  The  bke* 
though  still  brilliant,  became  misty  and  dim.  The  splendoor 
of  the  moon  and  of  Hesper  increased  and  trembled  on  its  sar^ 
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tmo^  fm&  they  both  retired  bdimd  the  western  maimtainty 
wmA^  jiift  ag  we  readied  the  shore,  left  the  world  to  the  dark- 
nets  of  night 

To  complete  the  scenery  of  this  lake,  the  efforts  of  caltin- 
tion  are  obviously  wanting.  The  hand  of  the  husbandman  has 
ahready  begun  to  clear  these  grounds ;  and  will,  at  no  (pneat 
distance  of  time,  adorn  them  with  all  the  smiling  scenes  of 
agriculture.  It  does  not  demand  tfie  gift  of  prophecy  to  fore- 
see, that  the  villas  of  opulence  and  re&iement  will,  within  half 
a  century,  add  here  all  the  elegances  of  art  to  the  beauty  and 
nuyesty  of  natnre. 

I  am*  Sir,  fltc 


LETTER  IIL 


Battle  of  Lake  George.  General  Johnson  wounded.  Oe^ 
neral  Lyman  takes  the  command  of  the  English  Army^ 
and  defeats  the  French.  Vindication  of  General  Lyman's 
Character.  Hendricks  Chief  of  the  Mohawks.  Banm 
Dieskau. 

Dear  Sir; 

When  I  began  this  journey,  I  had  two  principal 
objects  in  Tiew.  One  was  to  examine  the  scenery  of  Lake 
George,  the  beauty  of  which  had  always  been  mentioned  to 
me  in  strong  terms  of  admiration :  the  other,  to  explore  the 
grounds,  on  which  the  mititar)'  events  of  former  tiroes  had 
taken  place,  at  its  two  extremities.  The  first  of  these  events 
was  the  battle,  fought  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  September 
8th,  1755,  between  the  provincial  troops  under  the  commaiid 
of  Major-General,  afterwards  Sir  William,  Johnson,  aided  by 
a  body  of  Indians,  led  by  the  celebrated  Hendrick ;  and  m 
bodv  of  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  commanded  by  Mod- 
sieur  le  Baron  de  Dieskau.  This  nobleman  arrived  from 
France,  in  company  with  Monsieur  de  Vaudreuil,  governor 
general  of  Canada,  and  brought  with  him  from  Brest  8,000 
regular  troops,  destined  to  act  under  his  command  against  the 
British  colonies.  Of  these  six  hundred  were  taken,  with  the 
Lvs  and  Alcide  men  of  war,  by  Admiral  Boscawen.  A  thoii-> 
sand  were  left  at  Louisburgh.  The  remainder  were  landed  el 
Quebec.  The  baron  was  instructed  to  rednce  Oswego,  a  for- 
tification on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river  Oswego,  or  Onondaga.  This  fortress  was  of 
considerable  importance,  from  its  position  in  the  country  of  the 
Iroquois ;  and  enabled  the  English  in  a  great  measure  to  ex- 
clude the  French  from  any  very  dangerous  rommuoicalion 
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with  that  people.  In  obedienoe  to  these  instmctioiis  he  pro- 
ceeded dh^^y  to  Montreal,  and,  having  dispatched  seiren 
hondred  men  np  the  river  St.  Laivrence,  made  preparations  to 
follow  them.  Before  his  departure,  however,  intelligence 
reached  that  city,  that  a  considerable  army  was  assembling  at 
the  head  of  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  now  Lake  George,  with  an 
intention  to  reduce  Fort  Frederic,  since  called  Crown  Point, 
and  perhaps  to  invade  Canada.  At  a  council,  convened  upon 
this  news.  Baron  Dieskaii  was  vehemently  solicited,  and  with 
so  smaD  difficulty  prevailed  upon,  to  direct  his  course  up  Lake 
Champlain.  At  Fort  Frederic  lie  waited  some  time  for  the 
arrival  of  the  English  army ;  hot  finding  no  prospect  of  their 
approach,  determined  to  go  and  seek  them.  Accordingly,  he 
embarked  with  2,000  men  in  batteauz,  and  landed  at  the  head 
of  South- Bay,  in  the  township  of  Skeensborough,  now  White* 
hall ;  about  sixteen  or  mghteen  miles  from  Sandy*Hiil,  and,  in 
the  route  which  he  took,  abont  twenty-eight  or  thirty  from  the 
head  of  Lake  George.  An  English  prisoner,  taken  by  his 
scouts,  informed  him,  that  Fort  Edward,  then  called  Fort 
Lymao  (from  Major-Creneral  Lyman,  under  whose  direction 
this  fortress  had  been  erected  the  preceding  summer),  was  de- 
fenceless, and  that  tlie  army  of  Greneral  Johnson  was  in  the 
same  state,  being  without  fortifications  and  without  cannon. 
Upon  this  information  Dieskau  determined  immediately  to 
flttnok  the  fort  As  soon  as  he  formed  his  determination,  he 
esphuDed  to  his  troops  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  mea- 
floret  which  was  certainly  worthy  of  liis  military  character. 
Had  the  design  soctceeded,  and  in  the  infant  state  of  the  works, 
it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  successful,  the  army  under 
Johnson  would  have  been  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and  must 
eitiier  have  Birched  immediately  back  and  fought  the  enemy, 
fennidable  by  success,  as  well  as  numbers  and  skill,  fhr- 
with  cannon  and  otlier  supplies  from  the  fort,  and 
liis  own  ground  for  action,  or  they  must  have  sur- 
Modered  at  discretion.  The  great  body  of  his  troops,  however, 
OMMBsting  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  were  ill-fitted  to  com- 
pvehend  a  measure  of  this  magnitude,  and  as  little  disposed  to 
veotare  upon  its  execution.  Either  they  had  been  informed, 
oc  they  suspected,  that  the  fort  was  defended  by  cannon ;  ob- 
jeets  of  peculiar  dread  to  both  these  classes  of  men.    In  spite 
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of  the  ezhortatioiis  of  their  commander,  diej  abad«fad|f 
lefiued  to  adyance  against  the  fort,  bnt  profeswd  tkeir  lendt 
ness,  at  the  same  time,  to  attack  the  army  under  Johnaon* 
entirely  destitute,  as  the  Baron  had  told  them,  and  as  ho  Um- 
telf  believed,  of  both  cannon  and  works.  In  vain  did  he 
attempt  to  overcome  their  reluctance.  There  was,  therafovB* 
no  alternative  left,  but  either  to  attack  Johnson,  or  to  retraoe 
his  course  to  South-Bay.  Without  hesitation  he  marched  hia 
army  towards  the  head  of  Lake  George. 

(General  Johnson's  first  intimation  of  the  approseh  of  fab 
enemy  had  been  given  by  a  scout,  who  discovered  the  FamMk 
army  on  their  march  from  South-Bay  towards  Fort  Edwaid. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  he  dispatched  several 
messengers  to  advertise  Colonel  Blanchard,  who  commanded 
that  fortress,  of  his  danger. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  September  7th,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
information  was  brought,  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  torn 
miles  on  the  road  from  Fort  Edward  *  to  Lake  George,  or 
halfway  between  the  village  of  Sandy-Hill  and  Glen's  Falb. 
A  council  of  war  was  held  early  in  the  morning,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  send  a  party  to  meet  them.  The  number  of 
men  determined  upon  at  first  was  mentioned  by  the  gencnl 
to  Hendrick,  and  his  opinion  was  asked.  He  re|died,  **  If 
they  are  to  fight,  they  are  too  few.  If  they  are  to  be  kifled, 
they  are  too  many."  The  number  was  accordingly  increased. 
General  Johnson  also  proposed  to  divide  them  into  three  pn^ 
ties.  Hendrick  took  three  sticks,  and,  putting  them  togethaTp 
said  to  him,  **  Put  these  together,  and  you  can't  break  thea. 
Take  them  one  by  one,  and  yon  will  break  them  easUy."  The 
hint  succeeded,  and  Hendrick's  sticks  saved  the  party,  and 
probably  the  whole  army  from  destmctiont. 

The  party  detached  consisted  of  twelve  hundred,  and 
commanded  by  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  whose 
has  been  already  given  in  these  Letten;  a  brave  and  aUUtal 
officer,  greatly  beloved  by  the  soldiery,  and  greatly  respected 
by  the  country  at  large.  Lieutenant-Colond  Whiting,  of  New* 

*  Then  coomioiiljr  styled  "  the  cmrr]riiia  place,**  and  ^  die  gract  oanyim 

pboe.** 

t  This  fMi  I  had  from  JoMph  Bait,  Eeg^  ef  Weef  oielaad,  New  Yoii, 
who  wet  on  the  spot. 
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HcveB,  was  teeoiid  in  eoamimd.  aad  bfougiit  up  the  rear. 
Cobnel  Wiffiams  met  tiie  enemy  at  Rooky  Brook,  four  aides 
ftom  Lake  George.  Dieskan  had  been  informed  of  hb 
approach  by  Us  aoonts,  and  arranged  his  men  in  the  best  pos- 
sible order  to  reoeiTe  them,  extending  his  Une  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon.  Johnson  did  not  begin 
to  raise  his  breast-work  vntil  after  WilUams  bad  marched; 
■or,  as  a  manuscript  aoconnt  of  this  transaction,  now  before 
me,  declares,  mitil  after  the  renconnter  between  Williams  and 
the  enemy  had  began. 

Williams  marched  his  men  directiy  into  the  hoOow  of  the 
half-moon.  This  will  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
conntry  was  a  deep  forest  When  the  enemy  saw  them  com- 
pletely within  his  power,  he  opened  a  fire  of  mnsketry  on  tiie 
front  and  on  both  flanks  of  the  English  at  the  same  moment 
The  English  fell  in  heaps,  and  at  the  head  of  them  their 
gallant  commander.  Hendrick  also  was  mortally  womided, 
fighting  with  inrincible  courage  ia  the  firont  of  his  people.  He 
was  shot  in  the  back,  a  fieu^t  which  filled  him  with  disdain  and 
angonh,  as  he  thought  that  he  should  be  beliered  to  hare  fled 
firom  the  enemv.  The  truth  was,  the  horns  of  the  half-moon 
were  so  finr  advanced,  that  they  in  a  great  measure  inclosed  tibe 
▼an  of  the  English,  and  fired  upon  them  firom  the  rear.  From 
tins  fire  Hendrick  receiTed  the  wound,  which  tenninated  hb 
life* 

Upon  the  death  of  Colonel  Williams,  lieutenant-Colonel 
WhitiBg  sneeeeded  to  the  command  of  the  detachment  He 
was  an  officer  of  great  merit  and  had  gained  much  applause 
at  the  reduction  of  Lomsburghf;  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
gaBaat  conduct  at  that  siege,  had  been  made  a  captam  in  the 
regular  British  serrioe.  Whiting,  seeing  tfie  danger  of  his  mei^ 
immediately  ordered  a  retreat,  and  conducted  it  so  judiciously, 
that  he  saved  the  great  body  of  them  firom  destruction,  in  das 
of  extreme  peril,  in  which  their  own  confusion  and 


*  In  Ceatiml  Johiaoo't  oflidal  Aceoaot  of  ibo  ictioo,  h«  itjles  biai 
**  old  Hendrick,  the  great  Mohawk  tachem.**  In  the  manoscripC  account  Im 
m  dsciawd  lo  have  been  a  **  valiant  wanior,  and  a  fidthftil  friend.** 

t  Renew  of  tlie  mtlitarr  operatioos  in  North  America  from  1753  to  17M, 
IS  the  kle  Governor  IJmnplttm, 
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alann,  and  the  ritaation  of  the  grouud,  threatened  their 
extermination  no  less  than  the  superior  nnmbers  of  the 
enemy. 

The  noise  of  the  first  fire  was  heard  at  Lake  George* 
Eflbrts  began  then  to  be  made  in  earnest  by  the  general  for 
the  defence  of  the  camp,  and  a  party  of  three  hundred  men 
were  dispatched  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cole,  to  support 
the  retreating  corps.  A  few  stragglers,  both  Eng^Ush  and 
Indians,  came  into  the  camp,  and  announced  what  had  indeed 
been  already  sufficiently  evident  from  the  approaching  sound 
of  the  musketry,  that  the  French  army  was  superior  in  num- 
bers and  strength  to  Colonel  Williams^s  corps,  and  was  driving 
them  towards  the  camp.  Some  time  after  **  the  whole  party 
that  escaped,*'  says  General  Johnson*,  *' came  in,  in  large 
bodies  ;*'  a  decisive  proof  of  the  skill  and  coolness  with  which 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Whiting  conducted  this  retreat.  Theae 
men  also  arranged  themselves  in  their  proper  places,  and  took 
their  share  in  the  engagement  which  followed. 

About  half-after  eleven  o'clock  the  enemy  appeared  in 
sight,  marching  up  the  road  in  the  best  order  towards  the 
centre  of  the  English.  When  they  came  to  the  bottom  of  aa 
open  valley,  directly  in  front  of  the  elevation  on  which  Fort 
George  was  afterwards  built,  and  on  which  the  centre  of  the 
English  army  was  posted,  Dieskau  halted  his  men  about  fifteen 
minutes,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  firom  the  breast-work.  I  have  never  seen  a  reaaon 
assigned  for  this  measure.  I  think  I  can  assign  one.  The 
Indians  were  sent  out  on  the  right  fiank,  and  a  pert  of  the 
Canadians  on  the  left,  intending  to  come  in  upon  the  rear  of 
the  English,  while  the  main  body  attacked  them  in  front  The 
ground  was  remarkably  favourable  to  this  design,  being 
swampy,  thickly  forested,  and  therefore  perfectly  fitted  to 
conceal  the  approach  of  these  parties.  The  Indians,  however, 
were  soon  discovered  by  Lieutenant*Colonel  Pomeroy,  who 
immediately  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  general,  and  ohaerving 
to  him,  that  these  people  were  extremely  afraid  of  cannon,  re- 
quested that  one  or  two  pieces  might  be  pointed  agaimt  then. 

*  Official  letCM'. 
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They  were  then  near  the  ^ond  oo  which  Fort  William 
Henrv  was  afterwards  built.  The  general  approved  of  the 
proposal.  A  shell  was  instantly  thrown  among  them  from  a 
howitzer,  and  some  field  pieces  showered  upon  them  a  quan- 
tity of  grape  shot.     The  Indians  fled. 

The  Baron,  in  the  mean  time,  led  up  his  main  body  to  attack 
the  centre.  They  began  the  engagement  by  firing  regularly 
in  platoons,  but  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  they  did  very  little 
execution.  This  circumstance  was  favourable  to  the  English ; 
and,  soon  recovering  from  the  panic  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  by  the  preceding  events  of  the  day,  they  fought  with 
great  spirit  and  firmness. 

(General  Johnson,  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
received  a  flesh  woimd  in  his  thigh,  and  the  ball  lodged  in  it. 
He  bled  freely,  but  was  able  to  walk  away  from  the  army  to 
htt  tent*.  General  Lyman  then  took  the  command,  and  con* 
tinoed  in  it  during  the  action.  This  gentleman,  who  seemed 
to  have  no  passions,  except  those  which  are  involved  in  the 
word  humanity,  immediately  stationed  himself  in  the  front  of 
the  breast- work  f ,  and  there,  amid  the  thickest  danger,  issued 
his  orders,  during  five  hours,  to  every  part  of  the  army,  as  oc- 
casion demanded,  with  a  serenity,  which  many  covet,  and  some 
boast,  but  very  few  acquire.  The  main  body  of  the  French 
kept  their  ground,  and  preserved  their  order  for  a  considerable 
time ;  but  the  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Eyre, 
a  hfave  English  officer,  who  performed  his  part  with  much  skill 
sad  reputation,  played  upon  them  with  such  success,  and  the 
ire  from  the  musketry  was  so  warm  and  well-directed,  that 
their  ranks  were  soon  thinned,  and  their  eflbrts  slackened 
soScimtly  to  show  that  they  despaired  of  success  in  this 
qaarter.  They  then  made  another  eflbrt  against  the  right  of 
tile  Eaglith,  stationed  between  the  road  and  the  site  of  Fort 
WilliMB  Henry,  and  composed  of  Ruggles's  regiment, 
WflKaass's  now,  commanded  by  lieutenant-Colonel  Pomeroy, 
mkl  Tiloomb's.  Here  a  warm  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides 
aboat  an  hour,  bat  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  unavailing. 

At  Cmv  o'clock  the  English,  and  the  Indians  who  fought  with 
leaped  over  their  breast-work,  and  charged  the  enemy. 

*  Mr.  Bmt.  f  Cokm^l  Pomcruy. 
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lliey  fled,  and  were  Tigoroiuily  punned  for  a  ihort  distanee. 
A  considerable  number  were  slain  in  the  pursuit  The 
wounded,  and  a  very  few  others,  were  made  prisoners. 
Among  these  was  Dieskau.  He  was  found  by  a  soldier  rest- 
ing on  a  stump,  with  hardly  an  attendant.  As  he  was  feeling 
for  his  watch,  in  order  to  give  it  to  the  soldier,  the  man,  sus- 
pecting that  he  was  searching  for  a  pistol,  discharged  the 
contents  of  his  musket  through  his  hips.  He  was  carried  into 
the  camp  in  a  blanket  by  eight  men,  with  the  greatest  care 
and  tenderness,  but  evidently  in  extreme  distress  *. 

Sound  policy  woidd  have  directed  an  immediate  and  con- 
tinued pursuit  of  the  enemy.  General  Lyman  urged  this 
measure  with  a  warmth  which  he  rarely  exhibited  f.  Had  his 
opinion  been  followed,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
whole  body  would  have  either  been  destroyed  or  taken  pri- 
soners ;  for  they  were  exhausted  by  their  fatigues  on  this  sad 
the  two  preceding  days.  It  is  said  that  Baron  Dieskau,  after 
he  was  brought  into  the  camp,  informed  Creneral  Johnson,  thai 
he  had  a  body  of  troops  in  reserve,  who  would  speedily  renew 
the  attack :  and  Johnson,  in  his  official  letter,  says,  **  The 
enemy  may  rally,  and  we  judge  they  have  considerable  forces 
near  at  hand.*'  He  also  mentions  his  men  as  greatly  fatigued, 
and  says,  **  For  these  reasons  1  don't  think  it  either  prudent 
or  safe  to  be  sending  out  parties  in  search  of  the  dead."  Soon 
after  he  adds,  "  I  think  we  may  expect  very  shortly  a  mom 
formidable  attack,  and  that  the  enemy  will  then  come  wi& 
artillery."  In  the  very  able  Review,  to  which  I  have  before 
referred,  written  without  any  reasonable  doubt  by  the  late 
Governor  Livingston,  in  concert  with  his  two  oelebrated 
friends,  the  Hon.  William  Smith,  late  chief  justice  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Canada,  and  the  Hon.  John  Morin  Scott,  there  are 
some  very  severe,  and  I  apprehend  very  just,  remarks  on  these 
declarations,  which  very  forcibly  and  conclusively  attribute  Che 
conduct  of  General  Johnson  to  his  sloth  and  timidity.  It  is 
not  however  to  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  wounded. 

There  is  another  part  of  his  conduct  which  admits  of  no 
excuse.    This  is,  that  he  gave  General  Lyman  no  credit  for 

important  services  on  this  day.    It  is  remarkable,  thai  he 


«  Mr.  Burt.  f  lUricw. 
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doet  not  even  mentioii  kb  name  in  the  oflkaal  letter  wUeh 
conveyed  tlie  intelligence  of  his  victory  to  the  govemoiB  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies ;  although  he  perfectly  knew,  that 
to  the  gallant  exertions  of  that  gentleman  he  was  indebted  for 
all  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired.     Lyman  was  in  every  re- 
spect, and  was  undoubtedly  felt  by  Johnson  to  he,  his  superior. 
He  had  received  an  enlightened  education ;  was  distinguished 
for  learning  and  science ;  held  a  high  rank  at  the  bar,  and  a 
high  station  in  civil  life ;  was  dignified  in  his  person  and  man- 
ners ;  serene  in  danger,  and  exceedingly  bdoved  by  his  sol- 
diers.   Johnson  was  an  uneducated  adventurer;  of  little  con- 
sequence in  his  own  country ;  and  suddenly  raised  to  distinc- 
tion in  this,  by  the  aid  of  some  powerful  friends,  to  whom  he 
made  himself  convenient  by  his  native  energy,  shrewdness, 
and  activity,  and  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  carcumstances. 
His  ambition,  at  the  same  time,  was  vast ;  his  avarice  greedy ; 
and  his  moral  susceptibility,  if  it  hod  ever  existed,  principaUy 
gone.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  should 
(eel  the  canker  of  jealousy  towards  his  rival,  realised  in  spite 
of  his  selfishness  to  be  so  much  his  superior. 

All  men,  who  resemble  Johnson  in  character,  and  who  are 
placed  in  similar  circumstances,  regulariy  make  it  a  primary 
object  to  attach  to  themselves,  as  subordinate  agents  to  cany 
on  their  dirty  business,  a  small  circle  of  persons,  needy,  de- 
pendent, willing  to  be  took,  feeling  it  as  an  honour  to  ba 
thus  employed,  fiexible  to  their  masters,  secret,  active, 
destitute  of  principle,  ready  to  say  whatever  they  are  ordered 
to  say,  and  to  do  whatever  they  are  directed  to  do.  To  these 
men,  so  long  as  they  are  necessary  to  them,  they  make  a  point 
of  being  so  far  useful  as  to  retain  them  in  their  service.  Thej 
will  indeed  scold  them,  and  cuff  them,  and  kick  them.  Yet 
they  take  effectual  care  to  make  them  such  amends  for  this 
unpleasant  discipline,  as  to  prevent  them  from  qnitting  their 
service.  Such  a  body  of  retainers  Johnson  had  about  Uai  at 
this  time,  and  employed  their  agency  to  calnmaiale  Gmmmtk 
Lyman. 

"  A  junto,*'  says  the  aUe  i  r,  ''C4 

at  the  camp,  and  framed  a  le      ,       <  J 

second  in  conuiand,  of  d  <  i 
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cured  one  Cole,  a  fellow  of  no  reputation,  to  aign,  and  oonrey 
to  the  press':— a  notable  instance  of  the  amazing  latitude  to 
which  an^  invidious  spirit  is  capable  of  proceeding :  so  true  u 
the  poet's  observation, 


-Men,  thnt  uiake 


Envy,  and  crooked  malice,  nourishment, 

Dare  bite  the  best.  SiiakspkaBC. 

For  in  reality  no  man,  my  lord,  behaved  with  more  magna- 
nimity than  the  unfortunate  object  of  their  jealousy ;  and  Aom 
ht<i  superior  merit  actually  arose  their  malignity,  as  he  thenoe 
rivalled  their  deified  idol.     The  reason,  why  this  much-injorod 
officer  deferred  his  vindication,  was  not  only  the  disgracefVd 
name  of  the  caliminiator,  but  because  he  expected  that  juttiee 
from  the  public ;  who  accordingly,  in  testimony  of  his  merit, 
vested  him,  the  next  campaign,  with  the  same  important  poat. 
But  numbers  of  witnesses,  eyewitnesses,  utteriy  impartial,  mod 
not  belonging  to  the  camp,  are  ready  to  depose,  that  by  then 
he  was  seen  flghting  like  a  lion,  and  exposing  his  life  in  Hbm 
hottest  of  the  battle  ;  not  to  mention  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity,  to  whom  General  Johnson,  two  days  after  the  aetion» 
frankly  acknowledged  in  his  tent,  that  to  Lyman  was  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  the  honour  of  the  victor}'." 

With  these  things  before  us,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  they  r^ 
spect  the  conduct  of  General  Lyman,  had  been  sufficiently 
attested  to  me  at  an  eariy  period  of  my  life,  and  longl^before  I 
read  this  Review,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  fact,  that  his  name 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  letter  referred  to  above.  Fftter 
Wraxall,  aid  de  camp  of  General  Johnson,  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Lieutenant-Governor  de  Lancey  the  second  day. 
after  the  battle,  although  so  devoted  to  his  master  as  to  saj, 
that  "  he  was  wounded  in  the  hip,  yet  kept  the  field,  though 
in  great  pain  ;**  when  he  was  actually  wounded  in  the  dngh, 
and  quitted  the  field,  still  felt  himself  obliged  to  add  in  a  poit^ 
script.  *'  General  Lyman,  and  all  the  officers,  behaved  with 
distinguished  conduct  and  courage  *.^  At  the  same  time,  in 
intelligence  sent  by  express  from  Albany  to  New-YoriE»  and 

*  Pcnotylvania  Gaiatu*,  September  iRch,  1755. 
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vaeehred  the  SuDda?  following  the  battle,  it  is  said,  **  The 
brare  General  Lyman  (who  has  added  honour  to  the  province 
in  whose  service  he  is)  is  well/*  Such  was  the  conviction  of 
the  country  at  the  time,  and  such  was  the  truth.  I  will  not 
now  ask  you  what  opinion  ought  to  be  formed  of  the  scanda- 
lous *'  junto"  who  wrote  and  published  the  libel  above  men- 
tioned ;  their  miserable  agent.  Cole,  who  subscribed  it ;  and 
General  Johnson  himself,  by  whom  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  was  both  devised  and  approved. 

The  conduct  of  General  Johnson,  in  neglecting  to  provide 
any  forti6cations  for  his  army  during  the  fortnight  in  which  he 
had  already  been  on  this  ground ;  to  bring  up  his  cannon ;  to 
keep  scouts  abroad,  who  might  inform  him  of  the  designs  of 
the  enemy ;  to  pursue  them  after  their  defeat ;  and  to  proceed 
in  the  important  business  of  building  a  strong  fort ;  met  with 
severe  reprehension  from  sensible  men  at  the  time.     *'  That 
an  army,**  says  Thomas  Williams,   Esq.,  a  very  respectable 
physician,  then  acting  as  surgeon  in  C:>lonel  Williams's  regi- 
ment, in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  William  Williams,  of  Dalton, 
**  that  ao  army  should  lie  here  a  fortnight  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, without  the  least  fortification,  is  to  me  very  surprising ; 
bat  that  they  should  still  continue  in  this  defenceless  posture, 
after  they  had  heard  of  an  (enemy's)  army  not  far  off,  is  more 
surprising."     "  I  cunnot  help  thinking,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Review,  "  that  had  the  general  begun  his  breast-work  more 
ieasonably,  and  not  waited  for  intelligence  of  the  enemy *s  ad- 
Tancing,  before  he  ordered  up  bis  cannon,  his  men  had  been 
less  fatigued."     And  again,  "  By  this  (the  official)  letter,  he 
appears  so  conscious  of  deserving  reprehension  rather  than 
applause,  that  the  latter  part  of  his  epistle  is  apparently  calcu- 
lated to  divert  all  inquiry  into  the  true  reason  of  his  not  pur- 
•oiDg  the  enemy,"  &x;.     "  The  English  did   not  pursue  the 
victory  as  they  might." — (MS.  account.) 

Colonel  Whiting  was  censured  by  some  of  his  countrymen 
fbr  retreating.  A  person  who  has  examined  the  ground  will 
be  slow  to  admit  this  opinion.  The  French  army  had  every 
advantage  which  they  could  wish.  They  flanked  Colonel 
Williams's  corps  on  both  sides,  and  greatly  outnumbered  them. 
Colonel  Williams  unhappily  sent  out  no  scouts,  and  in  this 
aeted  eontrary  to  the  whole  tenour  of  his  military  career  and 
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his  favourite  maxims*.  The  importance  of  aeoiita  in  militaij 
enterprisea,  carried  on  in  forested  grounds,  needs  no  explar 
nation :  nor  can  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  such 
a  corps,  so  situated,  must  have  been  in  the  most  inuninenl 
hazard  of  total  destruction.  Not  to  have  retreated  in  this 
situation  would  have  been  delirious ;  and  to  conduct  a  letieat 
in  these  circumstances,  with  so  much  good  order  and  success 
demanded  little  less  vigour  of  mind  than  that  which  has  been 
displayed  in  the  celebrated  retreats  on  the  eastern  continent. 
Baron  Dieskau  spoke  very  handsomely  of  this  movement. 
"  Colonel  Whiting,"  says  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Sep- 
tember 25, 1755,  under  the  head  of  Albany,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished there  after  the  Baron's  arrival  in  that  city,  "  conducted 
the  retreat  M'ith  great  judgment,  to  the  admiration  of  thf 
French  general,  who  b  pleased  to  say,  that  he  believes  a  re- 
treat was  never  better  conducted.*' 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  certainty  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  English  in  this  engagement.  The  Pennsylvania  Gttettip 
of  October  9th  professedly  gives  a  return  of  the  kille4» 
wounded,  and  missing;  the  total  of  which  is  one  hundred  and 
six  killed,  ninety-four  wounded,  and  sixty-one  missing.  Liei^ 
tenant-Colonel  Pomeroy,  in  a  letter,  dated  the  10th  of  Sep? 
tember,  two  days  after  the  battle,  states  them  in  the  foliowim 
manner: — 

Colonel  Titcomb's  reg^ent 85 

Colonel  Williams  s  regiment fiO 

Colonel  Ruggles's  regiment 37     .  ^ 

Connecticut  troops 89 

Rhode-Island  troops 20 

New- York  troops 10 

Total  101 
The  uflScers  slain  in  Colonel  Williams's  regiment  W9%. 
Colonel  Williams ;  Major  Ashley ;  Captains  Hawley,  Pofffl^ 
and  Ingersoll ;  Lieutenants  Cobb,  Pomeroy^  and  Burt;  E» 
signs  Stratton  and  Wait  ^, 

Dr.  Williams  states  them  at  two  hundred  and  sixteen  dead^ 
and  ninety-six  wounded,  on  the  26th  September. 

•  Dr.  >ViUinDt*i  X^Mter. 
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Stin  more  difficult  is  it  to  determine  ll»  loss  of  the  French. 
Baron  Dieskau  estimated  them  at  a  thousands  Thd  English 
estimated  them  at  six  hundred,  seven  hundved^  and  eight 
hundred.  If  we  take  even  the  least  of  these  numbers,  Ifae 
French  must  have  foug^  with  the  utmost  bravery.  Few 
armies  keep  the  field  tiH  one  third  of  their  number  is  cut 
d#wn.  Among  those  whom  they  lost  were  a  French  Major- 
General,  Monsieur  de  St.  Pierre,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Indians ;  and  a  number  of  other  persons,  belonging  to  some  of 
the  principal  families  in  Canada*. 

On  their  retreat,  the  French  army  was  met  by  a  party  of 
New-Hampshire  soldiers,  difierenlly  estimated  firom  eigjhty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  commanded  by  Captain  Nathaniel 
Folsom,  and  joined  by  a  body  of  from  twenty  to  forty  of  New- 
York  troops,  under  Captain  M'Ginnes,  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  firom  the  field  of  battle.  Here  they  found  the  baggage 
of  the  French  army  under  die  care  of  a  guard,  whom  they 
attacked  and  dispersed.  Towards  sunset  Ae  remains  of  the 
French  army  began  to  appear.  Folsom  and  M'Ginnes  pested 
Aeur  men  in  the  forest  with  such  skill,  and  kept  up  till  night  a 
fire  so  weH-directed,  that  they  forced  the  enemy  from  the  groMid. 
Sis  men  only  were  lost  by  Folsom  and  M'Ginnes :  but  the 
latter  was  wounded,  and  soon  aftmr  died  of  his*  wounds.  Both 
he  and  his  companions  fought  with  great  gallantry.  In  con* 
sequence  of  this  engagemenC,  the  baggage  and  ammanition 
of  the  French  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
were  the  next  morning  conveyed  to  the  cantp. 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Lake  George :  on  many  ac- 
connts  a  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  It 
soon  followed  the  defeat  of  Gieneral  Braddock  on  the  Mo' 
noagahela.  Thi»  disastrous  event  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
the:  prectBding  July,  and  created  the  most  painful  sensations' 
hi  Great  BUtnin,  as  well  as  in  the  colonies.  It  was  a  period, 
tiierefore,  in<  which  suecess  was  peculiarly  welcome,  and  pro» 
dnced  the  best  effects.  Had  the  French  been  victorious,  they 
would  immediately  haire  taken  possession  of  Fort  Edward ; 
between  which  and  Albany  there  was  not  a  single  obstruction 

*  Letter  of  litote nant-^olunel  Pomeroy. 
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to  their  progress ;  as  their  commander  very  justly  declared  to 
them,  when  urging  them  to  march  against  that  fortress. 
Where  a  stop  would  have  been  put  to  their  career  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture. 

A  great  p»rt  of  the  importance  of  most  battles  lies  in  the 
impression,  which  they  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  contending: 
nations,  and  in  the  conse(|uent  energy  or  languor  of  their 
efforts.  Few  events,  of  no  greater  magnitude,  leave  stronger 
impressions  than  resulted  from  the  battle  of  Lake  George. 
An  universal  exultation  was  diffused  through  the  British  em- 
pire, especially  through  the  colonies  ;  and  there  is  no  impro- 
bability in  the  supposition,  that  the  measures,  afterwards 
adopted  in  a  war,  more  glorious  than  any  which  had  been  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  received  a  part  of  their 
vigour  from  the  buttle  of  Lake  George. 

His  majesty  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  event  of  this 
battle,  that  he  created  General  J(»hnson  a  baronet ;  and  the 
parliament  voted  him  a  present  of  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

General  Lvman,  to  whom  the  nation  was  indebted  for  the 
whole  of  those  advantages,  was  forgotten  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  or  more  probably  was  unknown  as  an  agent 
in  the  ac(|uisition  of  this  victory.  His  only  retribution  was» 
that  the  govtTnment  and  pei>plo,  whom  he  immediately  served, 
disregarding  the  base  attacks  upon  his  character,  did  justice  to 
his  merits  by  public  as  well  as  pri\ate  testimonies  of  their 
esteem,  particularly  by  continuing  him  in  the  honourable  sta- 
tions, which  he  had  before  filled. 

Hendrick  had  lived  to  this  day  with  singular  honour,  and 
died  fighting  with  a  spirit  not  to  be  excelled.  He  was  at  tUs 
time  from  sixty  to  sixty-fivo  years  of  age.  His  head  was 
vered  with  white  loi'ks,  and,  what  is  uncommon  among 
he  was  ccrpulent*.  Immediately  before  Colonel  Williams 
began  his  march,  he  mounted  a  stage,  and  harangued  his  peo- 
ple. He  had  a  strong,  masculine  voice ;  and,  it  was  thooght» 
might  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile :  a 
fact,  which,  to  my  own  view,  has  diffused  a  new  degree  of 

*  J.  Burt,   Eiq. 
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probability  oyer  Homei^s  representations  of  the  effects  pro* 
duced  by  the  speeches  and  shouts  of  his  heroes.  lieutenant* 
Colonel  Pomeroy,  who  was  present,  and  heard  this  efiusion 
of  Indmn  eloquence,  told  me,  that,  although  he  did  not  un* 
derstand  a  word  of  the  language,  yet  such  was  the  ammation 
of  Hendrick,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  force  of  his  gesture,  the 
strength  of  h»  emphasis,  the  apparent  propriety  of  the  in- 
flexions of  his  voice,  and  the  natural  appearance  of  his  whole 
manner,  that  himself  was  more  deeply  affected  with  this  speech, 
than  with  any  other  which  he  had  ever  heard.  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Gazette,  Sept.  25,  1755,  he  is  styled  "  the  famous 
Hendrick,  a  renowned  Indian  warrior  among  the  Mohawks;** 
and  it  is  said,  that  his  son,  being  told  that  his  father  was 
killed,  giving  the  usual  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions, 
and  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on  his  left  breast,  swore,  that 
his  father  was  still  alive  in  that  place,  and  that  there  stood 
his  son. 

Baron  Dieskau  was  conveyed  from  Albany  to  New- York, 
and  from  thence  to  England,  where  soon  after  he  died.  He 
was  an  excellent  officer,  possessed  very  honourable  feelings, 
and  was  adorned  with  highly  polished  manners.  I  know  of 
but  one  stain  upon  his  character.  Before  his  engagement 
with  Colonel  Williams*s  corps,  he  gave  orders  to  his  troops 
neither  to  give  nor  take  quarter*.  As  there  was  nothing, 
either  in  the  nature  of  his  enterprise,  or  in  his  circumstances, 
to  justify  this  rigour ;  it  is  to  be  accounted  one  of  those  speci- 
meai  of  barbarity,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  too  fre- 
quently disgrac*.e  the  human  character. 

The  remainder  of  the  campaign  was  idled  away  by  General 
Johnson  in  doing  nothing.  A  person  who  has  examined  the 
French  works  at  Crown  Point  will  perceive,  that  he  might 
easily  have  possessed  himself  of  this  fortress,  had  he  made  the 
attempt,  as  it  is  entirely  commanded  by  rising  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Instead  of  this,  the  French,  immediately 
after  their  panic  was  jver,  erected  a  fortification  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  fifteen  miles  higher  up  Lake  Champlain ;  and  fixed 
themselves  so  much  farther  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Bri- 
possetsions. 

•  r)r.  WUlianu't  Letter. 
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I  have  been  thus  miinite  in  the  history  of  this  batfle^  doI 
only  on  account  of  its  inherent  importance^  but  also  becanse^I 
conceive  it  has  never  been  fairly  and  fully  laid  bef<we  the 
public.  To  General  Lyman,  particularlyp  justice  has  aeyer 
been  done;  and  but  for  me  would  probably  never  be  done.  I 
hope  you  will  think  this  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  length  of 
the  detail. 

I  am»  Sir,  flee. 


LBTTEB  IV. 


Attack  on  Fart    WilKam  Hemry.     OaOant  D€f€mc§  &y 

Colonel  Monroe.     Capitulation  and  Maeeacre.    Oeneral 

WeWe  Expedition  to  Ticonderoga.    Retreat  of  the  Eng- 

liek  Army.    Journey   continued.    Dalion.     Partridge- 

jield.     Wortkington.     CkeeterJUld.     Weet-Hampton. 

Dbar  Sir; 

I  MBNTIONBD  in  a  preceding  Letter  the  ntnation 
■nd  appearance  of  Fort  William  Henry,  and  obtenred,  thai 
it  was  a  square  structure,  with  regular  bastions  at  the  angtes, 
bordered  on  the  east  and  south  sides  by  a  swamp*  on  the  west 
by  a  Talley,  and  on  the  north  by  the  beach  of  Lake  George. 
On  what  principles  such  a  work  could  have  been  erected  in 
this  spot  is  to  me  inexplicable.  Its  site  is  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  waters  of  the  lake.  By  the  lands  in  the  vicinity, 
west  and  north-west,  it  is  overlooked,  and  perfectly  com- 
manded by  the  eminence  on  which  Fort  George  was  after- 
wards built.  I  confess  myself  to  be  an  imperfect  judge  of 
military  operations ;  but  among  all  the  fortresses  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge,  this,  so  far  as  its  situation  is  concerned, 
'appears  to  have  been  the  least  fitted  to  answer  the  design 
Ibr  which  it  was  built  To  Indians  it  might  be  formidable. 
Against  the  approaches  of  a  regular  army  it  could  furnish 
little  protection. 

In  the  year  17S7,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  was  appointed 
eemmander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America;  and 
saw  himself,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  at  the  head 
of  twelve  thousand  regular  troops,  and  perhaps  as  many  fNro- 
vineiaU.     Instead  of  warrhing  directly  against  the  French  in 
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Canada,  as  hod  been  expected,  his  lordship  sailed  for  Halilajc» 
with  six  thousand  men,  with  an  intention  to  direct  his  foroa 
against  Louisboiirg.  Here,  however,  he  received  infonnatioBy 
that  a  fleet  from  Brest  had  brought  a  strong  reinforcement  to 
the  garrison,  amoimting  now  to  six  thousand  reg^olan ;  and  that 
the  harbour  was  defended  by  seventeen  ships  of  the  line.  His 
lordship,  therefore,  gave  over  the  expedition  to  Loaisboiurgy 
and  in  the  close  of  August  returned  to  Kew-York. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  having  ob- 
tained ample  information  of  the  situation  of  his  enenues, 
ceeded  with  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men,  iocluding 
rous  body  of  Indians  from  Ticonderoga,  up  I^ke  Greoige,  to 
attack  Fort  William  Henry,  garrisoned  at  that  time,  as  is  nid, 
with  about  three  thousand,  principally  regular  troops.  Early 
in  the  season  the  Marquis  had  made  three  different  attacks 
upon  the  same  fortress,  all  of  which  had  been  defeated  by 
the  skill  and  roiirap^e  of  the  c^arrison,  and  Colonel  Monroet  its 
brave  commander.  To  retrieve  his  own  credit,  therefore,  as 
well  as  to  operate  against  the  British  nation,  he  proceeded 
upon  this  enterprise  with  not  a  little  zeal  and  alacrity.  Ths 
first  night  he  landed  on  a  point,  culled  from  this  fact  Freacb* 
man*s  point ;  about  sixteen  milos  from  the  head  of  the  lake. 
The  next  evening  he  landed  again  on  the  west  side,  about 
two  miles  from  I-'ort  William  Henry.  The  following  mon- 
ing  he  appeared  before  the  fort,  and  sent  this  letter  to  CoIomI 
Monroe. 

August  Sd,  1757. 

Sir; — I  have  this  mominp:  invested  vour  place  with  a 
numerous  army,  a  superior  artillery,  and  all  the  savages  fiasa 
the  higher  parts  of  the  country ;  the  cruelty  of  which  a  de* 
tachment  of  your  garrison  have  lately  too  much  expeiieaced- 
I  am  oblig<*d  in  humanity  to  desire  you  to  surrender  your  fiwL 
I  have  it  yet  in  my  power  to  restrain  the  savages,  and  oblige 
them  to  obsene  a  capitulation,  as  hitherto  none  of  them  bsM 
been  killed,  which  will  not  be  in  my  power  ia  other  circnos* 
stances ;  and  your  insisting  on  defending  your  fort  can  only 
retard  the  loss  of  it  a  few  days,  and  must  oi'  necessity  expose 
an  unlucky  garrison,  who  can  receive  no  succour,  coiisidernif 
the  precautions  I  have  taken.     I  demand  a  decisive 
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iouBediiiteiy ;  for  which  purpose  I  have  sent  you  the  Sieur 
Fantbrune,  one  of  my  aid  de  camps.  Yoo  may  credit  what  he 
will  inform  yoo  as  from  me. 

I  am  with  respect,  Sir» 

Your  most  humble, 

most  obedient  Servant, 

Montcalm. 

To  this  demand  Monroe  verbally  and  laconically  replied 
to  the  messenger,  "  Tell  Monsieur  Montcalm,  that  I  reject  his 
proposal  with  disdain ;  and  that  I  will  defend  the  fort  while 
I  have  a  man  able  to  fire  a  gun." 

The  marquis  pushed  his  operations  with  vigour.  Six  days 
the  fort  was  defended  with  unabated  resolution,  in  full  ex- 
pectation of  assistance  from  General  Webb,  who  lay  at  Fort 
Edward,  fiHeen  miles  distant,  with  an  army  of  four  thousand 
men.  A  capitulation  was  therefore  concluded.  The  principal 
articles  stipulated  were,  that  the  public  property  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  French ;  that  the  garrison  should  march 
out  with  the  honours  of  war,  with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  a 
field-piece ;  and  that  the?  should  be  protected  from  the  out- 
rages of  the  Indians.  The  last  of  these  articles  was  violated 
in  the  most  shameful  manner.  The  garrison,  instead  of  being 
protected,  had  marched  but  a  little  distance,  when  the  savages 
fell  upon  them  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  butchered  a  great 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  barbarity  displayed  in  this  massacre.  It  will  be  unne- 
eessary  for  me  to  particularize  these  enormities,  after  havi 
given  you  so  many  accounts  of  Indian  ferocity ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  number  of  those  lo  were  I  led. 
Of  the  New- Hampshire  regiment,  which  brou]  i 

aad  snffiEHred  the  most,  eighty  were  lost  out  of  »  nd  . 
Carver  makes  the  whole  number  who  were  si  d 

hundred.     The  transaction  filled  the  col       s  wi 

horror.     I  was  a  little  child  when  it  took        e,  i    1  < 
remember  the  strong  emotions  which  it  everyw      e  exc 
and  which,  hitherto,  time  has  not  been  able  to  <        »•    F 
that  day  to  the  present  it  has  be^  ly  I 

the  emphatical  appellation  of  the  e      [ 

Henry. 
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Various  eflbrts  have  been  very  oonpbiMBtly  made,  on  boCh 
sides  of  the  Atlaiitic»  to  exculpate  die  MarqiuB  de  M onloabi 
from  the  blame,  which  he  merited  in  this  aflUr.  In  my  own 
▼iew,  the  gentlemen  concerned  exhibit  more  of  the  spirit  of 
chiyalry  than  of  equity  or  truth.  The  marqois  had,  the  pro- 
ceding  year»  violated  the  conditions  on  which  the  fort  at  Oswego 
had  been  surrendered  to  him.  He  had  permitted  the  sstvagoa, 
on  that  occasion  also^  to  insnlt  and  rob  the  garrison,  massacre 
se? oral  of  the  men  on  the  parade,  and  Lieutenant  De  La 
Court,  who  had  been  wounded  in  his  tent,  and  to  scalp  aD  dm 
sick  in  the  hospital.  To  close  the  scene,  he  delivered  op 
twenty  of  the  garrison,  in  lieu  of  twenty  Indians  who  hod 
been  killed,  to  be  disposed  of  as  these  tigers  in  human  shape 
should  think  proper.  The  attempt  to  vindicate  such  a  man  as 
this  violates  every  feeling  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  certainlj 
must  be  a  very  idle  employment.  On  the  present  oocanoB, 
either  no  guard  at  all,  or  none  that  was  at  all  competent,  waa 
furnished  to  the  prisoners.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  a  single 
effort  was  made  by  the  French  general  to  preserve  them.  Oo 
the  contrary,  the  marquis,  although  he  would  not  probably 
have  butchered  them  himself,  was  more  willing  to  yield  tip 
these  unhappy  people  to  plunder  and  death,  than  to  hamd 
offending  his  Indian  allies.  That  he  could  have  restraiiied 
these  wretches  there  cannot  be  a  rational  doubt.  Let  those, 
who  question  it,  remember  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  at  kail 
seven  thousand  men,  and  that  he  could  have  given  the  prisonen 
a  sufficient  guard  without  any  inconvenience  to  himself,  as  hi 
had  solemnly  stipulated.  Had  he  possessed  the  smallest  share 
of  humanity  or  honour,  the  prisoners,  taken  at  Oswego,  and  at 
Fort  William  Henry,  would  have  been  effectually  preserred 
from  plunder,  scalping,  and  death.  That  the  marquis  was 
brave  no  well-informed  man  can  doubt.  His  fmthlessnem  and 
inhumanity  are  equally  indubitable*. 

*  Had  these  been  solitary  cases  I  should  hare  hardly  thought  it  praparta 
insist  on  them.    This,  however,  is  very  far  from  beiiiK  the  fiut. 

(a  the  year  1093,  the  commandaut  of  Michilmackinac,  fiodina  that  iha 
Dionondadies  had  thoughts  of  making  peace  with  the  Six  Nations,  ftta 
them  a  public  invitaiioo  to  feast  on  the  soup,  which  was  to  ba  nadaof  a 
prisoner  whom  the  Dionondadies  had  delivered  up  to  the  Frcocb.  Ths 
fhitainais,  or  I 'taw  aw  as,  were  in  a  particular  manner  invited  to  tha 
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/  The  gaUanlry  and  good  condvot  of  Colonel  Momtoo  merit 
the  higbeet  praise.    He  began  Ike  defenee  of  HaB  fori  wMi 
the  Adleft  expeetatioiis  of  assistance  from  General  Webb. 
That  officer  bad  foor  Aoiisand  men  at  Fort  Edward,  and  had 
raoeivad  timel  j  notice  of  the  danger,  iribicb  threatened  Colonel 
Monroe.    Six  days,  after  this  notice  was  ghren,  the  fott  hi^ 
ont.   Aperson,  who  has  been  ontUs  ground^  and  walked  oyer 
its  ennrons,  wtU  be  astonished,  that  it  was  not  smrrendered  at 
die  fint  sommons,  and  no4  less  astonidied,  that  a  fort  was  ersr 
eieeted  on  such  a  spot    Had  it  been  erected  n^iere  Fort 
Gteorge  afterwards  stood,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
two  forlongs,  and  been  properly  furnished  with  provisions  and 
other  means  of  defence,  Montcalm  woold  have  been  compelled 
to  retom  without  aooompKsUng  hb  object. 
-  By  a  letter  in  my  possession,  written  from  Albany,  August 
15th,  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  at  Fort  Edward  on  the  9th, 
the  day  et  the  surrender,  it  appears,  that  a  council  of  war  was 
held  by  Colonel  Monroe  that  morning.    It  was  then  announced^ 
that  no  succour  could  be  expected,  and  that  ten  pieces  of 
artSlery  had  been  burst  durmg  Ae  drfence,  and  Aose  the 
largest  in  the  possession  oi  the  garrison.    It  was  determined, 
therefore,  that  any  further  efforts  to  resist  the  enemy  would 
be  useless. 

tiimiient.  The  story  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on  this  miserable  mao,  as  re- 
Hlt9i  hy  Dr.  Golden,  is  too  long  to  be  copied  in  tlus  note.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
ikak  aFrencfaman  began  the  tragedy  by  broiling  the  flesh  of  the  prisoner 
fr^  bis  tpes  to  his  knees  with  the  red-hot  barrel  of  a  gun,  and  that,  as  ba 
became  tired,  he  was  relieved  by  others  in  euccessioB ;  that  to  another  pait 
of  his  body  they  applied  a  red-hot  frying-pan ;  that  one  of  the  company  split 
m  furrow  from  his  shoulder  to  the  garter,  and,  filling  it  with  gun-powder,  ast 
fire  to  it ;  that,  when  his  throat  became  to  parched  as  to  prevent  him  frooi 
crjitng  oat,  they  gave  him  water,  that  he  might  eontittoe  his  cries ;  that  thsy 
tbap  took  oflF  his  scalps  and  threw  boming  coals  upon  bis  skull ;  and  tiui^ 
having  finally  knocked  him  on  the  head  with  a  stone,  every  ons  cot  m  iliQa 
from  his  body,  to  conclude  the  tragedy  with  a  feast. 

In  1690,  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  the  ablest  governor  whom  the  Frendi 
Aver  eent  to  Canada,  a  nobleman  of  high  distinction,  a  man  of  letters,  and 
edocated  in  a  polished  cotut,  condemned  two  piisoners  of  the  Iroquois  to  ba 
hunt  to  death  at  Montreal,  in  order  to  terrify  their  countrymen.  One  of 
these  onbappy  man  escaped  from  the  agoniet  intended  for  him  by  potting 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  The  other,  under  the  eye  of  thu  very  nobleman. 
Wis  toftmed  tnamannar  stiX  more  eicmciating  than  that  wMch  hat  been 
recited.— CoUbn,  vol.  i,  p.  143,  145, 194,  195. 
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The  same  writer  declares,  that  Colonels  Monroe  and  Yoimgp 
with  several  officers  and  about  three  hundred  men,  some  of 
whom  had  been  rescued  by  Montcalm  from  the  savages,  were 
with  the  French  army  after  the  massacre;  having,  as  tbe 
letter-writer  supposes,  returned,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 

butchery. 

The  character  of  General  Webb  will  never  be  cleansed  from 
the  stain  which  was  left  upon  it  by  the  part  which  he  took  in 
these  transactions.     Although  he  perfectly  knew  the  situation 
of  the  garrison,  yet  he  neither  sent  them  assistance,  nor  com- 
municated to  the  country  the  knowledge  of  their  danger.     It 
deserves  to  be  known,  that  Sir  William  Johnson,  after  venr 
importunate  solicitations,  obtained  leave  from  General  Webb 
to  march  with  as  many  of  the  provincials  at  Fort  Edward,  then 
under  his  immediate  command,  as  would  volunteer  in  the  ser- 
vice,  to   the  relief  of  Monroe.     At  the  beat  of  the  drum  the 
provincials  turned  out,  nearly  to  a  man,  and  immediately  made 
themselves  readv  to  march.     After  thev  had  been  under  armi 
almost  the  whole  day.  Sir  William,  returning  from  head  quar- 
ters, informed  the  soldiers,  that  the  (^t^niTal  had  forbidden  them 
to  march.      The  soldiers  weri'  inexpressibly  mortified;  and, 
while  they  were  nianifestiii<;  their  indip^nation  by  groans,  the 
tears  trickled  copiously  down  the  cheeks  of  their  commander^ 
as  he  turned  from  the  troops  towards  his  t<»nt*. 

Webb  appears  evidtMitly  to  have  taken  his  determination 
from  the  beginning ;  and,  whether  he  acted  from  fear,  or  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment,  remained  immovable.  Instead  of 
sending  a  body  of  troops  to  relieve  the  ;^arrison,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Monroe,  advising  him  to  surrender  the  fort. 
Two  more  absolutely  inefficient  men,  than  the  Earl  of  Loudoun 
and  General  Webb,  have  rarely  been  employed  in  important 
military  commands,  in  the  same  country,  during  tbe  same 
campaign. 

The  campaign  of  the  preceding  year  closed  on  the  side  of 
the  English  with  absolute  disgrace.  That  of  the  following  year 
was  opened  ir.  this  region  with  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  for- 
tress of  Ticonderogn.  For  this  purpose  ten  thousand  provin- 
cial troops,  and  between  six  and  seven  thousand  regulars, 

*  Thi^  aiMrciioic  I  ivcciiul  tnim  Cnptain  Nnble,  mHo  mm  pretcui  at  ibc 
whole  •cenr. 
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assembled  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  in  the  beginning  of 
July»  under  the  command  of  General  Abercrombie.  On  the 
5th  the  whole  army,  except  a  reserve  left  for  the  protection 
of  this  spot,  embarked  in  a  thousand  and  thirty-five  boats,  with 
all  the  splendour  of  military  parade.  The  morning  was  re- 
markably bright  and  beautiful,  and  the  fleet  moved  with  exact 
regularity  to  the  sound  of  fine  martial  music;  the  ensigns  waved 
and  glittered  in  the  sun-beams,  and  the  anticipation  of  future 
triumph  shone  in  every  eye.  Above,  beneath,  around,  the 
scenery  was  that  of  enchantment ;  and  rarely  has  the  sun,  since 
that  luminary  was  first  lighted  up  in  the  heavens,  dawned  on 
such  a  complication  of  beauty  and  magnificence. 

The  next  morning  the  army  landed  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lake  without  opposition,  at  the  very  spot  where  we  moored 
our  boat,  and,  formed  in  four  columns,  began  their  march  to- 
wards Ticonderoga.     A  person,  who  has  seen  this  ground  at 
the  present  time,  will  easily  believe,  that,  when  the  forests 
were  standing,  such  an  order  of  march  was  impracticable. 
Accordingly,  under  the  direction  of  unskilful  guides,  and  by 
means  of  the  interruption  presented  by  the  forests,  they  fell 
into  confusion.     At  this  moment  Lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of 
the  right  centre  column,  fell  in  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy,  who,  at  the  approach  of  the  English  army,  had  fled 
from    the    lauding,  and  were  making  their  escape  towards 
Ticonderoga.     This  party  had,  also,  been  bewildered  in  the 
forest  and  lost  their  way.     They  immediately  fired  upon  the 
English,  and  at  the  first  discharge  killed  Lord  Howe.     The 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  sound  of  the  war-hoop,  and  the 
faU  of  their  commander,  threw  the  centre  column  into  con- 
fusion.    The  provincials,  however,  being  versed  in  this  mode 
of  fighting,  resolutely  attacked  and  destroyed  the  party.    Near 
three  hundred  of  them  were  killed,  and  a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  taken  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  very  few  on  the  side  of 
the  English.     The  loss  of  Lord  Howe  was,  however,  that  of 
a  host.     This  young  nobleman  assembled  in  his  person  an 
ahnost    singular  combination  of  excellencies.      To  superior 
talents,  courage,  activity,  and  exactness  of  discipline,  he  added 
an  exalted   spirit,    expansive  generosity,   accomplished   and 
engaging  manners,  and  peculiar  sweetness  of  disposition.    He 
was  at  once  the  soul  and  idol  of  the  armv,  and  is  still  remem- 
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bered  in  this  coantry  with  an  attachment,  which  will  scvcdy 
be  obliterated  for  a  long  period  to  come. 

The  troops  were  remanded  to  the  landing.  The  next  daj, 
July  6th,  Colonel  Bradstreet  was  detached  to  take  poisesnon 
of  a  mill,  at  the  great  full  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  principal  engineer  was  sent  to  recon- 
noitre the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy. 

The  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  stands  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  on  a  peninsula,  washed  on  one 
side  by  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  here  a  considerable  creek, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  cove,  setting  back  from  lake  Champfain. 
The  French  lines  were  drawn  across  the  peninsula,  at  its 
junction  with  the  main,  and  were  defended  by  two  redoubta, 
and  by  a  strong  and  very  deep  abattis  without.  They  are  said 
by  historians  to  have  been  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  When  I 
saw  them  they  were  not  more  than  four,  and  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  they  ever  were  six. 

The  engineer  returned  with  a  report,  that  the  works,  being 
unfinished,  might  be  attempted  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
Dispositions  were  accordingly  made  for  the  attack.  The  aimy 
marched  up  to  the  works  with  u  resolution  worthy  of  better 
circumstances.  In  their  approach  they  were  perfectly  exposed- 
to  the  whole  fire  of  an  enemy  completely  covered.  In  this 
situation  the  abattis  proved  an  almost  insuperable  hindrance  to 
these  gallant  men,  in  their  attempts  to  reach  the  lines.  Over 
tliis  dreadfiil  obstacle  they  made  their  way  so  slowly,  that  the 
French  had  time  to  shoot  them  at  their  leisure.  Three  times 
they  were  repulsed,  and  as  often  returned  to  the  charge.  At 
the  end  of  four  hours,  however,  after  a  series  of  efforts  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  soldiers  of  Caesar,  and  an  ex- 
hibition of  courage  which  rivalled  the  most  romantic  days  of 
chivalry,  the  army  was  ordered  to  retire.  No  corps  suffeie4 
so  much  as  the  Highlanders.  These  intrepid  men  moonted 
the  works  three  successive  times,  and  drove  the  enemy  firosi 
that  part  of  them  which  was  in  their  course^.  Had  they  been 
supported  (a  thing  perliaps  impossible),  the  works  would  p»- 
beUy  have  been  carried. 

*  Letter  fmni  Lake  (ieor]^,  written  by  an  officer  Alter  the  return  of  tht 
mtmy  to  that  place,  Ju\j  lOth,  and  pubUtbed  in  the  New  Ameimn  M»- 
gasine. 
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The  lost  of  the  English  on  this  occasion  amounted  in  killed* 
wounded,  and  missing,  to  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four.  It 
fell  chiefly  on  the  regulars,  to  whom  the  attack  was  principally 
entrusted.  The  French  lost  three  or  four  oflkers  and  a  small 
number  of  privates. 

The  garrison  is  commonly  said  by  historians  to  have  consisted 
of  six  thousand  men.  A  plain,  sensible  Frenchman,  who  was  a 
Serjeant  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  told  an 
acquaintance  of  mine*  that  the  whole  number  was  but  twelve 
hundred ;  that  not  one  of  them  dreamed  of  being  able  to 
defend  the  works ;  that  they,  however,  determined  to  make  a 
show  of  defence,  till  they  should  see  what  measures  the 
English  would  take  \  and  diat,  when  they  saw  them  marching 
up  with  such  a  naked  exposure  to  their  cannon,  they  began  to 
believe  that  they  should  give  a  good  account  of  them.  *'  But," 
he  added,  "  the  attempt  seemed  to  the  garrison  so  destitute  of 
common  sense,  that  they  could  hardly  believe  their  own  eyes 
when  they  saw  the  English  army  approach." 

General  Abercrombie,  during  the  battle,  remained  at  the 
taw-mill  mentioned  above,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
lines.  Of  course  he  saw  no  part  of  the  engagement,  took  no 
part  in  regulating  the  movements  of  his  army,  and  might  as 
well  have  been  in  England  as  at  the  saw-mill.  Immediately 
after  the  troops  had  quitted  the  lines  he  directed  them  to 
return  to  Fort  Creorge,  where  they  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
the  succeeding  day. 

Probably  there  was  never  a  more  ill-devised  and  ill-con- 
ducted enterprise.  This  opinion  I  had  heard  given  by  my  own 
cooBtryflien  of  all  descriptions  from  my  childhood.  The 
retreat  of  General  St.  Clair,  at  the  approach  of  General  Bar- 
goyne,  has  also  been  justified,  because  it  was  said  the  works  of 
Tieoaderoga  were  untenable,  being  commanded  by  Qfount 
Independence,  in  Vermont,  aad  by  Sugar-Hill,  or  Mount 
Defiance,  which  rises  south  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  this  ground  for  my  own 
satisfaction.  Two  cannon  from  Sugar-Hill  would  have  pro* 
bably  driven  the  French  both  from  the  lines  and  the  fort,  aad 
General  Bnrgoyne  proved  afterwards,  that  there  would  hare 
heen  no  diiBculty  in  oomwying  them  to  the  raaumt  A  single 
hmr  woald  have  heen  amply  tniWfwit  to  have  swept  Ike 
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peninsula  clean.  It  b  a  melancholy  refiection^  that  between 
five  and  six  hundred  brave  men  were  killed  outright ;  tiiat  so 
many  more  died  of  their  wounds  as  to  make  the  whole  number 
one  thousand ;  that  five  hundred  more  were  probably  made 
cripples  through  life ;  and  that  upwards  of  four  hundred  more 
were  obliged  to  suffer  pain  from  their  wounds,  often  ex- 
cruciating, and  sometimes  long  continued^  in  a  fmitlem 
attempt  to  accomplish  that,  which  one  hundred  men  might  hare 
accomplished  without  thn  loss  of  a  single  life,  and  without 
even  a  wound. 

But  the  truth  is.  General  Abercrombie  examined  nothing 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  never  went  near  enough  to  the  scene 
of  action  to  know  what  could  and  what  could  not  be  done, 
with  either  success  or  safety.  His  orders  were  given  in  con- 
sequence of  hearsay  accounts.  Not  a  cannon  was  brought  up 
to  the  lines.  The  weak,  unfinished  parts  of  them,  where 
a  breach  might  have  been  made,  were  neglected ;  and  the 
parts,  which  had  been  effectually  secured,  were  chosen  as  the 
place  of  attack. 

The  retreat  was  almost  as  unhappy,  and  quite  as  causelem. 
The  armv  still  consisted  of  fourteen  thousand  effective  men, 
while  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  at  the  utmost  computa- 
tion, certainly  amounted  to  little  more  than  three.  Not  a 
doubt,  therefore,  could  be  rationally  entertained  concerning 
the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga,  if  the  siege  should  he  prosecuted 
with  prudence  and  vigour. 

During  the  campaign  of  the  preceding  year,  Colonel  Brad- 
street,  a  brave  and  active  oflirer,  who  had  defeated  a  party  of 
the  French  and  savages,  having  learned  from  some  prisoners, 
which  he  took  during  the  engagement,  that  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm  was  proceeding  towards  Oswego,  gave  immediate 
intelligence  of  the  danger  to  General  Abercrombie,  then  at 
Albany,  with  an  armv  under  his  command  of  near  ten  thousand 
men.  The  only  effect  of  this  intelligence,  which  was  received 
early  in  July,  was  to  excite  a  little  talk  about  relieving 
Oswego,  without  a  single  effort  made  for  that  purpose  until 
the  12th  of  August.  Then  General  Webb  lefl  Albany  with  a 
body  of  troops,  and  began  his  mart*h  towards  the  post  of 
danger.  On  the  14th  the  fort  was  surrendered.  This  condnct 
left  a  di^p  stain  upon  the  character  of  General  Abercrombie. 
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The  tmntaetioBS  at  Ticonderoga  rendered  this  stam  indeKble. 
The  general  was  pronounced  to  be  in  fain  dotage ;  the  attack 
on  the  French  to  have  been  delirioas ;  and  the  retreat  to  have 
been  the  combined  result  of  folly  and  fear. 

The  remainder  of  the  campaign  was»  in  this  quarter,  spent 
in  doing  nothing. 

We  spent  Sunday,  October  8d,  at  Saratoga. 

On  Monday  morning,  October  4th,  we  proceeded  across  the 
Hudson,  through  Easton  and  Cambridge,  to  Hoosac  Falls, 
where  we  lodged. 

We  left  Hoosac  in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  to 
Williamstown,  and  thence  directly  to  Pittsfield.  The  next  day 
we  reached  Wortfaington,  through  Dalton  and  PartridgefieldU 
The  next  day  we  proceeded  to  Northampton,  and  thence  at 
our  leisure  returned  to  New-Haven. 

Every  thing  of  any  importance  in  this  part  of  our  journey 
has  been  already  described,  except  what  relates  to  Dal- 
ton, Partridgefield,  Worthington,  Chesterfield,  and  West- 
Hampton. 

Dalton  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Hooestennuc.  It  was 
anciently  a  part  of  Pittsfield,  and  was  incorporated  March 
2(Hh,  1784.  Its  surface  b  either  level,  or  formed  of  very 
moderate  elevations.  The  soil  is  good.  The  inhabitants  live 
dispersed  on  plantations  throughout  the  township,  and  form 
one  congregation.  In  the  year  1790,  their  number  amounted 
to  554 ;  in  1800,  to  859 ;  and,  in  1810,  to  779.  The  township 
is  small. 

Pttrtridgefield  is  the  first  township  on  the  western  ridge  of 
the  Green  Mountains  in  this  quarter.  The  elevation  on  which 
it  lies  is  lofty.  The  surface  is  not  destitute  of  beauty,  and  is 
muf^naBj  distributed  into  farms.  The  soil  is  cold,  but  other- 
wise tolerably  good,  producing  grass  in  abundance.  The 
inliaiiitants  have  built  themselves  a  good  church,  and  a  few  of 
ikem  have  good  houses. 

TUs  township  is  commonly  believed  to  have  a  severer 
^Buite  than  any  other  in  this  state.  The  snow  falls  and  lies 
earlier,  and  continues  later,  than  on  most  parts  even  of  these 
BMuntains.  The  summer  is  short  and  cool,  not  unfrequently 
ao  amdi  so  as  not  to  ripen  maiae.     Partridgefield  was  in- 
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corporated  in  1771,  and  Gontains  a  Ptosbyterian  and  a  BaptisI 
congregation.  In  1790  it  contained  1,041  inhaUtanti ;  in 
1800, 1,961.  In  1804,  the  towndiip  of  Hinsdale  was  taken 
partly  from  Partridgefield  and  partly  from  Dalton.  In  1810^ . 
Pern,  the  name  given  to  the  remainiog  part  of  Partridgefield. 
contained  912,  and  Hinsdale  822.  In  the  year  1800,  Paiw 
tridgefield  and  Dalton  contained  2,220;  and,  in  1810,  Ae 
three  townships  contained  2,518. 

Worthington  lies  immediately  east  of  Partridgefield,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Green  Mountain  range,  and  is  one  of  the  beat 
townships  fonnd  in  this  elevated  region.  Its  surface  is  hand- 
some  and  pleasant,  and  its  soil  rich.  It  yields  wheat  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  has  a  plenty  of  fruit,  and  fnmishea 
excellent  cider  for  the  market.  The  inhabitants  have  built  a 
considerable  number  of  good  houses  along  the  road,  and  hold 
a  respectable  standing  for  industry,  good  order,  morals,  and 
religion.  Worthington  was  incorporated  in  1768,  and  con- 
tains one  Presbyterian  congregation.  In  1790,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  1,116;  in  1800,  1,229 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,99L 

Chesterfield  lies  on  the  eastern  border  of  Worthington,  and 
occupies  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  fins 
quarter.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  less  pleasant,  and  tba 
soil  less  rich  than  those  of  Worthington.  It  is,  however,  very 
productive  of  grass.  In  most  respects  it  differs  little  from 
the  preceding  townships. 

Near  the  western  border  of  Chesterfield  runs  Agawam  river. 
Below  the  bridge,  on  which  it  is  crossed,  its  channel  may  be 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  During  a  long  succession  of  ages  it 
has  been  worn  down  in  a  solid  body  of  rock.  The  chasm  is  on 
both  sides  nearly  perpendicular,  descending  from  six  to  thirty 
feet  in  different  places,  and  appearing  like  a  vast  trench,  dug 
by  human  hands.  Its  direction  is  somewhat  winding,  but  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  a  straight  line,  that  it  may  be  traced  froai< 
the  bridge  not  far  from  one-sixth  of  a  mile. 

In  1790.  Chesterfield  contained  1,189  inhabitants;  in  1800, 
1,923;  in  1810,  1,408.  These  are  distributed  into  two  con- 
gregations, a  Presbyterian  and  a  Baptist. 

West- Hampton  is  bounded  partly  on  Chesterfield,  aed 
partly  on  Norwich.     It  is  chiefly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
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CoDoecticut,  but  its  western  limit  lies  on  these  mountains.  Of 
course,  its  seasons  are  sensibly  milder  than  those  of  the  more 
elevated  townships.  The  soil  is  warm  and  moderately  rich. 
Peaches,  and  all  the  other  fruits  of  the  climate,  and  most  of  the 
productions  of  the  field,  grow  well.  The  inhabitants  are  in 
veiy  comfortable  circumstances. 

West- Hampton  was  originally  a  part  of  Northampton.  It 
was  incorporated  in  September,  1779,  and  includes  one 
Presbyterian  congregation.  In  1790,  it  contained  683  in- 
habitanU;  in  1800,  756;  in  1810,  798. 

I  am.  Sir,  fcc. 
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LETTER   I. 

North' Milford.  D$rhy.  Manufactory  at  HumphreysvilU. 
Hooestennuc  River.  Oxford.  Southbury.  New-Milford. 
Lakes  anciently  existing  in  the  Courses  of  Rivers. 

Dear  Sir; 

TuBSDAY,  September  17tb,  181I».  I  set  oat  on 
a  BecoDd  jonroey  to  Lake  George,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
M— — — ,  of  Virginia,  the  gentleman,  who,  in  the  year  1806, 
was  my  companion  in  a  journey  to  Boston.  My  primary 
object  in  choosing  this  route  was  to  explore  those  parts  of  the 
Hooestennuc,  which  I  had  not  hitherto  examined,  together 
with  the  whole  length  of  the  Hudson,  which  lies  between 
61en*8  Falls  and  the  ocean.  We  took  the  turnpike  road  from 
New-Haven  to  New-Milford,  which,  from  Derby,  lies  wholly 
on  the  east,  or  left  bank  of  the  Hooestennuc. 

After  passing  the  western  boundary  of  the  township  of 
New-Haven,  we  entered  the  parish  of  North-Milford.  The 
surface  of  this  parish  is  formed  of  easy  undulations.  The  soil 
is  rich,  and  the  bhabitants  are  industrious,  sober,  frugal,  and 
▼irtuous.  The  state  of  Connecticut  is  distingubhed,  perhaps, 
from  all  other  countries  by  a  commanding  regard  to  personal 
duuraoter. 

**  Here,  in  tnitb, 
Not  to  ijretence,  mio  b  etteeoi'd  u  mui. 
Not  here  bow  rich,  of  what  peculiar  blood, 
Or  nifice  high  ;  but  of  what  genuine  worth, 
Wliat  talents  bright  and  useful,  %«hat  good  deeds, 
What  pieij  to  Cud,  what  love  to  man. 
The  qiiastioo  it.    To  this  an  answer  fiur 
The  general  bean  sccuraa.** 
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The  people  of  North-Milford,  plain  as  they  are»  haTe  boill 
one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in  the  county  of  New-Hayen. 
and  have  thus  shown,  that  they  have  a  just  taste  for  the  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  a  proper  attachment  to  the  usefuL 

The  parish  consists  chiefly  of  plantations. 

The  road  from  New- Haven  to  Derby  is  excellent,  |nd« 
having  been  recently  laid  out  through  unoccupied  grounda,  is 
in  a  great  measure  solitary.  Planters,  however,  are  already 
multiplying  upon  it,  and  within  a  short  time  it  will  be  lined 
with  houses. 

On  the  hill,  south-east  of  Derby  landing,  there  is  a  rich  and 
beautiful  prospect.  The  Hooesteunnc,  here  a  noble^  navigaUe 
river,  is  in  full  view,  above  and  below,  for  several  miles. 
together  with  the  tracts  which  form  its  shores.  There  is  a 
beautiful  island  in  its  bosom.  A  considerable  number  of 
vessels  were  lying  at  the  wharfs  on  both  shores.  Several  in- 
tervals border  it  elegantly  on  the  west,  or  Huntington  side. 
The  houses  and  stores  at  Derby  landing,  and  those  at  the 
Huntington  landing  are  sprightly,  cheerful  objects;  anda 
immediately  above  Derby,  the  Naugatuc,  the  largest  tribntaiy 
stream  of  the  Hooestennuc,  winding  through  chains  of  rich* 
verdant  intervals,  presents  in  its  confluence  with  that  river  one 
of  the  finest  ormuments  of  landscape.  To  complete  the  pictoies 
several  ranges  of  rude  hills  form  a  fine  contrast  to  the  soft 
scenery  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  terminate  the  prospect 
on  every  side. 

The  Naugatuc  rises  in  the  Green  Mountains,  in  the  tewii- 
ship  of  Norfolk,  near  the  north  line  of  the  state.  Thence*  in  a 
course  generally  south,  it  passes  through  Winchester,  Toi^ 
rington,  Harwinton,  Plymouth,  Waterbury,  and  Oxford,  to 
Derby.  Its  size  is  that  of  the  Lower  Amonoosuc,  its  leiigdi 
about  fifty  miles,  its  current  rapid,  and,  when  swollen  hjf 
freshets,  as  it  often  is  very  suddenly,  violent  and  destnictiYa. 
It  furniahes  a  great  number  of  excellent  mill-seats,  and  is  ia 
many  places  lined  with  beautiful  intervals.  Notwithstanding 
the  roughness  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  its  bed  is 
worn  so  deep,  and  to  so  uniform  a  surface,  that  from  Wateiw 
bury  northward,  one  of  the  smoothest  and  most  level  turnpike 
roads  in  the  state  has  been  formed  on  its  banks. 

Derby  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1075.     At  that  tiBM», 
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boweTer,  there  were  but  twelre  families  in  the  township.  A 
part  of  it  was  parchased  in  1063,  and  a  few  planters  fixed 
themselves  here  in  1064.  The  remainder  was  purchased  in 
1667  and  1069.     Its  Indian  name  was  Pangasset. 

Derby  contains  two  parishes,  the  Town  and  Great- HiU, 
three  congregations,  and  four  churches.  Two  of  the  congrega- 
tions are  Presbyterian,  the  other  consists  of  Episcopalians, 
who  have  a  church  in  the  town,  and  another  at  Humphreys- 
ville.     Neither  of  the  congregations  is  large. 

The  surface  of  this  towuHhip  is  uneven.  The  hills  are  in 
several  instances  steep  and  rough.  The  soil  is  in  some  places 
fertile,  and  in  others  sandy  und  light.  The  valley  of  the  Nau- 
gatuc  is  pleasant. 

The  town  consists  of  about  seventy  or  eighty  decent  houses, 
chiefly  built  on  a  single  street  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nangatuc,  extending  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The 
Episcopal  church  is  a  neat,  modem  building ;  the  Presbyterian 
is  old  and  decayed. 

Several  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  commerce.  The 
Hooestennuc  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  moderate  size  to 
this  place.  Some  ship-building  is  carried  on  here,  and  upon 
the  opposite  shore.  In  the  year  1806,  a  company  was  incor- 
porated here,  by  the  name  of  the  Derby  Fishing  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  100,000  dollars ;  and,  in  the  year  1800,  a  bank 
was  estabUshed,  with  a  capital  of  the  same  amount*. 

There  is  an  academy  in  this  town;  but  for  several  years  it 
has,  I  beEeve,  been  litde  more  than  a  parochial  school. 

Within  the  limits  of  Derby,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
month  of  the  Nangatuc,  is  a  settlement,  named  by  the  legisla- 
ture Hnmphreysville,  from  the  Honourable  David  HnmplueySy 
Ibmerly  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  At 
this  place  a  ridge  of  rocks,  twenty  feet  in  height,  crosses  the 
river,  and  forms  a  perfect  dam  about  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tanee.  The  remaining  third  is  closed  by  an  artificial  dam.  The 
ftream  is  so  large  as  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  at  aD 
tines  fo?  any  woriis  which  will  probably  ever  be  erected  on 
tbt  spot.    Those  afaready  existing  are  a  gfistHnill,  a  saw-iniD» 

Both  hav#  tmoc  osatiil  to  #tiitw"  Jnv. 
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u  paper-mill,  a  woollen  manufactory,  and  a  cotton  manafiMtorjr, 
with  all  their  proper  appendages,  and  a  considerable  niimber  of 
other  buildings,  destined  to  be  the  residence  of  the  mannfae- 
turers,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

A  strong  current  of  water  in  a  channel,  cut  through  the  rook 
on  the  eastern  side,  sets  in  motion  all  the  machinery  employed 
in  these  buildings.  By  this  current  are  moved  the  grist-mill; 
two  newly-invented  shearing  machines ;  a  breaker  and  finisher 
for  canling  sheep's  wool;  a  machine  for  making  ravellings ;  two 
jennies  for  spinning  sheep's  wool,  under  the  roof  of  the  griaU 
mill ;  the  works  in  the  paper-mill ;  a  picker ;  two  more  carding*- 
machines  for  sheep*s  wool ;  and  a  billy  with  forty  spindles  ie  a 
third  building ;  a  fulling-mill ;  a  saw-mill,  employed  to  cat  the 
square  timber,  boards,  laths,  &c.,  for  the  different  edifices,  and 
to  shape  many  of  the  wooden  materials  for  the  machinery;  two 
more  fulling-mills  on  improved  principles,  immediately  ooB- 
nected  with  the  clothier  s  shop ;  and  the  various  machinery  in 
a  cotton  manufactory,  a  building  about  one  hundred  feet  long, 
thirty-six  wide,  and  of  four  stories,  capable  of  containing  two 
thousand  spindles,  with  all  their  necessary  apparatus. 

The  houses  can  accommodate  with  a  comfortable  resideaee 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Ten  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  will  furnish  comfurtuble  residences  for  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mon\  Gardens,  on  a  beautiful  plal  in 
the  rear  of  the  manufactories,  furnish  all  the  vegetables  neoe^ 
sarv  for  the  establishment. 

The  institution  contains  four  broad  and  eight  narrow  looas^ 
and  eighteen  stocking-frames. 

The  principal  part  of  the  labour  in  attending  the  macfainaijp 
in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  is  done  by 
and  children ;  the  former  hired  at  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
lar  per  week ;    the   latter,   apprentices,  who  aro  leguMj 
instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  wages  of  the  men  are  from  five  to  twenty-one  doUsn 
per  month. 

In  £uro}>e  great  complaints  have  been  made  of  mawifae* 
taring  establishments,  as  having  been  very  commonly  seats  of 
vice  and  disease.  General  Humphreys  began  this  with  a  de- 
termination (*ither  to  prevent  these  evib,  or,  if  this  could  not 
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be  done,  to  gire  up  the  design.  With  regard  to  the  health  of 
his  people,  it  is  soflfeient  to  obsenre,  that  from  the  year  18M 
to  the  year  1810,  not  an  bdividoal  belonging  to  the  institation 
died ;  and  it  is  belioTed,  that  among  no  otlier  equal  number  of 
persons  there  has  been  less  disease. 

With  respect  to  Tice  it  may  be  remariLed»  that  every  person 
who  is  discovered  to  be  openly  immoral  is  discharged. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  institution,  discreet  parents 
were  reluctant  to  place  their  children  in  it,  from  unfavoaraUe 
apprehensions  concerning  the  tendency  of  snch  establishments. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  offered  in  more  than  snflBcient 
numbers. 

In  1813,  the  legislature,  at  the  instance  of  General  Hum- 
phreys, passed  a  law,  constituting  the  select-men  and  magis- 
tracy of  the  several  towns  in  which  manufactories  had  been  or 
should  be  established,  visitors  of  these  institutions.  This  law 
required  the  proprietors  to  control.  In  a  manner  specified,  the 
morals  of  all  their  workmen,  and  to  educate  the  children  as 
other  children  in  plain  families  throughout  the  state  are  edu- 
cated. The  visitors  were  directed  to  inquire  annually  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  proprietors  conformed  to  this  law. 
The  reports  of  the  visitors  in  Derby,  concerning  the  establish- 
ment at  Humphreysville,  have  been  in  a  high  degree  honour- 
able both  to  the  proprietor  and  his  people. 

The  manufactures  at  Humphreysville  are  esteemed  excel- 
lent The  best  broad  cloth  made  here  is  considered  as  i»* 
fimor  to  none  which  is  imported. 

None  but  Americans  are  employed  in  this  institution. 
Americans  make  all  the  iliachinery ;  and  have  invented  seve- 
fil  kinds  of  machines,  which  are  considered  as  superior  to 
sneh  as  have  been  devised  in  Europe  for  the  same  purposes. 

Most  of  the  weaving  has  been  done  in  private  families. 

The  scenery  at  this  spot  is  delightfully  romantic  The  fidi 
is  m  fine  object.  The  river,  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  in- 
stitution, the  valley,  the  bordering  hills,  farms  and  houses, 
groves  and  forests  united,  form  a  landscape  in  a  high  degfoe 
mtevestmg. 

The  people  of  this  country  are,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  in- 
fiahted  not  a  little  to  General  Humphreys,  both  for  erecting 
tfab  ■Mnnfiicturing  estabHshment,  and  for  btrododag  into  the 
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United  States  the  invaluable  breed  of  Spanidi  sbeep*  known 
by  the  name  of  Merinos.  One  hundred  of  these  animals  he 
procured  to  be  brought,  by  the  connivance  of  the  Spaniah 
court,  from  the  interior  of  Spain  to  Lisbon,  and  thence  trans- 
ported to  Derby  under  his  own  eye.  A  few  of  them  died  in 
consequence  of  the  voyage.  The  rest  speedily  regained  their 
strength  and  flesh  ;  and  from  that  time  the  breed,  instead  of 
declining,  has  sensibly  improved.  For  some  years  strong  pre- 
judices existed  in  the  minds  of  the  fanners  thronghoot  oar 
country,  against  this  breed  of  sheep.  General  Hnmphrajs 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man,  perhaps  than  all  otben, 
to  remove  this  prejudice,  and  to  spread  them  through  Ae 
country. 

In  this  manufactory  he  has,  I  think,  fairly  established  three 
points  of  great  importance.  One  is,  that  these  manufactures 
can  be  carried  on  with  success ;  another,  that  the  workmen 
can  be  preserved  in  as  good  health  as  that  enjoyed  by  any 
other  class  of  men  in  the  country ;  and  the  third,  that  the 
deterioration  of  morals  in  such  institutions,  which  is  so  often 
complained  of,  is  not  necessary,  but  incidental;  not  inherent  in 
the  institution  itself,  but  the  fault  of  the  proprietor. 

Derby,  then  including  Oxford,  contained,  in  17S6,  1,4 
inhabitants ;  in  1774,  1,889 ;  in  1790,  2,994.  Derby  al^ 
contained,  in  1800,  1,878  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810.  2,0fiL 

The  Hooestennuc  springs  from  three  sources ;  the  western, 
in  New-Ashford;  the  middle,  in  Windsor;  and  the  eastern 
near  the  boundary  between  Washington  and  Middlefield ;  the 
two  former  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  the  latter  in  the  oomty 
of  Hampshire,  near  the  line  of  separation.  The  middle  and 
eastern  branches  unite  in  Dalton,  whence  the  common 
proceeds  to  Pittsfield,  where  it  joins  the  western  branch 
a  mile  below  the  church.  The  western  branch  is  larger  and 
longer  than  either  of  the  others,  but  leas  than  their  oniled 
waters.  The  western  branch  passes  through  the  piincqial  past 
of  NeW'Ashford,  and  through  Lanesborough,  before  it  reoohes 
Pittsfield ;  the  eastern,  through  Washington  and  Partiidf^ 
field,  or  rather  through  what  is  now  Hinsdale.  In  fjanos 
borouil^  the  western  branch  enters  a  beautiful  lake,  by  wUeh 
its  waters  are  very  sensibly  increased.  From  PittsAsId  il 
descends  through  Lenox,  Lee,  Siockbridge,  Great  B«iington» 
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and  Sheffield,  where  it  enters  the  state  of  Coamecticat 
Thence  it  passes  between  Saiisbory  and  Sharon  on  the  west, 
and  Canaan  and  Cornwall  on  the  east,  nntil  it  enters  the  town- 
ship of  Kent.  After  having  passed  through  this  township, 
touching  the  comer  of  Sherman,  it  passes  through  the  centre 
of  New-Milford,  which  it  crosses  diagonally.  After  leaving 
thb  township,  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Brookfield, 
Newtown,  Huntington,  and  Stratford;  and  the  western  of 
Southbury,  Oxford,  Derby,  and  Milford.  The  course  of  tlua 
river,  from  New-Ashford  to  Lee,  is  generally  south.  In  Lee 
it  turns  to  the  westward,  about  seven  or  eight  miles,  through 
Stockbridge,  and  round  Honument  Mountain.  Thence  to  the 
Connecticut  line  it  pursues  its  original  direction.  Here  it 
makes  a  second  bend  to  the  west,  of  perhaps  three  miles ; 
after  which  it  proceeds  south-westerly  to  the  lower  part  of 
Kent  From  this  spot  its  course  is  nearly  south*east  to  the 
Sound,  with  which  it  unites  between  Stratford  and  Blilford 
Points.  Its  most  considerable  tributary  is  the  Naugatuo, 
which  joins  it  at  Derby.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Naugatuo, 
the  Hooestennuc  is  navigable  for  sloops  and  brigs.  The  Ob- 
long river  is  next  in  size  to  the  Naugatuo.  Its  source  is  in 
the  township  of  Northeast,  in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  and  its 
entrance  in  the  north-west  comer  of  New- Milford  *. 

There  are  three  (aUs  on  this  river :  the  Salisbury  cataract ; 
the  falls  in  Kent,  at  Bull*s  iron-works ;  and  the  great  falls  in 
New-Milford.  There  are  also  two  or  three  others  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

In  the  county  of  Berkshire  the  Hooeslennoe  is  bordered  by 
fiery  rich  and  beautiful  intervals.  The  same  delightful  grounds 
aie  found  also  in  Canaan,  Salisbury,  and  New-Milford,  and 
in  smaller  tracts  in  various  other  townahips.  In  most  places, 
however,  after  the  river  leaves  Canaan  and  Salisbury,  it  passes 
ehidll^  through  elevated  grounds,  which  approach  near  to  ila 
hanks,  and  often  form  them,  leaving  in  many  instances  a  mar^ 
gin  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  good  road* 
Thaie  are  a  few  expansions  in  this  valley,  which  have  not  been 
■Mntiooed  in  these  Letters,  but  they  are  of  little  importance. 

*^  TIm  only  miMuiHiif  coondcrsbto  trib«tary  of  lb*  HoocttSBoac  it  chs 
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From  the  cataract  in  Salisbury,  taking  the  road  on  the  western 
side  to  Sheffield,  and  thence  proceeding  to  Lanesboroagh.  a 
traveller  passes  through  one  of  the  richest  tracts,  and  is  pre- 
sented with  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  delightful  scenes, 
alternately  beautiful  and  sublime,  which  can  be  found  in  this 
country,  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Boats  have,  in  various  instances,  proceeded  during  the 
spring  freshets  from  the  foot  of  the  great  falls  in  New-Milford 
to  Derby.  A  series  of  locks  might  render  this  navigation  safe 
and  convenient  at  all  seasons,  and  this  may  perhaps  at  some 
future  day  be  accomplished ;  but  the  expense  would  be  too 
great  to  be  borne  by  the  present  inhabitants,  or  to  be  repaid 
bv  the  business  which  would  be  done. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Hooestennuc  is  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles. 

From  Derby  the  road  crosses  Naugatuc  river ;  and  thence 
proceeds  by  the  side  of  tbe  Hooestennuc  to  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  fountains  in  New-Ashford.  From  Derby  to 
Kent  the  course  is  nearly  north-west,  and  throughout  the 
whole  distance  to  New- Mil  ford  is  almost  literally  on  the  bank. 
The  valley  is  everywhere  narrow,  and  the  prospect  limited  on 
both  sides  by  hills  of  considerable  hei"  bt.  A  few  of  these  are 
bold,  masculine  bluffs,  with  rude  precipices,  which  may  be 
called  magnificent.  Almost  all  of  them  present  declivities  too 
steep  for  convenient  cultivation,  covered  with  a  soil  too  uih 
promising  to  tempt  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  At  times 
it  is  sandv,  at  others  rockv,  and  at  others  cold.  Hence  this 
region  is  more  thinly  populated  than  any  other,  of  equal  extent, 
within  the  limits  of  Connecticut.  The  houses  also  are  few, 
and  most  of  them  indifferent  buildings.  In  the  parish  of 
South- Britain,  eighteen  miles  from  Derby,  and  twenty-az 
from  New- Haven,  there  is  a  small  exception  to  these  r)»- 
marks.  The  rest  of  the  tnict  is  soliturv  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
a  road  generally  sandy  and  heavy,  is  far  from  inviting  ezem^ 
sions  of  pleasure. 

You  will  remember,  that  these  observations  are  applied  only 
to  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Hooestennuc,  through  which  we 
passed ;  extending  rarely  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
generally  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile.     As  soon  ss 
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these  steep  hills  are  ascended,  dieir  surface  presents  a  good 
soil  and  sprightlier  scenery,  a  numerous  population  and 
flourishing  settlements. 

The  first  township,  along  the  skirt  of  which  we  passed,  after 
we  had  left  Derby,  is  Oxford,  formerly  a  part  of  that  town- 
diip.  Oxford  is  a  collection  of  bills  and  Tallies,  generally 
covered  with  a  strong  soil.  The  inhabitants  are  universally 
fiurmers.  It  includes  two  congregations,  a  Presbyterian  and 
an  Episcopal  plurality ;  and,  in  1800,  contained  1,410  inha- 
hitanU ;  in  1810,  1,413. 

Immediately  north  of  Oxford  lies  the  township  of  South- 
bury,  along  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Hooestennuc.  Its  sur- 
face is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  excellent.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parishes,  the  Town,  and  South-Britain.  The  town  is  a  pretty 
eoUection  of  houses,  chiefly  on  a  single  street,  running  from 
north  to  south.  The  parish  of  South-Britain  is  small.  That 
part  of  it  which  borders  upon  the  Hooestennuc,  presents  the 
only  specimen  of  soft  scenery  on  our  road,  until  we  reached 
New-Milford.  The  expansion  here  was  wider,  the  hills  more 
handsomely  shaped,  and  the  river  adorned  with  several  inter- 
vals. The  soil  was  better  than  in  the  parts  through  which  we 
had  passed  before.  Here  also  was  a  scattered  hamlet,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  appeared  to  be  in  better  circumstances. 
Southbury  contains  two  Presbyterian  congregations.  In  the 
year  1774  it  was  a  part  of  Woodbury.  In  1790,  it  contained 
1,738  inhabitanU ;  in  1800,  1,757 ;  and,  in  1810  (a  part  of  it 
having  been  taken  off  to  form  the  township  of  Ifiddlebury), 
M13. 

We  dined  at  an  inn  in  South-Britain ;  the  first  house  on  the 
load  at  which  we  could  obtain  a  dinner  after  leaving  Derby, 
and  reached  New-Milford  soon  after  it  became  dark.  The 
liver  was  continually  by  our  side ;  a  sprightly,  cheerful  stream 
vf  pure  water,  often  finely  murmuring,  and,  where  it  was 
<|iiiet,  proceeding  with  a  vigorous  current  If  the  bottom 
were  smooth,  it  contains  sufficient  water  to  be  beatable  to 
New-Milford,  and  a  considerable  distance  above. 

I  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  firiend,  where  also  we  break- 
fittted  and  dined  the  following  day.  After  breakfast,  accom- 
panied by  two  gentlemen,  we  rode  down  the  river,  to  examine 
the  flsachinery  of  a  grist-mill ;  particulariy  a  machine  for  clean- 
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log  wheat,  supposed  to  be  singolar  in  its  eonftmetum,  toBte^ 
iiieiice»  and  efficacy.  It  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  formed  ofatroi^p 
canTas,  inclosed  by  a  circular  frame,  and  placed  in  a  amaff 
degree  obliqaely.  Into  this  cylinder  the  wheat  is  carried  in  a 
gpradual  stream  by  the  general  motion  of  the  mill ;  and  de- 
scends from  the  apper  to  the  lower  end  with  the  reqninta 
rapidity,  by  means  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  cylinder.  Bj 
this  motion  a  blast  is  produced,  of  sufficient  strength  to  blow 
away  all  the  impurities  mixed  with  Ae  wheat,  and  leave  it  re- 
markably clean.  The  mill  stands  upon  what  are  here  eaHed 
the  Little  Falls,  one  of  the  best  mill  seats  which  I  hare 
Hence  we  proceeded  to  the  Ghreat  Falls,  crossing  the  H 
tennuc  about  half  a  mile  farther  down,  in  order  to  ex 
some  interesting  objects  which  we  had  passed  the 
evening.  These  falls  are  on  the  north  ude  of  a  hS,  abbot 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height  Through  tfau  UU  ihm 
river,  during  the  long  prog^ress  of  ages,  has  forced  its  w^  hy 
wearing  down  the  original  barrier.  From  the  fidb  to  fSm 
cove,  a  wide  expansion  of  the  river  immediately  below  Ao 
hills,  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile ;  being  the  breadth  of  the  faiD, 
as  it  originally  stood,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  of  the  mountaiB.' 
That  the  two  parts  of  the  elevation  were  once  united  is  he^ 
lieved,  without  a  question,  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Ml^' 
ronnding  country ;  and  will  not,  I  suspect,  be  doubted  by  anf 
attentive  spectator.  The  banks,  which  ascend  immediate^ 
from  the  river,  are  two  vast  and  awfiil  precipices  of  solid  roek«' 
of  the  height  mentioned  above,  smoothly  worn  as  if  cut  witk 
tools  through  the  mountain.  The  sides  of  the  chasm  are  per*' 
pendicular,  and  their  aspect  eminently  grand  and  soIchbb. 
Within  the  chasm  the  stream  munnun  rapidly  over  a  bed  of 
rocks.  At  its  foot,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  cove  below»  It 
has  the  smooth  expansion  of  a  lake,  and  is  almost  nnfethonuMo. 
This  depth  is  believed,  and  as  I  apprehend  on  the  best  groootd^'* 
to  have  been  scooped  out  by  a  cataraet  anciently  formed  by' 
the  mountain. 

*  When  the  mountain  was  unbroken,  the  valley  of  the  Hooev- 
tennuc,  where  the  town  of  New-M ilford  now  b,  and  numy 
miles  above,  was  a  lake.    On  this  subject  the  exoonions,  which' 
I  have  made  through  various  parts  of  tliese  states,  liave  givM 
me  apprehensions  very  different  from  those,  which  I  origi* 


mUj  — tertaiiiadt  sod  not  kqirobably  firom  thote^  wUA  wV 
bo  estertained  by  any  man,  wbo  baa  not  deriTed  bis  opunong 
fiom  actual  inspeotioii,  Tbere  it  an  analogy,  nmno^  throiigh 
all  tbe  scenes  of  this  nature,  wbieb  I  hare  examined,  and  pro- 
dacing  a  conviction,  not  easily  derived  from  one,  two,  or  a 
few*  After  bating  seen  a  small  number,  tbe  mind  is  gradually 
compelled  to  suspect,  tbat  passages  like  thb  may  baire  bem 
worn  by  tbe  streams  of  wbicb  tbey  are  now  tbe  i^aanels. 
Some  of  tbem  (for  example*  tbis,  wbicb  is  under  oonsideratieoV 
exbibit  so  many,  and  so  obvious,  proofs  of  such  attrition,  tbat> 
a  spectator  can  hardly  refuse  to  admit  tbe  supposition  as  bemg 
in  some  degree  reasonable.  As  be  proceeds  in  bis  investiga- 
tion, new  evidence  of  its  reasonableness  is  contmually  fur- 
nished :  and  what  was  at  first  little  more  than  an  bypetbesis. 
is  by  degrees  changed  into  an  established  opinion.  In  this 
manner  I  have  slowly  come  to  a  full  belief,  tbat  most  of  those,' 
wbicb  in  these  Letters  I  have  called  expansions,  in  tbe  vaflies 
through  which  the  rivers  in  tbis  country  flow,  were  onee 
tbe  beds  of  lakes,  formed  by  barriers  extended  across  their 
outlets  at  the  lower  extremity  of  each ;  and  that  the  lakes- 
have  disappeared  by  tbe  breaking  down  of  Aese  barriers. 
I  have  looked  on  with  attention,  and  have  been  forcibly 
struck  by  the  proofs  which  I  have  seen  of  tbe  justness  of 
tbis  opinion,  in  a  series  of  appearances  too  numerous  and 
often  loo  minute  to  be  recorded  or  remembered.  A  multi- 
tude of  these,  which  could  not  be  forgotten,  I  have  success 
sively  comparedt  and  the  result  of  tbe  whole  process  has  been 
tbis  conviction.  Should  you  dissent  from  it,  I  shall  not  ao». 
knowledge  you  as  a  competent  judge;  but  shall  plead  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  until  you  have  personaliy  exaraioedf 
tbe  objects  themselves. 

Ta  induce  others,  who  may  read  tfiese  Letters,  to  wvestii* 
gale  tbe  subject  hereafter,  I  will  mention  anumberof  plaoes,' 
where  this  process  of  nature  has  been  aocompKsbed. 

On  the  Connecticut,  the  first  or  lowest  of  these  lakes 
existed  at,  and  immediately  above,  Middletown.  Tbe  barrier 
was  formed  by  the  bills,  usually  called  mountahis,  oroning  the 
fiMW  at  a  place  named  Maronus,  whcmt  four  miles  east  ef  that 
city. 

The  second  fadie  covered  the  expanaiett  wbieb  extends  Aom 
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Wetherafield  to  Springfield.    The  barrier  was  at  Stepaey,  or 
Rocky  Hill. 

The  third  covered  the  coootry  surrounding  Northampton. 
The  barrier  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  Mount  Tom  and 
Mount  Holyoke. 

The  fourth  extended  from  Gill  to  Brattleborougfa.  The 
barrier  was  formed  just  above  the  mouth  of  Miller^s  river. 

The  fifth  extended  from  Westmoreland  to  Walpole*  and 
was  produced  by  West  River  mountam,  or  the  hills  imme- 
diately above. 

The  sixth  commenced  at  Bellows*  falls,  and  extended  to 
Claremont. 

The  seventh  was  at  Oxford,  sustained  by  the  hills  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lyme. 

The  eighth  was  at  Haverhill,  supported  by  the  hills  in  Pier- 
mont. 

The  ninth  was  at  Lancaster,  of  which  the  barrier  was  Lit- 
tleton mountains. 

The  tenth  was  immediately  above  the  falls  in  Nortbnm- 
bcriand. 

The  eleventh  was  immediately  above  the  Grand  Monadnoo. 

On  the  Hooestennuc,  the  first  was  at  Derby,  sustained  by 
the  hills  at  Derby  Narrows. 

The  second  at  New-Milford. 

The  third  in  Kent,  immediately  above  the  fall  at  Bad's 
iron  works. 

The  fourth  extended  from  Salisbury  cataract  to  Great  Bar- 
rington. 

The  fifth  from  the  west  end  of  Monument  Mountain  to 
Lanesborougb. 

On  the  Hudson,  there  was  one  vast  lake,  and  perhaps  bat 
one ;  kept  up  to  a  great  height  by  the  high  lands  immediately 
below  Fishgill.  This  piece  of  water  was  little  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length ;  and,  in  some  places,  more 
than  fortv  in  breadth. 

If  there  wus  a  second,  the  barrier  was  probably  between 
Waterford  and  Lansingburgh. 

If  there  wan  a  third,  the  barrier  was  at  Stillwater;  and  the 
lake  extended  to  Fort  Edward,  or  perhaps  to  Millers  falls. 

On  the  Mohawk,  the  Cohoes,  or  more  probably  some  ante^ 
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lior  moiiiid,  aapported  the  first  lake ;  extendiog  backward  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  Schenectady. 

The  second  was  immediately  above  Anthon/s  Nose,  which, 
if  I  remember  right,  is  in  Johnstown. 

The  third  commences  at  the  Little  falls,  and  extended  as 
far  back  as  Rome. 

This  list,  which  might  be  easily  increased,  will  be  snflkient 
for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  the  circumstances  attending  the  case 
iopposed  must  be  very  diverse  in  different  places ;  and  dmt 
die  evidence,  by  which  the  probability  of  tUs  supposition  is 
evinced,  must  be  much  clearer  in  some  of  these  cases  than  in 
others.  At  New-Milford,  and  at  the  Little  falls  on  the  Mo- 
hawk, it  cannot  rationally  be  questioned.  In  various  ottier 
places  the  evidence  is  strong,  in  others  still  it  is  less  obvious ; 
yet  from  the  appearance  of  the  stream,  the  alleged  barrier, 
the  grounds  above,  and  the  general  analogy  running  through 
them  all,  and  through  many  others  of  less  note,  an  eye-witness, 
who  should  examine  a  considerable  number  of  them  with 
attention,  could,  I  think,  scarcely  fail  of  readily  admitting  the 
truth  of  this  opinion. 

In  this  manner  the  Euxine,  by  breaking  down  the  mound  at 
die  efflux  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  uncovered  a  large  tract  of 
territory  on  its  eastern,  northern,  and  western  shores;  and 
tbns  at  some  distant  period  the  great  American  lakes,  by 
breaking  down  the  wall,  formed  by  the  stratum  of  lime-stone 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie,  may  leave  their  beds  bare, 
and  open  extensive  regions  to  the  scythe  and  the  plough. 

I  am,  Snr,  Sue. 
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Indian  Monument.  Kent.  Major  General  Swift.  JaurmMg 
from  Salisbury  Cataract  to  Lake  George,  Caldwell* 
Northumberland.  Moreau.  Saratoga  Springs.  Balb^ 
ton  Springs.  Lansingburgh.  Troy.  Albany.  Hudmm. 
Livingston.  Clermont.  Rhinebect.  Clinton.  Parngk- 
teepsie.     Fishkill.     Philipstown. 

Dear  Sir; 

Aptbr  we  had  examined  the  falls  of  this  river,  and 
its  passage  throu^  the  mountains  below,  my  compaaions  as- 
cended the  summit  of  that  on  the  eastern  side,  for  the  parpoae 
of  seeing  a  monument  of  stones,  formed  in  a  manner  gene- 
rally resembling  that  which  I  have  heretofore  described  in 
these  Letters,  as  existing  on  Monument  moantain,  near  Stock- 
bridge.  It  was  intended  to  mark  the  grave  of  an  Indian 
chief  who  was  buried  here. 

This  chief  was  one  of  the  Scaghticokes :  a  tribe  wUch  I 
have  heretofore  mentioned,  and  of  which  New-Milford  was 
formeriy  the  principal  residence.  His  crime  was  the  maider 
of  one  of  his  own  people.  In  consequence  of  this  act  he 
immediately  pursued  by  the  avenger  of  blood ;  who, 
the  Mohekaneews,  and  among  the  Iroquois  also,  was,  nmally, 
the  nearest  male  kinsman.  The  chief  fled  to  Rozhnry,  a 
township  bordering  on  New-Milford  south-eastward,  theaee 
to  Woodbury,  and  thence  to  Southbury :  in  which  township 
he  came  upon  the  river.  He  then  directed  his  coone  ap  ike 
stream  till  he  reached  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  wbera  he 
was  overtaken  and  killed  by  his  pursuer,  on  the  spot  in  which 
he  was  buried. 

The  figure  of  this  monument  was,  in  one  respect,  diffeient 
from  that  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockbridge.  That 
was  an  obtuse  cone.    This  is  a  circular  enclosure,  surrounding 
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die  gniTe.  Botb  W0ffe»  however*  gathered  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Every  Indian,  at  least  of  the  tribe  to  whieh  the  de- 
ceased belonged,  considered  himself  as  under  a  sacred  obli- 
gation, whenever  he  passed  by,  to  add  one  stone  to  the  heap  ; 
as  did*  I  believe,  those  of  every  other  tribe  belonging  to  the 
same  nation.  In  this  gradual  manner  both  monuments  were 
accumulated. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  both  are  on  high  and  solitary  grounds, 
remote  fiom  every  Indian  settlement ;  and  that  the  persons 
buried  were  excluded  from  the  customary  burying  places  of 
their  respective  tribes;  places  considered,  I  believe,  by  all  the 
Mohekaneews  as  consecrated  ground.  Of  both  it  is  also  true* 
that  the  Indians  have  declared  the  obligation  to  cast  any  more 
stones  upon  them  to  have  ceased  for  a  considerable  period. 
Of  the  chief  buried  here,  it  is  certain*  that  he  was  considered 
as  having  committed  a  gross  crime.  This  hist  fact  makes  the 
practice  of  forming  monuments  in  this  manner  approximate 
■till  nearer  to  the  custom  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  in  my 
nceount  of  Stookbridge.  Within  a  shoK  time  past,  some 
young  gentlemen  studying  physic  in  the  neighbourhood,  at- 
tempted to  dig  up  the  bones  of  tins  deceased  cinef.  The  air 
tdmpif  while  it  destroyed  an  interesting  relic  of  Indian  manners, 
gave  very  great  offence  to  the  Soaghtiookes,  who  threatened 
them  with  ridenee  for  the  injury  done  to  their  tribe. 

The  road,  as  it  comes  from  the  sooth,  ascends  this  moun- 
tain in  n  manner  well-devised  and  vwy  convenient ;  but  passes 
ever  gnnuid  Ctted  to  awaken  homsr  in  the  twreller.  It  runs 
•I  n  small  distance  from  the  edge  of  n  preoipiee,  which  in  dif- 
faeot  phees  is  from  fi(^  to  one  hinndred  and  Uty  feet  in 
Mght 

The  township  of  New-Miiford  extends  near  twenty  miles 
along  Ms  river,  and  is  abovt  six  miles  in  breadth.  The  sur» 
ime  is  handsome,  an  open  valley,  rising  gradually  and  irre- 
gotariy  from  the  river,  and  swelUng  nito  hiUs,  varied  in  their 
fbmie.  and  in  several  instances  beautifrd.  On  the  south-west 
ike  expansion  opens  to  the  h31s  beyond  Danbury ;  and  is  in 
this  direction  not  less  than  twenty  miles  m  extent  The 
Hooesleamic  is  here  a  considerable  stream,  alternated  with 
ripples  and  falls.  It  is  abo  bordered  for  a  great  length  by 
rieh  and  beantiAii  intervals. 

2c2 
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The  soil  of  this  township  is  various.  A  great  part  of 
it  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  prodncing  all  the  crops  of  tlie 
climate. 

The  town  consists  of  about  forty  houses,  built  chiefly  on  a 
single  street,  running  parallel  with  the  river.  It  b  a  neat 
settlement.  The  inhabitants,  it  will  bo  supposed,  are  prosper- 
ous. The  rest  of  the  township  is  divided  into  farms  of  «o* 
common  fertility. 

New-Milford  contains  two  parishes;  tbe  Town,  and  Bridge- 
water;  and  three  congregations,  two  Presbyterian  and  one 
Episcopal.  In  175(>,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1»187 ; 
in  1774,  2,776;  in  1790,  3,167;  in  1800,  8,221;  in  1810. 

3,537. 

Three  miles  eastward  from  this  town  there  is  a  silver  nrine. 
One  of  the  inhabitants,  a  Captain  Rowe,  dug  ore  from  it 
eip^ht  or  ten  years  after  the  revolutionary  war,  as  an  agent 
for  the  proprietors,  who  were  citizens  of  New- York.  The 
work  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  water,  which  flowed  into 
the  cavity,  and  which  could  not  be  drawn  off  without  too  great 
an  expense.  The  general  belief  here  is,  that  it  was  wroi^ht 
with  considerable  profit. 

Both  white  and  clouded  marble  abound  in  this  townsUp, 
and  have  been  extensively  wrought  for  many  years.- 

After  dinner  we  bade  our  friends  adieu,  and  rode  to  Kent, 
twelve  miles.  The  first  part  of  our  way  was  pleasant,  tte 
remainder  wild  and  solitary;  lying  principally  in  a  forest  thinly 
interspersed  with  settlements.  The  road  is  indifferent,  being 
little  used.  A  parallel  road  on  the  hills,  which  is  good,  and 
considerably  shorter,  commands  almost  all  the  travelling  in  this 
direction. 

The  next  morning- we  proceeded  to  Sheffield,  throngh 
Kent,  Cornwall,  a  part  of  Canaan,  and  Salisbury :  tlurty-tvo 
miles.  The  first  part  of  our  journey  lay  over  the  Scaghticoke 
lands,  fomierlv  described.  These  lands  have  iatelv  been  soM. 
undtT  a  law  of  tho  state,  which  directs  the  interest  of  dw 
money  to  be  appli(*d  to  the  support  of  these  people.  Thej 
are  now  enclosed,  and  begin  to  wear  the  appearance  of  weU- 
dirtH:ted  agriculture ;  but  are  much  less  romantic  than  in  tiieir 
former  state. 

Kent  is  an  indifferently  appearing  town,  bnilt  in  a  scattered 
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numner  along  the  road  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  surface  is 
▼ery  oneTea,  and  not  Tery  inviting ;  and  the  soil  much  inferior 
to  that  of  NeW'Milford.  The  township  at  large  is  rough,  and 
the  road  indifferent 

Kent  contains  rich  mines  of  iron,  which  are  extensively 
wronght  They  are  the  property  of  th^  Honourable  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  of  Stratford,  and  of  Samuel  Forbes,  and 
John  Adam.  Esquires,  of  Canaan. 

Kent  contained,  in  1766,  1,000  inhabitants;  in  1774. 1,996; 
in  1790  (having  been  divided),  1,818;  in  1800,  1607;  in 
1810,  1.794. 

Cornwall,  aloag  the  river,  has  a  softer  aspect  than  Kent; 
and  is  particularly  distinguished  for  being  the  residence  of  the 
Honourable  Major-Greneral  Heman  SwifU  This  geotleman 
was  bom  in  Wareham,  b  the  county  of  Plymouth.  Massa- 
•chusetts,  formerly  described  in  these  Letters^  The  only  edu- 
cation, which  he  received,  was  that  of  a  parochial  schooL 
Soon  after  his  removal  into  this  state,  when  a  young  man,  he 
was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  legishitore.  In  the  Ame^ 
rican  amy  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier-General.  After 
llie  revolutionary  war  was  ended,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  council  Ue  resigned  his  seat  at  thjs  board  in  the  year 
1802.  For  many  years,  also,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
oommoB  pleas  for  the  county  of  litchfield. 

General  Swift  was  distinguished  for  native  strength  of 
mind,  regularly  directed  to  practical  and  useful  objects ;  and 
he  solicitously  sought  improvement,  from  the  sources  which 
were  within  his  reach.  In  this  manner  he  acquired,  exten- 
sively, that  knowledge,  which  fits  a  man  to  be  serviceable  to 
his  fellow-men.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  makes  little 
fgnre  in  books;  but,  in  him,  its  efficacy  was  happily  felt  by 
aH  those,  with  whom  he  was  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
His  affisctions  were  soft  and  gentle,  and  his  conversation  mild 
Sttd  nnassoming.  But  his  conceptions  were  bold  and  mas- 
cnUae,  and  his  disposition  mvincibly  firm.  When  he  was 
once  assured  of  his  dnty,  nothing  could  move  him  from  his 
purpose.  Hence  he  possessed  an  independence  of  mind, 
whieh  all  men  reverenced,  and  all  bad  men  dreaded. 

As  an  officer,  though  destitute  of  the  brilliancy  so  coveted 
in  that  character,  he  was  highly  respected  by  his  fdlow-officera, 
and  loved  by  the  soldiers ;  every  one  of  whom  i^>proaebed 
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him  with  a  certainty  of  bemg  justly  and  kindly  tieated.  Hii 
bravery  was  that  of  Putnam,  tempered  with  consmnmato  pra- 
dence.  As  a  judge,  probably  no  man  ever  held  a  more  ^qoal 
balance.  As  a  couDcillor,  he  was  wise,  poblio  spiritedp  awl 
honourable.  As  a  man,  he  was  humble,  sincere,  npdght, 
generous,  charitable,  and  eminently  pious.  The  ipreat  in- 
quiry of  his  life  was,  what  was  his  duty,  and  his  great  pmpoae 
to  do  it 

Not  long  after  the  resignation  of  hu  public  offices,  he  waa 
attacked  by  infirmities,  which  in  a  great  measure  deitrejad 
his  energy,  both  of  body  and  mind.  I  saw  him,  bat  ho  waa 
in  ruins.  He  knew  me,  which  was  more  than  I  cspecled, 
and  shook  me  by  the  hand  with  visible  affection  and  plea- 
sure ;  but  it  was  a  gleam  of  sunshine  through  the  crevice  of  a 
dark  cloud,  openedi  only  for  a  moment.  He  requested  are 
earnestly  to  remember  him  in  my  prayers ;  and  bade  me  aa 
affectionate  and  final  farewell. 

I  should  hardly  make  these  observations  concerning  a  Mag 
man,  who  was  sufficiently  possessed  of  his  faculties  to  reaKaa 
their  import :  but  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  ezcaileat 
man,  whom  I  have  described.  With  respect  to  this  subject, 
he  is  deceased.  In  themselves  they  are  just,  and  by  Oenerel 
Swift  are  richly  deserved. 

From  Cornwall  to  the  Salisbury  cataract  the  coantiy  re* 
sembles  that  which  has  been  already  described,  but  is  of  a  atiD 
softer  aspect.  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  soil  is  indiffcreat 
You  will  remember,  that  I  speak  of  tbo  valley  only.  Tka 
road  is  a  turnpike,  in  some  places  sandy,  otherwise  good. 

We  dined  at  a  house  near  the  cataract ;  and,  while  ovr 
dinner  was  preparing,  went  out  to  take  a  view  of  this  fine  o^ 
ject.  Its  appearance  I  found  sensibly  changed  since  my 
visit.  The  mill  on  the  right  bank  was  gone.  Hie  rocks 
in  several  places  considerably  worn.  The  direction, 
figure  of  the  currents,  and  the  spots  from  which  they 
were  materially  altered  in  a  variety  of  places ;  though  i 
parably  less  than  at  Glen's  Falls.  Still  there  was  a  km  m 
some  degree  of  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty,  with  which  I 
had  been  formerly  delighted.  The  two  rocks,  which  I 
mentioned  heretofore,  as  leaning  m  a  remaricable  mamier  tiH 
wards  earh  ofhrr,  and  which  then  stood  in  the  bed  af 'the 
stream,   now  Flood  on  th#*  rsittrni  shorn :  the  river,  perhaps. 
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having  lets  water,  aad  therefore  not  aummnding  then;  or» 
what  is  not  improbable,  having  worn  its  channel  deepef  on 
the  weetem  side.  The  upper  fall  is  seen  between  these  rocks 
in  a  manner  strikingly  picturesqtie. 

We  took  the  road  to  Sheffield  on  the  western  side,  and 
feond  it  moderately  good^  and  the  scenery  pleaiiiig. 

From  Sheffield,  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  Septessber 
90th,  we  rode  to  Stockbridge  to  dinner,  and  in  the  aftenMiOB 
proceeded  to  New-Lebanon,  thirty  miles.  On  enr  way  to 
Stockbridge  we  went  to  the  Indian  moninnent,  mentioned  hi 
a  fefiner  part  of  these  Letters ;  and,  to  onr  great  regret, 
found  it  broken  np  in  the  same  manner  as  that  at  New* 
aiwiom* 

I  ought  in  my  account  of  that  to  have  added,  Aat  Ass 
iiN>de  of  erecting  monuments  was  adopted  only  €m  peculiar 
ocoasioos.  The  common  manner  of  Indian  burial  had  nothing 
in  it  of  ttiis  nature.  The  remains  of  tlie  dead,  wlie  died  at 
home,  were  lodged  in  a  common  cemetery,  belonging  to  the 
village  in  which  they  had  lived.  Sometimes  tliey  were  laid 
lioriiontaliy,  and  sometimes  were  interred  in  a  sitting  posture. 
TImt  bows  and  arrows  are  said  to  have  been  bnried  with  the 
men ;  and  with  them,  and  perhaps  with  women  also,  various 
utensils.  These,  it  is  said,  they  beKeved  to  be  necessary,  or 
at  least  useful,  to  tlieir  departed  fiiends  in  their  journey  to- 
wards tliat  happy  region  in  the  south-west,  where,  according 
to  thefar  mythology,  all  the  brave  and  good  will  be  finally  ga- 
thered. It  is  remarkable,  that  they  erected  no  monuments 
over  them,  nor  commemorated  them  by  any  external  ohgeats 
whatever.  Instead  of  this  th^  would  never  themselves  name 
tliem,  nor  without  resentment  suffer  them  to  be  named  by 
•Ikers.  In  the  year  1066,  the  celebrated  PUUp  went  to 
Nantucket,  for  the  purpose  of  kilKng  John  Oibbs,  an  Indian 
of  that  isbmd,  who  had  mortally  offended  him  by  naming  one 
of  his  deceased  relations.  Oibbs,  however,  escaped,  beii^ 
eonoealed  by  Thomas  Maoy,  an  English  inhabitant 

These  uNmuments  were  plainly  erected  under  the  sanctions 
of  religion ;  for  every  Indmn  felt  hiwMelf  reUgiously  obBged, 
when  be  passed  by,  to  cast  a  stone  upon  them.  How  long 
tins  obligation  extended  is  to  me  unknown ;  but  it  had  its  ter- 
minalion ;  for  the  Indians,  in  both  tiiese  instanees»  consider 
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themselves  as  having  beeu  released  from  it  a  good  oanilMr  of 
years. 

Both  of  them  were  also  raised  upon  extraordinary  ncfftasiona. 
What  those  occasions  were  it  may  now  be  impossible  to  de- 
termine. 

I  found  the  upper  part  of  Richmond  valley  more  beaatifid 
than  I  had  thought  it  before.  The  fields  in  their  siie,  figare» 
surface,  and  fertiUty,  are  remarkably  fine*  and  are  ornamented 
with  beautiful  trees,  standing  alternately  single,  in  inudl 
clumps,  and  in  handsome  groves.  The  cultivation  is  plaiidj 
of  a  superior  cast.  The  acclivities  on  both  sides  of  the  vaiiej 
are  of  the  most  elegant  forms;  and  Saddle  Moontaie  and 
Taghkanmic,  each  in  full  view  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles,  limit  the  prospect 

The  Shakers'  settlement  at  New-Lebanon  bad  incroesed» 
as  was  indeed  the  whole  population  of  the  valley.  A  conn- 
derable  village  had  been  raised  up  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  spring.  This  valley  has  been  much  more  celebrated 
than  that  of  Richmond,  but  is  far  less  beautiful. 

We  lodged  here  in  a  very  indifferent  inn.  The  next  morn- 
ing, after  having  walked  up  to  the  spring,  and  examined  the 
baths,  and  other  appendages,  we  began  our  journey  to  Al- 
bany, where  we  arrived  in  season  for  dinner,  twenty-six  nulea. 

The  county  of  Rensselaer  I  found  exceedingly  changed  for 
the  better,  since  I  passed  through  it  in  1802.  Almost  all  the 
marks  of  a  recent  settlement  had  vanished.  The  fields,  the 
orchards,  the  houses,  and  their  appendages,  wore  the  aspeet 
which  we  expect  to  find  in  a  well  cultivated  country. 

In  Albany  I  lodged  at  the  hpuse  of  the  Honourable  John 
Lovett,  counsellor  at  law  in  that  city,  and  since  a  member  of 
congress ;  a  gentleman  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  eveiy 
civility  and  attention  which  we  could  wish,  both  now  and  en 
our  return. 

Monday,  October  23d,  accompanied  by  Mr.  L  ,  wo 

rode  to  Stillwater;  and,  after  being  obliged  to  wait  three 
hours  for  our  dinner,  proceeded  to  Argyle,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Millers  falls.  Mr.  L.  left  us  the  next  morning,  and  we 
proceeded  to  Lake  George,  passing  through  the  villaget  of 
Fort  Edward,  Sandy  Hill,  and  Glen*s  Falls.  Here  we  dined, 
and,  while  our  dinner  was  preparing,  w^nt  down  to  exi 


this  DoUe  eatalact  T»  my  great  mortifioataott  I  fooiid  it  en- 
cambered  and  defaced*  by  the  erection  of  iCTeral  paltry  bnild- 
ingt  railed  np  aince  my  last  nut  to  Una  place.  The  rocks, 
both  abof  e  and  below  the  bridge*  were  extremely  altered,  and 
greatly  for  the  worse*  by  the  operations  of  the  water  and  the 
weather*  The  courses  of  the  currents  had  undergone,  in 
many  places,  a  similar  ▼ariation*  The  view  at  the  same 
time  was  broken  by  the  buildings ;  two  or  three  of  which, 
designed  to  be  mills,  were  gi?  en  up  as  useless,  and  were  in 
ruins.  Another  was  a  wretched^looking  cottage,  standing 
upon  the  island  between  the  bridges*  Nothing  conld  be 
more  dissonant  from  the  splendour  of  this  scene,  and  hardly 
any  thing  more  disgusting*  I  found  a  considerable  part  of 
the  rocks  below  the  road  so  much  wasted,  that  I  could 
scarcely  aeknowledge  them  to  be  the  same* 

After  dinner  we  set  out  for  the  lake,  but,  missing  <Hir 
way,  lost  four  or  five  miles,  and  made  whatehould  have  been 
twenty-five,  twimty-nine  or  thirty.    Here  we  found  a  good 


The  country  from  Albany  to  Lake  Oeoiye  is  extensively 
ifl^NTOved.  Walerford  b  become  a  handsome  vittage  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  survounding  a  neat  Presby* 
terian  church ;.  many  of  them  valuable*  It  contain^,  also,  a 
considerable  number  of  stores,  some  of  them  large  and  ex- 
pensif  e,  together  with  a  greater  number  of  mechanics'  shops* 
The  whole  aspect  of  this  village  is  that  of  business  and  thrift* 

On  the  road  from  Waterfionrd  to  Fort  Edward  a  great  num* 
her  of  valuable  houses  are  erected.  The  enclosures  are  iai- 
proved  and  multiplied,  and  the  countiy  is  moie  generally  and 
better  cultivated.  This  is  particnlarly  trae  of  Aigyle  and 
Northumberland,  of  Halfmooo,  Stillwater,  and  Samioga; 
yet  throughout  the  whole  distance  the  country  is  grealljr  adf 
vanced  towards  a  state  of  thorough  cultivation.  At  Fort  £d* 
ward,  Sandy-Hill,  and  Glen*s  Falls,  there  are  three  hand* 
some  villages,  greatly  improved  in  every  respect  since  n^ 
last  jonmay  through  this  region.  In  each  of  the  two  laal 
there  is  a  neat  Presbyterian  church  lately  erected.  A  minister 
has  been  settled  over  both  villages,  on  a  sakury  of  700  dellan 
per  annum  ;  a  fact  which  proves  at  once  the  prespiniiy  and 
gffffd  diipiMitiifn  aC  tbg  inhahitsrtft 
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-  A  strong  bridge  is  built  over  the  Mohawk,  in  the  pbee  ef 
thttt  erected  by  General  Schuyler,  half  a  mile  below  Ike 
Cohoes ;  and  another  across  the  Hudson,  from  Northnmbit* 
land  to  Argyle,  at  the  foot  of  MiUer^s  Falls.  The  road  Utim 
Glen's  FaUs  is  become  worse  than  it  was  fomerty,  hftvinf 
been  worn  down  through  the  soil  (which  is  toleraUy  firm)  inia 
a  bose  sand  below,  sufficiently  encumbered  with  stonen. 

In  consequence  of  losing  our  road,  I  had  an  opportmrity 
of  seeing  more  extensively  the  township  of  Qaeaasbviy. 
That  which  we  took  bent  to  the  north-east.  It  was  borderadl 
for  several  miles  by  a  succession  of  good  farms,  the  appear 
ance  of  which,  and  of  the  houses  which  were  upon 
sufficiently  indicated  the  easy,  prosperous  state  of  the 
bitants. 

In  the  account  which  I  gave  of  my  former  journey  to  Imkit 
George,  I  observed,  that,  to  complete  the  scenery  bdoaging 
to  this  fine  piece  of  water,  the  efibrts  of  cultivatioB  wen 
wanting ;  but  that,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  the  hand  ef 
the  husbandman  would  adorn  its  borders  with  all  the  smiHnK 
scenes  of  agriculture.  I  also  added,  it  would  not  denaad 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee,  that  the  villas  of  opoleaea 
and  refinement  will,  within  half  a  century,  add  here  the  eie* 
gaucies  of  art  to  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  nature. 

When  I  wrote  these  observations  I  little  thought,  HmM; 
within  ten  years,  there  would  be  raised  up  a  beautiful  vMlge. 
exhibiting,  with  a  brilliancy  almost  singular,  many  of  theas 
elegancies.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  Few  settlemeati  of 
the  same  size  have  a  more  cheerful  and  thrifty  appearanee 
than  that  of  Caldwell,  erroneously  named  Fort  Oeotge; 
which  has  within  this  period  been  built  on  the  western  side  of 
the  lake,  immediately  after  turning  its  southern  bomdaijv 
and  almost  literally  at  its  south-western  comer.  A  mmber  of 
neat  and  even  handsome  houses  have  started  up  here,  mdhr 
the  direction  and  by  the  enterprise  of  a  Mr.  CaUweD,  of 
Albany,  the  proprietor,  as  I  understand,  of  tUs  township.  In 
one  of  them  we  found  all  the  aocommodations  which  are  ■■■- 
ally  found  in  the  most  populons  parts  of  the  United  Stalea. 
Another  was  a  country  seat,  a  pretty  building,  sumrandad 
by  handsome  appendages. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  eariy,  with  a  design  to  aMke  an 


amniimi  ttpon  tbe  Uike#  bat  fbimd  tks  iky  IkioUj  c^omtt^ 
and  watery  elonds  brooding  beariiy  on  tbe  itubmtts  of  tbe 
ittoorteinty  ao  attambigaoes  ndioatioii  of  appfoacUng  taiii* 
We  watted  itntil  eieTen  o'dook,  and  fomid  tfie  praoft  of  fad 
weatber  eootiiiaally  inoceafbg,  and  erery  proqpeet  of  goiog 
opott  tbe  lake  vaniibad^  We  bad  engaged  to  retom  to  AK 
baoy  on  Satoiday,  and  between  eleven  and  twdre  iecon*> 
menoed  oar  journey.  Ononr  waywe  uaminedFoitOeoffge* 
I  Iband  tbe  worfca  eoniiderably  decayed.  We  dm>  snnreyed 
Fort  WilKani  Henry,  Bloody  Pond,  fee. ;  and«  after  baYin^ 
ipent  aa  mnob  time  at  tbe  tbreateriag  aipeet  of  tbe  weatber 
winild  pemrit»  made  the  beat  of  onr  way  to  tbe  towntbip  of 
PahMd,  iix  miles  iontb  of  Glen's  FaDs. 

Tbe  townsbip  cf  Caldwell,  togetber  witb  two  or  tbiM 
otbeta,  wat  formerly  a  part  of  tbat  of  BoltoB{  a  laige  traet» 
eemmeneing  at  tbe  bead  of  Lake  George,  and  piooeeding  near 
to  its  foot,  aboat  tbiny  miles  in  lengtb.  Its  breadtb  In  dif<> 
ferent  plaeea  was  from  about  sfat  to  perbapa  sixteen  milei* 
Before  it  was  divided,  that  is,  in  tlie  year  1600,  it  contained 
979  inbabitants.  In  tlie  year  1810,  the  present  Bolton  coo* 
tained  726,  and  Caldwell,  500.  Both  townships  are  bounded 
on  tbe  east  by  Lake  George ;  and  Caldwell,  by  the  nordi- 
eastem  branch  of  the  Hudson  and  Bolton,  partly  upon  that 
branch,  and  partly  by  tlie  Soaroon  lake,  its  head-water« 

We  arrived  at  FaMeM,  happily,  jnst  at  the  moment  when 
it  began  to  rain  witb  violence.  Tbe  clouds  had  sprinkled  us 
for  four  or  five  miles,  but  without  any  serious  inconvenience. 
It  rained  very  bard  through  tbe  remainder  of  the  day  and 
tfarough  the  evening. 

Tlie  traet  thiougb  wlrieb  we  bad  passed  vraa  onee  in  tiie 
IMuabip  of  Northumberland,  foimeiljf  mentloiied,  and  ia 
now  in  tbat  of  Moreau.  Tbe  part  of  it  through  winch  wt 
travelled,  t<^tber  with  tbat  which  I  crossed  from  Glen*s  FaDs 
la  Carpenter's,  with  Mr.  L  ,  when  returning  fiomVei^ 
gannea,  is  a yeUowpine plain ;  tbe  soil  sandy  and  light,  th# 
nMHUNmnis  lew  nnfi  uupiuspefuus*  iiocn  meae  vownsn^ia 
were  Included  in  tbe  ancient  Saratoga.  The  whole  townsb^ 
of  Saratoga  contained,  in  the  year  1790,  8,071  inhabitants ; 
in  tbe  year  1800,  the  pres^  Saratoga  contained  tJSlt  and 
Nortbnmberiand,  2,007;  togetber,  4,486.    In  1810,  tbe 
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ben  in  Saratoga  were  3,183 ;  in  Northumberland,  2»041 ;  and 
in  Moreaii,  1,347 ;  total  6,571*. 

On  the  26th  we  rode  to  Ballston  Spa  to  dinner*  twenty 
miles;  whence  in  the  afternoon  we  proceeded  to  Solio- 
nectady,  sixteen.  From  Fairfield  to  the  Saratoga  spriDga, 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  the  country  still  contiBiMd 
to  be  yellow-pine  ground;  in  several  places  less  levd 
and  more  populous  than  that  through  which  we  had  already 
passed.  Still  the  soil  was  generally  indifferent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  small.  At  the  Saratoga  springs  we  found 
a  considerable  village,  raised  up  principally  by  the  repatation 
of  these  waters.  There  are  two  sets  of  these  springs,  and  the 
village  lies  between  them ;  or,  rather,  there  is  a  cluster  of 
houses  at  the  nortlu*m,  and  another  at  the  southern  springs. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  handsome  and  expensive.  These  are 
almost  all  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  and 
are  indeed  no  other  than  luxurious  boarding*bouses.  A  few 
decent  oues  have,  however,  been  built  by  the  inhabitants  for 

*  While  at  Saratoga,  iu  the  summer  ot  1807, 1  bad  an  interettiiy  ^W^"^ 
tiiiiitv  uf  wituesung  to  what  a  surpribiug  decree  the  ncuteness  of  one  mom 
may  be  iiicrraM:d  by  the  loss  ot*  another.     A  reji|)ectnblc  fanner  of  that 
place,  ^hum  curii>!>itjr  prompted  me  to  viMt,  although  entire- ly  dvnf,  pi»- 
sessed  the  faculty  of  conversing  so  readily  and  correctly  with  others,  by 
watcliiiig  the  motions  of  their  lips,  thai  scarce  a  suspicion  uf  his  de«fDns 
would  be  cutertoined  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  tact      J  cod  versed  iiitb 
him  some  time  without  difficulty,  often  speaking  in  the  lowest  uhispcr,  and 
standing  at  a  con^dcrable  dLntanco,  us  a  tri:il  of  IiIa  skill.     lie  informed  me, 
that  his  deafnesb  arose  from  a  hurt  which  hi-  recfitcd,  thsit  terminated  in  a 
fever  of  some  continuance.    After  his  receiver)',  being  un<?  day  before  a 
lookini;-ghi»s,  and  accidentally  speaking,  his  c\e  was  arrested  by  the  moiMM 
of  his  lips;  and  the  iliought  struck  him,  that  be  might,  by  observing  tbesa 
motioiks  m  himself  and  others,  enjoy  ouce  more  the  pleasures  of  ouovrisa- 
tioii.     lie  immediately  began  the  expciiment,  tinit  leaniing  the  articuladoo 
of  letters  antl  words  t>f  one  syllable,  and  then  pnicccding  to  thi'se  of  mora 
difficult  pninunciation.     After  two  years'  lab<irious  attention  to  the  subiecC^ 
he  at  length  succeeded.     When   I   saw  him  his  ntti ranee  was  clear  and 
dittiDCt,  and  liis  accentuation  generally  correct.     This  latter  circumscaoot 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  lie  had  not  heard  any  sound  fur  fourteen  yean. 
The  name  of  thin  person,  unlea»  my  memory  deceives  me,  was  Sanuel 
Waterbur)'.    Thi»  recital  will  n«it  \h:  altogether  ll^eies^,  should  it  but  prove 
the  means  of  encouraging  any  who  are  deaf  to  attempt  the  acquisitioD  of  an 
art,  which  can  in  a  good  degree  restore  to  them  one  of  the  sweetest  enjoy- 
ments of  life. 
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own  use.    The  tprings  issue  in  low  gronnds,  worn  by 

streams  beneath  the  common  level.    The  waters  of  the  upper » 

or  northern  springs,  are  said  to  have  essentially  the  same 

qualities  with  those  of  Balhton,  hereafter  to  be  described. 

The  only  analysis  which  I  possess  of  these  waters  is  that 

of  Dr.  Valentine  Seaman,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  New- 

York  hospital.     From  a  train  of  experiments  made  by  this 

gentleman  he  determined,  that  ten  pounds  of  the  water  of 

the  *Rock  Spring  contained  caibonio  acid  gas»  measuring 

about  two  hundred  cubic  inches : 

Graios. 

Carbonate  of  soda •    26 

Muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt 173 

Super-carbonated  lime 190 

Carbonate  of  iron 8if 

The  country  between  these  springs  and  Ballston  Spa  (about 
mg^t  miles  in  extent)  is  also  a  pine  ground^  less  level,  but  of 

^  Pmbably  ^>hat  it  now  called  High  Rock  Spring. 

f  Since  the  date  of  this  jouroey  the  village  at  Saratoga  Springs  has  been 
much  enlai)^.  Many  ele^nt  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  ti- 
ntort,  and  for  private  dweliing-hooaes,  hftve  been  erected.  A  JMiadeome 
PresbjTterian  church,  in  the  modem  style  of  architecture,  has  been  ooi»> 
pleted,  a  coogregatioo  formed,  and  a  respectable  degrman  aectied,  within 
a  few  yean. 

The  Congress  Spring  is  more  important  in  its  medicinal  efiects,  and  stands 
highfr  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  than  any  other  in  this  region.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  visitors  to  Saratiiga,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the  waters 
of  this  spring,  are,  during  the  summer  and  autumnal  mouths,  rery 
nomerotts. 

An  account  of  these  waters,  and  an  analysts  of  those  of  each  spring,  has 
been  given  by  Dr.  Steel  of  Saratoga.  Speaking  of  the  Congress  Spring  he 
observes,  **  the  gas  escspcs  through  the  water  in  fine  bobbles,  giving  to 
the  surface  the  appearance  of  simmering.  When  6rst  dipped,  the  water  is 
remarkably  limpid,  and  were  it  not  for  the  escape  of  free  carbonic  acid  gat, 
in  Dumeroos  fine  specks,  it  would  be  perfectly  traospareot.  It,  howerer 
becomes  tnrbid,  af^  standing  a  few  hours  eipoied  to  the  atr,  and  deposits 
a  tecfiment.  Its  roost  obvious  eflect,  when  taken  as  a  medidae,  is  that 
of  a  cathartic  and  diuretic.  In  most  habits,  this  eflect  is  produced  by 
drinking  five  or  sii  half  pints  in  the  momiDg  before  eating ;  soon  after  taking 
it  the  person  feels  a  sense  of'  fullness  about  the  stomach  and  bowelsy  aC 
Imded  with  emcutiocis  of  fixed  air,  a  slight  giddiness  of  the  head,  and  a 
sensation  bordering  on  a  dispositioo  to  sleep. 

**  The  temperature,  by  Fahrenheit's  thermomeCer,  at  tbe  boCtooi  of  tbe 
spring,  b  fifty  degrees,  and  it  does  not  tuflier  any  tenable  rhnngp  doring 
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the  fame  gowral  diaracter.  The  whole  diftance  froa  Gleo'a 
Falli  to  the  laat  mentioDed  pboe  exhibits  little  to  hmte  the 
attentioii  of  a  traveller,  except  the  springB  and  the  road.  The 
Saratoga  springs  rise  by  the  side  of  one  branch  of  the  Elsya- 
deroseras,  or  Fish  Greek.  The  Ballston  springs  rise  ia  m 
▼alley^  formed  by  another  branch  of  the  same  millHitieBm.  lo 
this  valley,  and  on  the  bordering  acclivities,  is  built  the  viHagVp 
which  has  lately  been  named  Ballston  Spa.  It  ia  said  hj  the 
inhabitants  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  I  ihtruM 
think  the  number  over-rated.  It  contains  also  a  oonsideraUe 
number  of  stores,  shops,  and  other  buildings.  These  are  ge- 
nerally neat  and  cheerful,  and  several  of  the  hooaes  are  vety 
large,  expensive,  and  splendid.  A  part  of  this  viUi^  lies  in 
the  township  of  Milton. 

Dr.  Seaman  determines,  that  these  waters  contain  in  loln- 
tion  carbonic  acid,  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbo> 
Date  of  soda,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  magnasM. 
The  result  of  an  analysis,  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  Fieneh 
chemist  of  distinction,  and  published  here  in  1806,  Dr. 


tbewintsrorsuiimier;  neiUierdoes  tiM  sesscm  sppev  to  have  aay 
^nninishing  or  increuinf;  the  quantity  of  water.* 

Dr.  Steel  gives  the  Aillowinfr  u  the  actaal  cootents  of  ooe  giUoa,  or  tSf 
cubic  inches  of  the  water,  the  result  of  repeated  eiperiiiients  s— 

Muriate  of  toda 471.5 

Carbonate  of  lime 1V8.470 

Carbonate  of  soda ]0j^ 

Carbonate  of  magnesia S.S56 

Carbonate  of  iroo  .  .  .  « 0.168 

Total 676  grains. 

Carbonic  add  gas 343  cubic  inchea. 

<*  It  will  be  perceived  bj  the  above  statement,"  be  adds,  '*  that  iW 
quantity  of  fixed  air  vastly  exceeds  any  thing  yet  discovered,  and  that  dm^ 
combined  with  the  marine  salt  and  various  carbonatea,  give  to  the  wataif  if 
this  fountain,  in  their  cathartic  properties,  a  decided  preference  ovw  ufmj 
thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  known." 

There  are  several  other  fountains  of  mineral  waters  at  the  village  of  Sai»> 
toga,  but  as  they  are  inferior  tc>  the  Congress  spring  in  their  medkinal  pi^ 
pertie5,  their  names  only  will  be  inserted  >— Columbian  spfiog,  Red  f^^ 
Flat  Rock  spring,  Washington  spring,  High  Rock  spring,  Haniltoo  spm^ 
and  President  spring.— Pii^. 
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afipareiidy  upon  mAid  groundt^  pnmosMai  to  b#  m«*: 
loriallj  arroneona*. 

The  Balbtoa  walera  may  be  dnuik  in  pvodigioiis  qvuititietr 
without  producing  uneanneas.  They  are  atrongly  diaretie» 
gently  diapboratio,  and  pnrgative.  TTkey  lOBieiiniett  though 
very  rarely>  operate  as  an  emetic ;  are  a  plonrtiit  and  powarfiJ 
ttimultts  to  the  stomach,  and  produce  a  fine  exhilaration  ef  the 
spirits.  It  will  be  supposed  that  they  create  and  increase  ah 
appetite  for  food.  They  also  sometimes  indnce  a  Tertigo^  and 
have  been  followed  by  inebriety  and  drowsiness*  Their  efecis 
9n  by  Dr.  Seaman  ascribed  chielly  to  the  carbonic  acidt  sdt, 
and  iron. 

The  diseases  in  which  Doctor  Seaman  supposes  them  to  be 
most  useful  are  the  dispepsy,  corroding  nloers,  cakulons 
eomplaints,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  sotofola.  To  peisons 
aieoted  with  the  puhnonic  consnmption»  they  arei  I  believe, 
legalarly  itqurious. 

The  waters  of  the  Saratoga  springs,  as  wiU  be  easily  believed 
firem  the  analysis  given  above,  produce,  generally,  the  same 
eflbcts  with  those  of  Ballston.  The  Congress  spring,  the 
principal  of  the  sonthem  dasler,  is  mnch  aMNre  purgative 


*  Dr.  Steel  givn  the  ibIlowiiiK  Mialjriis  ofths  priodpsi  Ibootm  sc  BsUs- 
tOQ  Spe.  **  One  gslloa,  or  SSS  cubic  inchst  of  the  water,  yieidid  the  fbl- 
loirini^  results— 

Mofiete  of  soda •  .  •  .  tM> 

of  toda  •«• •••.      9 

of  liflM .••••••  76.6 

Csi^ooate  of  mag%Btia  ....••..•••     a«6 
Carbonate  of  iroQ 7. 

tdSgrabt. 
Carbolic  acid  fat 1 10  cubic  iochea.** 

TiMie  watert  are  eoatidercd  in  the  ottpiboonna  fegkya,  by  the fiuums,  at 
an  aicellaat  betarane ;  and  doiiog  the  warn  teasoo  cf  the  year,  fsrtii 
kurtj  in  the  time  of  haying  and  hanreetiQ^  asa  fsal  hr  horn  m  to  tea 
arotiod,and  areuted  asare6wbiiieotaandtlielaboiiriQ(Uieficld;  iatfait 
■Huwer  ftupeneding  to  a  freat  extent  tbe  tne  of  ardent  tpiiitf. 

Large  qaetititiet  of  tbe  water  of  this  spring,  and  of  the  Congreie  tpring  at 
SaralDga,  daring  tbe  tomnier  mootbe,  are  battled  and  traoainittad  weekly  to 
Iha  dciee  oa  tbe  tea  coaat.    Indeed,  tbeee  waters  haeabecoaM  to  uiach  an 

afarr  ytmr  to  tbe  Weet  Indies  and  to  Eaicpew— Fak 
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any  of  the  others,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  Ballston 
waters  are  also  generally  declared  to  be  palatable  at  first,  and 
after  a  little  use  are  preferred  by  most  persons  to  any  other 
beverage. 

I  visited  these  springs  in  1792.  They  were  then  smroanded 
by  an  absolute  forest,  spreading  every  way  to  a  great  distance. 
There  was  not  a  house  within  two  or  three  miles,  so  far  ai  I 
had  opportunity  to  obser\'e,  except  a  miserable  cottage  or  two» 
in  their  near  neighbourhood.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ball,  from  whom 
this  township  derives  its  name,  and  originally  the  principal 
proprietor,  accompanied  me  to  the  spot  He  informed  me,  that 
these  waters  were  discovered  by  the  resort  of  deer  to  them, 
which  was  so  great  as  to  have  made  a  well-beaten  path.  This 
fact  being  singular,  awakened  a  curiosity  in  some  of  the  first 
settlers  to  learn  the  cause.  Soon  after  the  discovery,  they 
began  to  be  used  as  remedies  for  various  diseases,  particularly 
for  the  chronic  rheumatism,  which  they  have  sometimes  cured 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  From  that  time  they  began  to  be 
visited  by  a  considerable  number  of  people.  Within  the  hut 
fifteen  years  the  spot  has  become  a  favourite  and  fashionable 
watering  place,  not  only  for  medical  purposes,  but  still  more 
for  those  of  pleasure  and  dissipation.  When  I  was  on  the 
gpround  I  was  informed,  that  they  had  been  visited  by  two 
thousand  ]>ersons  this  season.  A  great  multitude  of  people 
from  the  southern  states  land  at  New- York,  whence  thej 
proceed  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  and  thence  to  Ballston 
in  stages,  every  convenience  for  travelling  being  here  sup- 
plied. Hence  they  proceed  to  the  springs  of  Saratoga,  to 
Glen's  Falls,  and  to  Lake  George.  A  great  number  of  them, 
after  residing  here  through  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  season^ 
which  usually  conunences  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
terminates  early  in  September,  proceed  cither  to  the  falb  of,. 
Niagara,  or  cross  the  country  to  Boston  and  Portland,  retnriH 
ing  by  the  coast  to  New- York. 

A  still  greater  number  of  persons  resort  hither  from  this  and 
the  neighbouring  states.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  believe, 
that  this  settlement  will  at  no  great  distance  of  time  become 
large  and  populous,  and  that  all  the  scenes  of  disaipatioo, 
which  have  been  customarily  exhibited  at  watering  placet  in 
Europe,  will  be  annually  repeated  here.    I  might  add,  with  no 
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nudi  degree  of  probabilitj,  that  most  of  them  are  annnany 
thus  repeated  at  the  present  time.  As  these  waters  possess  the 
remarkable  quality  of  preventing  the  malignant  efleots  of 
repletiont  it  may  well  be  expected  that  they  will  be  a  fafourite 
resort  of  epicures,  and,  as  dissipated  men  will  ordinarily  find 
here  companions  not  less  dissipated,  they  may  certainly  be 
expected  to  seek  them  in  thb  place.  Here,  therefore,  the  sick 
and  the  healthy,  the  lame  and  the  sound,  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  the  gloomy  and  the  gay,  will  annually  meet  together  in 
great  multitudes,  and  form  one  of  the  most  striking  contrasts 
which  can  be  found  in  human  society.  There  is,  however,  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  until  the  human  mind  shall  be 
sensibly  changed  in  its  moral  propensities,  these  aggregations 
will  contribute  very  little  to  the  melioration  of  the  human  heart, 
or  to  the  improvement  of  human  manners. 

In  the  year  1790,  Ballston,  then  a  large  tract  within  the 
existing  county  of  Albany,  contained  7,^3  inhabitants.  It 
included,  as  I  believe,  the  townships  of  Galway,  Milton, 
Chariton,  and  Malta,  and  perhaps  some  others.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  dirided  agam.  In  1800,  it  contained  2,090 
inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  2,155. 

It  has  generally  a  much  better  soil  than  the  country  firom 
61en*s  Falls  to  the  Springs.  The  surface  is  formed  chiefly  of 
open  hills  and  vallies.  The  forests  are  principally  composed 
of  hard  wood  of  various  kinds.  The  soil  is  either  clay,  or  a 
stiff  loam.  The  ground  is  sufficiently  cleared  and  well  cul- 
tivated. The  houses  are  to  a  great  extent  good,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  evidentiy  in  easy  circumstances. 

We  left  BaDston  Spa  at  three  o'clock,  and  reached 
Sehenectady  a  little  after  sun-set ;  sixteen  miles.  The  first 
part  of  our  journey  lay  upon  a  direct  turnpike  road,  which  was 
r0rj  good.  The  remainder  was  winding,  obscnre,  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  neither  the  soil  nor  the  surface,  the  buildings 
•or  the  people,  presented  a  single  object,  which  was  anuring 
ta  the  eye.  The  whole  tract  is  a  lean  ground,  covered  chiefly 
with  unHurifty  forests,  with  a  few  poor-looking  houses  and 
Coclom  plantations,  tlnnly  scattered  over  the  whole  extent 
We  eroased  the  Mohawk  on  a  good  bridge,  buik  at  a  great  ex- 
penae  since  the  year  1804.  I  had  not  time  to  examine  the 
aMBMT  of  its  coastmction.      Tlie  inlnbitaDts  commeneed 
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bnilding  another,  coiutracted,  I  believe,  in  the  same  mluiiicar^ 
before  this  date,  but  unfortunately  it  was  swept  awaj  bj  thd 
current  before  it  was  finished. 

In  the  morning  we  called  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Xott,  president 
of  Union  college,  and  with  him  and  Mr.  Macaulej,  one  of  the 
professors,  visited  the  new  Presbyterian  church,  a  veiy  pretty 
building,  lately  erected,  from  which  we  proceeded  to  a  rising 
g^und  on  the  south-eastern  skirt  of  the  city,  to  which. 
Dr.  Nott  informed  us,  it  is  proposed  to  remove  this  seminary. 
The  spot  is  about  one  half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  Scheneo- 
tady.  The  ground  is  a  handsome  acclivity,  ascending  towards 
the  south-east,  and  bordered  on  the  south-west  by  the  great 
road  to  Albany  and  Troy.  The  corporation  have  purchased 
here  a  tract  of  seventy  acres,  as  the  future  site  of  all  their 
collegiate  buildings,  both  public  and  private.  The  design  is 
certainly  happy,  and  promises  a  desirable  change  in  the  dr- 
curostances  of  the  seminary.  The  students,  in  consequence  of 
their  removal,  will  be  placed  under  the  eye  of  their  instmoton, 
and  secluded  from  many  temptations  and  many  haunts,  wheaM 
they  could  derive  nothing  but  harm.  The  prospect  is  es* 
tensive  and  pleasant,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  situation  motft  be 
healthy. 

I  found  Schenectady  considerably  improved. 

We  took  an  early  dinner  and  proceeded  to  Troy.  The 
country  between  Schenectady  and  the  Cohoes  (the  first  object 
of  our  attention)  is  sufficiently  dull,  a  fair  counterpart  to  that 
through  which  we  had  travelled  the  preceding  afternoon.  The 
first  thirteen  miles  our  road  was  a  turnpike,  the  rest  of  the  Way 
amounting  to  five  more,  was  winding,  diAicuIt  to  find*  and 
more  difficult  to  travel.  Throughout  the  whole  distance  We 
scarcely  met  with  an  agreeable  object.  This  uninviting  region 
is  principally  in  the  township  of  Watervliet,  an  extensive  traot 
between  Albany  and  the  Mohawk,  bounded  on  the  eastern 
side  by  the  Hudson.  In  the  year  17!M),  it  contained  7.419  in- 
habitants; in  IHOO,  having  been  sub-divided,  it  contaiftied 
9,092;  and  in  the  year  1810,  having  been  again  sub-divided, 
it  contained  2,3Ci5. 

After  a  tedious  ride  we  reached  the  Cohoes,  where  WB 
made  a  long  pause  in  our  ride,  for  the  purpose  of  contem- 
plating this  fine  scene.    The  river  was  loWp  but  I  was  better 
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pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  cataract  than  ai  any  titfie 
heretdfore.  The  face  of  the  precipice  was  sensibly  worn  since 
the  year  1802#  and  presl»nted  more  and  bolder  varieties  to  the 
Tiew  than  at  that  time.  There  was  visibly  less  water  ninntilg 
here  than  we  found  at  Salisbury.  A  great  part  of  the  preci- 
pice was  naked.  After  We  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  we 
crossed  the  Mohawk,  and,  passing  through  Waterford,  crossed 
the  Hudson  also  on  a  handsome  bridge  to  Lansingburgh.  In 
the  evening  we  rode  to  Troy. 

Lansingburgh  is  built  on  a  handsome  plain  upon  the  border 
of  the  Hudson.  The  principal  street  lies  parallel  with  the 
river.  The  number  of  houses  is  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
generally  decent  buildings.  It  contains  two  churches,  a 
Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopal.  The  bed  of  the  Hudson 
against  Lansingburgh  is  obstructed  by  a  rift  of  rocks.  The  in- 
habitants, who  were  collected  to  this  spot  by  high-raised 
expectations  of  prosperous  trade,  have  been  seriously  dis- 
appointed in  their  hopes  of  clearing  the  river  of  these  ob- 
structions. Yet  they  are  not  discouraged,  the  legislature 
having  lately  made  them  a  grant,  which,  they  believe,  will  go 
far  towards  accomplishing  their  wishes. 

The  road  from  Lansingbargh  to  Troy,  three  miles,  is  a  con* 
tihued  village.  In  the  ^ear  1810,  Lansingburgh  contain^ 
1,656  inhabitants.  In  the  census  of  1800  it  was  included  in 
the  township  of  Troy. 

Troy  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  well-built  towns 
which  I  have  seen.  From  Water  Street,  which  extends  one  or 
two  miles  along  the  river,  five  others  proceed  in  a  southern 
direction  obliquely  to  the  river,  which  here  bends  toward  the 
West  These  itte  crossed  by  eight  others  at  right  angles.  The 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  spacions ;  and  the  town,  inde- 
pendently of  the  direction  of  Water  Street,  perfectly  regular. 
In  tlie  year  1789,  the  ground  on  which  Troy  stands  was  a 
field  belonging  to  a  Dutch  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Van- 
derheyden.  Originally  the  township  was  large.  It  is  now  only 
llnree  miles  m  length  on  the  river,  and  scaroely  a  mile  im 
hreadth.  The  houses  in  it  must  of  course  be  new.  The 
nomber  of  them  b  a  little  short  of  six  hundred.  They  are 
cUefly  of  brick,  generally  very  neat,  and  often  handsome.  The 
pttbKc  buildings  are  a  Aesbyterian,  an  Episcopal,  a  Baptist, 
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and  a  Methodist  church,  and  a  Friends*  meeting-hoiue ;  a 
court-house,  a  gaol,  and  two  banks.  The  new  bank  is  a 
handsome  building;  the  other  public  buildings  are  decent. 
The  streets  are  prettily  set  with  trees,  and  the  houses  oma- 
mented  with  gardens  and  other  neat  appendages.  Upon  the 
whole,  there  is  hiu-dly  a  town,  in  the  country  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  these  Letters,  which  makes  so  cheerful,  brilliant^  and 
beautiful  an  appearance. 

Water  Street,  on  the  side  towards  the  river,  is  lined  with 
large  stores,  many  of  uhich  are  of  three  and  four  stories,  and 
are  all  furnished  with  wharfs. 

The  rivcT  to  this  place  holds  the  same  depth  as  to  Albany. 

The  site  of  Troy,  and  of  Lansingburgh  also,  is  an  elevated, 
hard,  gravelly  plain.  The  scener}'  around  it  is  delightful. 
Behind  it  is  Mount  Ida,  a  very  handsome  eminence.  Before 
it  is  the  Hudson ;  here  a  noble  stream,  with  its  islands,  and 
beautiful  western  shore.  Abovt*,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles,  are  the  villages  of  Lansingburgh  and  Waterford. 
Below,  at  the  distance  of  six,  is  the  citv  of  Albanv. 

Troy  und  Lansingburgh  are  both  settlements,  formed  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  Antecedently  to  the  embargo  in 
1809,  Troy  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  the 
American  Union.  The  inhabitants  had  engrossed  most  of  the 
trade  carried  on  by  the  county  of  Washington,  part  of  the 
county  of  Rensselaer,  and  the  western  half  of  Vermont.  That 
disastrous  measure,  and  those  which  followed  it,  drove  the 
people  of  Vermont  to  Montreal.  This  channel  of  commeice 
having  been  thus  fairly  opened,  the  stream  will  not  probably 
return  to  its  former  bi*d  without  extreme  difficultv.  I  was 
assured,  in  Troy,  that  real  property  had  by  these  measores 
already  lost  on(*-fourth  part  of  its  value. 

Troy,  in  the  year  1800,  then  a  large  township,  contaned 
4,926  inhabitauts.  In  1810,  the  present  Troy  contaned 
3,895. 

The  next  inornini;,  Saturday,  September  28th,  we  proceeded 
to  Albany.  Here  we  continued  until  Tuesday  morning,  in  a 
circle  of  friends,  from  whom  we  received  every  pleasure 
which  run  Nprini;  fnini  enlightened  and  refined  society.  This 
citv  is  exceedingly  improved.  In  the  year  1792,  there  were 
vcrv  fe\^  hoii^i's  built  in  the  modem  English  manner.     The 
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body  was  eompoeed  of  clumsy  Dutch  buildings,  a  great  num- 
ber of  which  had  been  erected  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
years.  Seyen  successiTe  fires,  five  of  which  were  kindled  by 
incendiaries^  have  swept  away  a  large  part  of  these,  as  well 
as  many  other  buildings,  so  that  the  inhabitants  have  been 
compelled  to  build  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  anew.  In 
the  year  1790,  Albany  contained  3,496  inhabitants ;  in  the 
year  1810,  9,356.  The  little  town  of  Colonic,  which  lies  on 
its  northern  skirt,  separated  only  by  a  legal  line,  and  insepa- 
rable by  the  eye  (so  that  it  is  really  as  much  a  part  of  this 
city  as  the  same  number  of  houses  in  any  other  quarter),  con- 
tains 1,406;  making  together  10,762.  Albany  therefore  has 
more  than  tripled  its  population  ii^  twenty  years :  Colonic  not 
having  been  separated  from  it  in  the  census  of  1790.  Two- 
thirds  of  its  houses  must,  of  course,  have  been  added  since 
tbe  first  of  these  dates.  Besides,  a  considerable  number  of 
bouses  have  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  better  build- 
iogt,  to  furnish  convenience,  gratify  ambition,  or  satisfy  the 
calculations  of  avarice.  From  these  causes  Albany  is  become 
in  its  appearance  a  new  town,  and  is  certainly  a  very  handsome 
one.  Tbe  public  buildings  have  been  as  much  improved  as 
tbe  private  ones.  These  are  the  state-house,  a  house  for  the 
great  oflfces  of  state,  ten  churches,  an  arsenal,,  a  prison,  and 
three  banks.  The  state-house  is  a  handsome  building  at  tbe 
head  of  State  Street,  in  a  noble  situation,  and  furnishes  from 
its  cupola  a  rich  and  extensive  prospect.  It  contains  cham- 
bers for  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives,  a  court- 
room, jury-rooms,  oflBces,  and  lobbies.  Its  external  appear- 
ance would  have  been  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
third  story. 

The  churches  are  generally  good  buildings.  The  Episcopal 
ehurch  stands  on  State  Street,  m  a  commanding  situation,  and 
ia  m  rich,  expensive  structure,  but  heavy  to  the  eye.  The 
Dutch  church  in  Peari-street  I  mentioned  heretofore.  The 
new  Dutch  church,  on  Hudson  Street,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
mast  beautiful  edifices  of  this  nature  which  I  have  seen. 

Tbe  streets  are  generally  well  paved.  Upon  the  whole, 
fisw  towns  in  this  country  appear  so  advantageously  to  the  eye 
as  Albany. 
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The  inhabitanUy  you  will  perceive  from  the  aeooant  wbick 
1  have  given  of  its  population,  are  chiefly  immigrantSy  derived 
from  many  countries  and  different  nations.  Most  of  tbein« 
however,  are  from  the  United  States ;  particnlariy  from  New- 
York  and  New- England.  The  state  of  society  must  of  cowse 
be  various.  Extensively,  it  is  intelligent  and  refinedt  and  we 
found  it  uncommonly  agreeable.  The  inhabitants  deserve 
much  credit  for  their  public  spirit.  A  general  disposition  pre- 
vails among  them  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  town,  and  add 
to  the  number  of  its  conveniences,  the  fiiuts  of  which  are  ex- 
tensively visible.  Among  other  improvements,  they  heve 
begun  to  supply  the  city  with  water  by  aqueducts,  the  water 
of  their  wells  being  hurd  aud  disagreeable. 

In  my  own  opinion,  the  people  of  Albany  are  advancing  in 
their  moral  and  religious  character. 

The  commerce  of  this  city  has  become  very  great,  and  many 
of  its  merchant;)  are  wealthy.  Such  are  its  advantages  for 
trade,  that  it  must  become  a  large  commercial  town,  and  have 
a  very  numerous  population. 

On  Tuesday  we  left  Albany,  at  eleven  o^clock,  and  rode  to 
Kinderhook  to  dinner,  seventeen  miles ;  and  after  dinner  pro- 
ceeded to  Hudson,  sixteen. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  formerly  observed  concern- 
ing this  tract,  except  that  I  found  Kinderhook  and  Hndsoa 
improved.  In  its  mond  concerns  the  latter  is  sensibly  alteied 
for  the  better.  The  inhabitants  have  lately  settled  a  ieq>ect» 
able  Presbyterian  clergyman,  to  whom  they  are  strongly  a^ 
tached,  and  who  is  labouring  among  them  with  great  diligence^ 
and,  as  I  believe,  with  the  happiest  efficacy. 

Wo  continued  here  but  one  night.  The  next  morny^ 
October  1st,  we  rode  to  Red  Hook  to  dinner,  eighteen  nilea; 
and  in  the  afternoon  to  Rhinebeck  flats,  eight.  We  storied 
early,  because  there  was  no  ion  within  our  reach  where  we 
could  find  tolerable  accommodations.  The  conntiy,  from  the 
city  of  Hudson  to  Red  Hook,  is  undulating,  not  very  pleasant^ 
nor  very  fertile.  The  first  part  of  our  road  lay  through  the 
township  of  Livingston,  the  next  through  that  of  Clemontp 
both  of  them  settled  in  scattered  plantations,  and  neither  pre* 
sentins;  any  thin^^  on  the  road  to  eugu)^  the  attention  of  m 
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tniTeller.  The  bouses  are  genendly  indiflbreDt,  the  euHhratioB 
evdinarjr,  and  the  cinmnistaiicea  of  the  inhabitants  apparently 
not  Tory  prosperous. 

In  the  year  1790,  the  township  of  liiingston  contained 
4,504  inhabitants  ;  m  the  year  1800,  7,405.  Since  that 
period  it  has  been  divided,  and  two  otiier  townships  taken  firom 
it,  viz.  Granger  and  Grallatm.  The  present  township  of 
Linngston  contained,  in  1810,  1,651. 

Clermont  contained,  in  1790,  807;  in  1800,  1,142;  m 
1810,  1.090  inhabitants. 

From  Hudson  to  Red  Hook,  and  somewhat  farther,  we  had 
a  turnpike-road.  We  then  found  tlie  country  chiefiy  a  plain 
through  the  township  of  Rliinel>eck ;  and  Ae  road  of  the 
common  kind,  but  good,  except  that  at  times  it  was  sandy. 
The  prospects  also  were  pleasanter  to  the  eye ;  and  the  soil, 
cultiration,  and  houses  better.  At  Red  Hook  there  are  two 
decent  Tillages,  with  a  church  in  each.  They  are  both  small. 
At  Rhinebeck  flats,  eight  miles  fiirther  down,  there  is  a  larger 
and  handsomer  Tillage. 

Rhinebeck,  except  these  Tillages,  is  OTerywhere  filled  up 
with  plantations,  and  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  m  easy 
circumstances. 

The  Kaatskill  mountains  are  here  continually  in  Tiew ;  and 
by  their  grandeur,  the  fine  forms  of  their  summits,  and  their 
continually  Tarying  aspect,  contribute  not  a  little  to  render  tins 
an  interesting  ride.  Rhmebeck  contained,  in  1790,  8,668 
inhabitants ;  in  1800,  4,022 ;  and,  in  1810,  4,486. 

In  the  morning,  Thursday,  October  8d,  we  left  Rhinebeck 
flats,  and  rode  to  Pougiikeepsie  to  dinner,  serenteen  miles. 
The  first  part  of  our  road,  after  we  left  Rhinebeck,  lay  through 
CHtttoB,  a  contrast  to  Rhinebeck,  being  remarkabfy  roug^ 
and  replenished  with  rocks  and  stones.  The  sofl  ahK>  was  to 
a  great  extent  lean,  and  a  part  of  the  road  ill-repah^  and 
tfsagreeable.  Yet  there  were  scTeral  circumstances  which 
NBdered  this  part  of  our  journey  particulariy  pleasant  The 
read  turned  towards  the  riTer,  and  gaTe  us  an  almost  con- 
tfaMal  and  cTer  Tarying  Tiew  of  that  magnificent  stream,  witt 
tlie  Kaatskill  mountains  rising  majestically  on  the  western  side. 
As  we  BdTanced  we  came  to  a  tumpflie-road,  wUch  was  well 
made,  and  condaeted  us  to  Pooghkeepsie.    Soon  after  we 
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entered  upon  it,  wo  found  a  very  pretty  village  on  a  beantifiil 
plain.  Several  handsome  villas,  also,  added  a  new  and 
charming  variety  to  the  scenery.  The  river,  highly  intereftmg 
in  itself,  was  the  more  so,  because  we  had  seen  it  but  once 
after  leaving  the  hills  east  of  Green-Bush ;  viz.  at  the  citj  of 
Hudson. 

Here  I  observed  that  the  Kaatskill  mountains,  at  tko 
southern  termination  of  their  eastern  front,  recede  to  the  aontlH 
west,  so  that  the  whole  range  assumes  the  form  of  a  creseent. 
This  township  is  universally  settled,  and  on  our  road  exhi- 
bited more  marks  of  improvement  than  either  of  the  three 
preceding.  In  1700,  it  contained  4,607  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
5,208;  and,  in  1810,  5,404.  From  Clinton  to  Poughkeepae 
the  country  is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  fertile. 

Poughkeepsie  is  a  beautiful  town,  resembling,  more  than 
most  others  in  this  state,  a  New-Engkuid  settlement 

Many  of  the  houses  are  pretty  buildings^  surrounded  by  nent 
appendages.  The  situation  is  elevated,  and  suflSdentlj  level 
to  be  handsome.  The  soil  on  which  it  stands  is  rich.  The 
streets,  w  hich  are  of  a  good  breadth,  arc  handsomely  set  with 
trees.  Gardens,  neat  and  productive,  and  lots  covered  with 
fine  verdure,  arc  often  beautiful  ornaments  to  the  houses. 

This  town  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  inteUigent 
and  polished  society,  a  small  circle  of  which  made  oar  Utile 
stay  very  agreeable. 

There  is  a  flourishing  academy  in  Poughkeepsie.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  here  carried  on  with  New- York,  from  a 
landing,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  a  south-weitem 
direction. 

Poughkeepsie  is  the  shire  town  of  Dutchess  county ;  one 
of  the  best  tracts  of  land  in  this  state,  and  indeed  in  the  Unted 
States.  It  is  filled  up  with  inhabitants,  and  remarkably  weD 
cultivated.  Its  length  is  about  fifty  miles,  and  its  breadth 
about  twenty-five.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Columbia,  on  the  east  by  Connecticut,  on  the  south  by  the 
county  of  West-Chester,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson; 
and  contains  sixteen  townships,  genenilly  large,  and  a  populn- 
tion  of  51.412. 

Poughkeepsie  is  excellent  land.  In  17iM),  its  inhabitants 
were  2,520 ;  in  IMH),  3.246  i  and,  in  1810,  4,b70. 
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We  left  Pouglikeepsie  about  three  o'clock,  and  rode  t* 
Fiahkill ;  foorteeii  miles. 

The  country  throogli  which  we  passed  was  imdalatiDg,  the 
soil  and  coltiyation  moderately  good»  the  houses  indifferent, 
and  the  scenery  distingoished  by  nothing  remarkable. 

Fishkill  is  a  town  of  perhaps  twenty  or  Uiirty  houses,  gene- 
rally neat,  and  built  on  a  beautiful  pbdn,  surrounded  by  inte- 
resting objects.  The  pUdn  is  the  bottom  of  a  flat  valley, 
having  an  elegant  surfoce ;  extending  indefinitely  from  east  to 
west,  and  perhaps  three  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south. 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  a  succession  of  hills,  arched 
with  &ie  varieties,  and  on  the  south  by  a  range  of  mountains ; 
the  northern  section  of  that  elevated  tract,  universally  known  here 
by  the  name  of  the  Highlands.  Through  this  range,  and  the 
duster  connected  with  it  on  the  south,  the  Hudson  has  forced 
a  winding  passage  and  a  deep  channel,  furnishing,  with  its 
shores,  one  of  the  most  romantic  scenes  in  thb  country. 

The  soil  of  the  Fishkill  valley  is  excellent  The  stream 
which  flows  through  it,  and  has  given  its  name  to  the  township, 
is  a  large  and  very  sprightly  mill-stream,  bordered  by  a  cludn 
of  rich  and  elegant  intervals;  the  more  delightful  to  us,  as  we 
had  seen  nothing  of  this  nature  since  we  left  Kinderfaook.  It 
is  not  often  that  beauty  and  grandeur  are  so  happily  combined 
as  in  this  spot,  nor  is  the  sense  of  stillness  and  retirement 
often  excited  in  a  higher  degree. 

There  is  a  decent  Dutch  church  in  this  settiement.    Tliere 
are  five  churches  of  different  denominations  in  Poughkeepsie. 
In  the  year  1790,  Fishkill  contained  5,941  inhabitants ;  in 
1800,  6,168;  and,  in  1810,  6,930. 

Thursday,  October  3d,  we  started  eariy,  and  rode  to  Peeks- 
kill,  nineteen  miles,  to  dinner.  Our  journey,  the  first  three 
miles,  lay  in  the  valley  of  Fishkill,  the  remaining  sixteen 
passed  over  the  Highlands.  The  first  part  of  the  road,  after 
we  began  to  ascend  the  mountains,  we  found  tolerably  good ; 
lying  in  an  open  valley,  very  gradually  rising.  The  remainder 
is  a  turnpike,  judiciously  directed,  and  well  made.  I  had 
been  taught  to  expect  a  hideous  passage  over  these  mountains. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New- York,  who  have  con- 
versed with  me  on  the  subject,  it  has  appeared  very  formida- 
ble.    We  found  it  otherwise,  in  a  degree  which  I  confess  I 
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had  not  expected.  The  only  difficalt  plaee  h  a  declifitj  at 
the  southern  extremityi  Upon  the  whole,  there  are  sereral 
ascents  and  descents  in  the  road  from  Pittsfield  to  Northamp- 
ton, compared  with  which  all  the  difficulties  in  this  passage 
over  the  Highlands  are  trifles. 

This  mountiunous  region  is  in  the  township  of  Phillipstown. 
We  found  along  the  road  many  settlements,  which  appeared 
to  be  sprightly  and  promising.  The  booses  were  frequently 
neat,  and  the  owners  were  plainly  in  very  comfortable  dreiun- 
stances.  In  the  year  1790,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
township  was  2,079 ;  in  1800,  2,754 ;  and,  in  1810,  3,129. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  III. 


CoUnul  Bmf^rl^  RoUmMom.  Pra§peci  in  th$  HigkUmJk. 
Yuii  io  FariM  Monigamery  and  CHntom.  EoBpediium  of 
the  Briii$k  up  ike  Hudmm.  PeekskiU.  Cortlandi. 
Prosptci  of  ike  Hudton  and  tie  Skoree  bdow  ike  High- 
lamU.  Mouni  Pkasant.  Greenhurgk.  Yonkers.  Cap^ 
iure  and  deaik  of  Major  Andre.  Tke  River  Hudson 
and  He  iribuiarg  Sireams. 

Dbar  Sin; 

In  the  year  1778,  wlule  I  was  a  olMipiaiQ  in  the 
American  army,  I  spent  between  foor  and  fiye  months  in  the 
Highlands,  at  West  Point ;  a  promontory,  whieh  jnts  into  the 
river  on  the  west  side,  in  the  township  ot  Cornwall  and  connty 
of  Orange,  directly  opposite  to  Philiipstown*    A  part  of  this 
time  I  resided  at  the  head-qnarters  of  General  Putnam,  then 
commanding  at  this  post ;  and  afterwards  of  Gteneral  ParsonSp 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  command.    These  gentlemen  lodged 
in  the  house  of  Colonel  BeTeriy  Robinson;   a  respectable 
native  of  Scotland,  who  married  a  lady  of  the  Phillips  family, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  of  the  province  of 
New-York.     With  this  lady  Colonel  Robinson  acquired  a 
large  landed  estate,  lying  in  Phillipstown,  Fredericktown,  and 
Franklin,  as  they  are  now  called;  and,  for  the  more  convenient 
management  of  it,  planted  himself  in  dds  spot     Here  he  had 
a  spacious  and  convenient  mansion,  surrounded  by  valuable 
gardens,  fields,  and  orchards,  yielding  every  tfiing  which  w9 
grow  in  this  climate.    The  rents  of  his  estate  were  suflhnent 
la  make  life  as  agreeable  as  from  this  source  it  can  be.     Mrs. 
Robinson  was  a  fine  woman,  and  their  children  promised  eveiy 
thing  which  can  be  expected  firom  a  very  hopeful  fiumly.    His 
immediate  friends  were,  at  the  ume  tfane,  persons  of  the  first 
oonseqaence  in  the  province. 
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Wken  the  revolatioDarv  war  broke  out.  Colonel  Robinsoa 
was  induced,  contrary  as  I  have  been  informed,  to  his  own 
judg:ment  and  inclination,  bv  the  importonitv  of  some  of  Us 
connections,  to  take  the  British  side  of  the  question.  To  him 
it  appeared  wiser  and  safer  to  act  a  neutral  part,  and  reBMua 
quietly  on  his  estate.  The  pre&sure,  however,  from  ▼arions 
sources  was  so  stronar  against  him,  that  he  finally  yielded,  and 
carried  his  family  with  him  to  New- York,  and  thence  to 
Great  Britain.  His  property  was  confiscated  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New- York,  and  his  family  banished  from  their  aalm 
Gountn*.  It  was  impossible  for  any  person,  who  finds  an  Wh- 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  his  feliow-men.  and  particulariy  while 
residing:  in  the  very  mansion  where  they  had  so  lately  enjoyed 
all  which  this  world  can  give,  not  to  feel  deeply  the  misfuituues 
of  this  family.  Few  events  in  human  life  strike  the  mind 
more  painfully  than  biuiishment ;  a  calamity,  sufficiently  dis- 
astrous in  thi'  most  ordinan*  circumstances,  but  peenKariy 
affecting  when  the  banished  are  brought  before  us  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  a  family ;  a  circle,  the  whole  of  which  the 
eye  can  see,  and  whose  sufferings  the  heart  can  perfectly 
realize.  Peculiarly  is  this  true,  when  the  family  in  question  is 
enlightened,  polished,  amply  possessed  of  enjoyments, 
them  with  moderation,  and  sharing  them  cheerfully  with 
friends  and  neighbours,  the  stranger  and  the  poor.  Sock,  I 
have  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  were  the  circnmstaiiees  wmt 
character  of  his  family.  Whatever  some  of  our  more  resetttfwl 
countrymen  may  feel  in  similar  eases  concerning  the  subject 
I  hope  always  to  be  able  to  say,  and  to  say  truly, 

**  lliuno  »uai,  et  uit  jl  huiuanuiii  a  rne  aiieuuin  puto." 

If  a  heathen  theatrical  audience  could  applaud  this 
ment  from  a  writer  and  an  actor  of  plays,  I  have  tin 
right  to  assure  myself,  that  my  own  countrymen, 
the  religion  of  Him,  who  has  loft  behind  him  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  and  a  life,  formed  on  the  greet  principk 
of  that  parable,  will  chet* rfully  subjoin  their  assent  to 
obser\*ations. 

The  head  quarters  of  a  commanding  officer  are,  of 
a  scene  of  hustle  and  business.     Such  at  that  time  was  perti- 
rularly  the  caa^e  with  ours.     Un  the  ioih  of  March,  which 
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Sunday*  we  attended  Diraie  senrice  m  the  mormng.  After  it 
waf  ended,  the  home  was  filled  with  a  luccession  of  oflken» 
and  others,  who  came  in  to  receive  orders,  or  to  report  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  executed  those  which  they  had 
idready  receiyed.  To  withdraw  ourselTos  from  such  a  scene 
of  confusion,  Miyor  Humphreys*,  an  intimate  friend  of  mine 
from  the  time  when  we  were  fellow-students  at  Yale  college, 
and  myself,  determined  to  seek  the  only  retreat  in  our  power, 
a  solitary  walk.  Accordingly  we  wandered  to  the  top  of 
Sugar- Loaf,  a  mountain  of  considerable  height,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance to  the  south  from  CSdonel  Robinson  s.  These  obser- 
vations will  introduce  with  a  sufiicient  explidtness  the  follow- 
ing letter,  from  which  you  will  derive  a  more  distinct  view  of 
the  appearance  of  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Highlands, 
than  I  can  give  you  in  any  other  manner. 

*'  Yesterday  afternoon,  in  company  with  Miqor  Humphreys^ 
I  went  up  to  the  summit  of  Sugar-Loaf,  a  mountain  near 
Colonel  Robinson's  house.  We  ascended  it  with  some  dif* 
ficnity,  from  the  steepness  of  the  acclivity,  and  from  the  loose 
stones,  which,  frequently  sliding  from  under  our  feet,  exposed 
us  to  imminent  hazard  of  falling.  From  the  summit  we  were 
ptescnted  with  an  extensive  and  interestiag  prospect,  com- 
prising the  objects  which  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  and 
Numy  others,  which  I  had  never  seen.  The  point  of  view  was 
vemarkably  happy,  the  mountain  being  so  situated  as  to  bring 
within  our  reach  the  greatest  number  of  objects  in  the  sur- 
rounding region,  and  to  exhibit  them  with  the  highest  advan- 
tage. What  is  almost  a  singularity,  there  was  not  a  cheerful 
olgect  within  our  horixon.  Every  thmg  which  we  beheld 
was  majestic,  solemn,  wild,  and  melancholy. 

^  The  northern  division  of  our  prospect  was  aUnost  entirdy 
bonnded  by  two  great  mountains,  jMuned  Butteifaill  and  Breck- 
woek :  the  former  on  the  west,  the  latter  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson.  Both  abut  so  directly  upon  the  river,  that  their 
vwde,  lofly  diffii  form  a  part  of  its  banks.  These  mountains 
SMend  at  the  distance  of,  perhaps^  six  miles  firom  the  spot; 
where  we  surveved  them,  and  extend  northward  to  the  valley 
of  FishkilL 
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**  From  Brecknock  stretches  a  range  of  inferior  magnitftd^f 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  one,  and  two  miles  from  tbe 
eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson;  the  gromid  between  them 
and  the  rirer,  being  generally  level,  and  capable  of  cultivation. 
It  contains  a  small  nnmber  of  other  houses,  besides  Aat  of 
Colonel  Robinson.  Of  this  range  Sugar- Loaf  is  the  termina- 
tion, its  southern  limit  being  the  rirer. 

**  Still  ea<itward  of  this  range  ascend  others,  terminating  abb 
on  the  Hudson.  The  southernmost,  which  is  in  siglit  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  indeed  the  southernmost  of  the  whole  chister» 
is  Anthony*s  Nose;  a  noble  bluff,  whose  cliffi  rise  almost 
perpeudicularly  from  the  water^sedge  to  the  height  of  perhaps 
fifteen  hundred  feet,  with  a  sublimity,  which  I  believe  is  not 
often  rivalled. 

"  On  the  western  side  runs  a  rude  range  of  mountains,  com- 
mencing at  Butter  Hill,  and  terminating  to  the  eye  at  a  point, 
opposite  to  Anthony's  Nose.  The  three  loftiest  summits  in 
this  range  are  the  Crow*s  Nest,  a  fine  sharp  cone;  Bear  Hill; 
and  the  Dondeibarrak,  or  Thunder  Hill.  At  the  foot  of  these 
commences  a  plain  of  no  great  breadth,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  call  that  a  plain,  which,  while  it  approaches  generally  to- 
wards a  level  surface,  is  undulating,  rocky,  and  wild,  through- 
out a  great  part  of  its  extent.  His  tract  reaches  Aorthi^ard 
to  West-Point,  and  southward  near  to  Anthonys  Nose. 
Directly  north,  the  Hudson,  here  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  twie^ 
as  wide  higher  up,  is  seen  descending  from  a  great  distance, 
and  making  its  way  between  the  magnificent  cliffs  of  the  two 
great  mountains.  Butter  Hill  and  Brecknock.  The  grandedr 
of  this  scene  defies  description.  Through  the  opening,  hefi^ 
called  the  Wey-gat,  or  Wind-gate,  because  the  wind  often 
blows  through  it  with  great  violence,  is  visible  the  cultivated 
country  at  New-Windsor,  throughout  a  considerable  extent 
Beyond  this,  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  mile«,  rise  the 
Kaatskill  mountains ;  whose  blue  summits  were  at  this  time 
lost  in  the  clouds.  In  this  reach  of  the  river  lies  an  island,  to 
the  eye  a  mere  bird's  nest ;  and  near  it  were  two  boats,  fe^ 
sembling  in  sixe  those  which  children  make  of  paper. 

"  South  of  these  two  mountains,  the  river  bends  betweetf 
West- Point  and  Fort  Constitution ;  and  for  a  short  space  is 
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iavifible.  Thenoa  it  beaMbet  ▼ii£b)e  again,  and  eootinni  id 
light  till  the  prospect  is  tenninated  bj  Anthooj'a  Note  en 
the  eastenit  and  Bear  HiD  on  the  wetteni  tide« 

**  The  water  of  the  Hndson  at  this  leason  of  the  year  is  re^ 
pleniihed  with  slime*  Its  colour,  therefore*  is  brown  and 
glooinj ;  and,  bebg  tinged  with  a  peonliar  hue  by  the  nliaaat 
singnbr  light  of  the  heaYens,  assamed  an  aspei^  deeply  so^ 
lemn  and  eyeil  melanoholy«  The  motion  of  ite  watera  was 
alow  and  majestic,  as  was  erident  by  the  progress  of  large 
floats  of  ice,  which  eoTored  various  parts  of  its  surface.  The 
general  gloom  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  appearance  of 
its  western  bank,  which  is  everywhere  high«  rocky,  and  savage^ 
and  in  many  places  topped  with  evergreens« 

**  On  the  level  mentioned  above,  of  which  this  bank  is  the 
brow,  stand,  in  a  solitary  dispendon,  a  few  wretched  cottages; 
which,  with  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  on  the 
other,  appear  to  be  shut  out  firom  any  communication  with  the 
rest  of  mankind*  With  this  impression  the  appearance  of  the 
inhabitants  perfectly  corresponds,  as  does  every  thiqg,  als6, 
which  11  connected  with  their  habitations*  No  human  beings 
can  easily  be  imagined  more  ignorant,  uncultivated,  and  stu» 
pid ;  or  more  readily  admitted  as  the  connecting  Unk  between 
the  rational  and  animal  kingdoms  than  the  former ;  and  ncH 
thing  ean  more  strongly  exhibit  the  marks  of  poverty  and  bar* 
barism  than  the  latter. 

**  Cottages,  which  are  exact  counter-parts  to  these,  were 
thinly  sprinkled  over  the  mountainous  regbn  on  the  east,  in 
siae  resembling  a  dove  cage ;  surrounded  by  little  fields,  eo^ 
vered  with  snow,  and  spotting  with  white  Uie  vast  expansion 
of  forest,  with  which  these  monntaitts  are  overspread.  Each 
seemed  as  if  itielf  and  its  inhaUtants  must  have  been  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  in  places,  to  which  the  test  of  the  world 
would  never  have  access ;  and  out  of  which  they  wMid  nevelr 
ind  a  way  into  the  world* 

*'It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more  solemn  or  flMira 
wild  than  the  appearance  of  these  mountains.  An  immense 
fotest  covered  them  to  their  summits.  Its  colonr  was  a  deep 
brown,  its  aspect  that  of  umtersal  death*  The  sun  had  for 
dadined  in  the  west  Clouds,  of  a  singular  ami  misty  appeal^ 
weroatt  hb  spieodour;  and,  mnyiog  his  face  widi  a 
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melaiicholy  sadness,  imparted  a  land  of  foDeial  aspect  to  eresy 
object  within  our  horison. 

*'  Directly  opposite  to  us  was  a  mill-stream,  wUch,  swoUeB  at 
this  time  by  the  dissolving  snows,  poured  a  large  sheet  of 
foam,  white  as  snow,  over  a  high  ledge  of  rocks  into  the  Hod- 
aon.  In  other  circumstances  this  dbject  would  hare  beea 
beautiful :  uow  it  only  enhanced  the  general  solemnitj  and 
grandeur  by  filling  the  neighbouring  region  with  a  loud  sounds 
resembling  the  distant  roar  of  the  ocean.  Thu  toniid 
apparently  echoed  by  the  numerous  torrents,  which  \ 
ererywhere  rushing  down  the  mountains,  [n  the  mean 
the  large  floats  of  ice,  which  I  have  mentioned,  sailiog  dawa 
the  river,  occasionally  impinged  against  the  shores.  The  noiaa 
produced  by  this  impact,  scarcely  audible  at  first,  gradually 
swelled  into  the  majestic  sound  of  loud  thunder,  and 
sbwiy  decreased,  until  it  was  finally  lost.  Frequently 
gradations  were  interluded  by  violent  explosions,  made  by  the 
bursting  of  the  ice,  and  resembling  the  sound  of  distant  caBnom 
Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  this  combination  nff 
majestic  murmurs  than  the  deep,  hollow  region  beneath  nai 
Every  mountain  seemed  to  give  a  response :  and  through  eveiy 
valley  the  noise  seemed  to  wander  circuitously,  till  it  raachoA 
us  in  successive  repercussions.  Delighted  as  you  know  I  am 
with  music,  no  choir,  which  I  ever  heard,  gave  me  n  tenth 
part  of  the  pleasure. 

"  Beneath  us  was  a  house,  deserted  by  its  inhabitants:  B 
family,  possessed,  a  little  while  since,  of  all  the  enjoynenftif 
which  this  life  can  furnish ;  intelligent,  refined,  and  imiaMnj 
It  is  deserted,  not  improbably  to  be  seen  by  them  no  wMgm, 
Whether  the  father  acted  wisely  or  unwisely,  defensibly  or  i»4> 
defensibly,  I  am  not  interested  to  inquire.  Against  the  ■•«> 
ther  and  the  children,  even  prejudice  can  bring  no  allege tiant? 
Were  this  family  that,  in  which  I  was  bom,  what  emotiosM 
would  their  present  and  future  circumstances  awaken  in  aif 
heart  ?  I  cannot  but  remember,  that  their  interests  ava  not 
the  less  important,  because  they  are  not  related  to  me. 

*'  Southward,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  four  miles,  were  tho^ 
ruins  of  Fort  Montgomeiy.     Here  more  than  one  hundred  ef 
our  countrymen  became  victims,  a  few  months  sinoe,  to  the  v»* 
principled  claims  of  avarice  and  ambition.    Theae,  with 
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millioot  mo^ee,  will  st  the  inal  judgsieiiC  rise  ii|>  as  CerriMe 
witnesses  ag^ainst  the  pride,  rapacity*  and  eroeky  of  those  who 
hate  been  the  nltimate  causes  of  their  destmrtion. 

'*  Northward,  at  aboat  the  same  distance*  was  West^Pwit: 
whsfe  the  same  scenes  of  shinghter  may  not  improbably  be 
seoR  acted  over  again. 

"  The  day  was  warm  and  spring-like.  The  season  of  uni- 
▼ersal  beneficence  was  approaching,  when  the  world  was  to 
be  arrayed  in  beauty,  and  stored  with  the  bounties  of  Heaven. 
The  campaign  was  ready  to  open ;  a  campaign,  in  which  a 
thoRsand  unnecessary  miseries  will  be  suffered.  Parents  will 
be  made  childless,  wives  will  be  made  widows,  and  children 
be  made  orphans.  Many  a  house  where  peace,  cheerfnl- 
I,  and  delight,  would  love  to  dwell,  will  probably  be  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  many  a  family  to  want  and  despair.*' 

Early  in  the  May  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  preceding 
letter,  I  went  down  the  river  in  company  with  several  officers 
to  examine  the  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  built  on  a 
point,  six  or  eight  miles  below  West- Point,  for  the  defence  of 
the  river.  The  first  object  which  met  our  eyes,  after  we  had 
Mt  our  barge  and  ascended  the  bank,  was  the  remains  of  a 
At^,  kindled  by  the  cottagers  of  this  solitude,  for  the  purpose 
of  consuming  the  bones  of  some  of  the  Americans,  who  bad 
Mien  at  this  place,  and  had  been  left  unburied.  Some  of  these 
bones  were  lying  partially  consumed  round  die  spot  where  the 
Are  had  been  kindled,  and  some  had,  evidently,  been  converted 
iaio  aahes.  As  we  went  onward,  we  were  distressed  by  the 
fiortor  of  decayed  human  bodies.  To  me  this  was  a  novelty, 
RRd  more  overwhelming  and  dispiriting  than  I  am  able  to 
dUicribe.  As  we  were  attempting  to  discover  the  source 
firoHi  which  it  proceeded,  we  found,  at  a  small  distance  from 
FWt  Montgomery,  a  pond  of  a  moderate  sice,  in  which  we 
mm  Ihe  bodies  of  several  men,  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
aiiaalt  upon  the  fort.  They  were  thrown  into  this  pond,  the 
fRRoediRg  autunm,  by  the  British;  when,  probably,  the  water 
was  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  them.  Some  of  them  were 
eofRsed  at  this  time,  but  at  a  depth  so  small  as  to  leave  them 
dlMiRctly  visible.  Others  had  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  a  part  of 
thR  body  above  the  surface.  The  clothes  which  they  wore, 
they  were  kMled,  were  still  on  them,  and  proved  that 
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they  were  militia,  being  tiie  ordinary  diets  of  finnen.  Tkmt 
faces  were  bloated  and  monstrous,  and  their  postnras  wen 
uncouth,  distorted,  and  in  the  highest  degree  aflBictive.  My 
companions  had  been  accustomed  to  the  horrors  of  war»  and 
sustained  the  prospect  with  some  degree  of  finnnast.  To 
me,  a  novice  in  scenes  of  this  nature,  it  was  orerwhelniBg.  I 
surrejed  it  for  a  moment,  and  liostened  away. 

From  this  combination  of  painful  objects  we  proceeded  to 
Fort  Clinton,  built  on  a  rising  ground,  at  a  small  disfaaco 
further  down  the  river.  The  ruins  of  this  fortress  were  a 
mere  counterpart  to  those  of  Fort  Montgomery.  Every 
combustible,  in  both,  had  been  burnt ;  and  what  was  not  w 
extensively  thrown  down.  Every  thing  which  remained 
a  melancholy  picture  of  destruction. 

From  this  place  wc  proceeded  to  find  the  grave  of  CobdI 
Grabouski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  was  killed  in  the  assBnIt, 
while  acting  as  aid  de  camp  to  the  British  commander.  Tha 
spot  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  lieutenant-Colonel  liviagatoOb 
who  saw  him  fall,  and  informed  us,  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
place  where  he  was  killed.  Here  we  found  a  gravOv  in  all 
probability  that  in  which  he  was  buried,  without  **  a  stone"  in 
**  tell  where  he  lay,''  and  now  forgotten  and  undiscoverahk: 
a  humiliating  termination  of  a  restless,  vain,  ambitions  life. 

These  fortn  were  taken  by  the  British  on  the  6th  erf"  OotolMV, 
1777.  The  commander  in  chief  at  New- York  was  pnmpltd 
to  this  expedition  by  two  objects,  to  destroy  a  quantity  of 
military  stores  which  the  Americans  had  collected  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Geneni 
Burgoyne.  For  these  purposes  Sir  Henry  Clinton  enbaikod 
between  three  and  four  thousand  troops  at  New- York*  aad- 
sailed  with  them  up  the  Hudson.  On  the  6th  of  OetolMrt 
they  landed  at  Verplank*s  Point  in  the  township  of  Conftlandl; 
a  few  miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands.  Tho  iMBt 
morning  a  part  of  them  landed  on  Stony  Point,  which 
into  the  river  on  the  western  side,  just  below  the 
Hence  thev  marched  into  the  rear  of  these  fortresses. 

General  Putnam  commanded  at  that  time  in  this 
He  had  one  thousand  continental  troops,  a  part  of  which  miff 
were  effective,  and  a  small  body  of  militia.  He  believod  tho 
design  of  the  enemy  to  be  the  dattnietion  of 
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•loffm ;  and,  when  he  was  mfonned  of  their  main  pnrpoae,  it 
was  too  late  for  him  to  resist  it  with  tnocess.  He  tnppoied 
that  they  were  aiming  at  Fort  Independence,  and  directed  his 
attention  to  its  defence.  The  heavy  firing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  gave  him  the  first  decisive  information  of  their 
feal  intentions.  George  Clinton,  Esq.,  at  that  time  govemer 
of  this  state,  placed  himself  at  this  poet  (for  it  may  be  coosi* 
dered  as  but  one)  on  the  first  notice,  which  lie  received  that 
Ibe  enemy  were  advancing.  Being  informed  about  ten  o'clock 
of  this  fuct,  he  made  the  best  disposition  for  the  defence  of 
Ibe  forts ;  and  dispatched  an  express  to  General  Putnam  to 
acquaint  him  with  his  situation.  When  the  express  reached 
General  Putnam's  head-quarters,  he,  together  with  General 
Persons,  were  reconnoitering  tlie  position  of  the  enemy  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river. 

lientenant^Colonel  Campbell  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded 
with  nine  hundred  men,  bv  a  circuitous  march  to  the  rear  of 
Fort  Montgomery :  while  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  Generals 
Vaughan  and  Tryon,  moved  onward  towards  Fort  Clinton. 
Both  fortresses  were  attacked  at  once,  between  four  and  five 
in  the  afternoon.  They  were  defended  with  great  resolution. 
This  will  be  readily  admitted,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  the 
whole  garrison  consisted  of  but  six  hundred  men.  The  con- 
lict  was  carried  on  till  dark,  when  the  British  had  obtained 
BB  absolnte  possession  ;  and  such  of  the  Americans,  as  were 
•ot  killed  or  wounded,  chiefly  made  their  escape.  The  loss 
of  the  two  garrisons  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Tkere  b  reason  to  believe,  that  that  of  the  assailants  amounted 
te  More  than  three  hundred.  Among  the  slain  was  Lieutenant- 
CMooel  Campbell. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  an  addition  of  five  or  six  hundred 
to  these  garrisons  would  have  saved  the  works.  Tlie 
of  this  opinion  may  be  doubted.  Fifteen  hun- 
would  have  been  barely  suflMent  completely  to  nMO 
Fart  Montgomery  alone.  The  works  themselves  were  very 
iBiperfeet :  and  tlie  ground  most,  I  think,  have  been  chosen 
natter  for  the  defence  of  the  river  than  because  it  was  itself 
fNMMHne. 

Oovernor  Clinton  and  his  brother.  General  James  Clinton, 
Bacaptd  after  the  enemy  had  got  poesession  of  the  fortS(  the 
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fonner  by  crossing  the  river.     (Seneral  Clinton  had  been 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  bayonet. 

Having  prospered  thus  far,  the  British  proceeded  on  the 
8th  to  the  eastern  side»  where  they  found  Fort  Independeneew 
built  to  defend  the  entrance  into  the  Highlands*  evaoHited. 
A  party  of  them  then  burnt  the  Continental  ViUage,  a»  it 
was  termed :  a  temporary  settlement,  raised  up  by  the  war 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  army.  Here  had  been  gi^ 
thered  a  considerable  number  of  those  artizans,  whose  labovn 
are  particularly  necessary  for  military  purposes,  and  a  oonsi« 
derable  quantity  of  military  stores.  They  then  removed  m 
chain,  which  was  stretched  across  the  river  at  Fort  Mmtge- 
mery  ;  and,  advancing  up  the  river,  removed  another,  which 
was  extended  from  Fort  Constitution  to  the  opposite  shore 
at  West-Point.  This  fort  had  been  evacuated.  General 
Vaughan,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  moved  onward  in  e 
part  of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  James  Wallace ;  and  am 
the  13tb  reached  the  town  of  Kingston  opposite  to  Rhinebeok. 
The  inhabitants  retired  without  resistance,  and  Vaughan  re- 
duced the  town  to  ashes.  On  the  17th  General  Burgoyne 
surrendered,  and  Vaughan  and  his  coadjutors  returned  to 
New- York. 

Phillipstown,  in  the  year  1790,  contained  2,079  inhabitanta; 
in  1800,  2,744;  and,  in  1810.  S,129. 

Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  we  found  a  noft 
romantic  spot  on  the  borders  of  Peeks-kill ;  a  creek,  which 
within  the  township  of  Courtlandt  enters  the  Hudson  jurt 
below  this  place.  A  small  lake  here  expands  its  waters,  inte 
which  the  mountains  intrude,  as  into  Lake  George ;  foneing 
promontories  of  fine  figures,  bold,  precipitous,  and  eminently 
magnificent. 

The  villa^  of  Peeks-kill  is  decently  built,  contains 
haps  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
merce  between  tiie  interior  country  and  the  city  of  Nev^ 
York.  We  dined  here,  and  in  the  afternoon  proceeded  to 
Tarrytown,  a  village  in  Greenburgh,  where  we  lodged.  This 
part  of  our  journey  lay  through  Courtlandt  and  Mount  Flee* 
sunt,  and  the  northern  skirt  of  Greenburgh.  The  distaenn 
was  cigbtf^n  miles.  The  whol«*  of  thin  tract  is  in  the  comitj 
of  Wr'it-Chester. 
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Coortlandt,  so  far  as  it  is  visiMe  on  this  road,  is  unirefsallj 
a  succession  of  roufi^h,  ragged  hflls,  with  rode  intenrening  Tal« 
lies.  The  ground  is  almost  everywhere  replenished  with 
rooks  and  stones,  and  the  surface  sudden  and  angular. 
On  this  ground,  however,  and  particularly  in  the  northani 
parts  of  the  road,  where  it  first  strikes  the  river  below  the 
village  of  Peeks-kill,  we  were  presented  with  a  beautiful 
prospect.  The  Hudson  here,  escaping  from  the  HigUands, 
spreads  itself  in  a  winding  course  until  it  opens  into  Hft- 
fwrstraw  Bay,  between  this  township  and  Haverstraw,  in  the 
oounty  of  Rockland,  a  noble  sheet  of  water»  ten  miles  long 
and  three  broad,  terminating  at  Verplank's  Point  on  the  east ; 
a  fine  promontory  at  the  southern  Kmit  of  Courtlandt»  whieh 
stretches  into  the  Hudson  the  distance  of  a  mile»  with  an 
eieganoe  of  form  and  surface  admirably  contrasted  to  the  rude 
appearance  of  that  of  the  main  with  which  it  is  coBoected. 
Immediately  beyond  this  point  extends  Tappan  Sea,  another 
fine  expansion  of  this  river,  stretching  to  the  south  firom 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  and  opening  to  the  breadth  of  four. 
Still  further  southward,  the  river,  at  an  average  two  miles 
wide,  leaves  the  eye  by  a  grradoal  recession.  There  is  some- 
thing wonderfully  majestic  in  the  size,  figure,  and  movement  of 
such  a  vast  stream ;  particulariy  when  animated,  as  the  Hudson 
now  was,  and  indeed  always  is,  except  during  the  severity 
of  winter,  by  a  great  multitude  of  vessels,  moving  on  its 
bosom  in  every  direction.  To  the  splendour  of  this  river 
its  western  bank  makes  a  great  addition ;  being  eveiywbero 
a  series  of  fine  lofty  precipioes,  ascending  firom  one  hundred 
to  four  hundred  feet  immediately  firom  the  shore,  and  stretch- 
ing in  length  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  This  series  is  va- 
ried by  two  promontories,  at  the  happiest  distance  fimn  eneh 
otker,  jutting  into  the  river,  of  noble  forms,  and  in  proud, 
emnmanding  attitudes.  But  the  consummation  of  tfais  acme 
^splendour  is  presented  at  its  northern  limit.  Here  the  Hud- 
son, breaking  out  from  the  Highlands,  forces  its  way  between 
the  two  mountains  mentioned  above,  whose  stupendous  cUA, 
fimn  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  form  its  shores 
and  firown  over  its  bosom.  The  traveller,  who  does  not  here 
find  himself  amply  repaid  for  whatever  inconveniences  he  may 
have  suffered   in  descendii^  this  river,  must  certatidy  be 
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pitied,  as  being  destitote  of  that  taste  for  the  beauties  of  ui- 
tore,  which  is  one  of  the  pricipal  sources  of  enjoyment  in  the 
present  world. 

Our  road  through  this  township  was  in  other  respects  snfli- 
oiently  unpleasant*  and  our  progress  in  it  was  terminated  by 
a  wretched  ferry  over  Croton  river,  near  its  mouth.  This  is 
a  large  mill-stream,  which,  rising  in  the  township  of  Pawling* 
in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  runs  southward  into  the  comity  of 
West-Chester;  and,  after  passing  through  a  considerable  part 
of  it,  empties  its  waters  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  township 
of  Courtlandt  into  the  Hudson.  Its  bed  is  a  ravine,  betwoen 
hills  from  one  hundre<l  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  Mghl, 
and  scarcely  wider  than  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  flie 
river.  Few  scenes  have  a  wilder  or  more  gloomy  aspeot.  A 
woman  managed  our  boat  (a  fact  of  which  I  was  a  witneat 
for  the  first  time),  not  with  oars,  but  with  a  rope,  extended 
across  the  stream. 

After  crossing  the  river  we  soon  entered  the  township  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  the  surface  of  which  is  a  contrast  to  that  of 
Courtlandt.  The  ground  here  also  is  elevated,  but  the  sor- 
face  is  smooth,  flowing,  and  beautiful;  and  the  soil  mod^ 
rately  good.  A  pretty  vilUige  is  formed  on  the  road,  consist* 
ing,  generally,  of  neat  houses,  with  a  decent  church  in  the 
centre.  This  village  is  handsomer  than  any  other  which  wo 
saw  south  of  Albany ;  and  its  situation  in  a  high  degree  ploo*' 
sant.  Some  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  very  pretty  ap- 
fiendages.     The  name  of  the  village  is  Singsing. 

From  this  place  to  Tarrytown,  in  Greenburgh,  the  road  ii 
good.  The  ground  is  elevated,  and  descends  with  a  variety 
of  handsome  slopes  towards  the  river.  It  is  also  alternatoly 
level  and  undulating.  The  Hudson  is  perpetually  in  fidi 
view.  The  cliffs  immediatelv  In^yond  it  are  peculiariy  bold, 
particularly  tMO  long  ranges  of  whin,  or  gn^een-stone ;  the 
lumns  of  which  are  magnificent,  in  a  manner  unrivalled 
my  knowledge.  In  these  townships  granite  and  limo-otono 
are  mingled.  The  first  i^janite  which  we  saw  on  the  river 
was  in  the  Highlands,  and  was  alternated  with  lime-stone.  In 
the  rounty  of  West- Chester  ^anite  predominates,  until  finally 
it  beroraes  universal. 

Tlie  villag4*  oi' Tarrytown  is  pleHsant,  and  neatly  baill.     it 
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itndi  OD  as  eaty  daoKfily,  temunated  by  the  Hndaoii ;  Mid 
m  tyrty  miles  from  New-York»  and  about  nine  below  Siog- 
sing.     It  contains  fifty  or  sixty  bouses. 

Conrtlaadt  coBtaiaed,  in  1790,  1,932 ;  in  1800,  %7S2 ; 

and,  in  1810,  8,054  inhabitants.     Mount  Pleasant  contained, 

in  1790, 1,034;  in  1800,  2,744;  and,  in  1810,  8,110  inhabitr 

anil.     Greenburgh  contained,    in  1790,  1,125;    in  1800, 

.1,581 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,8G2  inhabitants. 

•  The  next  morning  we  proceeded  to  New- York,  through 
ithe  township  of  Yonkers,  and  the  length  of  the  island  of  Man- 
ihattan.    Tarrytown  is  famous  for  bemg  the  spot  where  Miyor 
▲adre  was  taken  up  by  three  militia-men,  as  he  was  retnm- 
iag  from  West- Point,  whither  he  had  been  for  the  purpose 
of  concerting  measures  with  Greneral  Arnold,  during  the  ab- 
'lenoe  of  Greneral  Washington  at  Hartford,  for  the  traitorous 
lAirrender  of  that  fortress  to  the  British.     By  a  Tariety  of 
proTidential  incidents,  all  of  them  favourable  to  the  American 
leattse,  Andre  was  prereuted  from  returning,  as  he  had  in- 
«ieQded,  by  water ;  and,  having  received  a  pass  from  General 
Arnold,  authorising  him  nnder  the  name  of  John  Andecsoo 
•to  go  on  the  pnUic  service  to  the  White-plains,  or  still  further 
down  the  river  as  be  might  think  proper,  he  made  the  best  of 
his  way  by  land.     His  pass  ^labled  him  to  proceed  without 
hindrance  or  suspicion  to  this  spot.     Here,  while  he  was  in 
idMohrte  security,  one  of  these  men,  onder  a  large  tree,  still 
standing,  seiced  his  bridle.      Andre,  plainly  off  his  guard, 
asked  the  man  where  he  belonged.    The  man  replied,  ''  I  am 
.from  below,"*  that  is,  from  New- York ;  *'  and  so,"  said  Andre, 
•  *^  am  I."    He  then  declared  himself  to  be  a  British  oflker, 
employed  in  business  of  great  importance.     At  this  moment 
the  other  two  men  came  np.     He  perceived  his  error,  hot  it 
oe«ld  not  be  repaired.     He  oflRored  them  his  walefa  and  a 
purse  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  his  release.     His  offisn  were 
aafasud.    The  men  searched  him,  and  found  in  his  boots 
fapers,  written  by  Arnold  himself,  containing  exact  retoms 
of  every  thing  in  and  aboot  West-Point,  which  it  eonld  be 
fuful  for  an  enemy  to  know.     He  was  then  condooled  lo 
Uentenant-Colonel  Jamieson,  cf  Sheldon's  dragoons,  com- 
manding at  that  time  on  the  lines.     He  requested  Jamieson 
to  Mom  Arnold  that  Anderson  was  taken.    The 
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was  communicated ;  and,  as  he  nndoiibtedly  intended*  gwa 
Arnold  an  opportunity  of  escaping  in  the  Vulture  sloop  of 
war,  which  had  conveyed  Andre  op  the  liver. 

Andre  then  openly  declared,  that  he  was  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  British  army. 

On  the  return  of  Greneral  Washington  to  West-Point,  m 
court-ibartial  was  appointed  for  his  trial.  The  facta*  so  ikr  as 
they  respected  himself,  he  acknowledged  without  disgoise  or 
hesitation.  He  was  pronounced  to  be  a  spy,  and  aenteneed 
to  suffer  death.  The  sentence  was  executed  at  Tappm,  €■ 
the  opposite  shore.  He  met  Arnold  on  the  night  of  tke  99bt 
of  September,  and  died  on  the  2d  of  October,  1780.  Pcrlwpa 
no  |>erson  in  the  like  circumstances  was  ever  more  kunented 
by  those,  whose  prime  interests  he  had  attempted  to  destroy. 

The  township  of  Yonkers  is  much  less  pleasant  than  the 
two  preceding,  and  is  remarkable  for  nothing,  except 
been  the  ri'sidence  of  the  family  of  Philipse,  one  of  the 
distinguished  of  those  which  came  as  colonists  from  the  United 
Netherlands.  Colonel  Philipse,  the  last  branch  resident  in 
tliis  rountry,  I  knew  well.  He  was  a  worthy  and  respeetnUa 
uinn,  not  often  excelled  in  personal  and  domestic  aniiahleneat. 
Mrs.  Philipse  was  an  excellent  woman ;  and  the  children,  tha 
eldest  of  whr)n)  was  about  seventeen,  gave  every  pronuae 
of  treadinic  in  the  same  ste})s.  This  gentleman  was 
prietor  of  the  neighbouring  country  to  a  great  extent, 
one  of  th(*  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  New* 
¥ork.  After  a  varietv  of  adventures,  which  need  not  he 
recited,  he  went  with  his  family  into  the  city  of  New-Yofk^ 
and  thence  took  a  passage  to  England.  His  property 
confiscated. 

We  reached  the  citv  before  dinner. 

The  township  of  Yonkers  contained,  in  1790,  1,1S6  u 
bitants;  in  1800,  1,170;  and,  in  1810,  1,365. 

The  most  splendid  natural  object  in  the  state  of  New^Yofk, 
after  the  two  great  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  far  mmm 
important  than  both  these  to  the  wealth  and  conTenieaoe  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  the  river  Hudson.  This  remarkable  itreaH 
rises  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  in  the  township  of  Tippe- 
rary.  in  nliout  44^  10"  north  latitude.  After  running  a  Utile 
distance  soutii-west,  it  turns  with  a  right  angle  to  the  aentk- 
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ttkl  cootkmei  its  eoane  in  tins  directiim  oBtil  H  resehfM, 
after  wandering  between  fifty  and  lixty  miles,  iIm  north- 
eastern  branch,  between  the  townships  Thorman  and  Bolton, 
in  the  connty  of  Washing;too,  The  nortli-east  branch  rises  in 
the  township  of  Crown- Point  in  Essex  also ;  and,  crossing 
the  Scaroon  lake,  passes  between  the  towndups  of  Bdton 
and  Chester,  until  it  joins  the  north,  or  principal  branch. 
The  nailed  stream  then  winding  soathward  on  the  wesleni 
sMe  of  the  towndnp  of  FairfiM,  also  in  the  connty  of  W«h- 
hifton.  becomes  the  northern  Hmk  of  the  conntj  of  flteratoga; 

the  eastern,  until  it  meets  the  Mohawk*  SoonaAsr  it 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  county,  it  leoeifes  the 
Saoondaga,  or  sonth-westem  branch.  Tins  is  a  considerahle 
stream,  which,  rising  near  the  nortfiem  extremity  of  the 
eennty  of  Washington,  takes  a  sonth-westem  course  into  the 
eounty  of  Montgomery ;  then  turns  to  the  south-east,  and,  eft- 
isring  the  county  of  Saratoga,  turns  again  with  an  acute 
angle  to  the  north,  to  the  north-east,  and  ultimately  to  the 
east,  crossing  that  connty  in  its  way  to  the  Hudson.  Hie 
length  of  the  first,  or  principal  branch,  is  between  sixty  and 
serenty  miles ;  of  the  second,  about  forty ;  and  of  the  third, 
between  fifty  and  sixty.  After  this  junction,  the  Hudson  pro- 
seeds  still  south-eastward  into  the  township  of  Hadley,  in  the 
county  of  Saratoga,  where  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  noith  east, 
and  maintains  that  course  to  Sandy-Hill.  Thence  it  puisnes 
a  direction  neariy  south,  but  declining  a  little  to  the  west, 
until  it  enters  the  ocean,  opposite  to  Sandy-Hook,  in  the 
county  of  Monmouth  and  state  of  New-Jersey.  Its  month  is 
in  about  40^  34' ;  and  its  course  firom  Sandy-Hook  (aUbongh 
the  region  through  which  it  runs  is  in  many  places  hilly,  and 
in  one  place  a  range  of  mountains)  remarkably  straight.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Hudson,  firom  its  fountains  to  Sandy-Hook, 
is  about  890  miles ;  225  of  which  it  pursues  a  ooume  dmoat 
sicaight  firom  north  to  south.  Beside  the  three  original  forks, 
the  principal  tributaries  of  this  rhrer  are :  on  the  west, 
loga  Creek,  or  the  Kayaderosseras ;  Norman's-kill ; 
kill;  Esopns-Creek ;  and  Wall-kill :— on  the  east,  Batteift. 
kill;  Hoosac  rirer;  Kinderhook  creek;  Wappenger*s  creek, 
and  Cfolon  river.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  Mohawk, 
on  tha  west,  which  eaqities  UMire  water  into  the  Hudson  than 
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all  the  rest  united.     Indeed  it  may  be  a  matter  ofioie  difi- 

enlty  to  detennine  whether  the  Hudson  or  the  Mohawk  cob* 

.feys  the  greater  quantity  of  water  into  the  common  channel; 

•  although,  to  my  own  eye,  the  superiority  appears  to  be  fniily 

challenged  by  the  Hudson. 

There  are  three  remarkable  expansions  of  the  bed  of  this 
.river.  The  lowest  is  Tappan  Bay»  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
Tappan  Sea,  against  the  townships  of  Greenhnrgh  and  Monnt 
Pleasant,  in  the  county  of  West-Chester,  and  that  of  Tappan 
.  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey ;  Haver8traw-Bay»  against  the 
township  of  Courtlandt,  and  that  of  Haverstraw.  on  the  op|W- 
slte  side.  The  third  lies  between  Fishkill  and  New-Windsor. 
In  the  first,  the  river  is  computed  to  be  four  miles  wide;  in 
the  second,  three  ;  and  in  the  third,  cannot  be  less. 

The  tide  flows  to  the  height  of  twelve  inches  at  Albany. 

This  river  is  chiefly  uu  estuary  below  Waterford,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk.  Its  bed  is  sometimes  raised  a  little 
above,  and  sometimes  depressed  much  below,  the  bottoBi  of 
New* York  bay,  from  Paulus*  Hook  to  the  city  of  HodaoR; 
and  hither  a  man  of  war,  of  sixty-four  guns,  may  sail  from  the 
.ocean  without  finding  a  single  obstruction  throughout  the 
whole  dbtance  :  that  is,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above 
New- York. 

The  river  is  deep  to  Kinderhook,  ten  miles  above;  and  is 
navi^ble  thirty  miles  higher  still,  to  Waterford.  Vesseb  of 
eighty  tons  can  ascend  to  Troy,  seven  miles  above  Albany ; 
and  of  nearly  or  quite  the  same  sise  to  Waterford.  Abovt 
six  or  eight  miles  below  Albany  there  is  a  spot  of  shonb, 
called  the  Overslaugh,  which  are  impassable  by  vesseb  vf 
greater  burthen. 

The  Hudson  begins  to  be  fresh  about  sixty  miles  nbovo 
New-YoriK. 

The  waters  which  flow  into  it  are  mere  mill-streams* 
pus  Creek,  the  laigest  of  them,  is  navigable  for  a 
tance,  and  some  of  the  others  furnish  small  harbours  at  thoir 
mouths ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  their  supplies  to  the  Had- 
son  is  trifling.  The  waters  of  this  noble  river  are  to  a  giwal 
extent  derived  from  the  ocean ;  and  the  rest  owe  the  graat- 
ness  of  tlieir  mass  chiefly  to  the  fact,  that  in  conseqneaoe  af 
tlif  lowness  of  their  bed  they  are  stopped,  and  heaped  «p  hy 
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Hi  fdhMDoe.  From  tint  miglity  adratilsfe  the  HimImmi  m  the 
Moet  iMTigible,  and  in  dug  respect  the  mott  nsefnl  riTer*  in 
proportion  to  the  supplies  which  it  receives  from  its  fonntttas^ 
firiiaps,  in  the  world. 

'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Hodion  ahoold  have  fba^ 
ad-fitte  and  safe  a  bed,  in  a  contry  so  roi^^  and  between 
Imnka  so  often  formed  of  asennlains  or  high  h31s»  and  to  so 
great  an  extent  abntting  npon  it  in  predpioes  of  a  stupandeas 
hdght  Yet  even  through  the  Highfamda  its  nafigntien  k  per- 
iwtly  nnintermpted.  The 'ooantrj  north'  of  the  HigUands, 
Anas  Pishkilt  to  WateMnrd^  and  piisdbly  fiurther  atiM^  was,  as 
i'beiieve,  and  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  onee  a  vast  lake. 
mieTailey  of  the  Hudson  is  here  in  aome  places  noliiur  from 
ibrtj  miles-  in  breadth.  The  mountains  on  both  sides  fcrm  n 
'eoa^>leto  harrier  to  the  waters  of  snoha  lake.  On  the  south 
Jka  Highlands  eflectoally  kept  up  these  waters  to  a  f[ffeal 
teightf  not  improbably  for  a  long  period  after  the  deluge* 
These  mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Bidge ;  whioh, 
entaring  New-Jersey,  cross  the  breadth  of  that  state ;  and 
4hen,  passing  through  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Datcheas, 
«nite  with  the  Taghkannuc  range  at  New-Faiffield  and  Sher- 
man, in  Connecticnt  The  channel  to  the  oeean  was  probably 
nhrays  where  it  now  is,  or  not  far  firoii  its  present  bed.  If 
its  bed  was  g^dually  worn  out,  it  must,  I  think,  have  been 
worn  by  the  slow  recession  of  a  cataract,  originally  existing 
between  Anthony's  Nose  and  Bear  Hill.  Such  a  cataract 
would  naturally  force  a  deep  passage,  and  may  in  some  mea- 
anre  explain  this  remarkable  phenomenon.  I  acknowledge 
this  supposition  is  not  without  its  diflSculties.  If  the  channel 
between  Butter  Hill  and  Brecknock,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hudson  into  the  Highlands,  was  worn  out  suddenly,  it  was 
probably  accomplished  in  a  manner  resembling  that  in  which 
the  lake  in  Glover,  elsewhere  mentioned  in  these  Letters, 
forced  a  passage  for  its  waters  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth 
and  depth,  within  the  limits  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  sur- 
boe  of  the  earth  surrounding  this  lake  was  hard ;  but  the  in- 
ferior strata  were,  to  a  great  depth,  light  and  loose.  As  soon 
as  the  waters  reached  the  uppermost  of  these  strata,  it  was 
washed  away  beneath  them  almost  as  easily  and  as  rapidly  as 
they  themselves  flowed.     If  we  suppose  tlie  Hudson  a  lake  at 
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any  given  ancient  period,  the  efflax  of  such  an  immense  mats 
of  waters  must  go  far  towards  explaining  the  great  depth  of 
its  present  channel. 

There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  passage  of  this  river  through  the 
Highlands,  unrivalled  by  any  thing  of  the  same  nature  within 
my  knowledge.  At  its  entrance  particulariy,  and  its  exit»  the 
mountains  ascend  with  stupendous  precipices  immediately 
from  the  margin  of  its  waters ;  appearing  as  if  the  chasm  be- 
tween them  had  been  produced  by  the  irresistible  force  ot  this 
mighty  current,  and  the  intervening  barrier  at  each  place  had 
been  broken  down,  and  finaUj  carried  away  into  the  ooeaa. 
These  cliffs  hang  over  the  river,  especially  at  its  exit  (nm  Ae 
mountains,  with  a  wild  and  awful  sublimity,  suited  to  flie 
grandeur  of  the  river  itself;  which,  speedily  after  it  escapes 
from  these  barriers,  expands  its  current  to  the  breadth  of  three 
miles,  and  soon  after  to  that  of  four ;  and  poors  a  vast  sin  ani^ 
two  miles  wide,  and  sufliciently  deep  to  waft  a  seventy-four 
gun  ship,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  bay  of  New- York. 

Above  the  Highlands,  the  Kaatskill  mountains  for  a  great 
distance  are  everywhere  visible;  and  within  moderate  dis- 
tances everywhere  assume  new  forms ;  all  of  them  noblep  m 
seen  from  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

The  commerce  of  this  river  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
hereafter. 

I  am.  Sir,  See. 


M^^ 


LETTER  IV. 


Ciiy  of  NtuhYark.     lis  SeiiUmemi   and  BxUni.     lU 

Sirssis.  ChurdUs,  and  oihsr  Pwblic  BmUimfs.     Ciiy 

.    Hall.     Hotpital.    Siaie  Primm.    BridiwU.  amd  Ciiy 

Ptmm.    Old  amd  New  Alms-Housi.    PMtical  amd  Bm^ 

vokni  SoeUius.     ColumUa  CdUge.     Colhge  of  PAy. 

*  rieians  amd  Smrgmnu.    Elgim  Boiamie  Chrdetu    Sehoolg.  f 

'i  IdUrary  SoeUiUM.    Orpkam  Amfbum.   Markwis.    Bamks 

.    amd  Imtmramos  Campamiu.     Cawmmere$.     Eaparis  amd 

Awunmi  of  Duties. 

Dbae  SiE; 

Thb  city  of  New-YoriL  standi  in  40^  48"  nortb  lali* 
Indcu  and  in  74^  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  if  boilt 
on  the  toatliem  end  of  the  island  of  Manhattan ;  or,  as  it  is 
aaUed  in  early  records,  Manhadoes.  It  was  originalij  a  small 
establishment  of  some  Dutch  colonists,  for  purposes  of  trade. 
The  celebrated  Hudson  yisited  it  in  the  year  1606.  In 
1616,  the  states-general  of  Holland,  to  whom  Hudson  sold 
his  own  right  to  the  country,  sent  a  small  body  of  men  to  this 
spot,  who  built  a  fort,  and  erected  a  few  cottages.  In  1629, 
Wouter  Van  Twiller  was  appointed  the  first  goTemor.  In 
1663,  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  territory  had  been 
granted  by  Charles  II,  sent  an  armament,  and  took  possession 
of  both  the  city  and  the  colony.  From  that  time  the  name  of 
New- York  was  giren  to  both.  The  city  was  then  a  trifling 
iiOage,  and  thirty-four  years  afterwards  contained  only  4,808 
inhabitants. 

In  1686,  both  New-York  and  Albany  were  incorporated ; 
and  the  pririleges,  conveyed  in  thdr  charters,  were  snbs^an 
tially  those  which  they  at  present  possess. 

The  city  of  New*York  extends  its  powers  and  privileges 
over  the  whole  island  of  Manhattan.    This  tract  is  univerBally 
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laid  out  by  an  act  of  the  government,  constitating  commia- 
aionen  for  that  purpose,  into  streets,  squares,  and  roads ;  and 
the  location,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  formed  with  great 
care  and  skill,  is  made  perpetual,  no  person  being  pennitted 
hereafter  to  erect  any  building  on  any  part  of  the  groimdi 
thus  sequestered  for  public  use.  The  commissioDers  were 
Simeon  De  Witt,  Esq.,  surveyor-general  of  the  state,  the 
Honourable  Governor  MorriH,  formerlv  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Versailles,  and  John  Rutherford,  Esq.  Of  this  ez^ 
tensive  location,  about  two  miles  are  filled  upon  Hodaon's 
river,  and  perhaps  three  on  the  Sound.  In  a  looser  love, 
buildings  are  spread  over  most  of  the  island.  A  great  Mmber 
of  villas  are  scattered  throughout  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the 
southern  point ;  and  with  them  many  houses  of  an  inferior 
class,  belonging  to  gardeners,  farmers,  and  mechanics*  who 
live  in  them  through  the  year.  The  principal  collection  of 
these  buildings  is  contained  in  Haerlaem  village  and  its  neigb- 
bourhood.  Another  such  collection  is  Manhattanville,  near 
the  Hudson,  seven  miles  from  the  city.  The  villas  are  phlced 
in  almost  all  the  pleasant  positions  on  the  island,  and  spread 
over  it  a  brilliancy  and  cheerfulness  not  surpassed  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  them  have  rich  gardens,  stored  with 
a  great  variety  of  delicious  fruits. 

The  streets  of  New- York  have  unhappily  followed,  in  many 
instances,  its  original  designation  of  a  fishing  and  trading  Vil* 
lage.  The  streets  are  generally  wider,  and  less  crooked,  than 
those  of  Boston,  but  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  narrow 
and  winding. 

Broadway,  which  commences  at  the  battery,  proceeds  ov«r 
the  highest  ground,  between  the  two  rivers,  about  two  mBea 
in  a  straight  line,  and  is  the  noblest  avenue  of  this  natore  fai 
North- America.  Towards  the  north  end  it  is,  however, 
tially  built.  Greenwich  Street  bepns  also  at  the  battery ; 
passing  between  Broadway  and  the  Hudson,  extends  nortk 
ward  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city.  It  is  spaeioni  md 
handsome.  Straight,  handsome  streets  proceed  alio  from 
Broadway  to  the  Hudson,  from  the  battery  northward  aboot 
a  mile.  On  the  eastern  side  the  streets  are  much  less 
beautiful. 

In  the  year  1790,   Boston  contained  2^878  hoiiMa,  md 


CITY    OP  IIBW-*VO|fcft. 

I8t088  peraons :  rerj  newly  7}  to  a  homte ;  aay  7»6w    If  we 

•appose  the  inhabitaDti  of  New«-York  to  be  distributed  in  the 

•erne  proportion,  the  nvmber  of  dwelling^honses  in  this  citgr 

mmj  be  estimated  at  12,680.    They  are  gencndly  new,  gob* 

pared  with  a  great  part  of  those  in  Boston,  and  as  a  body  are 

better  bnildings*,  although  yery  few  of  then  (wd  nons 

within  my  observation)  aro  eqnal  in  beaaty  to  many  of  the 

modem-bnilt  houses  in  that  town.    The  mode  of  bmhling  in 

New-York  is  rather  heary ;  that  in  Boston  has  the  appcaiw 

anee  of  lightness  and  airiness,  and  strikes  the  eye  with  peculiar 

pleasure. 
The  public  buildings  in  this  city  are,  beside  others,  fifty-five 

ehnrohesf.    Twelve  of  these,  including  the  old  French  Pnh 

testant  church,  are  Episcopal ;  seven  belong  to  the  Dutchw 

seven  to  the  Presbyterians,   five  to  the  Scotch  Befonaed 

Church,  and  eight  to  the  Baptists,  of  which  six  are  considered 

as  regular,  and  two  as  irregular.    Seven  regular  churches  be** 

long  to  the  Methodists ;  there  are  also  two  or  three  smaller 

congregations,  calling  themsehres  Methodists,  which  meet  in 

private  rooms,  but  are  not  acknowledged.     There  is  one  coik- 

giegation  of  Blacks  among  the  Baptists,  and  one  among  (the 

Methodists.    There  are  also  two  Friends*  meeting-houses,  one 

German  Lntheran  church,  one  Grennan  Calyinist,  one  Mon^ 

rian,  one  Universalist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Ditto  now 

building,  one  Jewish  Synagogue  :{:• 

*  There  im^  however,  •  very  great  coliection  of  miserable  teinpormrv 
boildings*  in  the  heart  of  this  city,  north  of  John  Street,  between  Brcvadwaj 
•ad  the  East  River.  Moat  of  them  stand  aside  froin  the  walks  of  gentieniea 
who  Tint  this  dtj,  and  are  rarely  ukeii  into  ao  eadiaata  of  tha  value  of  its 
Wildin|i.  Silica  I  hate  boooma  acquaiiitad  with  this  fisci,  I  hava  doubud 
tba  correct  neat  of  the  opinion  eipresscd  in  the  taxt* 

f  1811. 

t  Ten  years  baviof^  elapsed  since  this  accoont  wns  writtao,  a  list  of  ths 
pbeatof  publtc  worship  in  the  city  of  New- York,  takao  frnm  tba  Cbfistiaa 
HsraM  for  March,  18tl,  is  subjoinad.— P^. 

^  The  whole  ■umber  of  placet  of  public  raligioua  wonbip  ia  tba  cky 
and  county  of  Now- York  is  71 — as  fellows,  vii.  Epiaoopal,  15;  Dutch 
Eefermed,  9 ;  Associate  Rafermad,  5 ;  Preabytaiian,  8  (and  S  aot  yal 
aattad  U>  the  Preabytary  of  New-Yoik)  :  Blatbodist,  0 ;  Baptist,?;  Priaadi 
(or  Quakers),  9;  Indapeodeats,  3;  Cougregutional  (or  Uuitariaa),  1; 
Uaitaa  Fratnim  (or  Moraviao),  1 ;  Geraiau  Lutheran,  1 ;  UnvsiMdbt,  1 ; 
Boian  Catbolic,  S  ;  Msrinacsy  I ;  Misatoa  Home,  1 ;  Nsw  Jan0d«n»  1 ; 
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The  other  public  boildiiigB  are  a  dtj  haH»  the  gaol,  the  state 
prison,  the  bridewell,  the  alms-house,  new  alnis-hoiise»  the 
hospital,  the  college,  the  free  school-house,  an  orphan 
asylum,  the  public  library,  the  custom-house,  the  United 
States  arsenal,  the  state  arsenal,  two  theatres,  the  hanks,  the 
dty  hotel,  the  tontine  coflTee-house,  and  the  halls,  occupied  by 
the  Washington,  Mechanics,  and  Tammany  societies. 

Among  the  churches,  St  John's,  in  Hudson's  Square,  is  one 
of  the  richest,  and  in  the  interior  one  of  the  most  beantifaL 
Its  exterior  would  strike  the  eye  with  much  more  pleasure, 
had  not  the  steeple  been  so  disproportioned  in  its  height  The 
steeple  of  St.  Paul's  is  probably  not  excelled  by  many  in  tkb 
Union,  but  the  church  is  massive  and  heavy.  The  front  of  the 
new  Presbyterian  church  in  Wall  Street  is  handsome. 

The  city-hall,  although  not  the  roost  perfect  piece  of 
architecture,  is  the  most  superb  building  in  the  United  Statea*. 
This  elegant  structure  was  begun  in  1808,  by  order  of  the  eor- 
poratioD,  and  finished  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  city  in  1812, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  M'Comb,  architect,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  520,000  dollars. 

The  building  extends  from  east  to  west  two  hundred  and 
rixteen  feet  by  one  hundred  and  five.  The  south,  east,  and 
west  fronts  are  faced  with  white  marble,  brought  firom  Berk* 
shire  county,  in  Massachusetts,  enriched  with  two  regular 
orders  of  architecture,  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  raised  on  a 
rustic  basement  of  brown  free-stone,  nine  feet  in  height  A 
neat  stone  balustrade  surrounds  the  building,  and  hides  a  grant 
part  of  the  roof.  The  centre  has  an  attic  story,  on  which  the 
arms  of  the  city,  with  appropriate  emblems,  are  intended  lo  be 
placed,  behind  which  stands  a  handsome  cupoki,  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  Justice. 

Jews  Synngof^,  1.  To  these  it  may  be  nddeil,  that  the  State  Prison, 
Pemtentiary,  Alms-house,  Bridewell,  and  Debtur*i  Prison,  are  all  furmriMd 
with  chapels,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  rei^ilariy  and  faithfullj  praachad. 

<<  Of  these  places  of  public  worship  it  is  believed  that  five  oolj  ate 
Tacant.  There  are  si&ty-rhree  ministers,  who  have  independent  or  aiiociata 
chaf]|es,  and  between  eight  and  tweU-e  rewding  in  the  city  without  parochial 
chaigps,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  as  professoiv  in  Culunbia  collcp,  or  as 
taacbert.  This  number  does  not  include  the  local  Methodist  preachcis.'* 

*  The  Pennsylvania  bank  is  the  most  perfect  American  edifice  withia  my 
kaowledge. 
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Tbe  basement  floer  eoolaiiis  the  poBoe  oflfee,  and  krge 
oonmodatioiis  for  the  city  watch,  the  mariiie  court,  and  foiv 
other  officeii ;  besideii  a  hirder,  kitchen^  and  eoovenieiicei  for 
the  house- keeper. 

The  pnocipaieDtriBoe  to  the  bniUiiig  ii  on  the  tooth  firontt 
by  a  terrace  walk,  which  extends  the  length  of  the  building, 
and  is  in  breadth  about  forty  feet  This  is  raised  tbee  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  park.  From  the  walk  a  flight  of  eleven 
steps  ascends  to  an  Ionic  colonade,  and  from  this  yon  pass  into 
a  faurge  vestibnle.  adjoining  a  corridor,  that  runs  lengthwise  of 
the  building,  and  communicates  with  the  different  apartments 
and  staircases. 

•  This  floor  contains  the  mayor^s  oflfee.  and  all  the  offices  that? 
belong  to  the  city  and  county,  together  with  a  grand  jury  room, 
a  law  library,  and  apartments  for  the  house-keeper.  .  In  die 
eentie  of  the  building,  fieunng  the  entrance,  is  a  large  dienlar 
stone  stakrease,  with  a  double  flight  of  steps,  upheld  witiMMt 
any  apparent  support,  on  the  wall  which  surrounds  the  atnrs*; 
On  the  level  of  the  second  floor  stand  ten  marble  oohnnns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  circular  gallery  around  them.  Tim 
columns  are  fluted,  and  the  entabbture  fully  enriched ;  the 
whole  covered  by  a  hemispherical  ceiling,  enriched  with  sunk 
compartments,  filled  with  patera,  and  lighted  by-  a  large  sky- 
light, the  wh  jle  of  which  produces  a  fine  effect. 

The  second  floor  contains  four  large  court-rooms,  two  jury* 
rooms,  two  offices,  a  gallery  for  paintings,  and  a  common 
council  chamber.  The  gallery  is  furnished  with  the  portraits  of 
Chiivemors  Lewis  and  Tompkins,  and  with  those  of  all  the  mayota 
of  the  city,  since  tbe  revolution.  The  common  council  cham* 
bar  is  finished  in  a  superb  style.  It  contains  the  fnll-leiigtk 
portraits  of  General  Washington,  General  Hamilton,  GoveiMr 
Jay,  and  Governor  Clinton.  The  carvings  in  stone  and  wood 
aie  well  executed. 

The  Hospital  is  ao  eatabUshment  honourable  both  to  thecily 
and  the  state.  It  is  ander  the  management  of  twenty-six  go- 
^Fitnors,  who  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  and 
vrhose  services  are  gratuitous. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  bring  a  recommendation  fifom 
a  governor,  physician,  or  surgeon  of  the  hospital;  or,  ifiitiauss 
of  the  state,  and  not  residents  in  the  city,  fnm  a  justice  of  the 
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peace*  and  one  or  more  overseers  in  the  town  or  city  wtioie 
they  reside.  A  visiting  committee,  consisting  of  three  go- 
vernors, determines  concerning  the  continaance  of  the  patients 
in  the  hospital,  and  has  the  general  care  of  the  institation. 

The  officers  are  a  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and 
secretary;  six  physicians,  four  surgeons,  a  superintendent, 
who  is  also  the  steward ;  a  house  physician,  who  is  also  the 
librarian ;  a  house  surgeon,  an  apothecary,  and  a  clerk. 

An  asylum  for  lunatics  is  annexed  to  this  institution. 

A  ward  also  is  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  lying-in 
women. 

Since  the  year  1799,  sick  and  disabled  seamen,  at  the  port 
of  New- York,  are  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  enjoy  all  its 
advantages.  From  the  year  1804,  the  collector  of  the  port  has 
refused  to  pay  for  more  than  seventy-five  seamen  at  a  time. 
From  motives  of  humanity,  and  a  general  regard  to  tins  osefnl 
class  of  men,  the  governors  have,  nevertheless,  daring  five 
years,  beginning  with  1806,  admitted  eight  hundred  and 
forty-three  seamen  beyond  the  number  paid  for  by  the 
collector,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  national  government,  and 
have  thus  incurred  an  expense  of  9,500  dollars,  a  fiMit  honooF* 
able  to  the  governors  of  the  hospital,  but  far  otherwise  to  those 
of  the  nation. 

The  whole  number  of  patients  admitted  into  this  inttitntioB, 
from  1792  to  1810  inclusive,  was  13,663.  Of  these,  9,227 
have  been  cured,  886  relieved,  646  discharged  at  the  request 
of  friends,  458  dismissed  as  disorderly,  187  sent  to  the  alms- 
house, 517  eloped,  and  1,676  have  died.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered, that  but  few  apply  until  their  diseases  are  far  advaooed. 
and  that  many  are  brought  in  a  hopeless  condition,  this 
account  will,  it  is  believed,  be  thought  very  favourable  to  ths 
character  of  the  institution. 

From  the  year  1797  to  1810  inclusive,  the  nunber  ut 
patients  was  18,035.  Of  these,  77  were  natives  of  Asia ;  184 
of  Africa ;  6,036  of  Europe ;  and  6,786  of  America.  Of  the 
Europeans,  1,129  were  Englishmen;  427  Scotchmen;  8^164 
Irishmen.     Often  the  native  place  was  unknown. 

The  number  of  lunatics  admitted  into  the  asylum  in  five 
years  was  368,  of  whom  ISO  were  cured. 

The  library  belonging  to  this  institution  is  valnaUe.    The 
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gromid  on  which  it  \a  establbh^  is  elevated,  pleasant,  vary, 
and  healthj.  The  principal  building  is  of  grey  stone,  in  the 
simplest  Doric  istjrle,  one  hnndbred  and  twenty-four  feet  in 
length,  fifty  in  breadth  at  the  centre,  and  eighty-six  at  the 
wings,  and  is  of  three  stories  and  a  basement  Hie  latter  cob«^ 
tains  the  kitchens,  laundry,  bathing-room,  ficc,  together  with 
two  wards,  destined  for  the  temporary  accommodations  of 
patients,  whom  it  is  necessary  to  remove  from  intercourse  with 
others.  The  stories  contam  all  the  rooms  necessary  to  aecom- 
modate  such  an  institution,  and  those  employed  in  the  ma* 
nagement  of  its  affairs,  together  with  sixteen  wards  for  the  re- 
ception of  about  three  hundred  patients.  Among  its  conveni- 
Mces  are  an  excellent  garden,  fruit  trees,  walks,  a  large  ice- 
house, bathing-house,  and  stables. 

The  asylum  is  also  of  stone,  ninety  feet  in  length,  forty  feet 
wide  in  the  centre,  and  sixty-five  in  the  wings.  This  bmlding 
is  well  ooBstructed  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  patients 
and  those  employed  in  the  management,  is  well  warmed,  and 
is  made  perfectly  secure  fix>m  fire. 

In  Greenwich  Street,  about  two  miles  from  the  soudiem 
point  of  the  city,  stands  the  State  Prison.  This  structure  is  of 
drte  stone,  and  of  the  Doric  order,  two  hundred  and  four  feet 
in  leng^,  with  wings  and  buildings  connected  widi  them,  and 
two  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  contains  fifty-four  rooms  for 
prisoners,  twelve  feet  by  eighteen ;  a  large  room  for  puUic 
worship,  and  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  keeper;  beside 
fourteen  solitary  cells,  six  feet  by  eight,  and  fourteen  in  height. 
The  stories  are  fifteen  feet  in  bright.  In  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  manufactory,  oontaining  workshops  for  the  prisoners, 
two  hundred  feet  in  leng^,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  of  two 
Mories.  The  whole  ground  connected  with  these  buildings, 
consisting  of  four  acres,  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone,  of 
mason  work,  fourteen  feet  high,  on  Greenwich  Street,  and 
Mpenty-dnree  towards  the  river.  The  expense  of  purchase  and 
wection  was  206,846  dollars. 

Murder  and  treason  are  now  the  only  crimes  which  are 
auule  capital  by  the  laws  of  this  state.  Felonies  of  all  other 
descriptions,  together  with  most  o&er  subordinate  offences, 
are  punished  by  confinement  in  this  prison ;  felomes,  by  nn- 
piiaoninent  for  life. 

2p3 
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The  government  of  the  State  Prison  is  committed  to  lerea 
inspectors,  who  appoint  their  own  cleric,  and  an  indefioito 
number  of  keepers.  The  convicts  are  dressed  in  uniform,  and 
are  comfortably  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  sexes  are  kept 
separate.  They  are  employed  in  various  kinds  of  mechanical 
and  manufiEK^turing  business.  The  inspectors  perform  thair 
services  gratuitously. 

The  building,  conmionly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Biide- 
well,  is  occupied  in  its  middle  apartments  by  the  keeper  and 
his  family.  The  east  wing,  or  end,  is  called  the  BrideweU,  and 
the  west  end.  the  City  Prison.  The  latter  is  divided  into 
small  rooms,  two  large  ones,  and  a  common  hall,  and  is 
priated  to  those  who  are  committed,  to  await  their  trial;  or 
who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced  lo  imprisonment  withoat 
hihour. 

The  two  large  rooms  are  the  abodes  of  vagrants  dseflj, 
who  do  the  menial  duties  required  by  the  whole  establishment. 
The  prisoners  in  the  city  prison  mix  promisononsly  in  the  dnf- 
time,  but  are  ordered  to  their  respective  rooms  at 
The  former  (the  Bridewell)  is  divided  into  four  large 
two  on  a  floor,  and  is  the  receptacle  of  all  who  are  confined  by 
sentence  to  hard  labour.  The  crimes  for  which  Bridewell 
furnishes  the  punishment  are  various  sorts  of  misdemeanon; 
such  as  libel,  assault  and  battery,  keepbg  disorderly  hooseBp 
obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  all  fek^- 
nies  less  than  grand  larceny,  which  is  the  title  of  the  theft 
when  the  goods  stolen  exceed  12  dollars  50  cents  in  value. 
The  term  of  imprisonment  in  Bridewell  for  any  one  offence  is 
not  to  exceed  three  years.  Imprisonment  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  be  substituted  in  all  cases,  in  which  thej 
are  authorised  to  inflict  corporeal  chastisement  for  thsl 
punishment. 

A  whipping-post  was  erected  a  few  years  sinee  in  Ae 
Bridewell  yard,  but  the  inffiction  of  the  punishment  was  foond 
to  be  so  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  community,  thai  &a 
post  has  been  removed.  The  employment  of  the  prisoners  in 
Bridewell  is  the  picking  of  oakum.  The  tasks  are  given  out  to 
the  rooms  before  sun-rise,  and  the  punishment  for  idleness,  or 
refractoriness,  is  diminishing  the  allowance  of  food.  The  food 
consists  of  beef,    potatoes,    soup,    bread,    and   mnsh 
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nolasfles,  which  is  distributed  in  the  looms  of  both  sectioiiB  of 
die  buiMing,  in  qnantities  deemed  sufficient  for  all.  Tlie  whites 
are  divided  from  the  blacks,  who  usually  constitute  a  moiety ; 
and  the  males  from  the  females,  the  latter  being  numerically 
proportioned  to  the  former  in  a  ratio  not  less  than  three  to  two. 
Those  who  labour  in  Bridewell  are  confined  to  their  respectiYe 
rooms*  The  corporation  of  the  city  may,  howeTer,  direct  the 
convicts  to  be  employed  on  the  public  woriis.  They  are  fre- 
qnendy  seen  chained  to  wheel-barroWs,  and  occupied  in  re- 
pairing the  public  roads  between  New-YoriL  and  Haerlem* 
The  vagrants  mentioned  as  performing  the  menial  offices  aie 
usually  street  beggars,  and  idle  persons  who  caanot  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves.  The  average  number  of  prisonen 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  expenses  of  the  prison 
are  defrayed  at  the  alms-house,  as  hereafter  mentioned. 
The  accompanying  printed  report*  of  the  superiatendant  of 

*  The  substance  of  the  report  meotioiied  in  the  text  is  the  fQUowiiig>-* 
Paapera  admitted  into  the  house  from  the  lit  of  April|  1813,  to  the  1st  of 

April,  1813,  amounted  to S,814 

Dischaiiged 1,316 

Died «83 

Tbta!  dischaiiged  and  died 1,549 

Remaining  in  the  house  April  Ist,  1813 1|865 

Their  sexes  and  places  of  birdi  are  as  follows  >— 
Men 858 

Women 468 

Boys 899 

Giris 846 

Total 1,965 

Of  these  there  were  bom  in  the  city  of  New-Yoik 684 

State  of  New-York 78 

United  States 189 

England •  •    88 

Scotland ST 

Ireland 846 

Gcnuany 4S:* 

France 9 

Africa 9 

West  Indies 8. 

Total i M66 
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the  alms-house  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  Hiat 
institation.  It  embraces  the  period  from  the  Ist  of  April, 
1812,  to  the  1st  of  April,  18ia  The  report  for  the  ivoceed- 
ing  year  corresponds  in  its  general  aspect  with  the  ome 
enclosed.  The  donations  to  the  ont-door  poor,  as  hj  the  last 
mentioned  report,  amounted  to  84,188  dollars  86  cents ;  Ike 
whole  expense  for  the  same  year,  to  about  9S,000doIlan;  Ike 
charges  for  the  Bridewell  and  City  Asylum  included* 

The  old  alms-house  can  accommodate  about  one  thonsand 
two  hundred  persons.  One  or  more  discreet  persons  are  nsndly 
associated  with  the  commissioners*  superintendant,  and  by 
their  appointment  are  to  examine  into  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  applicants.  Those  who  can  get  along  with  wame 
aid  short  of  an  entire  subsistence  are  left  at  home,  and  ealled 
out-door  poor.  Those  who  have  very  little  or  no  rBiiaaee»  bat 
on  the  public  bounty,  are  transferred  to  the  bnildings»  lAeie 
the  men  who  can  labour  are  employed  in  such  handicraft 
business  as  they  may  be  acquainted  with,  and  in  gardening, 
sawing  wood,  and  picking  oakum ;  and  the  women  in  spimiiiv» 
sewing,  knitting,  washing,  8cc. 

Number  of  pritooeri  sod  TSgniiitt  to  the  city  priioo  sod  IVwtg-irfl, 
April  1st,  1813  :— 

Meo : 09 

Tot»l    ISB 

Number  ofmrnoMcs  io  the  citj  osjlmo,  poid  for  by  the  wperintsadsat  of 
the  simt-houw,  April  Itt,  1813  :-— 

Meo .S3 

WonMo SS 

Total 45 

Number  of  fiimiliei  of  oot-door  poor,  to  wbom  dooatioiw  wm 

from  April  1st,  1819,  to  April  lit,  1813 1^3 

Number  of  persoos  of  which  they  conristed QiSAS 


AmoQotofdooatioas  totbeeefiuDiliet 11,711  es 

Cash  paid  for  the  support  of  Indians^  sad  to  tondiy  towai 
for  the  support  of  paupers  bdoopag  to  the  dtj  of 

New-York SffT 

Cash  paid  for  tianspoitiiif  paupers S04 

Total 19,013 
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A  physician,  at  a  lahiT;  of  800  dollars,  attenda  the  aM- 
hour  and  Bridewell,  and  haa  for  his  assistaBta  two  medieal 
students,  who  visit  in  the  alms-hoose,  and  have  tbeir  board  at 
Ae  soperintendanf  s  table  as  a  compensatioB. 

"niere  are  from  one  hondred  and  fifty  to  two  hondred 
infanta  at  biitsp,  at  the  expense  of  tbe  alms-bonM,  oono^ 
otider  the  descriptioBs  of  pauper  children,  nataial  bom,  and 
fonndlii^. 

The  whole  charge  of  tbeae  two  establithinenta  is  devolved  on 
tbe  superintendant  of  tbe  ahns-honse,  and  five  ooouniBsionerB 
appointed  by  the  eorpoiation.  These  ofltcefs  also  fonn  tbe 
medinm  throngh  wluch  tbe  expenses  of  tbe  dty  (M*  hmatic) 
■^am  are  defrayed. 

1^  oonmiaaioners  have  also  tbe  power  of  Innding;  oat  to 
Indes  all  poor  ohitdren,  and  exsreiae  from  time  to  time  jndi- 
eiai  autaonty  n  eBBoeliing  mdeotuiM  of  apprentioeuiip. 

Hm  new  bviMingfl  ccBstrastlng  on  tbe  bank  of  tbb  eatt 
river,  tktee  miles  frwn  tbe  ei^,  and  now  neaily  comirfeted, 
will  anpersede  the  nae  of  tbose  wUeb  are  at  present  oooniried. 
The  entire  cost  of  tbe  fBle,  it  it  estimated,  will  exceed 
400.000  dollars ;  more  than  800,000  ioOmn  having  been 
already  expended. 

On  an  area,  measuring  foor  hnodred  aod  nxty-five  feet  by 
fomr  hnodred  and  fif^-five,  Miclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  waO 
eleven  feet  bigfa,  and  opening  on  tbe  fottrtb  tide  to  East  River, 
are  erected,  first,  the  alms-boose,  of  stone,  fronting  tbe  river, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  loi^,  by  fi%-aeven  feet  deep, 
with  two  wings,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 
Sdly,  Two  hospitals  of  brick,  one  in  tbe  rear  of  each  wing,  and 
oo  the  same  line,  seventy-five  feet  long.  Sdly,  In  the  rear  at 
the  eeatn  of  the  alms-bonae,  and  between  Ae  faas{Htals, 
a  wotk'sbop  of  brick,  two  htmdred  feet  in  leDgtfa.  4tUy,  In 
tbe  rear  of  the  workshop,  a  penitentiary  of  stooe,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  Twenty^Ave  buHfaed  persons,  it  is 
presumed,  might  find  aecommodationfl  in  the  new  abnt-bonae ; 
two  hundred  have  already  been  trmnfened  HiOm. 

I  have  been  the  more  minute  in  this  detail,  beoaaie  it  iathe 
only  iostitotion  of  a  similur  nature,  wUoli  it  pottiMdH^ 
deaoribed  in  these  Letters.  With  the  ayataa  pnsued  in  fio«> 
ton  I  am  unacquainted.    In  tbe  snaUer  towas,  vhicb  I  Im||b 
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meptioiipd,  such  institutions  exist  on  so  limited  a  scale,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  engage  your  attention. 

The  new  Alms-house,  mentioned  above,  is  formed  upon  a 
scale  which  a[^roaches  to  magnificence.  Of  Enropean  insti- 
tutions of  the  same  nature  I  am  ignorant.  Bnt  there  is  no 
eleemosynary  establishment  in  the  American  Union  equally 
splendid.  Indeed,  both  the  corporation  and  the  inhaUtanli 
of  New- York  discover  a  high  degree  of  good  sense,  and  a 
very  expansive  liberality,  in  the  measures  which  tliey  pnnne 
for  the  improvement  of  their  city,  m  every  thing,  whether 
useful  or  ornamental.  Probably  they  proceed  as  ftst  in  thia 
honourable  career  as  their  circumstances  will  permit. 

There  is  in  this  city  a  great  number  of  societies,  formed 
professedly  for  benevolent  purposes.  Among  these  is  the 
Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order;  professedly  esta- 
blished to  afford  relief  to  persons  in  distress.  Its  principal 
business  is,  however,  believed  to  be  that  of  influencing  elec- 
tions. 

The  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  though  really  em- 
ployed ill  many  benevolent  purposes,  is  substantially  a  poli- 
tical association. 

The  Humane  Society  was  formed  for  the  relief  of  poor 
debtors,  principally  by  supplying  them  with  food  and  fuel. 

The  German  Society  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  poor  (merman  emigrants,  and  others  in  distress.  St. 
Andrew*8,  St.  George*s,  and  St.  Patrick's  Societies  are  pro- 
fessedly benevolent  also.  They  are  believed  to  be  oecasioii- 
ally  very  good  friends  to  the  market,  and  to  carry  on  their 
hostilities  against  no  beings  which  have  not  already  been  slain. 

The  New-EngUmd  Society  is  probably  employed  in  mnch 
the  same  manner. 

All  these  associations  are  formed  of  natives  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  or  their  descendants. 

The  Marine  Society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ii 
iug  the  knowledge  of   nautical  objects  and  operations, 
of  relieving  distressed   masters  of  vessels,  their  wives 
orphans. 

The  Provident  Society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  their  own  suffering  members,  their  widows  and 
orphans. 
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For  tlie  8Bme  purpotes  were  establUied  the  Matual  Benefit, 
Beneroloit,  and  AlbioD,  BeneToloit  Societies. 

The  Ladies*  Society,  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  with 
small  children,  was  formed  in  1797 ;  and  has  pnrsoed  its  design 
on  wise  principles,  with  aach  activity,  and  with  great  efiect 
In  their  eflbrts  they  combine  the  difiosion  of  well-dii^eted 
charity  with  an  energetic  encooragement  of  industry  and 
morals. 

The  Dispensary  is  an  excellent  institution,  intended  to 
provide  relief  for  such  indigent  siok  persons,  in  their  own 
dwellings,  as  are  nnaUe  to.  procure  it  for  themselTes,  and 
are  yet  not  proper  objects  for  admittance  into  the  Ahns-house 
er  the  Hospital.  Probably  no  institution  has  done  more  good, 
with  means  of  the  same  extent. 

The  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  is,  also,  a  cha- 
ritable institution  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 

On  Staten  Island  there  is  a  Marine  Hospital,  under  the 
care  of  the  health  officer  of  this  city.  The  buildings  were 
erected  by  the  state,  and  the  whole  institution  is  under  its 
control.     It  is  reported  to  be  under  good  regulations. 

The  Sailor's  Snug  Harbour  is  a  benevolent  institution, 
which  well  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  In  the 
year  1801,  Captain  Robert  Richard  Randall  gave,  by  devise, 
the  principal  part  of  his  estate  to  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  asylum  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
aged,  decrepid,  and  worn-out  sailors.  The  estate  was  valued 
Hi  00,000  dollars ;  and  the  devise  is  to  be  put  into  operation, 
wiMiever  the  trustees  shidl  judge  the  interest  suikient  for 
the  maintenance  of  fifty  sailors. 

The  trustees  are  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  city,  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  president  and 
viee-prssident  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  the  senior  nnnisters 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Societies  for  the  time  being. 
They  are  incorporated ;  and  the  design  is  in  a  fi^  way  to  be 
ennried  into  prosperous  execution. 

A  society  was  formed  some  years  sinee  for  the  purpose  of 
diflfttsing  extensively  the  Vaccine  InoculatioB.  After  ike  bu- 
siness was  completely  established,  and  the  prejudices  against 
it  were  overcome,  it  was  placfd  mkler  the  care  of  the  City 
Dispensary 
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At  tbe  head  of  the  literary  institutioiis  in  New- York  is 
Columbia  College.  The  building  in  which  it  is  established 
stands  on  a  tract,  given  to  it  originally  by  the  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  congregation  in  this  city,  and  the  inhabitants  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  England,  or  what  is  now 
called  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church ;  the  ridiest  eeoie- 
siastical  body,  it  is  beliered,  in  the  United  States.  The 
ground  on  which  the  college  is  built  is  bounded  upon  Chnreh, 
Barclay,  and  Murray  Streets.  The  building  itself  presents  to 
the  eye  nothing  which  is  either  beautifid  or  magnificent 

The  original  style  of  the  trustees  was  ''  The  GoYemon  of 
the  College  of  the  Province  of  New- YoriL,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  in  America.*'  Its  name  was  King^s  College.  Origi- 
nally it  was  intended  to  furnish  only  tbe  educatioD  generally 
given  in  seminaries  of  this  class.  Since  1783,  a  medical  in- 
stitution has  been  annexed  to  it,  which,  at  first,  was  under 
the  direction  of  five  professors ;  one  of  anatomy  and  sugeiy, 
one  of  midwifery  and  clinical  medicine,  one  of  botany  aad 
materia  medica,  one  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  phyne,  aad 
one  of  chemistry. 

In  tbe  year  1807,  the  regents  of  the  univenity  of  New- 
York,  to  whom,  exclusively,  is  committed  the  superintend- 
ence of  learning  and  science  in  this  state,  and  the  power  of 
instituting  such  seminaries  as  they  think  proper,  established  a 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
and  granted  a  charter  for  this  purpose  on  the  12th  of  Moek. 

A  third  institution  of  the  same  general  nature  has  been 
also  fonned  in  this  city,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  a  coUectioo  of 
medical  gentlemen  voluntarily  associated.  Tiie  two 
of  these  have  been  lately  united. 

Under  the  care  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  of  physii 
and  surgeons  is  placed,  by  legislative  authority,  a  botaaie 
garden,  in  tbe  interior  of  the  island,  called  the  Elgin  ^V^tW^ 
Crarden.  This  establishment  owes  its  existence  to  Dr.  Siavid 
Hosack,  professor  of  botany  and  materia  medica  in  the  col- 
lege. It  was  begun  in  1801.  In  1806  it  contained  dbont 
9,000  plants ;  partly  native,  and  partly  exotie.  In  1810,  the 
legislature  passed  an  act,  directing,  that  the  establishmeBt 
should  be  purchased  for  the  state  at  an  appraisenieat;  and  it 
was  accordingly  purchased  for  74,268  dollan  76  cents,  OK- 
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cliiii?e  of  plants,  treett  shrubet  &o.,  ettiiiiated  at  12»000  dol- 
ian  mora* 

The  Academical  Faculty,  or,  as  it  is  hefe  styled,  the  Fa- 
eohy  of  the  Art%  connsts  of  a  presideBl,  a  ptvnrost,  aad  four 
pfofessois ;  one  of  moial  philosophy,  om  of  elassieal  Utera- 
tue,  oae  of  mathematicis  and  natund  pUtosofdiy,  and  one  of 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  belles-lettres* 

Of  the  number  of  stodents  in  this  seaunary  I  am  ignorant. 
A  tolerable  estimate  may,  howerer,  be  foraMd,  by  recorring 
to  the  catabgne  of  gradimtes.  The  four  classes  who  receired 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1811, 181!^  181S,  1814,  amomted  to 
74.  All  the  students  lire  at  their  pespeetiTe  lodgings  in  the 
titj. 

The  whob  nnmber  of  those  who  ha?e  taken  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  this  coD^pe,  to  the  year  1776  indnstre,  was  110. 
For  ten  years  the  course  of  education  was  interrupted  by  the 
rerolutionary  war,  and  its  consequences.  From  die  year 
1786,  when  its  operations  commenced  again  under  the  name 
of  Cohmibia  College,  to  the  year  1814  indasiTe,  the  whole 
number  was  502.    Total  61S. 

There  are  no  tutors  in  this  seminary. 

Columbia  College  is  w^  endowed. 

Of  the  schools  it  is  imposrible  for  me  to  gire  any  satisfiic- 
tory  account.  No  system  of  school  educalion  has  ever  been 
adopted  by  the  inhsbitants,  nor  any  tfiing  wUdi  resembles  a 
qfstem ;  eiceept  that  there  are  several  charity  schools,  belong- 
ing to  the  Bpiscopal,  Dutch,  and  Plresbyterian  congregations, 
and  a  school  on  the  Lanoa^erian  plan,  under  the  patronage, 
■us  I  beiiefe,  of  the  eHj  corporation,  and  containing,  at  dU- 
ferent  times,  firom  fire  to  seren  huadbed  scholars.  In  other 
easea,  schools  are  generaDy  established  in  this  maaner^-^An 
indiindual«  ii— irtimiis  a  liberaHy-educated  student,  having  i 
oblaiiied  the  proper  recommendations,  oflbts  himself  to  some 
of  die  itdmbitants  as  a  sehoofanaster.  If  he  is  approred,  and 
peotfuies  aeempetent  number  of  subscribers,  he  hires  a  room, 
and  eennnenees  thefcusmeis  of  instruetion.  Sometimes  he 
meets  with  littie,  and  sometimes  with  much  encoun^gumeat. 
I  am  uequaintad  udth  no  spot  in  ti^  Umted  States,  where 
u  sehoofanaster  ef  leputaiion  w31  find  his  husinem  mom  pro- 
•laUa,  ualew  MslMps  al  Ohaileslon»  SwA-Garafina. 
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There  is  in  this  city  a  society,  entitled  on  Academy  of 
Arts.     With  the  state  of  its  operations  I  am  unacquainted, 
except  that  it  has  purchased,  and  has  in  its  possession,  imi- 
tations of  several  fine  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture,  and 
some  other  rarities  of  a  similar  nature. 

There  is  here  also  an  Historical  Society ;  the  peculiar  ob- 
ject  of  which  is  to  obtain,  preserve,  and  publish,  whatever 
may  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  this  state. 

This  society  was  formed  December  10th,  1804,  and  incor- 
porated February  10th,  1800.  They  have  abready  published 
two  volumes  of  collections,  which  have  been  deservedly  well 
received.  Some  years  since,  a  society  was  established  in  this 
city,  under  the  tide  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
The  design  and  extent  of  its  future  proceedings  have  been 
announced  to  the  public,  in  a  very  able  and  interesting  intro- 
ductorv  discourse  bv  the  Honourable  De  Witt  Clinton,  the 
president. 

There  is,  also,  a  Library  Society  in  this  city,  whose  legal 
style  is,  "  The  Trustees  of  the  New- York  Society's  library.^* 
The  library  consists  of  more  than  ten  thousand  volumes,  and 
is  continually  increasing. 

There  is  another  institution  in  this  city,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree honourable  to  the  ladies  by  whom  it  was  originated.  Its 
style  is  "  The  Orphan  Asylum  Society."  It  was  orgamied 
March,  1806,  and  was  incorporated  April  7th,  1807.  Tlie 
building,  which  was  erected  in  1807,  is  of  brick,  fifty  feat 
square,  and  is  capable  of  containing  two  hundred  children. 

The  plan  pursued  is,  to  bind  the  girls  as  servants,  firom  the 
time  they  can  read  and  write  until  they  are  eighteen,  and  the 
boys  until  they  are  fifteen ;  at  which  time  they  are  boand  at 
apprentices  to  mechanics. 

In  addition  to  the  ground  purchased  for  the  buiMing,  they 
have  secured  a  tract  for  gardens. 

The  orphans  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  rapmn- 
tendant  and  his  wife.  Peculiar  attention  is  paid  to  the  rali- 
gious  education  of  these  helpless  beings;  and  this  is  every- 
where mentioned  as  a  primary  end  of  the  institution. 

The  heavy  expense  incurred  by  purchasing  a  building,  the 
support  of  the  orphans,  and  tho  salary  of  the  superintendaDtt 
has  been  all  defrayed  to  April,  1814,  by  charitable  contribv- 
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lions  and  donations;  except  that  the  state  has  given  them 
SOO  dollars  annually,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  duties  on  sales  at 
auction.  With  this  aid,  they  have  not  only  supported  their 
charge,  but  advanced  far  towards  cancelling  their  debts.  All 
this  has  been  done  also«  while  the  inhabitants  have  been  em- 
barrassed in  their  business  by  the  restrictive  system,  and  by 
the  war  which  followed  it ;  while  the  expense  of  subsisting 
themselves  and  their  families  was  exceedingly  enhanced,  the 
calls  for  charity  increased  from  every  other  quarter,  and  their 
own  income  either  greatly  diminished  or  annihilated. 

There  are  not  far  from  an  hundred  children,  all  of  them 
iatherless  and  motherless,  maintained  and  instructed  in  this 
asylum. 

The  most^perfect  harmony  appears  to  prevail  in  the  society; 
and,  to  April,  1814,  with  which  my  accounts  close,  the  hoard 
of  direction  had  been  uniformly  re-elected.  May  the  Lord 
God  be  with  them,  and  make  their  way  prosperous ! 

The  manufactures  of  New- York  probably  exceed,  in  number 
and  quantity,  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept Philadelphia.  I  have  no  list  of  their  kinds,  nor  any  esti- 
mate of  their  amount.  They  consist,  however,  of  all  or 
nearly  all  the  various  articles,  usuaUy  made  in  commercial 
dties. 

The  principal  markets  in  New- York  are  Fly  market,  ex- 
tending from  Pearl  Street  to  the  East  river,  and  Bear  market, 
in  Washington  Street,  on  the  Hudson.  There  are  six  or 
seven  smaller  ones  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  They  are  all 
■nder  the  control  of  the  mayor,  and  are  very  well  regulated. 
The  supplies  are  abundant  of  flesh  and  fish,  of  fruits  and  ve- 
getables. Great  quantities  of  the  fine  beef  of  New- England 
are  sold  here.  The  mutton  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  countries 
further  north.  The  best  in  the  United  States  is  furnished  by 
VermoBt,  New- Hampshire,  and  the  district  of  Maine.  The 
poultry  and  fish  are  excellent,  and  the  vegetables  very  abun- 
dant. The  fruit  is  of  a  fine  quality,  and  plentifully  supplied. 
In  ordinary  seasons,  West-Indian  fruits  abound  scarcely  less 
than  those  of  the  country.  In  truth,  all  the  demands  of  the 
most  fastidious  palate  may  here  be  easily  satisfied. 

The  advantages  of  a  commercial  nature,  possessed  by  New- 
Yoik.  are  unrivalled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Enstward, 
the  Sound  opens  to  it  900  milee  of  tte  New-Englid  shore. 
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and  140  of  that  of  Long-Island.  Northward,  the  Hudson 
yields  it  a  navigation  of  170  miles.  The  Mohawk»  with  an 
intermption  of  fifteen  miles  land  caniage»  extends  a  wmtor 
conveyance  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  the  Cwjupk  and  Senecm 
lakes.  With  New-Jersey  an  advantageous  intercourse  is 
carried  on,  partly  by  the  Hudson  and  partly  by  the  Hackensao, 
Passaic,  and  Baritan  rivers. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  East  river  and  the  Hudson^ 
and  is  capable  of  containing  the  greatest  number  of  ships 
winch  will  ever  be  assembled  in  one  place,  with  snflkient 
depth  of  water  and  good  anchorage.  In  the  year  1780,  and 
in  a  few  other  instances  since  the  setdement  of  the  colony, 
these  waters  were  frozen ;  but  in  all  ordinary  winters  are  open. 
The  ice,  however,  floats,  in  severe  weadier,  in  such  a  d^iee 
as  to  be  inconvenient. 

The  commercial  institutions  established  in  this  city  eonre- 
spond  in  their  magnitude  with  the  extent  of  its  trade. 

There  are  eight  Banks* : — 

Copiial. 

1.  Bank  of  New- York  ....  Dollars,     950,000 

2.  Manhattan  Bank 2,000,000 

a  Merchants'  Bank 1,250,000 

4.  Mechanics'  Bank 2,000,000 

5.  Union  Bank 1,800,000 

6.  Bank  of  America 4,000,000 

7.  City  Bank 2,000,000 

a  New- York  Manufacturing  Company  1,200,000 

There  are  eight  Insurance  Companies  :•— > 

1.  United 500,000 

2.  New- York «  .  600,000 

3.  Mutual 500,000 

4.  Washington  Mutual 500,< 

5.  Ocean 500,< 

6.  New- York  Fire 500,000 

7.  Eagle  Fire 600,000 

8.  Globe 1,000,000 

There  is  in  this  city  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
formed  April  5th,  1768,  and  incorporated  1770.    This 


*  Siim  this  w«t  written,  the  FnuUin  Buik,  lb*  North  Hirer  Buk,  and 
a  branch  of  the  UnilMl  Scatat  Bsok  hsM  btOB  MtabttriMd— IW. 
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oiaikHi  18  enabled  to  hold  property  to  the  amount  of  £3,000 
sterling  per  annum.  This  body  regulates  merchants'  commis- 
sioBs,  adjusts  mercantile  disputes  among  the  members,  regu- 
lates the  amount  of  damages  on  the  non-payment  of  exchange, 

&c.  &€• 

There  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  vessels,  esti- 
mated on  an  average  at  forty  tons  each,  employed  continually 
on  Hudson's  river  throughout  the  mild  season.  The  quantity 
of  property  floating  on  this  stream  exceeds,  beyond  compa- 
rison, that  which  moves  on  any  other  river  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  United  States. 

New- York  is  fast  becoming,  and  to  a  great  extent  has  al- 
ready become,  the  market-town  for  the  whole  American  coast, 
from  St  Mary's  to  Cape  Cod. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  this  city  is  carried  on  with  every 
part  of  the  world  to  which  its  ships  can  find  aeeess,  and  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  fair  and  koDonraUe. 

I  do  not  intend  that  there  are  not  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where, fraudulent  men,  base  conmiercial  transactions,  and 
dishonest  bankruptcies.  I  mean,  that  the  general  scheme  of 
commerce  adopted  here,  and  actually  pursued  by  a  great  part 
of  the  merchants,  is  fair  and  upright ;  that  their  customers 
have  ordinarily  no  reason  to  complain,  and  much  reason  to  be 
satisfied ;  and  that  the  country  merchants  from  every  part  of 
the  Union  come  to  New- York  with  full  confidence  that  they 
shall  be  safe. 

The  following  tables  will  exh3>it  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  commerce  of  this  state. 

Abstract  of  Exports  from  the   State  of  New- York  during 
Ten  Years,  almost  aU  of  them  from  the  City. 
Yasit. 

ISOl DoOars,  19,861,186 

1908 13.798,276 

1808 10,818,887 

1804 16,081,281 

1806 23,488,948 

1806 21,762,845 

1807 26,357,963 

1808 5,606,058 

1800 12,561,562 

1810 i7;mj»o 
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Abstract  of  the  Duties  collected  in  the  City  of  New- York 

during  the  same  period. 
Yean.  Dvtie*. 

1801 Dollars.  4.978,490 

1802 3.532.S89 

1803 4,074.645 

1804 5,162.231 

1805 6.944.455 

1806 7.293.466 

1807 7.613.700 

1808  .  .  .  .  i 3.605.372 

1809 3.773.855 

1810 5,232.707 

Abstract  of  Duties  collected  in  the  rest  of  thi3  State ;  viz.  at 
Sag-Harbour,  City  of  Hudson,  Lake  Champlain,  Genessee. 
Sacket's- Harbour,  Oswego,  Niagara,  and  BuflUoe  Creek. 

Ycara.  DatiM. 

1801  Dollars,    5,744 

1802 7,708 

1803 6,981 

1804 10.473 

1805  13.562 

1806 18,783 

1807 7,298 

1808 6,312 

1809 11,805 

1810  15^11 
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Oriffin  of  the  Inkabiiani$  of  Nenh  York.  Their  Indtisittf. 
Rapid  Increase  of  the  City.  Economy  of  the  Citizem* 
Their  Uoepitality,  Respect  for  Religion.  Intelligence. 
Language.  Amusements.  Religious  Character.  Police. 
Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Treasury.  Water. 
Ferry- Boats.  Appearance  of  the  Ctty  and  the  atfjoceni 
Country.    Dietinguished  Men. 

Dbae  Sir; 

Thb  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  composed  of  the 
following  classes,  arranged  according  to  their  sopposed 
Btunbers : — 

1.  Immigrants  from  New- England. 

2.  The  original  inhabitants,  partly  Dutch*  partly  Eng^h. 
8.  Immigrants  from  other  parts  of  this  state ;  a  considerable 

proportion  of  them  from  Long- Island. 

4.  Immigrants  from  Ireland. 

5.  Immigrants  from  New-Jersey. 

6.  Immigrants  from  Scodand. 

7.  Immigrants  from  Germany. 

8.  Immigrants  from  England. 

9.  Immigrants  from  France. 
10.  Immigrants  fix)m  Holland. 
U.  Jews. 

.  To  these  are  to  be  added  a  few  Swedes,  Danes,  Italians^ 
Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and  West  Indians. 

The  children,  bom  of  immigrants,  are  nnmeroos. 

Among  so  many  sorts  of  persons,  you  will  easily  beliere  it 
mast  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  common  character ; 
since  the  Tarious  immigrants  themaelTes,  and  to  some  extent 
their  children,  will  retain  the  features  dariTed  from  their 
offigiB  and  their  education. 

VOL.  III.  2  o 
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In  an  account  of  the  character  of  the  citixens  of  New- York, 
these  varieties  are  of  coarse  to  be  included ;  and  wherever,  to 
avoid  proliidty  and  repetition,  they  are  not  specified,  are  still 
to  be  carried  along  in  your  own  mind  as  being  always  intended. 

The  first  trait,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  the  character 
of  these  citizens,  is  their  industry.  This  characteristic  spreads 
through  all  classes,  and  is  everywhere  visible.  The  bostie  in 
the  streets ;  the  perpetual  activity  of  the  carts ;  the  noise  and 
hurry  at  die  docks,  which  on  three  sides  encircle  the  city ;  the 
sound  of  saws,  axes,  and  hammers  at  the  ship-yards ;  Ae  odd- 
tinually  repeated  views  of  the  numerous  buildings,  rising  in 
almost  every  part  of  it,  and  the  multitude  of  workmen  em- 
{doyed  upon  them,  form  as  lively  a  specimen  of  "  the  busy 
hum  of  populous  cities,"  as  can  be  imagined.  A  fine  variety 
is  added  to  this  display  of  energy,  by  the  vast  number  of  ves- 
sels and  boats  continually  plying  in  the  bay  and  the  livers. 
Almost  all  the  marketable  articles  of  New-Yorii  are  brought 
to  it  by  water,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  its  imports  aie  con- 
veyed into  the  different  parts  of  the  country  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  coasting  vessels  of  the  Hudson,  New- England,  and 
New- Jersey,  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  numberless.  So  long 
ag^  as  1798,  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  vessels  entered  this 
port  from  abroad,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty* 
one  coastwise ;  in  1794,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one  foreign, 
and  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  coasting  ves- 
sels ;  in  1795,  nine  hundred  and  forty-one  foreign.  Inde- 
pendentiy  of  the  restrictions  upon  commerce  adopted  by  the 
national  government,  the  number  of  both  has  been  continually 
increasing,  and  in  all  probability  will  continue  to  increase 
through  centuries  to  come. 

Hardly  any  sight  is  more  rare  or  more  beautiful  than  the 
steam-boats,  which  move  on  the  waters  connected  with  New- 
York  ;  and  which  began  their  first  operation,  deserving  of  nay 
notice,  at  this  place. 

Another  object,  delightful  to  the  lover  of  fine  sceneiy,  and 
to  the  patriot  also,  is  the  rapid  increase  of  the  number  and 
beauty  of  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private.  Tlie  gajMt 
landscape  is  less  cheerful  than  this  interesting  display  of  proa- 
l>erous  energy.     In  tho  year  1784,  the  number  of  inhabitaflli 
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wan  18.400;   in  1810,  96,000*,  more  than  fhre  tines   the 

* 
vrst  iramber  in  twenty-tix  yean.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to 

add,  that  the  basiness  and  bnildings  have  been  increased 
hi  a  still  greater  proportion.  In  conseqnence  of  this  fact, 
New-Yoric  almost  eterywiieie  wears  the  vivid  appearance 
of  an  entirely  new  city.  Indeed,  a  great  part  of  what 
was  old  has  been  either  palled  or  burnt  down ;  and,  wher- 
ever this  has  been  the  case,  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  handsomer 
manner. 

The  economy  of  the  inhabitants  is  I  think  less  remarkable, 
and  less  universal,  than  their  industry.  A  magnificent  and 
expensive  style  of  Rving  is  adopted  by  many  of  the  citizens, 
which  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  has  plainly  outrun 
the  convenience,  and  sometimes  the  property,  of  those  by 
whom  it  has  been  practised.  Still  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  economical,  and  continually  increasing  their  property. 
Where  wealth  is  accumulated  so  rapidly,  as  for  a  considerable 
period  it  was  in  New-York,  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as 
extraordinary  that  so  much  frugality  should  prevail,  and  so 
many  temptations  to  luxury  be  resisted,  than  that  the  actual 
expensiveness  of  living  should  have  grown  up  in  so  fhttering 
eircnmsfances. 

The  furniture  and  carriages  of  many  of  the  inhdiitants  are 
rich  and  beautiful.  A  great  number  of  good  horses  are  con- 
tinually aeen  here,  bred  chiefly  on  Long-Island,  in  New- 
Jersev,  and  in  the  conntiea  of  Dutchess  and  West-Chester. 
Until  lately,  ahnost  alt  the  coaches  were  private  property. 
Hackney  coaches  are  now  employed  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  riding  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  citisent. 

New- York  is  distinguished  for  its  hospitality.  Its  original 
inhabitants  imperfectiy  merited  tins  character.  Tsbles  are 
spread  here  with  a  luxury  which  must,  I  think,  satisfy  the 
ilemands  of  any  efncure. 

A  great  part  of  the  citiceoS  merit  the  character  of  sobriety, 
and  the  number  is  not  small  of  those  who  on  the  best  grounds 
are  believed  to  be  religious.  Many  of  the  churches  are  r^uiarly 
filled  when  the  weather  is  tolerably  pleasant,  and  the  number 

*  B7  Ml  officinl  ntunt  of  the  ceasut  of  New-York^  takeo  by  ord«rof  tbo 
corporaiion  of  the  city  in  1819,  the  whole  ntunber  of  the  inbabitaiitf  w«t 
1 19,657.— F«6. 

2  o  2 
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of  those  who  frequent  them  has  been  increasing  for  a  series 
of  years.  The  clergy  are  highly  esteemed,  and  treated  with 
great  respet^t.  Every  thing  of  a  religious  nature  is  regarded 
with  becoming  reverence  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  citaeas, 
and  few,  even  of  the  licentious,  think  it  proper  to  behave  &- 
respectfully  towards  persons  or  things  to  which  a  religions 
character  is  attached.  The  sale  of  religious  books  is  probably 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  business  to  booksellers.  Thete, 
however,  are  to  a  vast  extent  conveyed  into  the  country,  not 
only  in  this  state,  but  in  New-Jersey  also,  and  particolariy  in 
New-England. 

In  every  large  city  there  will  always  be  found  a  eonndcr- 
able  number  of  persons,  who  possess  superior  talents  and  in- 
formation ;  and  who,  if  not  natives,  are  drawn  to  it  by  the 
peculiar  encouragement  which  it  holds  out  to  their  exertiona* 
The  field  of  effort  is  here  more  splendid,  and  the  talents  are 
more  needed,  honoured,  and  rewarded  than  in  smaller  towns. 
New- York  hiis  its  share  of  persons  sustaining  this  chanolar; 
men,  really  possessing  superior  minds,  and  deserving  Ingh 
esteem.  Tog(*ther  with  these,  there  is  not  a  small  nnmbar 
here,  as  elsewhere,  who  arrogate  this  character  to  tfaemaelvedL 
and  some  of  whom  occasionally  acquhre  and  lose  it;  men, 
counted  great  through  the  favourable  influence  of  aoBM 
dent,  the  attachment  of  some  religious  or  political  par^  dnring 
a  fortunate  breeie  of  popularity,  or  the  Inckj  prefdenoe  of 
Bome  incidental  sympathy,  or  the  ardent  pnrswt  of  aoae 
favourite  public  object  m  which  they  happened  to  act  witk 
success.  These  meteors,  though  some  of  them  shine  for  a 
period  with  considerable  lustre,  soon  pass  over  the  horiuMi 
and  are  seen  no  more. 

The  citizens  at  large  are  distinguished,  as  to  their  intaH- 
gence,  in  the  manner  alluded  to  above.  To  this  place  thaj 
have  come  with  the  advant;iges  and  disadvantages  of  edm^ 
tion  found  in  their  several  native  countries.  Some  of  them 
are  well  informed,  read,  converse,  and  investigate.  Othen 
scarcely  do  either ;  and  not  a  small  number  are  unable  to  read 
at  all.     Most  of  these  are.  however,  Europeans. 

The  language  spoken  in  this  city  is  very  various.  Whchi 
passing  through  the  streets,  you  will  hear  English,  Fkench. 
Dutch,  and  German,  and  all  the  various  brogues  fpoken  by 
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the  numerous  nations  mentioned    above,    when  imperfectly 
acquainted,  as  most  of  them  are,  with  the  English  tongue.' 
Those,  wbo  are  of  English  descent,  speak  the  language  withr 
as  much  propriety  as  any  other  inhabitants   of  the  Uhion*^ 
The  well-educated  descendants  of  the  Dutch  speak  it  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  manner. 

The  general  attachment  to  learning  is  less  vigorous  in  this 
city  than  in  Boston :  commerce  having  originally  taken  a  more 
entire  possession  of  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants.  The  chi^ 
racter  of  New- York,  however,  has  for  some  time  been  mate- 
rially changing  in  this  respect,  and  is  still  changing.  A  great 
number  of  the  citizens  give  their  sons  a  liberal  education :  and 
the  interests  of  the  Columbia  coUege  have  become  more  an' 
olrject  of  the  public  regard.  Still  there  is  not  a  litde  of  that 
frivolous  education,  which  I  formerly  mentioned,  in  fashion 
here,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  Wealth  also,  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  good  sense  can  justify,  is  conndered  as 
conferring  importance  and  distinction  on  its  owner.  This  pre- 
poaaession  is  a  blast  upon  aU  improvement  of  the  mind,  for  it 
persuades  every  one  in  whom  it  exists,  that  such  improvement 
b  insignificant  and  useless. 

The  amusements  in  New- York  are  the  same  as  in  other 
eities,  and  occvpy  as  much  time,  attention,  and  expense,  as 
would  ordinarily  be  pleaded  for  by  the  veriest  votary  of  plea- 
8ure>  and  more  than  can  be  admitted  by  religion  or  common 
aense.  Theatrical  entertainments,  assemblies,  balls,  concerts, 
&€.,  are  extendvely  objects  of  attachment  Visiting  watering 
plaoes,  riding,  sailing,  shopping,  and  frequenting  various 
spectacles,  intended  to  kill  time,  and  to  enable  the  authors  to 
live  in  idleness,  are  favourite  pursuits.  Travelling,  also,  is  a 
oonsiderable  object  of  attention  to  the  more  intelligent  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  during  the  mild  season.  A  number  of  the 
citizens  are  annually  seen  upon  the  race  grounds,  near  Haer- 
lem,  and  on  Hempstead  plain.  Such  of  them  as  are,  or 
wish  to  be  sportsmen,  hunt  grouse  and  deer  upon  Long- 
Island,  and  catch  trout  in  its  waters.  Since  the  estabHsh- 
■lent  of  steam-boats,  excursions  by  water  up  the  Hudson, 
into  New- Jersey,  and  bto  New- England,  have  become 
fiivourite  amusements. 

There  is  no  place,  more  frequently  selected  by  foragners  as 
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an  agreeable  residence  than  New-York,  Indeed,  there  k 
none  where  the  natives  of  the  several  European  countries  can, 
at  sach  a  distance,  so  generally  enjoy  the  satisfaction,  derived 
fiom  intercourse  with  their  own  countrymen. 

In  addition  to  this  account,  I  am  not  a  little  gratified  in 
being  able  to  add,  that  real  religion  was,  perhaps,  never  more 
prevalent  in  New- York  than  within  a  few  years  past.  In 
imiportion  to  its  size,  it  is  ^  not  improbably,  a  more  religioos 
city  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

The  police  of  New- York  is  in  the  hands  of  a  eoramon 
council,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldermen,  and 
ten  assistants ;  one  alderman  and  one  assistant  being  chosen 
by  each  of  the  ten  wards,  into  which  it  is  divided.  Yon  wili 
easily  believe,  that  the  police  of  every  city  must  be  eflScacioiis 
or  not,  according  to  the  personal  character  of  those  with  whom 
the  power  is  lodged.  Still  it  is  true,  that  every  government 
becomes  insensibly  energetic  or  imbecile  by  the  progress  of 
years ;  and  by  the  influence  of  that  series  of  events,  number- 
less and  nameless,  which  a  considerable  course  of  time  regu- 
larly rolls  on.  From  this  source  New- York  has  derived 
not  a  little  advantage,  and  still  more  from  the  character  of 
the  gentlemen,  who  have  successively  held  the  mayoralty  since 
the  revolution.  The  ancient  government  of  the  city,  while  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  a  province,  was  energetic  and  exact  9 
and  the  original  inhabitants,  as  well  those,  who  returned  aflef 
the  revolutionary  war,  as  those,  who  during  its  continuance 
resided  here,  were  so  habituated  to  such  a  government,  thai 
most  of  them,  particularly  men  of  extensive  influence,  were 
unwilling  to  see  any  other  substituted  in  its  phice.  The  first 
mayor  after  the  revolution  vigorously  followed  the  steps  of  hii 
predecessors,  and  had  suflicient  weight  of  character  to  make 
any  resistance  to  his  measures  hopeless.  His  successors, 
generally  influenced  by  similar  views,  and  possessing  a  similar 
character,  have  bad  the  wisdom  to  pursue  the  nme  oounei 
In  this  thev  have  been  firmlv  supported  bv  the  distinsruished 
citizens,  and  with  so  much  uniformity,  that  the  system  may 
now  bo  considered  as  placed  beyond  the  danger  of  any  speedy 
alteration. 

With  these  advantages  tlie  police  of  New- York  has  become, 
1  soiipect,';;  superior  to  that  of  any  otlwr  city  in  the  American 
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Unkm.  The  order  maintained  here  is  in  a  seuse  absolate. 
Law  reigiM  witti  an  entire  eontrol;  and  resistance  to  it  is 
imtlionght  of.  This,  I  acknowledge,  is  equally  tme  of  Boston : 
bat  Boston  has  scarcely  more  than  a  lUrd  of  the  popnklMNi'^ 
of  New-Tork,  and  this  population  is  cUelj  native ;  while 
that  of  New-Tork  is,  to  the  amount  of  twi  Mniih,  derived 
from  dMTerent  parts  of  tin  United  States,  and  fnnk  Barope. 
It  isr  unnecessary  for  me  to  inform  you,  that  a  popuktion,' 
gathered  from  many  different  eountries,  with  so  tauj  dBferent 
principles,  reSgious  and  politioal,  with  sndi  m  AversMy  of 
manners,  hiibits,  and  even  language ;  wilhdiit  attnehmonts  to 
each  other,  to  tiie  places  to  the  govemmentf  or  Itt  nMSiy  in- 
stances to  the  country ;  must  be  governed"!  if  ge^eried^  at  all, 
with  much  more  difficulty  than  a  eottmunity  of  eqwi  siw, 
wliere  all  these  things  are  inverted.  The  lata  Parisian  mob 
at  Bahimote,  wliefe  one  would  believe  tiie  spirit  if  Blarat, 
let  loose  from  tiie  regions  belowi  hadcooM  baek  to  liilaworid, 
to  feast  agah  on  discord  and  carnage,  awaktaed  to  a  consi* 
derable  extent  a  sympathetio  pulse  in  the  abandoned  and  pro- 
ffigate  pari  of  tiie  American  population.  Tlie  measures,  pur* 
sued  by  the  police  of  this  city,  may  be  oonsidefed  as  having 
contributed  largely  to  the  preservation  of  these  states  from 
scenes  of  sodfering,  wUdi  it  would  h&  diflleult  to  describe  or 
imagine.  lai  Boston,  the  dtiiens  at  Ittge,  in  a  nfittner  higlily 
honourable  to  themselves,  assumed  the  same  deterddned  atti- 
tude ;  and  let  me  add,  tiie  same  respectable  ehavaeler,  and 
measwes  substantially  of  the  same  elBcaeious  nature,  are  de- 
servedly to  be  attributed  to  the  dtiaens  of  Philadelphia. 

Tbe  foDowiag  report  of  tiie  tieasurer  for  the  year  ending 
December  81st,  181S,  wiH,  I  psesuine,  give  you  a  respectfiil 
opfarion  of  tlie  importance  of  one  American  dty. 

CITY   AND  COHNTT  OP  NBW-YOBft. 

AeooMt  of  cask  received  and  paid,  from  Slat  December,  1811, 

to  Slst  DeoemlMr,  181S. 

I>olhM.  Ctats. 

Paid  fo#  alms  Jmuse 7S;488    8B 

Watch. Sfffitk    78 


Carried  forward,  181,010    66 
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Dollan.  Teau. 

Brongfat  forward,  181,010  66 

Lamps 27,Wa  78 

County  contiiigencies 40,846  78 

City  contingencies. 9,161  70 

Wella  and  pumps 8,574  82 

Roads 4,776  86 

Conmiissioners  of  streets  and  roads .  .  10,213  U 

Canal  Street 84,251  19 

Common  lands 24,948  89 

Docks  and  slips 17»074  81 

Sundry  bonds 860,265  40 

Interest  on  bonds 15^57  11 

Interest  on  city  stock 12,000  0 

CoUect 509  61 

New  city  haU 90,287  89 

New  alms-house 80,900  0 

Signal  poles 108  61 

Police  office 867  71 

Streets 12,855  48 

Repairs 18,850  78 

Board  of  health 1,700  0 

Committee  of  defence 5,976  16 

Washington  market 5^000  0 

MarkeU 687  91 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  81st  Decem- 

ber,1812 58.724  84 


1,012.460 
1811,  December  31. 

Dollan. 

Balance  in  the  treasury 2,518 

1812,  Received  for  ground  and  house 

rents 18,122    58 

Water  lot 9,171     14 

Common  lands,  sales  and  rent   ....  41,883    68 

Ferrvrent 8,650    18 

Tavern  licences 6,025      0 


Carried  fonnard,  80,871     40 
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Dollan.   Cents. 

Brought  forward,    80,871  40 

Market  fees 6,687  80 

Mayoralty  fees. 729  SO 

Docks  and  slips,  rent 21,987  50 

Manliattan  stock 940  0 

Balance  of  stock  of  1811 150,566  6 

Excise 9,089  46 

Vendue  sales 86,699  12 

Street  manure 4,969  55 

City  stock  subscription 700,000  0 

1,012,460    88 

This  report  will  exhibit  to  you  in  a  single  point  of  view  the 
financial  concerns  of  this  city,  both  as  to  their  nature  and  magni- 
tude, the  objects  which  are  pursued,  and  the  mannw  and  the 
extent  in  which  they  are  pursued.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
obserre,  that  these  objects  aU  wear  on  their  ihce  the  stamp  of 
utility ;  and  from  die  scale,  by  which  they  are  here  estimated, 
present  in  a  strong  light  both  the  wealth  and  the  liberality  of 
the  citizens. 

There  is  one  subject,  which  exhibits  both  their  wisdom  and 

their  liberality  with  less  advantage*    The  water  is  generally 

rery  bad.     Much  has  been  said  conoeming  die  subject,  and 

various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  remedying  die  evil.   Tlie 

Manhattan  company  was  formed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  ob> 

ject  of  their  incorporation,  as  expressed  in  die  act,  was  '*  to 

supply  the  city  with  pure  and  wholesome  water.**    They  were 

empowered  to  raise  a  capital  of  2,000,000  dollars  in  40,000 

shares,  of  which  the  corporation  of  the  city  was  allowed  io 

hold  2,000.    When  this  object  should  be  provided  for,  tte 

company  was  authorized  to  employ  their  remaining  capital  in 

any  pecuniary  transactions,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the 

state,  and  of  the  United  States.     Accordingly  the  company 

dug  one  or  more  wells,  and  conveyed  water  through  a  conii^ 

derable  part  of  the  city  in  pipes.    These  have  sometimes  bees 

in  good  order,  and  c^ectual  operation ;  and  at  others  have  in 

various  instances  absolutely  failed,  at  least  for  long  intervals. 

The  water  actually   conveyed  was  of  an  indiflferent  quality, 

the  supply  precarious,  and  Uie  city  not  so  well  famished  as 
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before,  when  it  was  carried  roiiiid  in  casks  to  every  hoose. 
The  capital  was  then  employed  in  the  banking  business,  which 
has  been  prosecuted  by  the  company  ever  since. 

It  has  often  been  said  and  believed,  that  the  wstevs  of  the 
river  Bronx  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  admit  of  being  oob- 
veyed  into  New- York.  Whether  this  opbion  is  joit  I  m 
unable  to  determine.  If  it  should  prove  so,  there  oamtot  be 
a  doubt,  that  it  would  yield  a  more  copious  supply,  of  a  much 
better  quality. 

This  attempt,  however,  will  probably  prevent  the  tiSaeoB 
from  obtaining  good  water,  in  sufficient  quantities,  for  many 
years. 

The  ferries  over  both  the  Hudson  and  the  East  river  have 
heretofore  been  serious  inconvemences  to  this  oity.  The 
adopticm  of  steam  boats  instead  of  the  ordinary  ferry  boats, 
formerly  employed,  has  chiefly  removed  this  inconveaieDee ; 
and  made  the  crossing  of  these  rivers  easier  and  pleasanter, 
except  when  the  iee  is  running,  than  if  they  were  bodi  sup- 
plied with  bridges.  Nothing  can  be  pleasanter  or  safer  than 
a  passage  in  these  boats. 

The  aspect  of  this  city  and  its  environs  is  deligbtfU.  All 
the  objects  in  view  are  cheerful,  and  many  of  them  are  beau- 
tiful. The  city  itself,  die  interior  of  the  island,  bordering  upon 
it  for  sevend  miles ;  the  western  shore  of  the  Hudson ;  &e 
village  on  Padus's  Hook,  called  the  City  of  Jersey,  &e 
islands  in  the  bay,  particularly  Governor's  Island ;  the  distant 
shores  of  Staten  Island ;  the  passage  between  thatand  Long^ 
Isbind,  through  which  the  Hadson  empties  its  wafers  inlo  &e 
ooeoa;  the  shores  of  Long-Island,  visible  for  many  miles; 
the  handsome  town  of  BrooUyn,  rising  on  a  beautiful  emi- 
nence, directly  opporfte  to  New- York;  together  with'Aa 
Hudson,  the  East  river,  and  the  bay ;  form  a  comhinatioB  of 
objects,  alternately  beautiful  and  magnifioent 

A  great  part  of  this  fine  scenery  is  visible  from  &e  howaas 
in  State  Street,  at  the  south  end  of  the  city.  The  view  fire* 
die  houses  in  this  street  is  particularly  attractive,  from  this 
vivid  verdure,  which  in  the  mild  season  covers  that  iJioeiflJ 
field,  called  the  Batterv. 

It  will  be  impossible,  as  well  as  improper,  for  aM  to  give 
an  aceount  of  the  men,  who  in  the  city  of  New-YoriL  hm^e 
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riM»  to  diiliiNilioD.  Tbe  amnber  is  too  froai  for  a  work  of 
thit  mtQio :  and  1  haTO  aol  tbe  aMant  of  tha  reqaiflle  infar* 
■latioii. 

Amoag  tbe  goTemon  aeat  to  tbb  paufiiw  firoai  Sarope, 
Brigadiir  Honter  is  reaieiabcaadi  wkb  partinilar  fO^Mot,  as  a 
wife  and  npright  rnlor,  and  as  a  man  enHghteoed  by  Uta* 
vatore  and  scienoew  and  posMSiod  of  bonoioable  and  espan- 
siTo  views. 

lieulenant-iSoTemQr  Colden  was  distingoisbod  lor  great 
peffsonal  wortb,  and  aninent  attainiacits  »  soieaee;  partica- 
kurly  in  natnral  pbfloeopby  and  natural  histoij.  His  botaaioal 
knowledge  was  probably  unnTaUed  at  tbat  time  on  tlas  side 
of  tbe  Atlaatio.  He  seems*  also,  to  hmfe  been  weQ  versed  in 
tbe  science  of  medicine.  Nor  was  be  lass  distingaisbed  fat 
bis  asefttlness  in  active  parsnits  as  a  magistrate.  He  filled 
tbe  abair  of  liealenant-govemor  of  tbe  province  for  fifteen 
yaars»  and  during  mocb  of  tbat  period  was  at  tbe  bead  of  tba 
government.  In  tbis  sitnation  be  maiatained  an  bonoarable 
abaraoter  for  wisdom  and  equity.  He  prc^ecled  tbe  plim  oB 
wbich  afterwards  tbe  American  Philosophical  Society  was 
establisbed  at  Philadelpbia,  and  seems  also  to  bave  ei|tea» 
tained  tbe  first  ideas  of  stereotype  panting. 

Uia  EzoeUeney  William  liviii^gston*  govainor  of  New- 
Jeney*  was  a  native,  and  tbroiq;)boat  most  of  bis  life  an  ink^ 
bilant  of  New-Yoik.  Tbis  gentleman  was  distinguisbed  by 
an  nnusaal  ccmbination  of  superior  talents  and  great  personal 
wcttb.  He  was  bom  about  tbe  year  1798»  was  educated  al 
Yale  college;  and  received  the  degree  of  A. B.  in  1741.  His 
ptofessionnl  business  was  law,  ia  which  he  rose  to  eminence* 

For  a  long  peiiod  few  aien  had  moie  inlloence  on  the  pablie 
of  tbis  country.  After  be  removed  to  New-J<ney«  he 
a  raptesentative  from  that  state  to  the  old  eoagress* 
When  the  dtiiens  of  New-Jersey  bad  fomed  their  proaont 
asiistitntian,  he  was  chosen  their  first  governor;  and  was 
aanunlly  re-elected  till  hia  death.  In  tho  year  1787,  be  was 
•ppointed  a  member  of  tbe  general  convention  urinch  formed 
the  constitution  of  tbe  United  States.  He  died  July  S6lh» 
1790,  at  his  seat  in  Eliaabeibtown,  in  tbe  66tb  year  of  his  age. 

The  talents  of  Governor   Livingston  were  very  varions. 
His  imagination  was  brilliant,  his  wit  sprightly  and  pungent. 
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his  understanding  powerful,  his  taste  refined,  and  his  concep- 
tions bold  and  masterly.  His  views  of  political  subjects  were 
expansive,  clear,  and  just.  Of  freedom,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious, he  was  a  distinguished  champion. 

To  his  other  excellencies.  Governor  Livingston  added  that 
of  piety. 

The  Honourable  William  Smith,  chief  justice  of  the  pro- 
vince of  New- York,  and  afterwards  of  Canada,  and  John 
Morin  Scott,  Esq.,  both  educated  at  Yale  college  also»  were 
men  of  similar  distinction.  Mr.  Smith  took  the  degree  of 
A.B.  in  1745,  Mr.  Scott  in  1746.  Both  gentleman  were 
lawyers  of  great  eminence,  and  both  were  the  peculiar  friends 
of  Governor  Livingston.  These  three  gentlemen  are  said  to 
have  united  in  the  able  review  of  American  affafars,  formerly 
mentioned  in  these  Letters. 

Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey,  and  Grovemor  Clinton* 
were  remarkably  distinguished  for  knowledge  of  the  human 
character,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  men.  Governor 
Clinton  was  also  a  gallant  soldier,  and  one  of  the  atrongaat 
pillars  of  the  American  cause,  during  the  revolutionary  con- 
test. 

Among  the  clergy  of  this  city.  Dr.  Barclay  and  Dr.  Oglevie, 
of  the  Episcopal  church;  Dr.  Laidly,  of  the  Dutch  chuneh. 
Dr.  Mason,  of  the  Scotch  Reformed ;  and  Mr.  Boatwiok  and 
Dr.  Rodgers,  of  the  American  Presbyterian ;  are  remembered 
with  great  respect,  for  their  talents,  piety,  and  naefiilnoM 
Of  the  last  of  these  gentlemen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  who  has 
written  his  life,  observes :  ''  In  that  haf^y  aaiembl^ge  of 
practical  qualities,  both  of  the  head  and  the  heart,  whieh  go 
to  form  the  respectable  man ;  the  correct  and  polished  geatle- 
man ;  the  firm  friend ;  the  benevolent  citiaen ;  the  spotlcis 
and  exemplary  Christian ;  the  pious,  dignified,  and  venerable 
ambassador  of  Christ ;  the  faithful  pastor ;  the  active,  leakMi^ 
persevering,  and  unwearied  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  his 
Lord ;  it  is  no  disparagement  to  eminent  worth  to  say,  thai 
he  was  scarcely  equalled,  and  certainly  never  exceeded,  by 
any  of  his  contemporaries. 

I  am.  Sir,  Itc. 
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hland  of  Makaiian.  Caumiry  Seats.  Roads.  Battls  of 
Haerlem.  Surremdsr  of  Fori  Washmgiam.  HaerUm 
Bridge.  Wesi^Ckester.  Army  of  Oenmral  Howe.  Easi- 
Chester.  New^Rochelle.  Mawuuroneei.  Rye.  Mr.  Jay- 
€hunty  of  West-Ckester.  Appearamce  of  this  Country 
in  1777. 

Dbar  Sir; 

I  OONTINUBD  in  New- York  imta  Monday  mom- 
big;  when,  baring  taken  leave  of  Mr.  M— «,  I  left  that  city 
for  New-Haren.  Tbe  road,  wUch  anciently  went  round  by 
King^f  bridge,  now  orottet  the  aame  outlet  of  the  Hudson  at 
Haerlen  bridge,  nine  miles  from  the  city,  and  in  the  nei^ 
bourbood  of  the  viUage  of  that  name*  TlMre  are  three  roads 
on  tbe  iskuid,  which  condaot  toveUen  to  this  {dace;  tbe 
western,  or  Bloomingdale  road,  tbe  middle,  and  the  Bowery, 
or  eastern.  All  of  them  are  good,  but  in  dry  weather  are 
dusty;  the  first  is -pleasant,  but  longer  than  the  others ;  the 
second  is  tbe  shortest,  and  least  pleasunt;  the  third  is  more 
Iravdied  than  either  of  tbe  other  two. 

Tbe  island  of  Manhattan  is  skomi  fifteen  miles  i^  length, 
and  at  an  average  a  mile  and  a  half,  perhape,  in  breadth. 
The  smfaee  has  naturally  very  little  beauty,  and  nothing  which 
approximates  to  grandeur.  Tbe  soil,  also,  is  generally  in- 
dBKnrent,  and  in  most  pbces  lean.  A  considerBble  portion  of 
it  is  stiD  unproductiTe,  consisting  of  marshes,  cold  and  dreary, 
or  of  rocky  and  desolate  elerations.  The  surface  rises  in  an 
unduiatory  oumaer,  as  you  advaBce  towards  thp  north.  The 
aocliritieft  are  numerous,  and  frequently  easy ;  and  tbe  ifallies 
are  open,  and  sometimes  graceful.  Art  has  here  extensively 
beautified  the  surface  and  enriched  tbe  soil,  throughout  the 
southern  half  of  the  island,  and  probably  at  a  future  period. 
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before,  when  it  was  carried  round  in  casks  to  e?erj  lioase. 
The  capital  was  then  employed  in  the  banking  bnsinessy  which 
has  been  prosecuted  by  the  company  ever  since. 

It  has  often  been  said  and  believed*  that  the  wsten  of  the 
river  Bronx  are  suffioiontly  elevated  to  admit  ci  being  con- 
veyed into  New-York.  Whether  this  o|nnion  is  jost  I  am 
unable  to  determine.  If  it  should  prove  so,  there  camlot  be 
a  doubt,  that  it  would  yield  a  more  copious  supply,  of  a  much 
better  quality. 

This  attempt,  however,  will  probably  praveot  the  citiienB 
from  obtaining  good  water,  in  sufficient  qaaatities,  for  many 
years. 

The  ferries  over  both  the  Hudson  and  the  Easttiver  have 
heretofore  been  serious  inconvemences  to  this  city.  The 
adoption  of  steam  beats  instead  of  the  ordinaiy  feny  boats, 
fbnnefly  emfdoyed,  has  chiefly  removed  this  inoonvctoieBce ; 
and  made  the  crossing  of  these  rivers  easier  and  plcBsanter, 
except  when  the  ice  is  running,  than  if  they  were  both  wtp* 
plied  with  bridges.  Nothing  can  be  pleasanter  or  safer  than 
a  passage  in  these  beats. 

The  aspect  of  this  city  and  its  environs  is  deligktfvL  All 
the  objects  in  view  are  cheerful,  and  many  of  them  are  beao- 
tifai.  The  city  itself,  tfie  interior  of  the  island,  iMidering  upon 
it  for  sevend  miles;  the  western  shore  of  the  Hudson;  the 
viDage  on  Paidus's  Hook,  caOed  the  Gity  ef  Jersey*  the 
islands  in  the  bay,  particularly  CUnretnor's  Island;  the  distsat 
shores  of  Staten  Mand;  the  passage  between  that  and  Lo^ 
Ishind,  through  wfaicb  the  Hudson  empties  its  waters  inia  the 
ooean;  the  shores  ef  Long-Island,  visible  for  many  miles; 
the  handsome  town  of  Brooklyn,  rising  on  a  beautifnl  ems- 
nence,  directly  opporfte  to  New-YoA;  teg^dier  witii'A» 
Hudson,  the  East  river,  and  the  bay ;  form  a  combinBtios  ef 
objects,  alternately  beautiful  and  magniftBent. 

A  great  part  of  this  fine  scenery  is  visible  from  the  honsas 
in  State  Street,  at  the  south  end  of  the  city.  The  view  flo* 
the  houses  in  this  street  is  partioulariy  attractive,  froai  thto 
vivid  verdure,  which  in  the  nnld  season  covers  Aat  uhumfBl 
field,  called  the  Batterv. 

It  will  be  impossible,  as  well  as  inqproper,  for  aw  to  give 
an  aoconnt  of  the  men,  who  in  the  ckty  ef  New-Yoik  haute 
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They  had  retreated,  or  rather  fled,  firon  the  eity  of  New- Ycnfc 
the  precedbg  day,  panic  straok  by  those  apprehenrioRs  ef 
danger,  which,  when  the  mind  reaKses  its  eertabty,  and  is  ig^ 
norant  of  its  extent,  will  for  the  time  make  a  aian  even  of  de- 
termined brarery  a  coward.  The  panic  was  now  oirer.  They 
saw  their  enemy,  knew  his  strengdi,  and  were  led  by  gallaRt 
officers.  They,  therefore,  assumed  their  proper  character. 
About  fifty  of  their  number  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  of  the  British. 

Of  Major  Leitch  I  have  no  knowledge  beside  what  I  hare 
here  communicated.  Knowlton  had  served  in  the  last  Canafian 
war  with  great  reputation,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen.  Greneral  Washington,  having  appointed  a  sno- 
cessor  to  him,  observed,  that  *'  he  fell  gloriouriy  fighting  at 
his  post,  and  would  have  been  an  honour  to  any  conntry^^ 

About  twelve  miles  from  New- York,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island,  stood  Fort  Washmgton,  intended,  together  witfi 
Fort  Lee  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  serve  as  a  defence  of 
Hudson's  river;  such  a  defisnoe,  it  was  hoped,  as  would  pre- 
vent British  ships  of  war  from  advanctng  above  fliis  point 
The  design  was  firaitless  and  visionary ;  but  not  more  so,  pep- 
haps,  than  the  operations  of  every  army  will  exhibit,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  self-taught  officers  and  raw  troops.  The 
works  also  were  inadequate,  had  the  design  itself  been  prac* 
tioable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  story  of  its  attack  aad 
surrender.  A  body  of  five  thousand  men,  under  the  oonsnand 
of  General  Kniphausen,  carried  thehnes,  altogether  dispropov- 
tioned  in  their  extent  to  the  foroe  destined  for  their  defence, 
by  a  weD  directed  assault^  and  CSolonel  Magaw,  dieir  con^ 
manding  officer,  surrendered  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  defence  was  gaUanl 
and  honourable.  It  would  gratify  me  to  see  thb  opinion  sup- 
ported by  any  tolerable  evidence.  This  was  the  last  spot  poa» 
sessed  by  the  Americans  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  until 
after  the  evacuation  of  New- York  in  Novemlmr  1788. 

The  ancient  road  from  New- YoHl  to  New-England  crossed 
King^s  bridge,  and  the  erection  of  a  bridge  between  Haeriesi 
and  Morrisania  was  esteemed  for  a  long  time  so  expensive  and 
dafioalt  a  work,  as  to  forbid  even  the  hope  of  its  accompBsh- 
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meat,  unless  at  some  distant  pi^riod.  In  the  year  1790  Oi 
nd  Morris  was  authorised  by  law  to  erect  a  bridge  between 
Haerlem  and  Morrisania.  After  some  years  ho  transferred  this 
power  to  John  B.  Coles,  Esq.,  of  New- York.  Mr.  Coles  im- 
mediately erected  the  brid^^e,  viz.  in  1796 ;  and  with  inch 
facility  and  dispatch  as  disappointed  the  predictions*  and 
even  the  hopes  of  the  public.  In  consequence  of  this  event  a 
new  road  was  laid  out  from  Haerlem  heights  to  Mamaroneck. 
which,  beside  passing  in  many  places  over  better  groiuid» 
shortened  the  distance  almost  four  miles  in  twentv. 

Between  Haerlem  heights  and  the  bridge  is  built  the  viDage 
of  Haerlem,  on  both  sides  of  u  small  creek.  It  contains  aboat 
seventy  or  eighty  houses,  most  of  them  neat ;  and  among  them 
several  country  seats,  belonging  to  citizens  of  New*Toik, 
together  with  a  church  of  the  Dutch  communion.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  village  is  cheerful  and  pleasant. 

On  a  plain  at  a  small  distance  from  this  village  are  the 
New- York  race  grounds. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  we  enter  Morrisania,  in  the  town- 
ship of  West-Chester,  anciently  a  borough,  in  the  English 
sense  of  that  term.  Whether  it  still  retains  this  denomination  I 
am  ignorant.  The  town  lies  four  or  five  miles  from  the  bridge, 
on  the  Sound,  and  at  that  distance  from  the  New-England 
road.  I  have  never  seen  it.  Between  three  and  four  miles 
from  the  bridge  the  road  passes  over  an  easy»  nndnhling 
g^und,  containing  very  few  houses.  A  great  part  of  tUs  dis- 
tance the  lands  belong  to  the  family  of  Morris.  At  its  termina- 
tion a  pretty  village,  named  Westfarms,  has  risen  upon  both 
sides  of  the  Bronx,  around  some  valuable  mills  upon  thai 
river,  formerly  owned  by  a  Mr.  De  Lancey,  and  still  geneially 
known  by  the  name  of  De  Lancey *s  mills.  Thu  village  owes 
its  existence  to  the  alteration  of  the  road,  and  the  election  of 
Haerlem  bridge.  It  has  already  become,  as  I  am  infonned. 
more  considerable  than  the  town  of  West-Chester,  and  has  a 
very  cheerful  aspect.  The  houses  are  generally  neat,  and  a  faw 
of  them  appear  to  be  the  residences  of  gentlemen.  The  inha- 
bitants are  principally  mechanics  and  manufacturerSp  and  are 
fast  increasing  in  number. 

West-Chester  contains  but  one  church,  and,  as  I  believe. 
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but  one  congregation*  which  is  Episcopal*.  The  namber  of 
its  inhabitants  in  1790  was  1,S86;  in  1800, 1,377;  and,  in 
1810, 1,966. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  moderately  good,  and  some  of 
it  of  a  superior  qnality.  The  surface,  which  abounds  in  rocks 
and  stones,  is  ererywhere  uneven,  and  generally  unpleasant. 
Its  position  on  the  Sound,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
York,  make  the  land,  however,  much  more  valuable  than 
better  lands  in  the  interior. 

On  the  eastern  limit  of  this  township,  where  it  meets  the 
Sound,  is  the  peninsula  oF  Throg^s  Neck,  a  vulgar  contraction 
of  Throgmorton's  Neck.  On  this  ground  General  Howe  landed 
a  considerable  part  of  his  army,  October  12th,  1776,  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  army  of  General 
Washington,  then  lying  above  and  below  King's  bridge,  with 
tiie  country.  Here  he  continued  six  days,  and  then  transported 
his  army  to  Pell's  Point  in  the  manor  of  Pelham,  about  six 
miles  north-eastward. 

This  part  of  General  Howe's  conduct  has  ever  appeared  to 
me  inexplicable.  During  the  whole  of  the  period  while  he  lay 
at  Throg*s  Neck  he  was  within  six  miles  of  the  line,  on  which 
General  Washington  moved  his  army  from  King's  bridge  to 
White  Plains.  The  movement  proceeded  slowly  and  heavily, 
for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  teams  to  convey  the 
artillery,  stores,  baggage,  &x.  Had  the  Americans  been 
attacked  at  this  time  by  the  British  force,  they  must,  I  think, 
have  been  ruined.  Such  an  attack  might  have  been  made  with 
perfect  ease  on  any  one  of  these  six  days.  An  army,  thus 
situated,  even  when  tiioroughly  disciplined,  and  amply  pro- 
vided, must,  from  the  slender  force  which  it  could  present  at 
any  one  point,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  strong  columns  led  by 
General  Howe.  The  bridge,  which  connects  Throg^s  Neck 
with  the  main,  was  indeed  broken  down,  but  he  might  have 
landed  his  troops  with  equal  convenience  and  safety  upon  the 
shore  on  either  side,  or  at  any  other  place  within  the  township 
of  West-Chester.  Nor  would  the  little  means  of  defence  fur- 
nished by  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  enclosures  of  stone> 

» 

*  West-farms,  since  this  was  written,  viz,  in  1814,  has  beea  fbcaictfiioto 
a  Presbyterian  conf^egation,  bailt  a  church,  and  settled  a  respectahls 
deifyman. 

VOL.  III.  2  H 
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attention  along  the  whole  row^  declared,  that  it  wai  not 
straight.  The  caq>enter  insiBted,  that  his  eyes  were  better 
glides  in  this  case  than  Mr.  Jay's  hands.  Mr.  Jay  still  per- 
sisted in  his  opinion,  and  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  row 
diverged  from  a  right  line.  Upon  a  re-examination  the  car- 
penter found  a  small  bend  in  die  row,  at  the  very  spot  de- 
signated by  his  employer. 

Delicacy  of  feeling  was  remarkably  shown  by  the  same 
gentleman  on  the  following  occasion.  The  account  I  received 
from  the  late  Honourable  John  Sloss  Hobart»  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  state. 

Several  gentlemen  were  at  Mr.  Jay's  on  a  friendly  visit,  and 
among  them  Judge  Ilobart.     In  the  room  where  they  were 
sitting  was  a  large  stand,  or  what   used  to  be  called  in  tUs 
country  a  comer-table.     One  of  the  company  observed,  that 
so  wide  a  board  must  have  been  furnished  by  a  tree  of  remark- 
able size.   Another  doubted  whether  the  board  was  single.    It 
was  examined ;  no  joint  could  be  found,  and  the  genenDy 
uniform  aspect  of  the  surface  s<*emed  to  prove  that  it  was  bat 
one  board.  Governor  Jay,  who  had  gone  out,  was  asked,  whee 
he  returned,  whether  the  table  was  formed  of  one  or  two 
boards.     Upon  his  declaring  that  it  was  made  of  two,  a  new 
examination  was  had,  but  none  of  the  company  could  find  the 
joint.  The  Governor  then  observed,  that  his  brother  woold  be 
able  to  show  them  where  it  was.     Mr.  Jav  soon  came  in,  and 
having  moved  his  finger  for  a  moment  over  the  middle  of  the 
table,  rested  it  upon  the  joint.     It  was  barely  visible,  even 
when  thus  pointed  out.     When  we  remember,  that  it  was  so 
nicely  made  at  first,  and  that  it  had  been  waxed  and  polished 
for  perhaps  half  a  century,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  ton^ 
able  so  easily  to  detect  an  object,  imperceptible  to  every  eye 
in  this  company,  must  possess  an  exquisiteness  of  iPniiki 
lity,  which,   antecedent  to  such  a  fact,  would   scaroely  be 
credible. 

There  are  two  villages  in  Rye,  one  of  which  is  costommSy 
called  Rye,  consisting  of  perhaps  twenty  houses,  bnilt  on  the 
border  of  a  small  mill-stream,  which  passes  through  the  oentve 
of  this  township.  The  other  is  extended  along  Byram  river, 
and  contains  fifty  or  sixty.  Both  of  these  villages  are  deeen^ 
and  include  several  good  houses.    The  sonthem  and 
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the  east,  west,  and  south,  and  commandhig  a  delightftil  pirbd- 
peet  of  the  neighbonring  country  and  the  Sound.  The  did 
French  houses,  long  buildings  of  stone,  of  one  story,  with  few 
and  small  windows,  and  high,  steep  rooft,  are  very  ill-suited  to 
the  appearance  of  this  fine  ground.  Nor  is  the  church,  built  by 
the  same  people  in  the  same  style,  at  all  more  ornamental. 
There  are,  however,  several  good  English  houses.  Somie  others 
are  erected  on  the  border  of  the  Sound*. 

Mamaroneck,  so  fieur  as  it  is  visible  from  the  road,  is  gene- 
rally a  rough,  stony  tract,  covered  with  a  strong  soil.  It  is 
wholly  a  collection  of  plantations,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
contain  even  a  hamlet.  It  is  set,  however,  widi  a  number  of 
good  houses  and  exc^ent  farms,  and  presents  several  very 
pleasing  views  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller,  particularly  around 
Mamaroneck  bay.  On  the  creek  of  the  same  name,  a  mill* 
stream,  which  enters  the  head  of  this  bay,  there  has  been  lately 
erected  a  large,  well-appearing,  and  expensive  building,  which 
is  intended  for  a  manufactory,  whether  of  cotton,  or  wool,  or 
both,  I  am  ignorant 

Rye  borders  upon  Mamaroneck  eastward,  and  has  a  much 
handsomer  surface,  and  a  still  better  soil.  On  an  elevation, 
not  far  from  its  western  limit,  stands  the  mansion-house  of  the 
late  Mr.  lay,  father  of  the  Honourable  John  Jay.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Peter  Jay,  the  youngest  son  of  the  original 
proprietor.  This  gentleman  had  the  misfortune  to  become 
blind,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, prevented  him  from  possesong  a  fine  mind,  and  an  ex« 
oellcfnt  character,  or  from  being  Ughly  respected  and  beloved 
by  hb  acquaintance.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  under 
Which  Mr.  Jay  labours,  he  directs  all  his  own  concerns  with 
skill  and  success,  end  often  with  an  ingenuity  and  discernment, 
^hicfa  have  astcmished  those  by  whom  they  were  known.  Some 
years  since,  as  I  was  iitformed  by  a  gentleman  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, Mr.  Jay,  having  directed  a  carpenter  to  renew  the 
fince  which  endosed  his  garden,  made  a  little  excursion  to 
vildt  some-  6f  his  friends.  Upon  his  return  he  was  told,  that  the 
posts  on  the  front  line  of  the  garden  were  already  set  up.  He 
Aerefore  went  out  to  examine  then,  and  having  walked  with 

•  -    • 
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attention  along  the  whole  row,  declared,  that  it  was  not 
straight.  The  carpenter  insisted,  that  his  eyes  were  better 
guides  in  this  case  than  Mr.  Jay's  hands.  Mr.  Jay  still  per- 
sisted in  his  opinion,  and  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  row 
diverged  from  a  right  line.  Upon  a  re-examination  the  car- 
penter found  a  small  bend  in  the  row,  at  the  very  spot  de- 
signated by  his  employer. 

Delicacy  of  ieel'mg  was  remarkably  shown  by  the  same 
gentleman  on  the  following  occasion.  The  account  I  received 
from  the  late  Honourable  John  Sloss  Hobart»  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  state. 

Several  gentlemen  were  at  Mr.  Jay*s  on  a  friendly  visit,  and 
among  them  Judge  Ilobart.     In  the  room  where  they  were 
sitting  was  a  large  stand,  or  what    used  to  be  called  in  this 
country  a  corner-table.     One  of  the  compsmy  observed,  that 
so  wide  a  board  must  have  been  furnished  by  a  tree  of  remarii- 
able  size.    Another  doubted  whether  the  board  was  single.    It 
was  examined ;  no  joint  could   be  found,  and  the  generally 
uniform  aspect  of  the  surface  seemed  to  prove  that  it  was  bat 
one  boanl.  Governor  Jay,  who  had  gone  out,  was  asked,  when 
be  retunied,  whether  the  table  was  formed  of  one  or  two 
boards.     Upon  his  declaring  that  it  was  made  of  two,  a  new 
cixamination  was  had,  but  none  of  the  company  could  find  the 
joint.  The  Governor  then  observed,  that  his  brother  would  be 
able  to  show  them  where  it  was.     Mr.  Jay  soon  came  in,  and 
having  moved  his  finger  for  a  moment  over  the  middle  of  the 
table,  rested  it  upon  the  joint.     It  was  barely  visible,  even 
when  thus  pointed  out.     When  we  remember,  that  it  was  so 
nicely  made  at  first,  and  that  it  had  been  waxed  and  polished 
for  perhaps  half  a  century,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  touch, 
able  so  easily  to  detect  an  object,  imperceptible  to  every  eye 
in  this  company,  must  possess  an  exquisiteoess  of  Beniibi- 
lity,  which,   antecedent  to  such  a  fact,  would   scarcely  be 
credible. 

There  are  two  villages  in  Rye,  one  of  which  is  cnstomarily 
called  Rye,  consisting  of  perhaps  twenty  houses,  built  on  the 
border  of  a  small  mill-stream,  which  passes  through  the  centre 
of  this  township.  The  other  is  extended  along  Byram  river, 
and  contains  fifty  or  sixty.  Both  of  these  villages  are  decent, 
and  include  several  good  houses.    The  sontiieni  and  priaeipal 
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put  of  the  latter  viOage  is  called  the  Saw-pit    The  northern 
is  called  Byram. 

There  are  two  small  churches  in  Rye*  an  Episcopal  and  a 
Pkresbyterian.  An  Episcopal  minister  has  occasionally  been 
established  here,  but  there  has  been  no  Presbyterian  minister 
wiAin  my  remembrance. 

Byram  river,  the  eastern  boondary  of  Rye,  separates 
the  state  of  New- York  in  this  quarter  from  that  of  Con- 
necticut 

To  these  observations  I  shall  add  a  few  remarks  concerning 
the  county  of  West-Chester.  This  county  extends  about  forty 
miles  from  north  to  south  along  Hudson's  river»  and  about 
eighteen  along  the  Sound.  Its  northern  boundary  b  a  line 
running  from  east  to  west  about  twenty-five.  Its  eastern 
boundary  is  the  crooked  line,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  work  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the  west  border  of 
New-England. 

This  county  contains  twenty-one  townships.  Those  on  the 
Sound  are,  however,  small.  It  is  universally  settled,  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit,  and  is  almost  merely  a 
collection  of  farms.  All  the  villages  of  any  importance  havie 
been  mentioned  in  the  observations  made  above,  except  one, 
Bedford,  which,  however,  is  the  most  considerable  in  the 
county,  and  the  shire  town,  and  lies  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  north-west  from  Stamford. 

The  surface  of  this  county  h  generally  rough  and  hilly,  but 
nowhere  mountainous,  except  that  it  borders  on  the  High- 
lands. It  abounds  in  rocks  and  stones,  chiefly  granite.  The 
townships  on  the  Sound  have  generally  a  rich  noW,  and  produce 
every  thing  suited  to  the  climate.  The  agriculture  is  mode- 
rately good,  and  in  a  few  instances,  under  the  direction  of 
several  gentlemen  who  hnve  embarked  in  this  business  with 
seal,  is  not,  I  believe,  excelled  in  the  United  States. 

West-Chester  is  well  watered  with  springs,  brooks,  and 
mill-streams.  Its  advantages  for  a  market,  and  the  means  of 
convening  to  it  its  produce,  are  perhaps  singular,  one  of  its 
boundaries  bein^j^  the  Sound,  and  another  the  Hudson. 

The  prospectn  presented  in  frequent  succession  on  this  road 
are  very  beautiful  and  brilliant. 

Neidier  learning  nor  religion  has,  within  my  knowledge. 
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flourished  to  any  great  extent  among  the  inhabitants.  Acade- 
mies have  been  established  at  New-Rochelle,  Bedford,  and 
Salem,  but  neither  of  them  has  permanently  flourished.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  had  scarcely  any  schools,  at  least  of  any 
value.  A  few  gentlemen  are  scattered  iu  various  parts  of  this 
county,  possessing  the  intelligence  usually  found  in  that  class 
of  men,  but  the  people  at  large  are  extremely  stinted  in  their 
information. 

The  little  attention  paid  by  them  to  reKgion  u  strongly  seen 
in  this  fact,  that  there  are  but  two  settled  ministers  in  the  six 
townships  on  this  road.  Yet  the  tract  which  they  occupy  con* 
tains  six  thousand  and  thirty-eigfat  inhabitants.  The  congre- 
gations, which  form  the  cures  of  these  ministers,  do  not,  I 
believe,  amount  to  a  thousand  persons.  The  same  unpleasant 
truth  was  also  strikingly  taught  to  the  public  by  the  Missionary 
Society  of  New- York  the  last  year*.  This  respectable  body 
determined  by  a  solemn  act,  that  West-Chester  was  proper 
missionary  ground,  and  accordingly  directed  one  of  thdr  mis- 
sionaries to  appropriate  his  labours  to  these  people  only.  No 
person  acquainted  with  the  county  will  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  decision  was  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  was  made. 

The  generality  of  these  people  are  in  a  good  degree  indus- 
trious, and,  although  their  houses  are  in  great  mmbers  in- 
difierent,  are  yet  in  easy  circumstances.  But  their  minds  are 
almost  wholly  engrossed  by  the  field,  the  stall,  and  the  market ; 
the  boat  or  the  waggon  which  conveys  them  to  it,  and  the 
gain  to  which  it  gives  birth.  With  other  interests  most  of  them 
have  little  concern,  and  with  other  regions  none.  Very  wortfajr 
people  are  found  among  them,  in  humble  as  well  as  superior 
life ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  a  great  part  of  the  prosent 
generation  will,  as  a  great  part  of  their  predecessoia  havw 
done,  experience,  when  they  enter  the  future  world,  their  first 
solemn  conviction  that  such  a  world  exists.  I  feel  a  strong  in- 
clination to  extend  these  remarks,  but  I  will  desist. 

In  the  autumn  of  1777,  I  resided  for  some  time  in  this 
county.  The  lines  of  the  British  were  then  in  the  nejghbour- 
hood  of  King*s  bridge,  and  those  of  the  Americana  at  Byraai 

*  1812. 
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riv«r.    These  unhappy  people  were»  therefore,  ekpotisd  to  the- 
depredations  of  both.    Often  they'  were  aetually  plundered,  * 
and  always  were  liable  to  tfiis  ealatnitf.    Thejr  jfisared  errery* 
body  whom  they  saw,  and  lored  nobody.  It  was  a  eurions  (actr 
ib  a  |4i3otopher,  and  a  melandioly  one  to  a  moitalist,  to  bear' 
their  ooflTersation.    To  erery  question  they  ga?e  such  am 
answer  as  would  please  die  hM|idrer ;  -or,  if  Ihey  despaired  of  • 
pleasing,  such  an  one  as  wouM  not  provoke  him.     Fear  was» 
apparently,  the  only  passion  by  whidi  they  were  animated. 
The  power  of  volition  seemed  to  have  deserted  diem.    They* 
were  not  civil,  but  obsequious;'  not  obKgiihg,  but  subservient 
They  yielded  with  a  kind  of  apaOiy,  and  very  quieUy,  what 
ynu  adced,  and  what  they  supposed  it  imposBible  for  them  UH 
letafai.    If  you  treated  them  kindly,  they  revived  It  coldly;* 
iM  as  kindness,  but  as  a  eompeuMition  for  injuries  deae  tiiem 
by  odiers.    When  you  spoke  io  them,  they  answered  yot* 
without  either  g^d  or  ill*nalurB,  and  without  aiky  appearanb^ 
of  velnetanoe  or  hesitadon ;  but  they  subjoin^  neither  qtuw- 
tions  nor  remarks  of  tbdr  own,  proving  to  your  Ml  6onvietii>B»! 
dM  they  felt  no  intereiit,  either  In  tie  oonvensadon,  orinyooM 
self.  Both  their  eountenaaees  and  their  motioflBi  had  lostef?ei]f 
Iraoe  of  animation  and  of  feeling.    '  Hiefr  features  wer^ 
smoodied,  not  into  serenity,  but  apalfay ;  and  instead  of  being 
setded  in  the  attitude  of  quiet  thinking,  strongly  indicated.; 
that  dR  thought  beyond  what  was  merely  insdncdve  had  fled 
their  minds  for  ever. 

Their  houses,  in  the  mean  time,  were  in  a  great  measure 
seenes  of  desolation.  Their  furniture  was  extennvely  plun- 
dered, or  broken  to  pieces.  The  walls,  floors,  and  windows 
were  injured  both  by  violence  and  decay,  and  were  not 
lepaired,  because  they  had  not  the  means  of  repairing  them^ 
and  because  they  were  exposed  to  the  repetition  of  the  same 
injaries.  Their  catde  were  gone.  Their  enclosures  were 
bmmt,  where  they  were  capable  of  becoming  fuel,  and  in  many 
cases  thrown  down,  where  they  were  not  Their  fields  were 
eevered  widi  a  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  wild  grass.  Amid  all 
tlis  appearance  of  desolation,  notlnng  struck  my  own  eye  more 
fcrriUy  than  the  sight  of  this  great  road,  the  passage  from 
New- York  to  Boston.  Where  I  had  heretofore  seen  a  con- 
tiBual  succession  of  horses  and  carriages,  and  life  and  busde 
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lent  a  sprigfatlinefs  to  all  the  enviroDing  objects,  not  a  single 
solitary  traveller  was  visible  from  week  to  week,  or  from 
month  to  month.  The  world  was  motionless  and  silent,  except 
when  one  of  these  unhappy  people  ventured  upon  a  rare  and 
lonely  excursion  to  the  house  of  a  neighbour  no  less  unhappy ; 
or  a  scouting  party,  traversing  the  country  in  quest  of  enemies, 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  with  expectations  of  new  injuries  and 
suffering^.  The  very  tracks  of  the  carriages  were  grown  over 
and  obliterated,  and,  where  they  were  discernible,  resembled 
the  faint  impressions  of  chariot  wheels,  said  to  be  left  on  the 
pavements  of  Herculaneum.  The  grass  was  of  full  height  for 
the  scythe,  and  strongly  realised  to  my  own  mind,  for  the  first 
time,  the  proper  import  of  that  picturesque  declaration  in  the 
song  of  Deborah:  — "  In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  the  son  of 
Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael,  the  highways  were  unooGnpied»  and 
the  travellers  walked  through  bye-paths.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  ceased ;  they  ceased  in  Israel." 

The  county  of  West-Chester  contained,  in  1790,  34,00S ; 
in  1800,  27,428 ;  and,  in  1810,  80,272  inhalntants.  East- 
Ghester  contained,  in  1790, 740;  in  1800,  738;  and,  b  1810» 
1,039  inhabitants.  Pelham  contained,  in  1700, 190 ;  in  1800, 
234 ;  and,  in  1810,  267  inhabitants.  New-Rocbelle  contained, 
in  1700,  692 ;  in  1800,  943 ;  and,  in  1810,  996  inhabitanu. 
Mamaroneck  contained,  in  1790,  452 ;  in  1800,  508 ;  and,  in 
1810,  496  inhabitants.  Rye  contained,  in  1790,  9titt;  itt 
1800,974;  and,  in  1810, 1,274  inhabitants. 

I  am.  Sir,  tuc. 
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Ortmnriek.  Putnam's  Hill.  Stamford.  HammraiUAhra^ 
ham  Davenport.  Rev.  Dr.  Welle.  Hananrable  Jamee 
Davenport.  Sh^jfan.  Middlesex.  Rev.  Dr.  Mather. 
Burning  of  NiMTwalk.  FairfieUL  Expedition  of  the  Bri- 
tieh  troope  to  Danhury.  Oenerat  Wooeter.  Oeneral 
SUKman.  Rev.  Mr.  Hobart.  Burnimf  of  FairfUUL 
RejUctione.    Burning  of  Oreene-Farwu. 

Drab  Sir; 

Thb  state  of  Coimeeticat  is  bomided  in  this  quarler 
bj  the  middle  of  Byram  mer.  Byram  point,  on  the  eastenoi 
fide  of  this  stream,  is  the  sooth-western  eomer  of  the  state* 
and  of  the  township  of  Greenwich.  Its  latitode  is  40^  S& 
north ;  and  its  longitude  74^  18^  west  of  Oreenwioh. 

The  township  of  CSreenwich  is  formed  of  rough,  stony  hills* 
particularly  on  the  road.  More  wild  and  desolate  scenery 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  that,  which  is  presented  to 
the  traveller  during  the  two  first  miles.  But  the  grounds  at 
a  little  distance,  both  above  and  below  the  road,  are  smoother. 
The  soil  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  fitted  for  every  productioa' 
of  the  dimate.  There  is  not  a  more  fertile  tract  of  the  same 
extant  in  the  state. 

Greenwich  is  divided  into  three  parishes.  West  Green* 
wieh  on  the  west;  Greenwich  on  the  east;  and  Stanwich,  a 
part  of  which  is  taken  from  Stamford,  on  the  north.  West 
Greenwich  is  vulgarly  called  Horseneck,  from  a  peninsula  oo 
the  Sound,  anciently  used  as  a  pasture  for  horses ;  and  it  is 
the  largest,  richest,  and  most  populous  part  of  the  township. 

Greenwich  contains  four  congregations,  three  Pkesbyterian 
and  one  Episcopal.    The  last  is  in  West  Oreenwieh»  and  is  a 
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plurality,  supplied  at  times  by  the  Episcopal  minister  of  Stam- 
ford. The  Presbyterian  church  is  a  neat  building,  standing 
on  an  elevation  commanding  a  rich  and  very  extensiTe  proa- 
pect  of  the  Connecticut  shore,  the  Sound,  and  Long-Island. 
Hie  whole  of  this  township  is  filled  with  plantations.  The 
settlement  was  begun,  after  it  had  been  purchased  <tf  the  In- 
dians, in  1640,  under  the  Dutch  government  at  New- York ; 
then  New-Amsterdam.  In  1665,  it  was  incorporated  by 
Governor  Stuyvesant.  It  was,  however,  originally  puichased 
for  the  colony  of  New-Haven  by  Robert  Peaks  and  Daniel 
Patritk.  But  the  purchasers  violated  their  engageaientB  td 
that  colony ;  and,  together  with  the  few  inhahttants,  placed 
themselves  under  the  government  of  New-Amsterdam.  The 
setdement  went  on  heavily  until  the  people  retumed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  then  including  the  edooy  of  New- 
Haven.  Hie  Indians  were  hostile  to  the  Dutch,  and  were 
therefore  not  very  favourably  inelioed  towards  tte  inhabit- 
ants. In  1646,  a  furious  battle  was  fought  here  on  Strick- 
land's plam.  Hie  contest  was  continued  for  a  long  time  with 
great  obstinacy,  and  was  very  bloody.  The  DnCch  finaUy 
kept  the  field,  and  the  Indians  suddenly  withdraw.  The 
graves,  in  which  the  slain  were  buried,  were  visible  man  than 
a  oentury  afterwards. 

The  inhabitants  of  West  Greenwich  are  distiibated  into  two 
distinet  dassea.  A  part  of  them  are  ConaeetiGOt  people  n 
their  character:  the  rest  resemble  not  a  little  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  county  ct  West-Chester.  Generaify  thej 
are  in  easy  circumstances. 

The  houses  are  like  those  in  the  ooonty  of  West-CheslBi^ 
They  are  built  on  every  road  where  the  pvopertj  and  lU 
convenience  of  the  owner  dictated.    On  the  great  road  thej 
stand  at  moderate  distances,  so  that  the  whole  tmet  is  popn 
lated.  » 

About  one  fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  the  PresbyteiiBD  eh^eb 
there  is  a  steep  declivity,  now  generally  called  PntMun'a  hiV» 
ftom  the  following  incident.  General  Pntaaa  was  pannod 
to  the  brow  of  this  precipice  by  some  British  liglit  diaguoas, 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  The  road  at  that  time  tamed,  a 
liCtle  before  it  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hilL  to  the  BoHh;  aad, 
after  prooeediag  a  oonsiderable  distill ,  beat  agiiawiiba 
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•hvp  BDgle  towintb  the  iimtli,  lunriaf  beea  dog  9kmg  ik^ 
Mep  m  sveh  m  maoBer»  as  to  make  the  peisage  pneticabk 
md  tolerably  safe.  Gteneral  Patnam,  under  the  infioenoe  of 
the  aame  spirit  with  which  he  entered  the  wolfs  den,  beiaf 
hnd  pressed  by  fab  punuers*  forced  hb  hone  direetly  dowB 
the  praeipioe ;  winding  his  coaise»  however,  in  sneh  a  sg-ng 
diieetien  as  enabled  him  to  keep  his  feet.  His  porsoers,  whea 
thegr  caaie  to  the  top  of  the  preeipicoy  stmek  with  astonisk* 
aent,  or  rather  with  horror»  stopped;  and,  despairing  of  oveiw 
taking  hiM  by  the  coronitons  course  of  the  road,  gave  orer  the 
dMse.  Brery  traToUer,  who  has  heard  the  story,  has  not  i»- 
prohahiy  Ml  his  blood  chill  at  the  bare  thonght  of  sach  an  ad*^ 
venture.  The  road  is,  however,  so  much  altered  at  the 
pwient  time  as  to  prevent  the  eye  from  easily  realiaing  the 
fUl  extflBl  of  the  haaard.  It  is  now  blown  throngh  the  rocks 
above  ai  a  great  expense,  and  continued  by  aeansey  from 
thefiMlof  the  chasm  to  the  valley  below,  in  the  very  direction 
where  the  general  descended. 

On  the  brow  of  this  Ull  stands  a  snmll  decided  Episcopri 
ahnnib     This  is  the  building,  pompously  exhibited  in  ^Mt 
■ass  of  ioBy  and  fidsehood,  commonly  called  Peten^s  History 
of  CoBBeeticat,  as  of  sneh  amgnttceBoe,  that  it  is  ascended 
by  a  flight  of  no  less  than  seventy  steps.^    Hie  truth  is,  that 
the  Hnjmliiii  of  the  congregation,  who  lived  behiw  tlie  UD, 
being  BBwiUiBg  to  take  the  tedions  ciroait  of  the  road,  when 
walking  it  the  ehneh,  and  being  unaUe  to  ascend  the  hill  ia 
its  arighal  alirte,  gattiered  a  collection  of  stones  flt»  the 
foad  and  tiie  neighbouring  enclosures,  and  plased  tfiem  aft 
aaaiveaieBl  distances,  to  aid  diemselves  in  climbing  this  steep. 
Tha  aaaAar  is  commonly  reported  to  be  seventy;  bat,  instead 
of  haJBg  a  magniftreat  flight  of  steps,  conducting  to  a  amga^- 
iaaBft  dmtah*  the  appearance  of  tlM  former  is  so  insignificattt, 
ftal  a  traveller,  unless  he  has  happened  to  observe,  what  im- 
dead  would  very  aaturaily  escape  his  observation,  the  rega- 
\mkf  of  their  arraageaient,  would  not  distinguish  them  fimn 
tlM  nsaaniin  stenes  of  the  street    The  lirtter  is  one  of  te 
BMMt  indifliBieBt  buihUags,  which  bean  tfie  aame  of  a  chsvoii, 
of  any  denomination  in  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

Cheeawich,  the  first  or  oldest  parish  m  this  township,  is 
sepanied  from  West  Qreeawich  by  M iaaus  river,  a  sprightly 
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mill-stream,  entering  the  Sound  about  four  miles  from  Byram.. 
The  surface  of  this  parish,  also,  is  generally  rough,  and  die 
soil  excellent,  especially  towards  the  Sound.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  been  distinguished  for  their  indifference  to  religion, 
and  their  neglect  of  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
settlement  of  this  spot  was  begun  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  since,  and  about  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
of  this  period  they  have  been  destitute  of  a  minister.  The 
evil  may,  however,  be  partly  attributed  to  the  smallness  of 
the  parish,  and  is  one  instance  of  the  malignant  eflkacy 
of  that  subdivision,  heretofore  mentioned*,  by  which  con- 
gregations are  rendered  unable  to  support  the  public  worship 
of  God. 

In  1756,  Greenwich  contained  2,021  inhabitants,  no  blacks; 
in  1774,  2,77G,  blacks  114,  Indians  8;  in  1800,  3,047;  and, 
in  1810,  3,533. 

Stamford,  the  next  township,  was  purchased  of  the  Indians 
by  Captain  Nathaniel  Turner,  agent  for  the  colony  of  New- 
Haven,  of  Ponus,  sagamore  of  Toquamshe,  and  of  Was- 
cussue,  sagamore  of  Shipan ;  who  sold  to  Turner  all  the 
lands  belonging  to  them,  with  a  reservation  of  some  ground 
for  planting.  "  Turner  gave  the  natives  for  the  New-Huven 
purchase  twelve  coats,  twrlvo  hoes,  twelve  hatchets,  twelve 
knives,  two  kettles,  and  four  fathom  of  white  wampum. 
Afterwards  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  tract  was  purchased  of 
New-Haven  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wethenfield. 
The  purchasers  gave  New- Haven  for  the  township  of  Stam- 
ford thirty-three  pounds,  and  obliged  themselves  to  join  with 
the  people  of  that  colony  in  the  form  of  government,  then 
lately  agreed  on.  Twenty  men  agreed  to  settle  here  by  the 
last  of  November,  1641,  and  before  the  end  of  1641  thi*re 
were  thirtv  or  fortv  families  established.  The  inhabitants  were, 
however,  frequently  alarmed  by  threatenings  of  invasion  both 
from  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
were  at  gn^at  expense  in  fortifying  and  guanling  themselves; 
and  once,  in  Ui53,  their  troubles  became  so  great,  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  a  revolt,  but  were  quieted  by  the  pni- 
dent  measures  of  the  colonv. 

•  See  vol.  i,  p.  M5. 
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lUi  lownBhip  contaiiiB  two  parisbes,  Stamford  and  Nortb- 
StttDford ;  a  part  of  two  others,  viz.  Stanwich,  already  men- 
tiooed,  on  the  north-west,  and  Middlesex  on  the  south-east. 
Its  surface  is  generally  undulating  and  stony.  Near  the 
dMffe  there  are  two  plains ;  one  of  considerable  exieni^  where 
the  town  is  built,  and  a  small  one  about  two  miles  farther 
eastward;  both  handsome  gprounds.  The  hills  and  Tallies  also 
are  arched*  and  softer  to  the  eye  than  those  of  Greenwich. 
The  soil  is  excellent.  The  first  parish  contains  three  congre- 
gations, a  Presbyterian,  an  Episcopal,  and  a  Baptist;  each 
of  which  has  a  decent  church. 

The  town  is  built  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  principal 
street  is  a  portion  of  the  road,  winding  and  destitute  of  beauty. 
It  contains  a  few  very  good,  a  number  somewhat  larger  of 
decent,  and  many  ordinary  bouses. 

Both  religion  and  education  have  always  been  here  at  a  low 
ebb :  yet  for  many  years  there  have  been  several  good  pri- 
vate schools,  in  which,  however,  children  from  New- York 
have  been  almost  the  only  pupils. 

In  this  town  lived  the  Honourable  Abraham  Davenport, 
for  a  long  period  one  of  the  councillors  of  the  state,  and» 
before  that,  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  This  gentleman 
was  son  of  Rev.  John  Davenport,  the  second  minister  of 
Stamford,  a  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Davenport,  the  father  of 
the  New-Haven  colony.  Colonel  Davenport  was  possessed 
of  avigorons  understanding  and  invincible  firmness  of  mind ; 
of  integrity  and  justice  unquestioned  even  by  his  enemies ;  of 
veneity  exact  in  a  degree  nearly  singular ;  and  of  a  weight  of 
chmcter,  which  for  many  years  decided  in  this  county  almost 
•very  question  to  which  it  was  lent  He  was  early  a  professor 
of  ike  Christian  religion,  and  adorned  its  doctrines  by  an  ex* 
^mflmry  conformity  to  its  precepts.  He  was  often  styled  a 
longh  diamond ;  and  the  appellation  was,  perhaps,  never 
gmn  with  more  propriety.  His  virtues  were  all  of  the  mascu- 
fine  kind ;  less  soft,  graceful,  and  alluring  than  his* friends 
wished,  but  more  extensively  productive  of  real  good  to  man- 
IdDd  than  those  of  almost  anv  man,  who  has  been  dbtin- 
gvshed  for  gentleness  of  character.  It  would  be  happy  for 
tilH  or  any  other  country,  if  the  magistracy  should  execute  its 
laws  with  the  exactness  for  which  he  was  distinguished.     Colo- 
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nel  Davenport  acquired  property  with  diligence,  and  preserved 
it  with  fmgalitv ;  and  hence  was  by  many  persons  supposed  to 
regard  it  with  an  improper  attachment.  This,  however,  was 
a  very  erroneous  opinion.  Of  what  was  merely  ornamental, 
he  was,  I  think,  too  regardless ;  but  the  poor  found  nowhere 
a  more  liberal  benefactor,  nor  the  stranger  a  more  hospitable 
host.  I  say  this  from  personal  knowledge,  acquired  by  a  long- 
continued  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  and  his  family. 
While  the  war  had  its  seat  in  the  state  of  New- York,  he  took 
the  entire  superintendence  of  the  sick  soldiers  who  were  re- 
turning home,  filled  his  own  houses  with  them,  and  devoted 
to  their  relief  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  family ;  while  he 
provided  elsewhere  the  best  accommodations  for  such  as  he 
could  not  receive.  In  a  season,  when  an  expectation  of  ap- 
proaching scarcity  had  raised  the  price  of  bread  com  to  an 
enormous  height,  he  not  only  sold  the  produce  of  his  own 
farms  to  the  poor  at  the  former  customary  price,  but  bought 
com  extensively,  and  sold  this  also  as  he  had  sold  Us  own. 
His  alms  were  at  the  same  time  rarely  rivalled  in  their  extent. 

Two  instances  of  Colonel  Davenport's  firmness  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  The  19th  of  May,  1780,  was  a  remariiably 
dark  day.  Candles  were  lighted  in  many  houses,  the  birds 
were  silent  and  disappeared,  and  the  fowls  retired  to  roost. 
The  legislature  of  Connecticut  was  then  in  session  at  Hart- 
ford. A  very  general  opinion  prevailed,  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand.  The  house  of  representatives, 
being  unable  to  transact  their  business,  adjourned.  A  pro- 
posal to  adjourn  the  council  was  under  consideration.  When 
the  opinion  of  Colonel  Davenport  was  asked,  he  answered, 
*'  I  am  against  an  adjournment.  The  day  of  judgment  is 
either  approaching,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  there  u  no  cause 
for  an  adjoumment :  if  it  is,  I  choose  to  be  found  doing  my 
duty.     I  wish,  therefore,  that  candles  may  be  brought'* 

The  other  instance  took  place  at  Danbury,  at  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  of  which  he  was  chief  justice.  This 
venerable  man,  after  he  was  struck  with  death,  beard  a 
considerable  part  of  a  trial,  gave  the  charge  to  the  jary,  and 
took  notice  of  an  article  in  the  testimony,  which  had  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  counsel  oa  both  sides.  He  then  retked 
from  the  bench,  and  was  soon  after  found  dead  in  his  bad. 
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'  To  his  friends  Colonel  Davenport  extended  his  aots  of 
kindness,  as  if  they  had  been  hb  children.  I  say  this  from 
ex|>erience.  Of  his  country,  and  of  all  its  great  interests,  he 
was  a  pillar  of  granite.  Nothing  impaired,  nothing  moved 
his  resolution  and  firmness,  while  destined  to  support,  in  his 
own  station,  this  valuable  edifice. 

He  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  in  whioh  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1732.  He  died,  as  he  had 
long  wished  to  die,  in  the  immediate  performance  of  his  doty, 
ill  November,  1789. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Welles  of  this  town  was  also  educated 
at  the  same  seminary,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  m 
1741,  and  was  ordained  over  the  first  church,  Dec  31st, 
1746.     In  this  station  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1776. 
Dr.  Welles  was  early  distinguished  for  his  talents.    His  ima- 
gination was  vivid  and  poetical ;  his  intellect  vigorous,  and 
his  learning  extensive.     His  manners,  at  the  same  time,  were 
an  unosnal  happy  compound  of  politeness  and  dignity.     In 
his  conversation  he  was  alternately  sprightly  and  grave,  as 
oeeasioa  dietated,  and  entertaining  and  instructive.    At  the 
same  time  he  was  an  excellent  minister  of  the  Gospel,  ex- 
emplaiy   in  all  the  virtues  of    the  Christian  life,    an  able 
pffeaeber,  a  wise  ruler  of  the  church,  and  an  eminently  dis- 
cnel  manager  of  its  important  concerns.     He  was  one  of  the 
thiiee  dbosen  fioends  of  the  late  Governor  Livingston,  of  New- 
Jeney ;  lo  whom  he  addressed,  when  young,  a  handsomely 
written  poem,  prefixed  to  his  Philosophic  Solitude.     He  was 
appointed  a  tutor  of  Yale  college,  in  1745;  chosen  one  of  the 
feDows  in  1774;  and  died  December  81, 1776,  at  the  age  of 
■Aj«eif^nt* 

The  HooonraUe  James  Davenport,  younger  son  of  the 
mentioned  above,  was  educated  at  Yale  coll^pe, 
he  raoeivad  the  degree  of  A.  B.  1777.     He  was  aftrn^ 
m  into  the  conncil  of  this  state,  and,  in  1796,  into 
Iha  AmeriBan  congress ;  of  which  he  was  a  member  until  he 
diad»  Aagvst  8d,  1707,  in  the  39th  year  of  hb  age. 

Few  penons  in  this  country  have  been  more,  or  more  de- 

senredly  esteemed  than  Mr.  Davenport     Hb  mind  was  of  a 

almost  singular.  ^An  infirm  constitution  precluded 

lo  a  ooQsidenble  extent*  firom  laborious  study  daring  hb 
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early  yean,  and,  indeed,  thronghout  moat  of  Ui  life.  Yet 
an  unwearied  attention  to  oaefal  objects,  a  critical  obaeiTa- 
tion  of  every  thing  important  which  fell  under  his  eye,  and  a 
strong  attachment  to  intelligent  conversation,  enaUed  hia,  by 
the  aid  of  a  discernment  abnost  intuitive,  to  accumnlate  a 
rich  fund  of  valuable  knowledge.  With  respect  to  conver* 
sation  he  was  peculiar.  The  company  of  intelligent  persons 
be  sought  with  the  same  eagerness  and  constancy,  as  the  stu- 
dent his  books.  Here  he  always  started  topics  of  investiga- 
tion, fitted  to  improve  the  mind  as  well  as  to  please ;  and,  in 
this  way,  gathered  knowledge  with  the  industry  and  success, 
with  which  the  bee  makes  every  flower  increase  the  treasures 
of  its  hive.  I  never  knew  the  value  of  intelligent  convena- 
tion,  and  the  extent  of  the  contributions  which  it  is  capable  of 
furnishing  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  possessed  by  an  indiTio 
dual,  exhibited  more  clearly  and  decisively  than  in  his  ex- 
ample. At  the  same  time,  his  own  conversation  was  so  agre^ 
able  and  intelligi*nt,  and  his  manners  so  engaging,  that  Us 
company  was  coveted  by  all  his  numerous  acquaintance.  His 
life,  also,  was  without  a  stain  ;  and  on  his  integrity,  candour, 
and  justice,  his  countrymen  placed  an  absolute  reliance. 
With  these  qualifications,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder, 
that  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  was  employed  by  the 
public  in  an  almost  continual  succession  of  public  businen ; 
or  that  ho  executed  everv  commission  of  this  nature  honom^ 
ubiv  to  himself,  and  usefully  to  his  country.  He  died  in  the 
thirty*ninth  year  of  hb  age,  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  hrought 
on  by  a  long-continued  and  very  severe  chronic  rheumatisBi. 
Few  persons  have  been  more  universally  or  deeply  huneoted. 

There  are  three  uncommonly  interesting  spots  in  this  town- 
ship :  one  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  which  is  oalled 
the  South-field,  a  rich  and  beautiful  farm.  Another  ia  a 
peninsula  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  mentioiied  aboiva 
under  the  name  of  Shipan,  the  property  of  Moses  Rogeiip 
Esq..  of  the  city  of  New- York.  This,  also,  is  an  elegant  and 
fertile  piece  of  ground.  The  surface  slopes  in  every  diractioo, 
and  is  encircled  by  a  collection  of  exquisile  sceaery.  The 
Sound,  and  Long-Island  beyond  it,  with  a  graeefidly-lndented 
shore,  are  directly  in  front;  and^th  stretch  westward  to  a 
vast  distance,  and  eastward  till  the  eye  ia  lost.    On  each  side* 
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alio,  lies  a  harbour,  bounded  by  haodsorae  points.  A  traiii  of 
groves  and  bushy  islands,  peculiarly  pleasing  in  tfaemselTes, 
inerease  by  their  inteirnptions  the  beauty  of  Aese  waters. 
The  fiHrm  ttMlf  is  a  deligfatful  object,  with  its  fields  neatly  en« 
closed,  its  orchards,  and  its  groves.  Here  Mr.  Rogers  has 
formed  an  aveane,  a  mile  in  length,  reaching  quite  to  the 
waier^s  edge.  At  the  same  time  he  has  phmted  on  the 
grounds,  surrounding  his  house,  almost  all  the  forest-trees 
which  are  indigenous  to  this  country.  To  these  he  has  united 
plantations  of  fruit-trees,  a  rich  guden,  and  other  interesting 
objects,  so  combined  as  to  make  this  one  of  the  pleasantest 
retreats  in  the  United  States. 

The  third,  named  the  Cove,  is  on  the  western  side  of  No- 
roaton  river.  On  this  spot,  in  very  advantageous  situations, 
have  been  erected  two  large  mills  for  the  manufacturing  of 
flour,  and  a  small  village,  or  rather  hamlet,  for  mechanics  of 
various  kinds.  The  view  of  the  harbour  in  front,  the  points 
by  which  it  is  limited,  the  small  but  beautiftil  islands  which  it 
contains,  the  Sound,  the  Long^Island  shore,  a  noUe  sheet 
of  water  in  the  rear,  the  pleasant  village  of  Noroaton,  and 
the  hills  and  groves  in  the  interior,  is  rarely  equalled  by 
scenery  of  the  same  nature,  especially  when  taken  from  a 
pbiin  scarcely  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Middlesex  is  a  small  parish,  the  centre  of  which  is  five  miles 
from  Stamford. 

On  Sunday,  the  3Sld  day  of  July,  1781,  while  the  congre- 
gation were  employed  in  public  worship,  a  body  of  Bri- 
tish troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  refiigees,  surrounded  their 
chuTDh,  and  took  the  whole  number  prisoners,  together  with 
their  minkter,  the  Rev.  Moses  Mather,  D.  D.  This  vene- 
rable man  was  marched,  with  his  parishioners,  to  the  shore; 
and  thence  conveyed  to  Lloyd's  Neck.  From  that  plaoe  he 
was  soon  marched  to  New- York,  and  confined  in  the  provost 
prison.  Here  his  food  was  stinted  and  wretched,  to  a  degree 
not  easily  imaginable.  His  lodging  coiresponded  with  his 
food«  Hii  company,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  made  up 
of  mere  rabble;  and  their  conversation,  firom  which  he  could 
notretraat,  composed  of  profimeness  and  ribaldry.  Here,  also, 
he  was  insulted  daily  by  the  provost-marshal,  whose  name 
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was  Canningham ;  a  wretch  remembered  in  this  country  only 
with  detestation.  This  wretch,  among  other  kinds  of  abase, 
took  a  particular  satisfaction  in  announcing  from  time  to  time 
to  Dr.  Mather,  that  on  that  day,  the  morrow,  or  tome  other 
time,  at  a  little  distance,  he  was  to  be  executed. 

But  Dr.  Mather  was  not  without  his  friends ;  firiends,  bow- 
ever,  who  knew  nothing  of  him,  except  his  character.  A  lady 
of  distinction  having  learned  his  circumstances,  and  having 
obtained  the  necessar}'  permission,  sent  to  him  clothes,  and 
food,  and  comforts,  with  a  very  liberal  hand. 

Dr.  Mather  was  a  man  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety, 
a  strong  understanding,  and  a  most  exemplaiy  Kfe.  His 
natural  temper  was  grave  and  unbending.  His  candour  was 
that  of  the  Gospel ;  "  the  wisdom,  which  is  from  above ;" 
which,  while  it  is  "  pure  and  peaceable,"  is  also  "  without 
partiality."  Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  may  be  given.  In 
the  prime  of  life  he  had  a  strenuous  public  controversy  with 
one  of  the  ministers  in  Connecticut,  on  a  subject  belonging  to 
the  discipline  and  communion  of  the  church.  The  debate  was 
sufficiently  ardent  on  both  sides.  In  the  decline  of  life,  but 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  was  convinced  that 
he  was  in  an  error,  by  the  very  writings  which  be  had  before 
answered.  This  fact  he  cheerftdly  acknowledged  to  his 
brethren. 

Dr.  Mather  dt<Ml  September  21st,  1806,  venerated  by  all 
who  knew  him,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  college,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow  thirteen  yean. 
This  office  he  n^signed  in  1790.  His  powers,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  he  retained  till  a  little  time  before  his  death. 

Stamford  contained,  in  1756,  2,648  whites,  and  120  blacks; 
m  17}>4,  3,50S  whites,  and  60  blacks;  in  1800,  4^1  inha- 
bitants ;  ami,  in  1810,  4,440.  In  this  interval  the  township 
of  New-Canaan,  containing  1,500  inhabitants,  was  taken  from 
Stamford  and  Norwalk,  principally,  however,  from  the  latler. 

Norwalk  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  the  eastern  and 
middle  parts  about  the  year  MHO ;  the  western,  in  February 
15,  1651.  The  settlement  was  little  more  than  begun  till  the 
latter  period,  twenty  families  only  inhabiting  it  at  this  time. 
The  succeeding  four  years  the  number  of  settlers  increased 
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•o  fittt,  duit  they  were  incorporated.  Its  historf  during  tiie 
cotttimianee  ct  IiMUan  ravages  is  distingiitshed  by  nothiiig 
peculiar. 

The  surface  of  Norwalk  generally  resembles  that  of  Stam- 
ford, but  the  hills  are  less  elegantly  formed.  The  valley, 
which  lies  along  Norwalk  river,  and  in  which  the  town  is 
buflt,  is  beautiful.  Few  richer  prospects  of  the  same  extent 
can  be  found,  than  that  which  b  presented  from  the  neig^ 
bouring  eminences  of  this  ground ;  the  town,  built  in  its  bosom, 
with  its  cheerful  spires ;  the  river,  flowing  through  the  middle; 
the  ferms  on  the  bordering  hills ;  the  rich  plain,  which  skirts 
the  Sound ;  and  a  train  of  islands  fronting  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  extending  eastward  five  or  six  miles,  together  wifli 
an  unlimited  view  of  the  Sound  and  the  Long-Island  shore. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  excellent 

The  houses  are  better  built  than  in  Stamford  or  Greenwich. 
It  contains  two  charcbes,  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopal, 
both  neat  buildings.  An  academy  was  established  here  some 
years  since,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  but  was 
afterwards  given  up.  The  river  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  the 
bridge,  and  is  the  channel  of  some  commerce,  carried  on 
principaHy  coastwise.  Its  banks  at  the  head  of  navigation  are 
Kned  with  stores.  From  the  manuscripts  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Dickinson,  formeriy  minister  of  Norwalk,  Dr.  Trumbull 
has  derived  the  following  facts  :— 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the  township  to  1782,  more 
than  eighty  years,  there  was  no  general  sickness  among  the 
inhabitants,  except  the  measles.  During  four  years,  from 
1716  to  1719,  only  twelve  persons  died.  Of  a  company  of 
■Sitia,  consisting  of  one  hundred,  not  an  individual  died 
during  fourteen  years,  from  1716  to  1780.  Mrs.  Hanford, 
toKcI  of  the  first  minister,  died  September  12th,  1780,  aged 
one  hundred  vears. 

These,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  very  strong  proofs  of  salu- 
brity. Yet  Norwalk  has  been  long  regarded  as  being  in  an 
uncommon  degree  exposed  to  the  consumption.  The  late 
Dr.  I^eaming,  Episcopal  minister  of  this  town,  having  men- 
tkmed  this  fact  to  me  in  conversation,  attributed  it  to  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  valley ;  through  which,  he  remarked, 
the  winds,  both  from  the  north  and  the  south,  blew  with  great 
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violence.  Hence,  he  observed,  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere 
were  felt  more  deeply  than  either  on  hiib  or  plaina,  and  by 
delicate  constitutions  more  fatally.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  fact  cannot,  I  believe,  be  questioned. 

The  Honourable  Thomas  Fitch,  formerly  governor  of  the 
colon  v  of  Connecticut,  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  town.  There 
has  scarcely  been  a  wiser  man,  or  a  more  nsefol  magistrate^  in 
that  office,  than  Mr.  Fitch.  In  the  year  1765  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  proscribed  in  the  stamp  act.  This  rendered  him 
so  unpopular,  that  the  following  year  he  lost  the  chair. 

Governor  Fitch  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1721.  By  profession  he  was  a 
lawyer,  and  probably  the  most  learned  lawyer  who  had  ever 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  colony.  In  his  various  public  sta- 
tions of  councillor,  judge  of  the  superior  court,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  governor,  he  was  considered  as  not  surpassed 
in  wisdom  and  integrity. 

In  1779,  a  British  force,  under  the  command  of  Governor 
Tryon  and  Brigadier-General  Garth,  having  landed  at  New- 
Haven,  and  plundered  the  inhabitants  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
July,  ]>roceeded  to  Fairfield  on  the  8th,  and  biuvt  it :  thence 
they  crossed  the  Sound  to  Huntington-Bay,  where  they  con- 
tinued till  the  llth.  They  then  sailed  to  Norwalk,  and  bmded 
in  the  night,  on  the  plain  which  lies  east  of  the  river.  The 
next  morning  they  marched  into  the  town ;  and,  after  plonder- 
ing  the  inhabitants,  set  fire  to  the  houses.  In  this  cooflagnlion 
were  consumed  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dwelling-houaes, 
and  a  proportional  number  of  out-houses  and  bams.  From 
the  street,  which  lies  parallel  to  the  river  on  the  eastern  aide, 
ascends  a  small  conical  hill,  named  Grummon*s  HiU.  Frain 
the  top  of  this  eminence.  Governor  Tryon,  seated  in  a  chair, 
surveyed  the  prospect,  as  was  believed,  with  a  pleasoiw  wUidi 
will  be  grudged  to  him  by  no  {lerson  who  merits  the  appellation 
of  a  man.  The  British  were  resisted  in  this  enterprise,  feebly 
indeed,  by  a  little  party  of  continental  troops,  and  acatterad 
bodies  of  militia. 

The  inhabitants  were  compensated  b  sooie  degree  for  their 
losses  by  the  state,  which  gave  them,  and  their  fdlow-snfferers 
in  Fairfield,  Danbury.  New-Haven,  New-London,  and  Gio- 
ton,  half  a  million  of  acres  of  land  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
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Erie,  in  what  was  called  the  Connecticiit  re8er?e,  now  a  part 
of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

In  the  year  1800,  Nor  walk  contained  5,146  inhabitants. 
Since  that  time  the  township  of  Wilton,  and  the  principal  part 
of  New-Canaan,  have  been  taken  from  it,  containing  together 
8,3S7.  In  1810,  the  nnraber  of  inhabitants  in  Norwalk  was 
9,988.  The  number  within  the  former  limits  was,  in  17fi0, 
8,050;  and,  in  1774,  4,888. 

The  eastern  side  of  Norwalk  is  washed  by  Sangatuck  river. 
This  is  a  considerable  mill-stream,  which,  rising  from  different 
parts  in  the  northern  townships  of  this  county,  washing  a  part 
of  Ridgefield,  Reading,  Weston,  8cc.,  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  Sound  at  this  pbice.  Its  mouth  for  several  miles 
forma  a  good  harbour.  At  the  head  of  the  navigation  it  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  around  which  is  a  neat,  flourishing,  and 
very  pleasant  village,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but 
principally  on  the  eastern. 

The  township  of  Fairfield,  which  formerly  included  those  of 
Reading  and  Weston,  contains  at  the  present  time  three  pa- 
rishes, Fairfield,  Greenfield,  and  Green's  Farms,  and  a  part 
of  the  parish  of  Stratfield.  The  surface  is  rarely  exceeded  in 
beauty.  The  hills,  vallies,  and  plains  are  elegant  in  their  form, 
and  beautifully  located.  The  prospects,  which  it  furnishes 
from  many  pomts,  are  extensive,  and  rarely  surpassed.  The 
sofl  also  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  suited,  in  as  high  a  degree 
perhaps  as  any  other  in  thu  country,  to  every  production  of 
loe  cnimafe. 

Fairfidd,  named  by  the  Indians  **  Unqnowa,**  was  originally 
purchased  by  Roger  Ludlow,  Esq.,  the  principal  planter  of 
Windsor,  and  the  first  deputy  governor  of  Connecticut. 
Having  led  a  part  of  the  troops  who  pursued  the  Pequods  to 
this  spot,  and  finally  destroyed  them,  he  was  so  much  pleased 
widi  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  that 
he  resolved  to  purchase  it.  Having  accomplisbed  the  design, 
he  iWBoved,  with  eight  or  ten  families,  from  Windsor,  and 
began  a  settlement  in  the  year  1689.  The  planters  were  soon 
joined  by  a  company  from  Watertown,  and  another  firom 
Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  so  that  the  plantation  became 
populous. 

The  parish  of  Greens  Farms  extends  from  Sangatuck  river. 
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along  the  Sound,  nearly  four  miles.  The  lands  are  ridi,  wad 
on  them  reside  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  state.  The 
only  village  which  it  contains  is  that  akeady  mentioiiedp  on 
Saugatack  river.     It  includes  one  Presbyterian  congiegatioB* 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Saugatnck,  on  the  eastern  ade,  risea  a 
hill  of  remarkable  beauty*  known  by  the  name  of  Compe,  (fe 
south-western  comer  of  Green*s  Farms.  In  the  year  1777» 
two  thousand  British  troops,  under  the  command  of  Govemor 
Tryon,  disembarked  here,  April  26th  in  the  morning*  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  Danbury.  Major-General  SiUibmb, 
who  at  that  time  commanded  the  militia  of  this  ooonty,  iayne- 
diately  dispatched  expresses  to  spread  the  alarm  tfarongh  the 
neighbouring  country.  Before  the  militia  could  be  nisembled* 
the  enemy  had  proceeded  far  on  the  road  to  Danhniy,  and 
reached  it  ahnost  without  opposition.  Coloiiel  Hmtingtea, 
who  was  here  with  about  one  hundred  men,  retired  to  an 
eminence  in  the  vicinity,  with  the  hope  of  being  reinforeed. 
General  Arnold  was  also  in  the  neighbourhood*  having  been 
directed  to  superintend  the  raising  of  recruits.  The 
destroyed  eightf^en  dwelling-houses,  one  thousand  seven 
dred  tents,  two  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  and  one  thousand  sis 
hundred  barrels  of  provisions.  The  next  momiBg  they  ro- 
tumed  through  Ridgefield,  where  they  set  fire  to  a  —her  of 
houses.  On  the  road  firom  Danbury  they  were  attaokod  in 
their  rear  by  Major-General  Wooster,  at  the  head  of 
hundred  militia,  with  great  spirit  and  resolutioB. 
however,  was  soon  mortally  wounded,  fighting  bravely  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  Arnold  joined  General  Silliman»  who  had 
collected  about  five  hundred  militia,  and  proceeded  to  Ridge- 
field, in  firont  of  the  British.  Hero  they  threw  vpa 
across  the  road,  on  a  piece  of  high  ground.  A  smart 
was  maintained  for  an  hour,  when  the  Amcmcans  were  obligod 
to  give  way.  Arnold*s  horse,  being  shot,  fell  directly 
him.  Perceiving  a  British  soldier  advancing  to  kill  Ui 
a  bayonet,  he  coolly  kept  his  saddle,  drew  a  pistol*  shot  die 
soldier,  and  then  retired. 

The  British  continued  at  Ridgefield  through  that  night. 
The  next  morning,  as  they  were  proceeding  towards  Compo, 
Arnold,  havin;^  inrn^aM'd  his  nunihrrs  lt>  about  one  thousaud 
men,  and  obtained  sunu*  fic*ld- pieces.  Ii*ll  upon  I  hem  HgniBt 
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and  ikinnished  with  them,  as  the  circnmstances  woald  permit 
When  the  British  reached  Compo,  they  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  Americans ;  and  probably  would  not  have  escaped  from 
complete  destruction,  but  by  the  following  expedient,  said  to 
have  been  proposed  by  Sir  William  Erskine : — They  landed  a 
body  of  marines^  and  moving  them  into  the  van  of  their  army, 
charged  the  Americans  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  were 
driven  from  the  ground.  The  British  then  embarked  in  their 
boats  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  reached  their  ships  in 
safety :  but  so  fatigued  with  their  march,  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  fell,  it  was  said,  upon  the  decks  of  the  vessels,  and 
there  lay  for  a  considerable  time  immoveable  and  torpid.  The 
Americans,  also,  were  most  of  them  exceedingly  weary.  The 
marines,  being  fresh,  took  the  place  of  their  exhausted  country- 
men, and  were  an  overmatch  for  the  fatig^ued  Americans. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  estimated  by  them  at  one  hun- 
dred killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Among  these,  besides 
General  Wooster,  were  two  field  officers  *.  The  loss  of  the 
British,  as  estimated  by  themselves,  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy. 

General  Wooster  was  bom  at  Stratford,  in  1711,  and  was 
(Kiucated  at  Yale  college,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1738.  He  entered  upon  a  military  life  in  1739, 
during  the  war  with  Spain,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  in  the  war  with  France,  which  began  in  1755.  In 
the  expedition  against  Louisburg,  in  1745,  he  commanded 
the  Connecticut  sloop  of  war ;  and  in  all  the  several  com- 
mands which  were  given  to  him  sustained  a  very  fair  and 
honourable  character.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
hitioBary  war,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
American  army.  By  the  promotions  which  afterwards  took 
place,  he  considered  himself  as  injured,  and  sent  in  his  resig- 
BBlion.  Upon  this  he  was  made  the  first  major-general  of  the 
Connecticut  militia.  He  was  distinguished  for  all  the  public 
and  private  virtues;  was  for  many  years  a  professor  of 
Christianity,  and  adorned  the  religion  which  he  professed. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  President  Clap;  a  hidy,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  that  she  has  rarely 

*  Oue  of  ibcD,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gould,  nf  Fairfield. 
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been  excelled  by  any  of  her  sex,  in  vigour  of  mind,  excellence 
of  diBporition,  or  exemplariness  of  life. 

A  monument  was  voted  to  General  Wooster  by  congress, 
but  has  never  been  erected. 

Greneral  Silliman  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  this  town. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Honourable  Ebeneser  Silliman,  many 
years  a  counciUor,  and  judge  of  the  superior  court,  in  the 
colony  of  Connecticut.  Both  the  father  and  the  son  were 
educated  at  Yale  college,  and  sustained  honourable  characters 
through  life.  The  activity  and  influence  of  General  Silliman, 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  exposed  him  of  course  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  British.  His  bouse  was  within  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  the  safest  access  to  it  was  perfectly 
known  to  the  refugees.  In  the  month  of  May,  1779,  a  small 
part  of  the  enemy  attacked  his  house,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
conveyed  him  to  Long- Island,  and  thence  to  New- York*. 

*  To  1799  Major-Gcneral  Silliman  was  appointed,  by  the  governor  ami 
council  of  safety,  superiuteudant  of  the  coAht  of  the  county  of  Fairfield. 
In  the  month  of  May,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  directed  a  small  company  of 
refugees  to  cross  the  Sound  in  a  whale  boat  from  Uoyd's  Neck,  and 
if  possible  to  take  him  a  prisoner.  One  of  thiiu  was  au  inhabitant  of  New- 
town, named  Glover,  a  carpenter,  who  liad  been  employed  by  General 
Stlliman  not  long  before;  and,  huvinv  been  some  time  at  the  house,  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  safest  and  easiest  modes  of  acce«  to  it.  The 
crew  consisted  of  nine.  One  was  left  in  the  boat.  Eight  came  to  the 
house  about  midnight.  The  family  were  awaked  by  a  violent  assault  opon 
the  dr»or.  General  Silliman  sprang  out  of  bed,  seized  a  musket,  and  ran  to 
the  door.  A^  he  parsed  by  the  window  he  saw  the  men,  and  at  once  com- 
prehended their  design.  He  tlien  attempted  to  6re  his  musket,  but  it  only 
flashed.  At  that  instant  the  assailants  broke  through  the  window,  and  laid 
their  hands  upon  him,  exclaiming  that  he  was  their  prisoner,  and  that  bt 
must  go  with  them.  At  his  request  they  permitted  him  to  drea»  himself 
and  having  plundered  him  of  a  fusee,  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  swonl,  and  some 
other  articles  of  no  great  value,  proceeded  with  expedition  to  the  shore. 
They  readied  it  about  two  o  clock,  nud  immediately  embaiicd  for  Lm^ 
Island.  As  they  approached  the  shore  of  Lloyd's  Neck,  C  olonel  Simcoc^ 
the  commanding  officer,  who  was  waiting  for  them,  exclaimed,  **  Have  yoa 
got  him**?  They  answered,  •*  Yes."  '*  Have  you  lost  any  men.'"  "No.** 
''  That  is  well ;  your  Sillimans  are  not  worth  a  man,  nor  your  \Vashing;ioi».'' 
General  Silliman's  eldest  son  was  uken  wiih  him.  'I  Im  phtoncn  wen 
ordered  to  the  guard-house.  The  general  asked  the  adjutant,  whether  this 
was  the  manner  they  treated  pri^ontn  of  his  rank  '    'Die  adjutant  replietl. 
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Immediately  east  of  Green's  Farms  lies  the  parish  of  Fidr- 
field,  extending  on  the  Sonnd  about  fonr  miles  to  Stratford. 

^  We  do  DOC  consider  you  in  the  tune  light  st  we  sboald  m  contiaetmd 
geoerml.**  **  How,**  said  General  Sillimao,  **  will  you  mw  me  when  an 
exchange  shall  he  proposed  T  **  I  understand  yoa,**  said  the  adjutiuity  aad 
withdrew.  These  questions  prohablj  presenred  General  Silliman  from  the 
indignitj  of  being  confined  b  a  guard-house.  Soon  after,  he  and  his  soo 
wera  coodacted  in  a  carriage  to  New-Yoik,  under  an  eicort  of  dragoons. 
Oo  his  arrival,  a  nomerous  bodj  of  people  gatheted  to  tee  him.  A  gender 
man,  who  was  a  friend  to  him,  advised  him  to  withdraw,  lest  he  should  be 
insulted,  and  verj  kiudljr  conducted  him  to  good  lodgyigs.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  was  at  length  ordered  to  Flatbush. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  prisoner  in  the  possession  of  the  Americans, 
whom  the  British  would  accept  in  exchange  for  General  Silliman ;  and  after 
tome  consideration,  it  was  determined  to  procure  one.  The  penoQ  pitched 
upon  was  the  Honourable  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  the  justicet  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  province  of  New- York.  Captain  Daniel  Hawle/,  of  NewMd 
(now  Bridgeport),  undertook  to  accomplisli  the  desigu.  Having  selected  a 
proper  crew,  he  proceeded  in  a  whole  boat  to  Long-Island,  and  having  landed 
his  men,  concealed  his  boat  in  some  bushes  near  the  shore.  Of  the  place 
where  they  landed  I  am  itcnorant,  but  it  b  said  to  have  been  at  least  ^ftj 
miles  from  the  place  of  their  destination. 

The  house  of  Judge  Jones  stood,  and  probably  now  stands,  oo  the  north 
side  of  Hempstead  plain,  in  a  solitude  rather  pleasant,  and  certainly  veir 
favourable  to  their  enterprise,  llie  Americans  arrived  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  There  was  a  ball  in  the  houM,  and  the  noise  of  music  and 
dancing  prevented  the  approach  of  the  adventurers  from  being  hean). 

Captain  Hawley  knocked  at  the  door,  and  perceiving  that  nobody  heard 
him,  forced  it,  and  found  Judge  Jones  standing  in  the  entry.  He  instantlj 
told  him  he  was  hb  prisoner,  and  immediately  conducted  him  off,  together 
with  a  young  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Hewlett.  A  guard  of  soldien 
was  posted  at  a  small  distance  from  their  road.  When  they  came  near  the 
spot.  Judge  Junes  hemmed  very  loud,  and  was  forbidden  by  Captain 
Hawlay  to  repeat  the  sound.  He  however  did  repeat  it ;  but  being  told  bj 
hii  conductor,  that  another  repetition  would  be  followed  by  fatal  cont^ 
qotDcetyhe  desisted. 

On  their  way  they  were  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  forest  through  the  day. 
Hm  third  night  they  reached  their  boat,  and  proceeded  immediatelj  lo 
FfewneM. 

Mrt.  SiHiman,  hearing  of  Judge  Jones's  arrival,  sent  him  an  invitatiQa  to 
breekfoet.  He  came.  During  several  days,  while  he  wan  at  her  house,  she 
took  all  the  measures  in  her  power  to  make  his  situation  agreeable.  But 
ahhough  few  ladies  could  contribute  more  effectually  to  such  a  puipoee, 
the  judge  was  distant,  reserved,  and  sullen.  From  this  place  he  was  ordered 
to  Middletown. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  British  wouM  consent  to  an  exchange ;  but 
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The  plain  on  which  the  town  is  built  if  probebly  inferior  in  fer- 
tility and  beauty  to  few  lands  in  the  state. 

The  centre  of  Greenfield  is  about  four  miles  from  the  Sound, 
and  the  southern  boundary  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  This 
is  one  of  the  smallest  parishes  in  Connecticut;  and  for  a  tract, 
distributed  wholly  into  farms,  exclusive  of  a  little  Tilhge 
around  the  church,  consisting  of  fifteen  houses,  ii  one  of  the 
most  populous.  In  the  year  1790,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  1,499,  living  on  fourteen  or  fifteen  square  miles.  This 
fact  win  suflBciently  explain  the  goodness  of  the  soil.  The 
scenery  here  also  is  delightful. 

The  parish  of  Fairfield  contains  three  villages :  the  town ; 
a  village  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  river,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south-west ;  and  another  a  mile  eastward,  at  the  harbour  of 
Black-Rock. 

The  town  of  Fairfield  contains  about  one  hundred  houses, 
bmit  principally  along  the  great  road,  and  round  a  handsome 
square  in  the  centre,  on  which  stand  the  Presbyterian  church, 
the  court-house,  and  the  gaol.  The  houses  are  generally  good, 
and  in  two  or  three  instances  rise  above  this  character.  The 
inhabitants  are  moderately  indastrious,  possess  good  manners, 
are  friendly  and  hospitable,  and  are  generally  sober,  orderiy, 
and  firm  supporters  of  good  government. 

There  is  an  academy  in  this  town,  which  is  in  good  reputa- 
tion. There  is  also  another  in  Greenfield,  and  another  in 
Green's  Farms,  characterised  in  the  school  law,  heretdbre 
recited,  as  a  parochial  school  of  the  higher  order. 

Fairfield  is  the  shire  town  of  thb  county.  Half  of  the 
courts,  however,  sit  at  Danbuy,  a  eonsideraUe  town  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles  in  the  interior.  Fairfield  is  also 
the  port  of  entry  for  the  whole  coast  of  Connectieut,  on  the 
western  side  of  the   Hooestennuc.    The  commeiee  of  tins 


in  the  month  of  Maj,  1780,  they  agreed,  that  if  one  Washburn,  a 
of  a  Dotoiioiitly  bad  character,  could  be  included  in  the  eifha^fe,  as  a 
kind  of  aiake-weif(ht,  they  would  release  General  Sillioian  Ibr  Jn^ye  Joasi^ 
and  his  ton  for  Mr.  Hewlett.  The  vessel,  which  conveyed  hiB,  omI  —other 
employed  to  transport  General  Silliman  to  hu  own  house  on  the  Soond.  The 
two  f^entiemen  having  dined  together,  proceeded  imncdialsly  Co  the  le- 
ftpeotive  places  of  their  destination.  The  general's  return  was 
fkith  demmistratiuns  of  joy  by  all  the  surroi 
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cmmty  if  almofl  cntifdy  carried  on  with  New- York  or 
Boston.  The  coasting  trade  is  of  considerable  importance, 
while  that  which  is  foreign  is  comparativelj  smaU. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  duties  collected  on  im- 
ports in  this  town  :— 

Yc«n.  Duties. 

1801 Dollars,  25,074 

1802 17,905 

1803 17,263 

1804 19,087 

1805    28,164 

1806 29,638 

1807 20,661 

1808 1,810 

1809 1,559 

1810    .  .  , 6,229 

Two  miles  west  of  the  court  house  is  the  Pequod  swamp, 
where  the  remains  of  that  nation  were  finally  destroyed  or 
taken  prisoners.     The  present  road  passes  through  it. 

The  Rev.  Noah  Hobart,  formerly  minister  of  this  town, 
possessed  high  intellectual  and  moral  distinction.  He  had  a 
mind  of  great  acuteness  and  discernment,  was  a  laborious 
student,  was  extensively  learned,  especially  in  history  and 
theology ;  adorned  the  doctrine  which  he  professed  by  an  ex- 
emplary life,  and  was  holden  in  high  veneration  for  his  wisdom 
and  virtae.  Among  the  American  writers  of  the  last  centuxy, 
not  one  has,  I  believe,  handled  the  subject  of  Presbyterian 
ordination  with  more  abib^  or  success. 

Mr.  Hobart  was  educated  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  re- 
Cttved  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1724.  About  ten  years  after,  he 
vas  ordained  over  this  churoh  and  congxegation.  He  died, 
Oeoember  6th»  1773,  a  peaceful  and  hiq^py  death,  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  4lBt  of  his  ministry.  His  manners 
were  grave  and  dignified^  and  yet  very  pleasing  and  gentle- 
ownly,  and«  in  whatever  company  be  was,  few  hesitaited  to  ac- 
knowledge him  the  first  person  present.  He  left  one  son,  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Honourable  John  Slogs 
Hobart,  of  New- York,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supivme 
court  in  that  stale,  then  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  and 
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afterwards  district  judge  of  the  district  of  New-Yorii,  a  very 
respectable  and  worthy  man. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1779,  GoTcmor  Tryon,  with  the  army 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  sailed  from  New-Haven  to 
Fairfield,  and  the  next  morning  disembarked  upon  the  beach. 
A  few  militia  assembled  to  oppose  them,  and  in  a  desultory, 
scattered  manner,  fought  with  gpreat  intrepidity  through  most 
of  the  day.  They  killed  some,  took  several  prisoners,  and 
wounded  more.  But  the  expedition  was  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, that  the  efforts  made  in  this  manner  were  necessarily 
fruitless.  The  town  was  plundered,  a  great  part  of  the  houses, 
together  with  the  two  churches,  the  court-house,  gaol,  and 
school-houses,  were  burnt.  The  bams  had  been  just  filled  with 
wheat  and  other  produce.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  were 
turned  out  into  the  world  almost  literally  destitute. 

Mrs.  Burr,  the  wife  of  Thaddcus  Burr,  Esq.,  high-sheriflTof 
the  county,  resolved  to  continue  in  the  mansion-house  of  the 
family,  and  make  an  attempt  to  save  it  from  the  conflagration. 
The  house  stood  at  a  sufficient  distance  firom  other  buildings. 
Mrs.  Burr  was  adorned  with  all  the  qualities  which  give  dis- 
tinction to  her  sex,  possessed   fine  accomplishments,  and  a 
dignity  of  character  scarcely  rivalled,  and  probably  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  treated  with  disrespect,  or  even  with 
inattention.     She  made  a  personal  application  to  Governor 
Tryon,  in  terms,  which,  from  a  lady  of  her  high  respectability, 
could  hardly  have  failed  of  a  satisfactory  answer  firom  any 
person,  who  claimed  the  title  of  a  gentleman.     The  answer 
which  she  actually  received  was  however  rude  and  brutal,  and 
spoke  the  want,  not  only  of  politeness  and  humanity,  but  even 
of  vulgar  civility.  The  house  was  sentenced  to  the  flames,  and 
was  speedily  set  on  fire.     An  attempt  was  made,  in  the  mean 
time,  by  some  of  the  soldiery,  to  rob  her  of  a  valuable  watch, 
with  rich  fiimiture,  for  Governor  Tryon  refused  to  protect  her, 
as  well  as  to  preserve  the  house.  The  watch  had  been  ahready 
conveyed  out  of  their  reach,  but  the  house,  filled  with  eveiy 
thing  which  contributes  either  to  comfort  or  elegance  of  living, 
was  laid  in  ashes. 

While  the  town  was  in  flames,  a  thunder-storm  overspread 
the  heavens  just  as  night  tamo  on.    The  conflagration  of  near 
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two  hundred  houses  illumined  the  earth,  the  skirts  of  the 
clouds,  and  the  waves  of  the  Sound,  with  an  union  of  gloom 
and  gprandeur  at  once  inexpressibly  awful  and  magnificent.  The 
sky  speedily  was  hung  with  the  deepest  darkness,  wherever 
the  clouds  were  not  tinged  by  the  melancholy  lustre  of  the 
flames.  At  intervals  the  lightnings  blazed  with  a  livid  and 
terrible  splendour.  The  thunder  rolled  above.  Beneath,  the 
roaring  of  the  fires  filled  up  the  intervals  with  a  deep  andpiol- 
low  sound,  which  seemed  to  be  the  protracted  murmur  of  the 
thunder,  reverberated  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 
Add  to  this  convulsion  of  the  elements,  and  these  dreadful 
eflfects  of  vindictive  and  wanton  devastation,  the  trembling  of 
the  earth,  the  sharp  sound  of  muskets,  occasionally  discharged ; 
the  groans  here  and  there  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the 
shouts  of  triumph ;  then  place  before  your  eyes  crowds  of  the 
miserable  sufferers,  mingled  with  bodies  of  the  miUtia,  and 
firom  the  neighbouring  hills  taking  a  farewell  prospect  of  their 
property  and  their  dwellings,  their  happiness  and  their  hc^>es9 
and  you  will  form  a  just,  but  imperfect  picture  of  the  burning 
of  Fairfield.  It  needed  no  great  effort  of  imagination  to 
believe  that  the  final  day  had  arrived,  and  that,  amid  dug 
funeral  darkness,  the  morning  would  speedily  dawn  to  which 
no  night  would  ever  succeed ;  the  graves  yield  up  their  inha« 
bitants ;  and  the  trial  commence,  at  which  was  to  be  finally 
settled  the  destiny  of  man. 

The  apology  made  by  Governor  Tryon  for  this  Indian 
effort  was  conveyed  in  the  following  sentence : — ''The  village 
was  burnt  to  resent  the  fire  of  the  rebels  firom  their  houses, 
and  to  mask  our  retreat."  This  declaration  unequivocally 
proves,  that  the  rebels  were  troublesome  to  their  invaden, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  considered  as  the  best  apology 
which  they  were  able  to  make.  But  it  contains  a  palpable 
falsehood*  intended  to  justify  conduct  which  admits  of  no  ex- 
cuse, and  rejects  with  disdain  every  attempt  at  palliation.  Why 
did  this  body  of  men  land  at  Fairfield  at  all  ?  There  were  here 
no  stores,  no  fortress,  no  enemy,  except  such  as  were  to  he 
found  in  every  village  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  original  object  of  the  expedition  to  set  fine  to 
this  town,  and  the  apology  was  created  after  the  woriL  was 
done.     It  was  perfectly  unnecessary  to  mask  the  retreat.     The 
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townsmen,  and  the  little  collection  of  fanners  BMOwhled  to  aid 
them,  had  no  power  to  distarb  it.  No  Britidi  oflBcer»  oo 
British  soldier  would  confess,  that  in  these  circumstanoes  he 
Mt  the  least  anxiety  oonceming  any  molestation  from  saoh 
opposers. 

The  injuries  done  to  a  single  family  were  an  immense  over* 
balance  for  all  the  good  acquired  in  this  expedition,  either  by 
the  individuals  engaged  in  it,  or  the  nation  in  whoee  serriee 
they  acted.  Particularly  that  highly  respeetaUe  pair,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burr,  in  the  loss  of  the  mansion  of  dieir  ancestors,  and 
the  treasures  with  wluch  it  had  been  stored  throngh  a  long  sue- 
cession  of  years — where  the  elegant  hospitality  which  had 
reigned  in  it,  the  refined  enjoyments  which  were  daily  felt,  and 
daily  distributed  to  the  friend  and  the  stranger;  the  works  of 
charity,  which  were  there  multiplied ;  and  die  rational  piety, 
which  was  at  once  the  animating  and  controlling  principle, 
diffused  a  brilliancy  marked  even  by  the  passing  eje-^ost  more 
than  the  whole  British  nation  gained  by  this  derastation. 

He  next  morning  the  troops  re-embariLed,  and,  proceeding 
to  Green's  Farms,  set  fire  to  the  church  and  consumed  it, 
together  with  fifteen  dwelling-houses,  eleven  bams,  and  several 
stores.  Among  the  houses  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley, 
the  respectable  clergyman  of  this  parish.  Here,  also,  was 
another  proof,  that  burning  was  the  object  of  the  expedition. 
The  number  of  dwelling-houses  consumed  in  Fairfield  was 
eighty-five ;  of  bums,  fifty-five ;  of  stores,  fifteen ;  of  shops, 
fif^n,  &c.  &c. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  "  Why  do  so  many  of 
the  Americans  entertain  such  hostile  feelings  towards  Great 
Britain  ?"  One  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  the 
scenes  which  I  have  described.  Let  us  admit,  that  an  enemy 
may  be  justified,  even  in  buming  a  town,  when  the  strcngUi  of 
his  foe  will  be  materially  lessened  by  the  conflagration,  hb  re- 
solution broken,  his  hostility  essentially  diminished,  and  the 
prospect  of  bringing  the  controversy  to  a  speedy  terraiiiatioB 
in  an  important  degree  increased.  Here  neither  of  these  ob* 
jects  was  achieved.  The  strength  of  the  Americana  remained 
entire,  and  their  animosity  was  more  intense.  Nothiiig  was 
done  but  mischief,  and  nothing  was  probably  aimed  at  bat  the 
gratification  of  ill-nature.    The  name  of  Tryon  is  here  that  of 
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an  incendiary,  and  will  go  down  to  gncceeding  generatioas 
with  unmingled  infamy. 

Near  the  eastern  limit  of  this  township  is  the  harbour  of 
Black-Rock,  its  shores  ornamented  with  a  small,  but  neat  vil- 
lage. This,  next  to  that  of  New- London,  is  the  best  harbour 
in  the  state.  The  land,  by  which  it  is  enclosed,  is  perhaps  un- 
rivalled in  its  beauty.  A  more  elegant  piece  of  ground  than 
Grover^s-hill  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  exioetlence  of  the  harbour,  and  the  conveniencea|PUo)tH 
furnishes  for  eommerce,  the  place  has  been  long  aeg^eCied. 
Business  is  now  commencing  in  it  with,  a  £ur  promiae  of 
suocesB. 

In  the  year  1756,  Fairfield  contained  4,455  inhaWtajts ; 
blacks,  260.  In  1774,  it  contained  4,863;  Indians,  4; 
blacks,  315.  Both  these  enumerations  included  the.  township 
of  Weston,  afterwards  taken  from  Fairfield.  In  1790,  die 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Fairfield  was  4,000;  in  Weston^ 
2,469.  In  1800,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  3,735  in  Fafaw 
field  ;  in  Weston,  2,680.  In  1810,  Fairfield  contained  4JA5; 
and  Weston,  2,618. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
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Siraifatd*     Bridgeport.     Rev,  Dr.  Johnson.     County  of 
Fairfield.     Its  Boundaries,   Surface^    SoU,    Divisions, 
Healthfulness,   kc.      Milford.      Rev.   Samuel  Andrew. 
Milford  Marble.     Long-Island   Sound.      Hellgate,    or 
Hurlgate. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Stratford  borders  upon  Fairfield  eastward.  The 
Aurface,  though  less  beautiful  than  that  of  Fairfield,  is  jet  Tery 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  traTeller.  A  plain  extends  along  the 
Sound,  from  its  western  boundary  to  the  Hooestennuc,  dbout 
six  miles.  This  plain  is  a  handsome  piece  of  ground,  bordered 
on  the  north  by  sereral  hills.  The  soil  also  is  of  an  excellent 
quality. 

Stratford  contains  two  parishes,  Stratford  and  Stratfield ; 
four  villages,  the  Town,  the  borough  of  Bridgeport,  the  Old 
Mill,  and  Pughquonuuck ;  and  four  congpregations,  two  Epis- 
copal and  two  Presbyterian.  Two  of  these  congregations  are 
in  Stratford,  the  other  two  in  Stratfield,  which  includes 
Bridgeport. 

Stratford  was  origmally  known  by  the  Indian  name  of 
Cupheag.  It  was  purchased  in  1639  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  the 
principal  planter,  and  settlements  were  begun  the  same  year. 
The  Indians  in  this  sale  reserved  several  valuable  tracts  for 
their  own  cultivation,  but  both  the  title  and  the  proprietors  are 
now,  I  believe,  extinct. 

Stratfield,  the  western  parish,  is  extremely  pleasant,  lliere 
is  not  in  the  state  a  prettier  village  than  the  borough  of  Bridge- 
port. In  the  year  1783,  there  were  scarcely  half  a  down 
houses  in  this  place.  It  now  contains  probably  more  than  one 
hundred,  built  on  both  sides  of  Pug^uonnuck  river,  a  beauti- 
ful mill-strenm,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  harbour  of  Bridgeport. 
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Hie  titaation  of  this  village  is  very  handsome,  particularly  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  A  more  cheerful  and  elegant 
piece  of  ground  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  the  point  which 
stretches  between  the  Pughquonnuck  and  the  Old-mill  brook; 
and  the  prospects  presented  by  the  harbours  at  the  mouths  of 
these  streams,  the  Sound,  and  the  surrounding  country,  are  in 
a  fine  season  gay  and  brilliant,  perhaps  without  a  paralleL 
The  style  of  building  adopted  here  is  also  unusually  happy. 
None  of  the  houses  are  large  or  splendid,  but  almost  all  of 
them,  together  with  their  appendages,  leave  upon  the  mind  an 
impression  of  neatness  and  cheerfulness  not  often  found  else- 
where. 

There  are  two  churches  in  this  village,  an  Episcopal  and  a 
P^resbyterian,  both  respectable  buildings,  appearing  like  twins 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  small  green.  The  Episcopal  church 
in  Fairfield  is  a  plurality  belonging  to  this  cure. 

There  is  a  Baptist  church,  built  in  the  rear  of  this  parish, 
within  the  limits  of  Fairfield,  the  congregation  of  which  is  col- 
lected out  of  several  townships,  whose  comers  are  near  this 
spot 

The  two  parts  of  Bridgeport  are  connected  by  a  bridge* 
ninety  rods  in  length,  which  crosses  the  Pughquonnuck  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  was  the  origin  of  its  name. 

The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  merchants  and  mechanics. 
Their  commerce  is  principally  carried  on  coastwise.  For 
several  years  there  was  an  academy  here,  but  it  is  now  discon- 
tinued. Scarcely  any  situation  is  more  distinguished  for 
health.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  between  six  and  seren 
hundred. 

Stratford  is  a  considerable  town,  containing,  ^s  I  sljpqlld 
judge,  mqre  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  find  is  bjotter 
built  than  either  of  the  preceding  towns.  The  principal  sti^t  . 
is  a  laile  in  length,  running  parallel  with  the  Hooestennqc, 
straight  an4  wide.  It  contains  also  two  churches,  a  Pre§bj- 
terian  md  aa  fpiscopaL  The  inhabitants  have  long  been 
agitated  by  religious  and  political  controversies.  The.  usual 
effects,  as  well  9$  causes,  imve  existed  here  ii|  their  full  eittent 
To  detail  them  would  be  an  invidious  task. 

The  people  of  Stratford  are  excellent  ftnnen,  and  their 
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fields,  in  tolerable  seasons,  exhibit  crops,  which  are  nrei?  ex- 
ceeded  in  this  country. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  the  first  Episcopal  minister  in  thifi 
town,  was  a  man  of  distinguished  reputation,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  father  of  Episcopacy  in  Connecticut,  and  perhaps, 
as  the  most  distinguished  clergyman  of  that  description,  who 
has  been  settled  within  its  limits.  This  gentleman  was  bom  at 
Guilford,  in  1696,  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  and  receiTed 
the  degpree  of  A.  B.  in  1714.  In  1716,  he  was  chosen  tutor, 
and  continued  in  that  oflSce  three  years.  In  1720,  he  was 
ordained  miuister  of  the  Piresbyterian  church  in  West-HaveD. 
lu  1723,  he  was  episcopally  ordained  at  London,  and  was 
afterwards  settled  at  Stratford.  In  1754,  he  was  chosen  pre- 
sident of  King*s  college,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  oflBce  nine  years.  In  1763,  he  resigned  the  pre- 
sidency, and,  returning  to  Stratford,  resumed  the  charge  of  his 
congregation.     He  died  in  1772,  at  the  age  of  seventy-siz. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  talents  and  learning,  of  dignified 
manners,  and  high  reputation.  He  published  a  Hebrew 
grammar,  u  compendium  of  logic,  and  another  of  ethics.  The 
university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  His  Bfe  was  written  by  Dr.  Chandler,  the  Episcopal 
minister  of  Elizabethtown. 

At  Stratford  also  still  lives  the  Honourable  William  Sanuel 
Johnson*,  the  son  of  this  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable men  of  whom  this  country  can  boast. 

In  the  year  1756,  Stratford  contained  3,658  inhabitaals, 
blacks  150 ;  in  1774,  5,555,  Indians  35,  blacks  319.  It 
then  included  the  townships  of  Huntington  and  Trumbull.  In 
1790,  Stratford,  including  Trumbull,  contained  3^241,  and 
Huntington  2,742.  In  1800,  the  number  in  Stratford  was 
2,950 ;  in  Huntington,  2,792 ;  and,  in  Trumbull,  1,391.  lo 
1810,  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  amounted  to  2,895;  in 
Huntington,  to  2,770 ;  and,  in  Trumbull,  to  1J241. 

1  will  conclude  this  Letter  by  some  general  remarks  oa  the 
county  of  Fairfield. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  New-Tork,  on  the 
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^onth  by  the  Soimd,  and  on  the  north-east^  except  a  smdl 
distance,  by  Hooestenntic  river.  Its  figure  approaches  towards 
a  triangle,  but  with  many  irregularities.  Its  utmost  length 
from  north  to  south  is  between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  ut- 
most breadth  firom  east  to  west  about  thirty. 

The  surface  is  very  various.  The  part  which  borders  on  the 
Sound  has  been  already  described.  The  interior  is  generally 
hilly,  and  in  many  places  rough.  There  are  mines  of  iron  in 
Weston,  and  there  is  a  steel  mine  in  Ridgefleld.  In  Fairfield, 
also,  an  ore  has  been  discovered  of  an  uncommon  appearance. 
Large  spots  on  the  surfaces  of  the  fragments  into  which  it  is 
broken  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  to  the  eye  are  in  a  reguline 
state,  with  the  colour  and  the  lustre  of  tin.  This  ore  is  daid  to 
contain  copper.  The  person  by  whom  it  was  discovered  has 
hitherto  refused  to  point  out  the  place  to  the  public,  or  confide 
the  knowledge  of  it  to  any  individual.  Hence  the  ore  has  not 
been  assayed. 

This  county  abounds  both  in  granite  and  limestone.  The 
former  is  the  common  grey  granite  of  New-England,  but 
abounding  in  mica  more  than  in  most  other  places.  Hie  latter 
is  white,  and  yields  excellent  lime.  There  are  also  stones  of 
various  other  kinds,  particularly  soap-stone  in  the  township  of 
Stamford,  and  rock  crystals  in  that  of  New- Fairfield. 

The  forests  are  oak,  hickory,  8tc.  The  single  or  swamp 
spruce  also  grows  here,  and  in  a  few  instances  pine. 

This  county  abounds  in  springs,  brooks,  and  mill-streams. 
There  are  eleven  streams  of  the  last  class,  which  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Sound  between  the  state  of  New- York 
and  the  Hooestennuc.  M31-seats  of  the  most  convenient 
forms  are  very  numerous. 

'  The  soil  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  state,  being 
generally  rich,  and  producing  every  thing  which  the  climate 
will  permit.  The  pastures  and  meadows  are  fine,  and  the 
crops  of  grain  are  abundant.  A  few  years  since,  more  flax  was 
raised  here  than  in  the  whole  of  New-England  beside. 
Thaddeus  Burr,  Esq.,  whom  I  mentioned  above,  informed  me, 
that  for  ten  years,  in  which  he  was  naval  officer  at  Fairfield* 
there  were  sent  out  of  that  township,  at  an  average,  twenty 
thousand  bushels  of  flax-seed  in  a  year ;  that  the  least  quantity 
shipped  in  any  one  year  waa  seventeen  thousand,   and  the 
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greatest  twenty-five  thousand.  I  have  seen  twenty  acres  of 
flax  in  a  single  field  in  the  parish  of  Greenfield.  A  fieM  of  five 
acres  produced  thirty-five  hundred  weight,  and  a  field  of  wheat 
yielded  forty  bushels  an  acre. 

This  county  is  divided  into  seventeen  townships.  The  most 
considerable  town  in  it  is  Danbury.  It  is  distributed  also  into 
twenty-eight  parishes,  containing  twenty-eight  Presbyterian 
congregations,  fifteen  Episcopal,  eight  Baptist,  one  Sandema- 
nian,  and  one  Universalist.  Of  the  Episcopal  congregations 
seven  are  pluralities.  Religion,  though  at  certain  times,  and 
in  certain  places,  vigorous,  has  prospered  less  from  the  begin- 
ning in  this  county  than  in  several  others. 

It  contains  two  associational  districts.  The  churches  in  the 
western  district  have  adhered  with  more  strictness  to  the 
scheme  of  discipline  established  at  Saybrook  than  those  of  any 
other,  and  have  accordingly  experienced  fewer  embarraas- 
ments  in  this  diflicult  branch  of  evangelical  duty.  There  has 
for  many  years  been  an  union  of  firmness  and  catholicinn  in 
the  ministers  of  this  district  not  often  seen.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  long  endure. 

Few  parts  of  the  world  are  more  healthy.  In  my  own  oon- 
gpregation  at  Greenfield,  consisting  of  one  thousand  penons, 
during  one  year  not  a  single  person  died  ;  and  during  another 
year  only  two,  and  one  of  these  an  accidental  death.  Upon 
the  whole,  there  is  not  a  more  delightful  spot  of  ground  than 
the  coast  of  this  county.  The  surface  is  handsome,  the  soil 
fertile,  the  productions  various  and  excellent,  the  air  sahibrioBs, 
while  the  waters  furnish  fish' in  abundance,  and  present  every 
convenience  for  marketing.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  highly  respectable  for  their  intelligenee  mad 
their  worth.  They  labour  under  one  inconvenience.  Their 
ground  is  so  rich,  and  so  capable  of  easy  cnltiration^  that  the  in- 
habitants have  cleared  it  too  extensivelv,  and  rendered  wood 
for  fuel  scarce  and  dear.  Peat  exists  in  abundance,  but  gbs- 
tom  has  not  yet  reconciled  many  of  the  people  to  the  me  of  it, 
and  coal  hitherto  has  not  in  any  considerable  qoantitiet  been 
discovered  in  New- England. 

The  Hooestennuc  is  crossed  at  Stratford  on  WtuUmgkm 
bridge.  The  ferry,  formeriy  used  here,  wai  attended  with 
many,  and  those  very  great  ineonveniencea.    TIm  Sonnd»  -to 
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wkioh  it  opeifts  on  the  south,  often  roUed  in  a  heavy  swell. 
The  nortl^-west  wind,  when  it  coincided  with  the  tide,  forced 
the  boats  far  down  the  stream.  The  ice  was  sometimes  fro^n 
only  across  a  part  of  it,  sometimes  was  too  thin  to  be  safe, 
and  sometimes  ran  in  the  stream  with  such  riolence,  and 
m  soeh  quaptities,  as  to  render  the  crossing  both  uncom- 
fortable and  hasmrdous.  A  bridge  was.  nowhere  in  the  United 
States  demanded  by  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  so  exten- 
sively as  at  this  place.  At  length  a  very  bad  one  was  erected, 
and  in  February,  1807,  it  was  swept  away  by  a  violent  freshet. 
A  better  one,  after  many  delays  and  difficulties,  was  built,  and 
is  still  standing.  It  is  not  handsome,  but  well  contrived  for 
die  purpose;  and,  were  proper  ice-breakers  formed  in  the 
stream  above,  wonid  probably  continue  many  years.  * 

The  township  of  Milford  commences  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Hooestennnc.  The  coast  is  pleasant  and  fertile*  The  inte- 
rior is  undulating,  but  not  very  pleasant.  The  soil  throughout 
a  considerable  part  is  rich  and  productive,  but  much  of  it  is 
oold  and  sterile. 

Milford,  named  by  the  Indians  Wopowage,  was  purchased 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Prudden  and  others,  principally  from  We- 
thersfield,  in  1630.  Forty-four  planters  settled  themselves 
here  immediately;  but  they  found  the  Indians  so  numerous, 
that  they  surroui^ed  the  town  plat,  nearly  a  mile  square,  with 
a  strong  palisado. 

Milford  contains  two*  parishes,,  and  four  congregations ;  three 
Plwl^lerian  and  one  £{Mscopal.  The  last  consists  only  of  a 
few  families.  Each  of  these  congregations  has  its  church.  Of 
North  Milford  I  have  aLready  given  an  account.  The  other 
parish  contains  three  congregations. 

-  The  town  is  built  with  an  irregularity,  which  seems  abso- 
Inte.  The  houses  are  numerous,  but  generally  indiflTerent 
Two  of  the  streets  are  moderately  pleasant,  but  the  whole 
appearance  is  uninviting. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  town  retain,  beyond  those  of  most 
other  places,  the  ancient,  plain,  New-England  character. 
There  is  to  a  considerable  extent  an  union  among  them  of 
simplioity,  sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  the  love  of  good  order, 
and  attachment  to  the  ordinances  of  religion.  If  they  were 
to  add  to  these  commendable  charaoteristics  a  generd  spirit 
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of  liberality,  ood  a  general  lore  of  improvement,  it  would  be 

weU. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew  of  thb  town  was  tbe  lecond 
president,  or,  as  that  oflBcer  was  then  called,  rector  of  Yale 
college.  He  was  chosen  pro  tempore  in  the  year  1707,  and 
continaed  in  oflBce  till  the  year  1719.  He  did  not,  however, 
remove  to  Saybrook,  where  the  college  was  first  placed,  nor 
to  New-Haven,  whither  it  was  removed  in  1717.  But, 
though  he  resided  at  Milford,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
the  mmisterial  oflfee,  yet  from  time  to  time  he  vinted  the  col- 
lege, presided  at  commencements,  and  superintended  the  go- 
vernment of  the  students.  He  is  still  remembered  here,  and 
IB  the  surrounding  country,  as  an  able  and  excellent  divine. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  this  township  begins  a  range  of  raaf^ 
ble  quarries,  extending  a  considerable,  though  hitherto  un- 
defined, distance  into  the  interior.  They  have  been  traced 
as  much  as  four  or  five  miles.  The  cokMin  of  this  beautifiil 
stone  are  black,  or  at  times  a  very  deep  bhie,  white,  green, 
and  yellow.  All  these  colours  are  strong  and  vivid.  The 
variegations,  which  it  everywhere  presents,  are  diversified 
beyond  any  thing,  which  I  have  se«i :  yet  we  have  several 
hundred  specimens  of  different  European  marbles  in  the  nune* 
ralogical  cabinet  of  Yale  college.  Nor  are  the  variegations 
only  diversified.  They  are  alternately  strong  and  delicaie* 
and  in  both  cases  remarkably  rich.  Nothing  equally  beau- 
tifnl,  or  equally  fine  in  its  testnre,  has  been  discovered  in 
this  country.  Its  existence  was  bronght  to  light,  after  having 
been  travelled  over,  as  it  lay  in  masses,  and  made  into  walls, 
to  enclose  the  fields  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  for  more  than 
a  century,  by  Mr.  Solomon  Baldwin,  a  member  of  the  senior 
class  in  Yale  college,  in  an  excursion  adopted  m  that  temi- 
nary  as  an  exereise  for  the  stndents  in  minendogy.  This 
gentleman  procured  a  lease  of  an  extensive  range  of  tUs 
elegant  stone,  and  of  a  mill  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  wUeh  it 
is  now  sawn,  ground,  and  polished.  Its  distance  Aon  nnvi- 
gabie  water  is  less  than  two  hundred  yards.  The  quantity  is 
apparently  inexhaustible. 

Lead  ore,  extremely  rich,  has  been  found  in  this  township, 
but  hitherto  in  snail  quantities. 

In  th(^  year  17M,   Milford  oontaned  1,688  irihabitwis ;  in 
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:  I  ^  <XHioliide  this  Letter  witlk  an  iccoiioi  of  Long-Iitowd 
Sound ;  the  soatiienk  boundary  of  ft  part  of  the  state.  0f.  .NMt 
York,  jsnd  'Of  the  .state  of>:G]oDiidctii}ut;  .on^.the  margiia  tof 
wkach  lay  the  last  great  divisita  of  the: joun^  yM  teuksi* .  . 

TUs  ettm  of  Hie  ocean  is  one  haadted  and  forty  attes  jn 
lengthy  from  Oyster-^wnd  point  on  . the  easlfao  die  iresleni 
limit  of  Newrlltrecht  on  the  west,  and  fimii  half  a  mileitli 
twisnty-fi^e  miles  in  breadths  The  niirewestipaxt  Is. neat 
Hell-gate,  and  the  widest  at  New-Havanr:  AtJBlye  il.is.abonl 
ailie  miles  in  breadth,  at  Stamford  twelve^  it£tmtEsnleigfatden, 
al  Saybrook  and  Lyme  folirteen  o)r  fifteen.  .;At  the  ibead  df 
]9ew*Haven  btti>our,  the  distance  is  t#entyHkineK 
. .  The  shores  en  both  sides  of  lUs  fine  pfeo^  df  ^Atesiaito  ki^ 
dented  with  many  h^bouis.  Of  lhese»  that  of  New^Ldbdsli 
on  the  northern,  and  that  of  Huntingtoa  on  the  southern  side 
wne  th^  most  oonsideraUe.  In  eadi  of  them  the  lakrgesi  fleets 
may  anchor  with  perfect  seconty  from  every,  windv  £Tery 
township  on  ^ther  shore  has  one  or  more  harbonni,  ^snfficieBtly 
oapaeious  and  convenient  for  the  commerce  which  it  will  evepr 
be  able  to  carry  on. 

The  navigalion  of  the  Sontid  is  very  safe,  compared  inA 
that  along  a  coast  entirely  open  to  the  ocean.  Yet  at  ttmas 
it  is  dangeroHs.  In  the  winter,  when  the  weather  is  so  seveie 
as  to  shnt  the  harbonrs,  the  doable  shore  at  times  increase 
the  haeard ;  and  instances  have  occorred»  though  they  have 
been  rare,  in  which  vessels  have  been  lost^  aild  their  crewn 
have  perished.  Several  reefs  mti  out  some  distance  froib  the 
shore,  and  sometimes  take  up  veteels,  ignoifant  of  the  navi- 
gation, as  do  also  a  few  solitary  shoals  and  rocks,  hidden 
4>etteatb  the  surfece.  Of  the  latter,  the  EsecntionenH  ovisr 
i^iainst  Cow-neck  on  Long-Island»  and  MamaroHeck  on  Ae 
Nain,  and  the  Stepping.  Stones  agaiiist  Great-neck,  and  Fal- 
ham  (both  neeJks  in  Ncnrth-Henpstead),  are  the  most  remadi^ 
able. 

In  the  mild  season  there  is  perhaps  no  vojrage  in  Aiqr  past 
of  the  worid  pl^asanter  than  that,  lliiich  is  taken  on  the  Sonil, 
eppeeially  when  the  coarse  is  directed  near  the  shon  of  the 
main* .  No  eipanse  of  wat^  ow  bo.handsomef,  or  boiMied 
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hjmore  beantifiil  ahoret.  The  JwriamM  poiats. 
gtpetcluiig  into  its  bosom,  with  the  interreiwig  iadenli ;  the 
Tillages,  which  succeed  each  other  at  small  Jistaaces,  with 
their  white  spires,  seen  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  or  lisiaf  ii 
open  view ;  the  rich  fields,  which  eTcrywhere  form  the  mai^ 
gin ;  the  hills,  elegantly  ascending  as  the  eye  advaacea  inla 
the  interior,  covered  with  fanns,  and  crowned  with  gimrea; 
and  the  maltitode  of  vessels  skimming  the  surfiwe  in  eveiy 
direction;  combine  in  their  succession  as  many  varieties  of 
beauty,  serenity,  and  cheerfulness,  as  can  easily  be  united 
within  the  same  limits. 

The  Sound  is  replenished  with  a  great  variety  of  very  fine 
fish.  Among  the  finny  tribes  may  be  reckoned  the  cod,  the 
striped  and  sea  bass,  the  tuttaug  or  black  fish,  the  sheep's- 
head,  the  blue  fish,  the  frost  fish,  the  white  perch,  the  plaice, 
the  flounder,  and  many  others.  Of  shell-&h,  there  are  lob- 
sters, crabs,  oysters,  clams,  muscles,  escallops,  &c. 

Below  Throgmorton's  point,  the  Sound  becomes  narrow 
very  suddenly.  Thence  to  New- York  a  succession  of  hand- 
some villas  is  seen  at  little  distances  on  both  shores.  A  more 
sprightly  series  of  objects  can  hardly  be  imagined,  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  their  appendages. 

Hell-gate,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  called  Hurl-gate, 
or  the  Whiriing-gap  or  passage,  has  been  an  object  of  too 
much  public  notice  to  be  omitted  here  without  inqiropriety. 
Formeriy  it  was  rarely  mentioned,  but  in  terms  of  ezaggera- 
tion  and  terror.  In  later  times,  however,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  almost  harmless. 

TUs  passage  lies  about  eight  miles  fit>m  New- York,  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Manhattan  and  Parsdl  on  the  north- 
west, and  Long- Island  on  the  south-east.  Haerlem  river 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Sound  between  the  two  foimer 
islands.  The  bottom  is  here  formed,  at  least  to  a  conrider- 
able  extent,  by  large  rocks  of  granite,  some  of  which  are  visi- 
ble. The  whiriing  of  the  waters  at  this  passage  is  probably 
occasioned  by  three  causes.  1st,  The  position  of  the  rock ; 
2dly,  The  sudden  bend  of  the  Sound  at  this  place ;  and  Sdly, 
The  influx  of  the  tide  into  Haeriem  river,  and  its  eflha.  The 
agiUtion  of  the  water  at  half  flood,  and  half  ebb,  is  sdBcieat 
to  alarm  ahnost  any  mind,  not  thoroughly  finuliariwd  to  the 
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iBfigalkm  of  tUs  place,  but  about  Ugh  and  low  water  they 
met  Tery  litde  dfetmbed.  At  tbe  proper  timest  with  a  g^ood 
windy  aad  a  good  pilot,  ressels  pass  here  without  danger. 
Without  diese  adrantages  they  are  sometimes  dirown  upon 
Ife  rooks  €fr  upon  the  shore.  I  know  not,  that  HeU-gate  has 
■I  any  instance  proved  fatal  to  human  fife.  Cargoes  have 
fometimes  been  damaged,  and  sometimes  lost.  Frigates  have 
Mvenl  times  gone  safely  dnough  this  passage. 

I  am,  Sir,  fcc. 


fr  . 
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State  of  New-  York.  Its  Boundaries.  Mountains.  Rivers 
and  Agriculture.  Iron  Ore  and  Marble.  Gypsum. 
Inhabitants,  whence  derived.  New- England  Settlers, 
their  Character.  Irish,  German,  and  Scotch  Colonists. 
French  Protestants. 

Dkar  Sir; 

Th  b  state  of  New- York,  including  its  uplands,  is 
situated  between  39^  45^  and  45^  north  latitude,  and  between 
TV  W  45"'  and  7ff  AT  45"'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
Its  greatest  length,  which  is  on  the  parallel  of  4SP  is  316 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth  is  304.  In  these  measures  Long^ 
Island  and  Staten-Island  are  not  included.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  western  limit  of  New- England,  formerly 
described,  on  the  north  by  the  4Sth  degree  of  latitude,  from 
Lake  Champlain  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  thence  on  the 
north-west  and  west  by  a  line  passing  up  the  middle  of  that 
river,  and  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  month 
of  the  river  Niagara  ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  that  river  io 
Ijake  Erie,  thence  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie  to  a  line, 
which  is  the  continuance  of  the  eastern  limit  of  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  which  borders  upon  Lake  Erie ;  thence  by  this 
limit  till  it  crosses  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence 
on  the  south  by  this  degree,  which  is  the  northern  boondaiy 
of  Pennsylvania,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Delaware ;  thence 
bv  this  river  till  it  reaches  the  north-western  comer  of  New- 
Jersey,  at  the  great  eastern  bend  of  the  Delaware ;  and  thence 
by  a  south-eastern  line,  which  separates  New-Jersey  firom 
the  counties  of  Orange  and  Rockland,  to  the  Hudson. 

The  state  of  New- York,  including  one  half  of  Lake  ChanF 
plain  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  waters  of  Lakes  Ontario 


Md  Erie,  tehkh  beloag>  to  it,  forms  wm  tneea  of  46,066  -aqabre 
■dies,  or  a9,495,M0  Mres. 

:  The  jmncipal  motmtamB  in  dn  «late  «re,  Ist*  The  lligiir 
lands,  a  eootimiadion  of  die  Sfaaifiaogimk,  themselves  a  €<>» 
tinnation  of  the  Blue  ridge  of  Pennsylvania.  ^These  ante 
the  state  in  a  north*«ast  direetion,  aadimiie  Irith  the  TSigh- 
kumvc  range.  3d,  l%e  KaatskiU  motrntaiils,  wUob,  ascend- 
ing iron  die  south-west,  approeitth,  in  the  counties  of  Ulster 
and  Greene,  within  about  ten  miles  of  the  Hudson,  and  Uiaa 
bend  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  to  the  nordi-west  towards,  the 
Mfohawk.  8dly,  West  of  these  is  m  collection  of  rude  emi* 
neoces,  already  described,  spreading  from  the  nolrth  boulidary 
of  Philadelphia,  twenty,  thirty,  and  sometimes  petklipa  finrt^ 
miles  into  New- York.  These  are  the  nortfa-eailtem  telmi- 
nations  of  the  Alleghany  range,  and  of  those  parallel  rangei 
Irhich  run  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  United  States^ 
eastward  of  this  principal  one;  and  subside  into  a  plain 
country  about  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  New-Tork,  "be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  Lake  Ontario.  '  <     :  .'^ 

From  the  western  side  of  Lake  G^^rge  coainienoes  a  raiqpe^ 
and  from  die  eastern  aillodier.  Which,  passing  onward  tb  Cti- 
nflda,  are  united  with  a  third,  and  togedier  are  called  tEUe 
Peruvian  mountains.  Of  the  soiitheifn  commencemeiit  of  *tha 
thiid  range  I  am  ignorant.  From  Bwflington,  as  I  have  ebe^ 
Where  observed,  it  is  vMble  to  a  considerable  extent,' and  rises 
wiBStward  of  the  other  two. 

The  Taghkannuc  range  runs  titom  the  Sound  along  tii^ 
eifttem  border  of  tins  state,  until  it  enters  the  county  of  Rbha^ 
seflaer ;  whence  it  passes  dityyagh  tie  county  of  WasMngtmi^ 
and  enters  Vermont  at  Faifhaven. 

Hie  Pertivian  mountains  received  this  name,  because  ii^ 
wefe  supposed  to  contain  mines  of  considerable  value. 

The  rivers  in  this  state,  beside  those  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  are  the  Black  river,  Oswegatchie,  Racket,  ^hsttsf, 
Tioga,  and  Saranac ;  together  with  many  others  of  no  d(her 
eottseqnence  "than  as  mfR-stfeeaMi.  The  Alteghany,  M^  m 
the  two  principal  head-Wat^ts  of  the  OMo,  has  it6  rise  in  th^ 
cmiaty  of  that  name. 

There  are  many  Mttttll  lakes  in  this  state,  wljBch  I  hute  fM 
nM^d,  partieuhsff  ib  di^  couMty  ihoifh  of  ^  Mohn^.      ' 
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It  is  unnecessaiy  for  me  to  add  any  thing  to  the  obtenrations 
which  have  already  been  made  concerning  the  climate,  or  to 
say  any  tiling  farther  concerning  the  soil,  except  that,  taken 
together,  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  no  state  on  the  Atkmtic  side 
of  the  Union. 

The  agriculture  is  Tory  Tarions.  The  Dutch  farmers  ex- 
tensively follow  that  of  their  ancestors.  The  New-England 
colonists  and  their  descendants  pursue  that  of  New-England ; 
Grerman,  Scotch,  and  Irish  settlers,  vary  from  both  and  from 
each  other.  Several  intelligent  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  have  improved  the  agriculture  around  them.  The 
county  of  Dutchess  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  tracts  in  the 
United  States. 

Horticulture  is  little  regarded  by  most  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants :  but  the  gardens  of  the  gentlemen  are  not  excelled  in 
this  country.  The  market  of  New* York  is  well  furnished  with 
vegetables,  and,  lately,  that  of  Albany. 

Wheat  is  the  principal  product,  after  that  grass,  and  after 
that  maize.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  suited  to  the  climate,  6ouriah 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  and  many  in  the  northern. 
Peaches  abound  in  most  of  the  counties  south  and  west  of 
Albany.  In  several  parts  of  the  western  country  nectarines 
and  apricots  prosper,  the  insects,  which  attack  them  in  the 
older  settlements,  not  having  extended  their  ravages  so  far. 

New -York  abounds  in  iron  ore.  In  the  Peruvian  moun- 
tains other  ores  have  been  discovered,  but  they  have  hitherto 
been  very  imperfectly  examined.  Most  of  the  mountafaii  are 
said  to  be  granitic,  but  the  predominating  character  of  the 
country  is  calcareous.  Slate  abounds,  marble  has  been  disep- 
vered  in  several  places,  and  at  Amenia,  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Dutchess  county,  a  quarry  has  been  for  some  time  exteniively 
wrought.  The  colour  is  white,  blended  with  blue,  so  as  to  be  of 
a  cloudy  and  delicate  appearance.  The  texture  is  modentely 
fine,  but  in  some  degree  flaky. 

Many  parts  of  this  state  exhibit  strong  proofii  of  the  dalnge. 
Marine  shells,  of  various  kinds,  are  found  in  many  plaeei*  both 
mineralised  and  in  their  native  oondition. 

Gypsum  abounds  at  the  head  of  the  Cayuga  lake,  m  the 
towuhip  of  Camillus,  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  and  in  sevenl 
other  plaees.    The  renarkaUe  suiphor  springs  m  the  lowaalap 
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nf  Phelpt,  denoaunated  tbe  Clifton  fulpluir  apriDgi,  haiwe  been 
•«eiitioiied  in  a  fonner  part  of  these  Letten.  Many  othtf 
ainerab  are  found ;  among  them  are  mentioned  lead,  mac, 
aad  copper.  Bat  they  are  too  imperfectly  known  to  merit 
pablic  attention. 

.  There  are  no  native  forest-trees  which  are  not  found  in 
New^Engiand,  except  the  cucumber  tree  and  the  black  walnut 
He  former  of  these  I  have  never  seen.  The  black  walnut 
glows  in  New- England  in  the  most  thrifty  manner,  but  is  not, 
I  believe,  indigenous. 

He  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  New- York,  like  those  of  the 
city,  are  derived  from  many  countries.  At  least  three-fifths 
of  them  are  of  New- England  origin,  and  the  number  of  these 
ia  rapidly  increasing.  The  next  largest  class  consists  of  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  planters.  After  these  ara 
the  Scotch,  Irish,  Grerman,  English,  and  French  cobnisls, 
and  their  progeny.  As  I  before  observed,  it  is  impossible  to 
asoribe  to  these  numerous  classes  a  common  character. 
•  •  Those  who  have  immigrated  from  New-England  retain  ex- 
tensively, and  many  of  them  absolutely,  dieir  original  chlkrao- 
ler.  When  considered  en  wuuse,  they  exhibit  such  varieties 
as  would  be  naturally  expected  from  the  account  which  I  have 
given  concerning  the  eariy  settlers  of  a  forested  country,  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  New-England  people.  They  are 
undent,  enterprising,  resolute,  patient,  active,  industrious,  and 
persevering.  Many  of  them  are  sober,  orderly,  moral,  and 
firiends  of  learning  and  good  government  Many  of  them  are 
intelligent  ingenious,  acute,  versatile,  ready  when  disappointed 
in  one  kind  of  business  to  slide  into  another,  and  fitted  to 
eenduct  the  second,  or  even  a  third  or  fourth,  with  much  the 
anme  facility  and  success  as  if  they  had  been  bred  to  nothing 
else.  A  considerable  number  in  the  whole,  and  some  in  al- 
Moat  every  setdement  however  small,  are  pbus.  Othen, 
amounting  to  a  considerable  number,  are  restless,  fond  of 
changing  their  places  of  residence  to  a  sickly  excess, 
in  regular  established  society,  clamorous  about  political 
sures,  haunting  places  of  public  resort ;  talkative,  especiallj  en 
Itohtical  subjects,  negligent  of  their  own  business,  and  wtputd* 
less  of  religion.  These  are  the  foresters,  whom  I  ha««  hMeCe- 
Aiw  mentioned ;  the  pioneers,  who  nweh  in  front  of  the  asray 
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of  substantial  fermers,  destined  finally  to  oolonixe  the  country. 
TlMir  number,  which  at  the  early  periods  of  colonisation  is 
considerable,  diminishes,  of  course,  from  two  causes.  One 
is,  that  a  part  of  them  are  continually  driven  forward  by  the 
sober  planters,  who  purchase  their  farms ;  the  other  is,  that 
the  remaining  part  become  to  a  considerable  degree  such  far- 
mers themselves.  Such  as  keep  their  place,  and  do  not  assume 
this  character,  dwindle  ultimately  into  insignificance;  and, 
when  compelled  by  want  and  rags,  labour  for  those  who  are 
able  tu  supply  their  necessities. 

You  will  easily  suppose,  that  in  this  population  must  of 
course  be  included  a  proportional  number  of  mechanics,  ma- 
nufacturers, merchants,  physicians,  and  lawyers;  and  that 
among  them  there  can  liardly  fail  to  be  difiused  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  well  educated,  and  resp<*ctuble  for  their 
intelligence  and  information. 

The  mass  of  this  population  forms  at  the  present  time  a 
most  important  accession  to  the  state  of  New-York ;  and  is 
continually  increasing,  both  in  its  numbers  and  value.  Their 
energy  is  already  felt  in  every  part  of  the  country.  'The  efforts 
by  which  they  have  changed  its  vast  forests  into  fruitful  fields 
and  gardens,  are  unpivalleled,  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is 
<|uestionable  whether  mankind  have  ever  seen  so  large  a  tract 
changed  so  suddenly  from  a  wilderness  into  a  well-inhabited 
and  well-cultivated  country,  as  that  which  extends  on  the  great 
western  road,  from  the  German  Flats  to  the  Genesee  river. 
Nor  is  it  probable,  that  any  such  tract  has  assumed,  within  so 
short  a  time,  an  appearance  equally  beautiful.  Before  the 
year  1784,  when  Hugh  White,  the  father  of  the  New-Englaad 
settlements  in  this  region,  removed  his  family  from  Middle- 
town,  and  planted  himself  in  Whitesborough,  there  was  not  a 
single  spot  cultivated  by  civilized  man,  between  the  German 
Flats  and  Lake  Erie,  except  a  solitary  farm  near  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stedman  Farm.  In 
the  year  1810,  this  region  contained  280,319  inhabitants;  all 
planted  in  it  within  twenty-six  years,  and  almost  all  within 
twenty-two.  To  a  prodigious  extent  these  p*ople  possess  all 
the  necessaries,  almost  all  the  comforts,  most  of  the  conveni- 
ences, and  not  a  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  A  great  number 
of  henntiful  vilbigos  have  risen  up.  as  by  the  power  of  enrhant- 
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the  mmhI  tote  one  hmdhwd  and  Ivmeoty  ■ilw  himm 
Ikwd  by  a  raccearion  of  lioiwoB,  aimost  anifwaaUT  neat* 

finaiitieBtly  haodioiiie.  Throogiwnt  moat  of  this  extent  an 
emeHent  aoily  covered  deep  with  vegetable  aoald,  rewarda 
efery  efort  of  tbe  fiurmer  with  a  luxurianC  prodaee. 

TbNMghoat  tfab  eitent,  also,  sehook  are  i  ilabiiihed  with  « 
eelerity  deKgbtful  to  the  eye  of  benevolenee;  wUoh  cwaomat 
€mi  to  Ibfeaee,  in  this  propitioiia  inititiitioii,  the  elevation,  not 
of  a  bm  privileged  individoab»  bat  of  the  whole  riainf  genenn 
tion ;  the  children  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  lidi ;  to  in- 
tfHifanne  and  worth,  the  exaltation  of  mant  and  not  of  those 
BMwiy  by  whom  man  is  osoally  controlled. 
•  To  complete  the  picture,  a  niuneroos  train  of  chnrohes,  and 
JMse  often  handsome  buildiogs,  are  planted  on  the  very  ground 
devoted  a  little  while  since  to  the  ravagesef  the  aoalpin|^  knife 
and.tfae  celebration  of  the  powaw.  Here  religioaa  assemblies 
are  gathered,  ministers  are  settled,  and  Grod  is  wonhipped  in 
the  ordinances  of  his  own  appointment  Here  men  ■  in  greni 
SHttitudes  are  prepared  to  become  better  inhabitants  of  this 
woaldv  and  formed  for  the  happiness  and  the  hopes  of  inunor- 
tal  existence.  All  these  efforts  are  marked  with  industry  and 
vigour;  with  an  energy  of  mind,  proceeding  regularly  and 
firmly  from  a  state  of  society,  rendered  by  its  original  circum- 
stances necessarily  imperfect,  towards  the  utmost  degree  of 
improvement  hitherto  attained  by  civilised  men. 

It  is  iB^>ossible  that  such  a  spirit  as  this  should  not  hare 
eficaey  wherever  it  is  found,  or  that  its  eflects  should  not  be 
gnnecally  auspicious  to  the  most  valuable  hoBMn  interests. 
Where  the  greatest  number  of  such  bmu  are  assembled,  ita 
eonaeqnences  will  be  suddenly  and  umversally  seen.  In  the 
:region  to  which  I  have  confined  myself,  they  have  burst  upon 
thai  eye,  and  spread  through  a  vast  extent,  with  a  rapidity,  whieh 
leafes  tbe  spectntor  lost  in  astonishment  Where  the  nan^ 
hers  are  small,  the  influence  is  of  course  less.  £ven  herab 
however,  it  is  often  strongly  visible,  and  the  instanors  are  not 
few,  in  which  a  single  individual  has  diffused  it  hap|»ly  over  a 
conaiderabin  circle  around  hiai. 

Nor  ia  this  efficacy  perceivable  only  in  the  important  con- 
cerns of  mankind.  It  extends  lo  those  alao  whieh  are  of  in- 
ferior magnitude*  and  to  wmuf  whMs  wonU  ehiAs  eeery 
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expectation.  It  fnniiilies  better  mechanies  and  manvfiietamif 
happier  modes  of  directing  human  bdH>ar»  and  ingemom  ex- 
pedients, by  which  labour  may  be  abridged.  A  New«£ngland 
contractor  formed  a  canai  at  Bichmond,  in  Virginia*  New- 
England  contractors  and  laboorers  are  by  public  adveitise- 
ments  invited,  in  form,  to  make  important  turnpike-roads  and 
bridges  in  this  and  other  states ;  and  the  proTerbial  inquiiy  of 
persons  travelling  in  this  state,  and  those  both  natives  and 
foreigners,  is,  "  Where  shall  I  find  a  New-England  inn  T 

The  Irish  colonists  in  this  state  differ  from  each  other,  as 
they  did  in  their  native  country.  Those  who  are  descended 
from  the  English  and  Scotch  are  better  informed,  and  there- 
fore of  a  superior  character.  They  are  also  generally  habi- 
tuated to  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  good  order  and 
good  government;  are  usually  industrious,  sober,  and  po^ 
sessed  of  apprehensions,  not  incorrect,  of  the  nature  and  valne 
of  religion.  This  is  particulariy  true  of  those  who  are  de- 
scended from  the  Scotch.  It  will  be  easily  believed,  that  per- 
sons  of  such  a  character  must,  of  course^  be  extensively  good 
subjects,  and  prosperous  in  their  business.  The  western  and 
southern  Irish  are  often  ahnost  absolutely  uneducated.  This 
renders  them  liable  to  many  impositions,  and  consequent  mis- 
fortunes. They  are  also  to  an  extensive  degree  hotflile  to  the 
government  under  which  they  were  bom,  and  very  naturally 
transfer  some  portion  of  that  hostility  to  any  other  government 
under  which  they  may  live.  So  far  as  they  know  any  thing 
concemmg  religion,  they  are  genendly  Pi^ts.  From  the 
dissocial  nature  of  Popery,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed*  that 
here,  more  than  elsewhere,  they  should  view  IVotestants  with 
complacency.  From  theb  extreme  ignorance,  their  apprehen- 
sions concemiog  moral  obligation  must  be  essentially  defeetive; 
and  this  defectiveness  must  be  increased  by  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Romish  church  concerning  absolution,  indal- 
gences,  and  other  licentious  tenets,  easily  comprehensihie  even 
by  men  growing  up  in  these  unhappy  circumstances.  As  they 
have  been  originally  and  only  directed  by  others,  it  b  haidy 
possible  that  they  should  direct  thenuehres.  With  these 
in  view,  it  will  follow  of  course,  that  in  very 
they  must  be  bad  managers,  poor,  and  vicious. 

The  evils  which  I  have  specified  are  not,  however^  dcrivud 
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from  tbe  natiye  character  of  ihene  people.  From  what  I  have 
read  and  heard*  and  particularly  from  my  own  observation,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  native  character  of  the  Irish  is  inferior 
to  that  .of  no  other  people.  To  me  they  appear  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  native  activity  of  mind,  sprightUness,  wit,  good- 
nature, generosity,  affection,  and  gratitude.  Their  peculiar 
defects  and  vices,  I  am  persuaded,  are  owing  to  the  want  of 
education,  or  to  a  bad  one.  Give  them  the  same  advantages, 
which  are  enjoyed  by  others,  and  they  will  stand  upon  a  level 
with  any  of  their  neighbours. 

The  Scotch  colonists  preserve,  unaltered,  the  character 
which  they  brought  with  them.  They  are  industrious,  frugal, 
orderly,  patient  of  hardship,  persevering,  attached  to  govern- 
ment, reverential  to  religion,  generally  moral,  and  often  pious. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  frequently  unwarrantably  self-com- 
placent, rigid  in  their  dispositions,  unbending  in  their  opi- 
nions, sequestered,  avaricious,  ready  to  unchurch  those  who 
differ  from  them,  and  to  say,  "  Doubtless  we  are  the  people." 
Most  of  them  acquire  property,  and  leave  it  to  their  children. 
Ah  a  body,  they  are  better  citizens  tlian  any  other  chiss  of 
immigrants.  Such  as  iu-e  well  educated,  and  liberally  disposed, 
are  as  agreeable  neighbours  and  friends  as  are  furnished  by 
any  nation ;  and  such  as  g^ve  themselves  up  to  vice  are  as 
absolute  profligates.  The  number  of  these  is,  however,  very 
limited. 

The  Germans,  who  settled  themselves  in  this  state,  were 
among  the  most  ignorant  inhabitants  of  their  native  country, 
and  a  great  part  of  them  have  transmitted  this  unfortunate 
chaiucteristic  to  their  descendants.  A  small  collection  of  these 
at  Germantown,  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Columbia, 
have  been  mentioned  to  me  by  authority,  which  I  cannot  dis- 
pute, as  a  very  worthy  and  respectable  body  of  plain  people  ; 
disttpguished  for  their  industry,  good  order,  sound  morals,  and 
Httaehmeot  to  religion.  Those  on  the  Mohawk  are,  in  many 
instances,  of  a  different  character. 

Tbe  French  Protestants  who  colonized  New-Rochelle, 
have  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  become  mere  Americans;  in  no 
way  distinguishable,  except  by  their  surnames,  from  the  de- 
scendants of  the  English  colonists.  It  is  a  fact  deserving  of 
notite,  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  people  have  been 
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penoDR  of  high  respectability,  aod  hare  been  elevEted  to  rerj 
hononrable  ftations ;  and  many  otben  haTo  aoquired  ampio 
fortonesy  and  sattained  Tory  deiuraUe  characten  in  pmata 
Ufe.  A  prophet  might  attribute  their  prosperity  to  a  parti* 
oular  blessing  of  Grod,  who  on  many  occasions  has  been 
pleased  to  shower  his  favour  npon  the  descendants  of  those 
who  haYO  been  persecuted  ibr  their  piety. 

Of  all  these  classes  of  colonbts  it  is  to  be  observed  generally, 
that  they  will  soon  be  so  entirely  amalgamated  widi  those  fircun 
New*England,  as  to  be  undistinguishable* 

I  am,  Sir,  fcc. 


END   OP   VOLUME   Hi. 
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